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FOREWORD 



Almost twenty years have now passed since the appearance of the 
first v(jlcimc of this History of the Crusades (1955). J n the: Foreword 
to that volume I cited the maaim attributed to Augustus 4 which 
retraich once quoted to his friend Boccaccio: Whatever is being done 
weli enough h is being done soon enough {Epp. seniles, XVI |xvii], 
2). Since seven years elapsed before the second volume was published 
(1962), [ have never been under the illusion that we were doin^our 
task soon enough . I can only hope mat we have done it well enough. 
Now, after another dozen years, we present the third volume to our 
readers, but I am glad to say that the fourth volume h*$ also gone to 
the press. 

Volume 111, as its title indicates, deals with the period of the later 
Crusades- The fourteen th century witnessed the two Smyrniotc Cru- 
sades ( 1 344- 1 347 ), the sack of Alexandri a ( 13 6 5 ). the anti-Bu Igarian 
and anti-Turkish expedition of Amadeo VI of Savoy ( 1366-1367), 
the Barbery Crusade (3 390), and the Christian defeat at NicopoLfc 
(1396). The fourteenth century closed with the anti-Turkish expedi- 
tion of the doughty marshal Boucicault in defense of Constantinople 
(1399-1400), and the following century opened with his ha rassmcnt 
of the Mamluk coast of Syria (1403). After Boucicault most Chris- 
tian expeditions, against the Moslems were directed against the Otto- 
man Turks; they were primarily defensive, to Stem trie Turkish 
advance into Christian territory. 

The hope of rewinning the Holy Land had largely passed by the 
fifteenth century, #lthoi^h it remained the ideal of propagandists at 
the Curia Romans, The fall of Constantinople in 1453 was a blow to 
eastern Christendom from which recovery was to prove impossible. 
Pius IPs crusading efforts died with him at Ancona (1464), and little 
came of the crusading dreams of visionaries at the court of Burgundy 
in the time of Philip the Good (1419^1467}, The Conciliar move- 
ment had distracted the papacy; the anti-Hussite Crusades helped 
spend the military resources of the Germans, Nevertheless, the fif- 
teenth century was marked, by the Hungarian expeditions which 
John Hunyadi and Matthias Corvinus led against the Turks. If the 
Christians were defeated at Varna (1444J, they repulsed the Turks at 
Belgrade U456). If the Mamluks reduced Cyprus to a tributary state 
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with the humiliation of king James (142*5). the Venetians later 
acquired the island and held it For more than eighty years fl4£9- 
] 57 1 >- Early in the sixteenth century Selim [ h s destruction of the 
Martluk pou/er In Egypt (1517) made the Turks masters of the 
eastern Mediterranean littoral- The Hospitallers had to surrender 
Rhodes on the first day of the new year 1523> but Malta held out 
against the Turks in 1 565, and the naval forces of Christendom were 
victorious at Lepanto In 1 571- 

AJthoueh Dr. lizard and 1 hid once hoped to carry the Crusades 
down to the Venetian surrender of Crete to the Turks in ^669, time 
and circumstance have moderated Our ambition. Our plans have 
changed somewhat- inevitably so-in the twenty years that have 
passed since the appearance of the first volume. Volume IV will deal 
primarily with the art and architecture of the crusader states; Vol- 
ume V, with political and economic institutions, agricultural condi- 
tion^ crusading propaganda^ western niisskms n n?[igiOu& minorities, 
and social history r Volume Vf will be an atlas and gazetteer of 
crusading history. 



The Institute far Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 
October 10, 1974 
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PREFACE 



Having devoted nearly a quartet of a century to this series of 
volumes on the crusades, and having known for at least a decade that 
eventually this preface would be required of me, [ nevertheless have 
accumulated no philosophical profundities to share with the reader, 
merely some deeply felt apologies and regrets, gratitude and hopes. 

Apologies for the inordinate delays in producing this and its 
companion volume , now in press, are due both to the readers who 
have-we trust-been impatiently awaiting their appearance, and to 
the contributors, many of whom have conscientiously revised chap- 
ters submitted in the ^fifties and 'sixties to take into account subse- 
quent research. Regrets parallel the apologies, for the inexorable 
passage of time has claimed the lives of four of our contributors-Sir 
Harry Luke and Professors Ettoie Rossi, Mustafa Ziada, and tdgar 
Johnson-so that we have had to prepare their chapters for publica- 
tion without the benefit of their advice, in rueful awareness that we 
could never duplicate their specialized knowledge. 1 can only hope 
that such footnotes and bibliographical additions as [ have supplied, 
and such modifications as J have had to make in their original 
manuscripts, would have met with their -approval. 

Gratitude, of course, is due primarily to our other contributors, 
not only for revising their chapters but for their forbearance with 
editorial exigencies and suggestions. Many others have helped, over 
the years, -and our deep appreciation is here ^knowledged, to Mrs. 
Jean T. Carver for extensive Impeccable typing h to Mrs. Margaret T. 
Setton and Dr- David t. Gassman for meticulous proof-reading, to 
Mrs. Mary Maraniss of the University of Wisconsin Press for equally 
meticulous preparation of the manuscript for the printer, to Profes- 
sor Randall T, Sale and his staff for the maps which embellish these 
pajjfis, to the anonymous printers who have cheerfully Incorporated 
countless revisions and corrections, and not least to the ever-helpful 
director of the Press> Thomp^ri Webb, Jr. 

As for our hopes, without which the effort of assembling and 
editing SUch collaborative works as this would be intolerable f they 
will surprise no one: the hope that this third volume is as generously 
received as its two predecessors, and stands up as well over the years; 
the hope that volume JV will appear shortly, and that volumes V and 
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VI will follow with all deliberate speed; the hope that perusal of the 
scries will prove piofitable, rot only in supplying information pre- 
sented From varied points of view, but in providing occasion for 
contemplation of a world in upheaval „ so different from our own and 
yet so inescapably simitar. 

Hakrv w. Hazard 

The Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, New Jersey 
October 25. 1974 



A NOTE 
ON TRANSLITERATION 
AND NOMENCLATURE 



One of the obvious problems to be solved by the editors of such a 
work as this, intended both for general readers, and for scholars in 
many different disciplines, is how to render the names of persons and 
places., and a few other terms,, originating in languages a R d scripts 
unfamiliar to the English-speaking reader and, indeed, to most read- 
ers whose native languages are European, In the present volume, and 
presumably in the entire work, these comprise principally Arabia 
Turkish, Persian t and Armenian, none of which was normally written 
En our Latin alphabet untiE its adoption by Turkey in 1928. The 
analogous problem of Byzantine Creek name* and terms, has been 
handled by using the familiar Latin equivalents, Anglicized Greek, or, 
occasionally h Greek type, as has seemed appropriate in each instance, 
but a broader approach is desirable for the other languages under 
consideration. 

Thc somewhat contradictory criteria applied are ease of recogni- 
tion and readability on the one hand and scientific accuracy and 
consistency on the other. It has. proved possible to reconcile these, 
and to standardize the great variety of forms in which identical 
names have been submitted to us by different contributory through 
constant consultation with specialists in each language, research in 
the sources* and adherence to systems conforming to the require- 
ments of each language. 

Of these, Arabic presents the fewest difficulties^ since the script in 
which it is written is admirably suited to the classical language. The 
basic system used, with minor variants, by all English-speaking schol- 
ars was restudied and found entirely satisfactory h with the slight 
modifications noted. The chief alternative system , in which every 
Arabic consonant is represented by a single Latin character (t for th, 
h for kh H d for dh, s for sh, g for gh) was rejected for several reasons, 
needless proliferation of diacritical marks to bother the eye and 
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multiply occasions for error, absence of strong countervailing argu- 
ments, and, most decisively, the natural tendency of non-specialists 
to adopt these spellings but omit the diacritical marks. The use of 
single letters in this manner leads to undesirable results, but the 
spellings adopted for the present work may be thus treated with 
confidence by any writer not rt^inrhie the disraminations which the 
remaining diacritical marks indicate. 

The letters used for Arabic- consonants, in the order of Hie Arabic 
alphabet, are these: \ b, t, th, j, h> kh, d, drl, r, t, s, sh, d, f, %,_\ £h> 
f, <j, k, 1, m, n, h, w d y. The vowels are a, i, u, lengthened as a. I, u, 
with the fdif bi-$utati-l-ya' distinguished as a; initial * is omitted, but 
terminal macrons are retained. Diphthongs aredM and al+ not aw and 
tf>-, as being both phDoEogically preferable and visually less mislead' 
ins. The same considerations lead to the omission of/ of at- before a 
duplicated consonant (Nur-ad-&Tn rather than Nilr-al'DTn). As in this 
example, hyphens arc used to link words composing a single name (as 
aJso ^Abel-Allah), with weak initial vowels elided (as Abu-I-Hasan). 
Normally d- (meaning "the") is not capitalized; ibn- is not when It 
means literally "son of, 1 ' but is otherwise fas lbn-Khaldun). 

Some readers may be disconcerted to find the prophet called 
"Mohammed" and his foDowers "Moslems, hn but this can readily be 
justified, These spellings are valid English proper names, derived from 
Arabic originals which would be correctly transliterated "Muham- 
mad" and "Muslimun" or "Muslimihr" The best criterion for decid- 
ing whether to use the Anglicized spellings or the accurate translitera- 
tions is the treatment accorded the third of this cluster of names, 
that of the religion "Islam." Where this is transliterated "Islam," 
with a macron over the a, it should be accompanied by "Muslim'' 
and "Muhammad/ 1 but where the macron h omitted^ consistency 
and common sense require ''Moslem' 1 and "Mohammed," and it is 
the latter triad which have been considered appropriate in this work, 
Atl namesakes of the prophet, however, have had their names duly 
transliterated "Muhammad," to correspond ^irb names of other 
Arabs who are not individually so familiar to westerners as to be 
better recognised in AneLicked forms. 

All names of other Arabs, and of non-Arabs with Arabic names, 
have been systematically transliterated, with the single exception of 
Salah-ad-Pin, whom it would have been pedantic to call that rather 
than SaJadin, For places held, in the crusading era or now, by Arabs, 
the Arabic names appear either in the test or in the gazetteer, where 
some additional ones are also included to broaden the usefulness of 
this feature. 
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Large numbers of names of persons and groups, however, custom- 
arily found in Arabicized spellings because they were written in 
Arabic script t have been restored to their underlying identity when- 
ever this is ascertainable. For exam ple T Arabic <+ Saljuq +h misrepresents 
four of thfc Sk component phonemes, s is correct, a replaces Turkish 
f h for which Arabic- script provides no equivalent, t is correct, / 
replaces the non-Arabit ch, U substitutes a non-Turkish long u for the 
original ii, and q as distinguished from t is non-existent in Turkish; 
this quadruple rectification yields "Selchtlk" as the name of trie 
eponymous leader, and "SelchUkjd"-on the model of L Abba$id and 
Timurid-for the dynasty and the people, 

It might be thought that as Turkic is now written in a well- 
conceived modified Latin alphabet, there would be no reason to alter 
this, and this presumption is substantially valid. For the same reasons 
as apply to Arabic, ch has been preferred above q, si: above s f and gh 
above £ T with kh in a few instances given as a preferred alternate of ft, 
from which it is not distinguished in modem Turkish. No long vowels 
have been indicated, as being functionless survivalsr Two other 
changes have been made in the interest of the English-speaking 
reader, and should be remembered by those using map sheets and 
stand aid reference- works: r (pronounced dj} has been changed to j. 
so that one 1$ not visually led to imagine that the Turkish name for 
the Tigris- DijEe/IXcle -rhymes with "tickle," and what the eminent 
lexicographer ff, C, flony terms "that abomination the undotted T 
has, after the model of The Encyclopaedia of islam, been written 1 

Spellings, modified as above indicated, have usually been founded 
on those of the Turkish edition, Istam AnsikhpidHi, hampered by 
occasional inconsistencies within that work. All names of Turks 
appear thus emended, and Turkish equivalents of almost all places 
within or near modem Turkey appear in the gazetteer. 

In addition to kh r Middle Turkish utilized a few other phonemes 
not common in modem Turkish: zh (modem j\ tfft, fig, and a 
(modern the first three of these will be used as needed, while the 
last-mentioned may be assumed to underlie every medievat Turkish 
name now spelled with e. Plaintive eyebrows may be raised at our 
exclusion of q, hut this was. in Middle Turkish only the alternate 
Spelling used when Che sound ft was comhlned with back instead of 
front vowels, and its elimination by the Turks is commend able. 

Persian names have been transliterated like Arabic with certain 
modifications, chiefly use of the additional vowels e and o and 
replacing d and dh with f and i, so that Arabic "Adharbaijan" 
becomes Persian th Azerbaijan,'' more accurate as well as more recog- 
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nizable. Omission of the definite article from personal names was 
considered but eventually disapproved, 

Armenian presented great difficulties; the absence of an authorita- 
tive reference source for spelling names, the }ack of agreement cm 
transliteration and the sound-shift hy which classical and eastern 
Armenia]! b t d, g became western Armenian p, /, fc and -incredible as 
it may seem to the unwary -vice venx; similar reciprocal interchanges 
involved ts and dz v and eh and / The following alphabet represents 
western Armenian letters* with eastern variants in parentheses: a, p 
fb), k <g), t (d), e, a, I, \ t, i, In kh, fa (ts), g <fe), h, ts (dz), ghj 
{ch\ m, y, n, sh h o h ch, b fp>, ch (j),r>a, Y>d (t), U ts, "u or v, p, k, o, 
f r Many spellings are based on the Armenian tests in the Reeueildes 
hi&ioriens den crotsades. 

In standardising names of groups, the correct root forms in the 
respective languages have been identified, with the ending +i -id" for 
dynasties and their peoples but "-it*" for sects, and with plural either 
identical with singular (as Kirghiz) or plus "-s" (Khaiars) or "-es* h 
(TJzcs), In ea$e& where this sounded hopelessly awkward, it was 
abandoned (MuwahhJds, not Muwahhidjds or Muwabhldites, and 
certainly not Almohads, which is, however, cross-re ferencedy. 

The use- of place names is explained in the note preceding t ne 
gazetteer, but may be summarised by saying that in general the most 
f&rniEiar correct form is used in the text and maps, normally an 
English version of the name by which the place was known to 
Europeans during the crusades. Variant forms are given and identi- 
fied in the gazetteer. 

Despite conscientious efforts to perfect the nomenclature, errors, 
will probably be detected by specialists; they arc to be blamed on me 
and not on individual contributors or editorial colleagues, fori have 
been accorded a free hand. Justifiable suggestions for improvements 
will he welcomed, and used to bring succeeding volumes nearer that 
elusive goal, impeccability in nomenclature. 

Hahry W Hazard 

f Princeton, New Jersey, J 962 J 

Reprinled From V^urfio I, wJtt mimn inodificslitHLJ, 
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THE CRUSADE IN THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 



T 

X he historiography of the crusades has undergone- considerable 
emendation in recent times, and many accepted ideas have had to he 
revised. One of Lhe most notable among these altered conceptions is 
that of the limits of the Age of the Crusades- The older lustorians 
considered the crusades as a movement coterminous with the life of 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, at least in regard to the doling date 
of this tragic confrontation between two large sectiojis of medieval 
humanity. According to the old school of thought, the crusades 
suddenly began in 109 5 with Urban H + s famous declarations at 
Qermont in Auvcjgne h and ended equally suddenly in 1291 with the 
termination of La I in dominion in the Holy Land when Acre and the 
remaining Christian outposts fell Into the hands of the BahrT Mamluk 
sultan al-Ashraf Khali]. 1 This is tlie cataclysmic viewpoint of the Age 
of the Crusades, which has' been repudiated in the light of modem 
researches, in this field. 

Here we are concerned only with the closing cliapters in the 
history of the movement, and this volume will, it is hoped, show 
beyond doubt that the fall of Acre did not spell the end of the 
crusades. When the last vestiges of the Latin kingdom in Palestine 
disappeared before the irresistible advance of Islamic forces, its 
crown was transferred to the Lusignan dynasty in Cyprus > a and the 
Hos pi tollers, who had been its staunch defenders, moved the center 
of their crusading activities from Syria to the island of Rhodes, 3 
which they wrested from Byzantium after a short sojourn in Cyprus. 

The deadly blow wliich the Christians had sustained at Acre seems 
to have awakened western Christendom to the stark reality of their 
precarious position in the Levant- To the contemporary mind, the 
collapse of Acre in 1291 was comparable to 5alfldin + s storming of 

1. See volume n of thli pp. 59£-i9S, 1 34- 

2. See belt)*. chapl*[ JL 
J. See ludow. diapLCc Vltl. 

3 
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Jerusalem in 1187. Toward tlie end of the thirteenth century j the 
crusading spirit had been slumbering throughout Europe. Now the 
time was ripe for action h but the calamities arid humiliations which 
had befallen the Christian hosts in the past indicated the need for 
better organization and a greater measure of harmony in tlie future. 
Thus the crusade in the fourteenth century passed through two 
distinct stages. The first was that of propaganda, consisting mainly of 
literary works by numerous thinkers and pious travelers who planned 
the passagiitni and advised the leaders on the elements of a successful 
campaign. The second comprised positive action in a series of expedi- 
tions conducted against the Moslem states in the Near East, The first 
phase occupied roughly the first half of the century, while tlie 
second followed as it natural Corollary lu propagandist efforts on 
behalf of the crusading cause, [n a number of cases we find that 
propagandists also took part in some of the memorable crusading 
campaigns of the later Middle Ages. 

In regard to the crusading terrain, the fourteen th century pre- 
sented a broader arena. In 1096, when Godfrey of Bouillon em- 
barked with the blessing of pope Urban II on his m omentous journey 
to tlie Near East, the medieval world was stlM very limited in 
dimensions. Beyond the confines of Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, 
if we except certain areas on the western shores of Tndia* the rest of 
the globe was enveloped in the thick mist of oblivion/ It was not 
until the age of the later crusades that the clouds began to lift and 
the imagination came to perceive the alien regions of Central Asia 
and the Far East- This immense growth in the size of the known 
world was, in part, a by-prod uei of the later crusades, Even though 
the movement lacked the full vigor and the spectacular acliievements 
of the early crusades, its later history brought forth Fesults of a more 
enduring value for mankind. It is true that the traditional scene of 
action remained as before in the Levant, and the eyes of all Chris- 
tians remained fixed on the land of promise, but the crusading mind 
traveled much farther into limitless Cathay with the adventurers and 
missionaries who opened up the eastern route to Khanbaliq ( l< Cam- 
baluc," Peking) in the heart of Asia. The idea of collaboration with 
tlie Mongols, who had become a growing factor in world politic and 
who shared with the Christians an abhorrence for the Moslem Mam- 
luks, was regarded as basic to the foreign policy of the papacy and its 

4. Fljt * full discussion, per John Ki[4hnd WliBTil, T/rc Cr^gjapiiical f.tjrr of the Timccif 
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associates in western Europe, and was reiterated by the propagandists 
for the crusade in the later medieval period. 5 

Thus the field of crusading activities during the fourteenth cen- 
tury' included not only Europe and the Levant but also the Mongol 
world with its sweeping vistas far beyond the fron tiers of the Near 
East. Though the face of tlie Respublica Christians in Europe was 
changjng h and crusading ideas were being submerged jn itie tumult 
whicli accompanied the rise of the new nations and the continuous 
decline of the old order, certain events helped to resuscitate tlie 
moribund cause throughout tlie decades under ntview. The fall of 
Acre in 123), like the Joss of Jerusalem in 1187 and the collapse vf 
Constantinople in 1453, brought home to Christians in Europe a 
feeling of dismay and aroused in them a spirit of defensive, if not 
offensive, crusading. Tlie occasional presence of wandering kings 
from the Near Eastern Christian states served their western coreli- 
gionists in Europe as another reminder of the sad fate of fellow 
Christians beyond the sea. The western peregrinations of Peter I de 
Lusipnan (whom Philip of Meziercs described as the athteia Chr&it) 
between 136"2 and 1365 preceded the sack of Alexandria in the latter 
year. King Leon VI of Cilician Armenia spent his closing days as a 
refugee in Europe until he died in Paris in November 1393, hardly 
three years before the crusade of Nkopolis. It was after the rout of 
the united forces of Europe outside the walls of Nicopolis that 
emperor Manuel II Palaeoiogus undertook his "mendicant pilgrim- 
age^ to the west between 1393 and 1401, in order to persuade the 
pope and the kings of France and England to send military aid for 
the relief of liis beleaguered city of Constantinople, 6 Even after the 
downfall of Byzantium and the flight of the FalaeotOii to the Morea, 
an imperial pretender, Thomas Palaeologuy, would take refuge in 
Rome in 1461. By then, however the opportunity for major crusad- 
ing conquests would be gone beyond recall- 

During the fourteenth century,, propagandists for holy war in- 
cluded even more potent elements than the solitary royal figures 
front the Near East who moved from court to court in Europe 
without any direct contact with the people of western Christendom, 
The innumerable wandering knights of the dislocated military-reli- 
gious orders and the dwindling Latin principalities in the Levant did 
much to renew the crusading zeal yrhich, though weakening, had 

5. Sec bcUvw. -chapter XV, 
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never been extinguished. Men of the award and men of the prn 
together with a stream of pilgrims returning from Jerusalem helped 
to rekindle enthusiasm for the. cause by word of mouth and by the 
written letter. indeed, it would be idle to attempt to make a full list 
of the Late medieval propagandists and to outline their lift ami work- 
The fourteenth century in particular is marked by an avalanebe of 
literary propaganda covering almost all the countries of Europe, 

That propaganda was inaugurated by an eye-witness of the fight- 
ing which had taken place wiihin Acre in 1291, one Thaddeus of 
Naples. He wrote a tract of considerable interest under the title of 
Hystwia desclacione . . . tocitts Tetre Stittcte ... 7 shortly after he 
had been forced out of Acre with the rest of its Christian inhabitants. 
He describes himself as "Magistcr Neapolitan us >4 and presents his 
work in the form uf an F.pistola addressed to the whole of Christen- 
dom. He describes the siege and the storming of the city in a style 
designed to Arouse the feelings of all Catholics for the revival of the 
crusading: movement against the enemies of the. cross. He exhorts all 
the- princes of Europe to abstain from their local squabbles and join 
their forces and efforts into one united body under the leadership of 
the church militant in order to save the Holy Land, which he calls 
<4 our heritage." 

Thaddeus was a contemporary of pope Nicholas IV (1 288-1 292), 
whose pontificate was an important landmark in the history of 
propaganda for the crusade. Nicholas grouped around himself at the 
Roman curia a number of men devoted to the cause, two of whom 
are worthy of special mention. Charles H of Anjou, king of Naples* 
who had inherited his father's claim to the crown of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem h was naturally interested in the affairs of the east- he was 
also a papal vassal and as such collaborated with Nicholas IV in his 
project of a iwsagtum generate. The second advisor to Nicholas was a 
Franciscan friar named Hdenzio of Padua, who had just returned 
from a speeial mission to the east before the Moslem conquest of 
Acre, He drew up his recommendations in his Liber recupermionts 
Terre Sanctc* He favors a maritime blockade of the Mamluk empire, 
and he states that eertain points on the coast of Cilician Armenia 
would provide a fine base for military operations agamst Syria and 
Palestine. His book deals with the routes as well as with numerous 
details coneeming the fleet and the land forces and other items of 
interest to the pilgrim and the crusader r Perhaps the most vulnerable 

7. Ed. Pid Riaii[fGflne*j, 
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point in his memorandum in that he wrote it when Acre was still in 
Christian hands, and so considerable modification had tn he intro- 
duced in liis plans to cope with (he new situation. On the whole T the 
reign of Nicholas IV witnessed the birth of an epoch of intense 
literary and diplomatic propaganda for the crusade. 

During the s&me period, a new departure in propagandist literature 
appeared in the work of Raymond Lull, a Catalan born in 1232, A 
poet, a philosopher, and a prolific author of several hundred books 
and treatises of the most varied nature, Lull was also one of the most 
active figures of his time. Like Roger Bacon, he was one of the early 
pioneers of the principle of the unity of human knowledge, whith he 
exempJificd in his Arbor scientiae. like Frederick II, he was one of 
the earliest oriental ists h mastering the Arabic torque and even com- 
posing Arabic poetry; and like him, too, he was a crusader who 
believed in the ways of peace rather than the ways of war for a 
permanent settlement of the causes of difference between east and 
west. Whereas Frederick J I resorted to diplomacy, Raymond Lull 
became the great exponent of religious missionary work among, the 
followers of Mohammed- It if; here tliat Lull's real contribution rests, 
though lie was not without a precursor in this field , Around the 
middle of the twelfth century h Peter the Venerable h abbot of Cluny, 
after a visitation tout? of the Cluniac houses in the Iberian peninsula 
which brought him into direct contact with Moslems, had formulated 
a new thesis for relations with the enemies of the Crosft. His treatise, 
entitled Contra sestvm Stitvid-rtorum,'' makes it elear that he wished 
Christians to approach Moslems "'not with arms as the trusaders do, 
but with reason, not with hatred but with love," for, in so doing, 
they might win them over to Christ and save their souls from 
perdition. His work was a counter foil to that of his great contempo- 
rary, Bernard of ClairVaUX, whose vehement appeal to ami sis found 
in his treatise De laude novae miliiiae. 10 

Peter paved the way for Raymond Lull, the great apostle of 
missionary work among Moslems. Though he did, like most of the 
authors of his time, start by promoting a new plan for a crusade, in 
the Liber de fine. I] which he wrote at an early stage in his career, 
Lull afterward gave up this plan and embraced the idea of converting 
Moslems to Christianity h instead of destroying their bodies and the 

9. In Mign=, PL, CLXX_X]X, as "Adverse wtttm sLw hatneim SarawuKwum ," and Uphs- 
J. Them?, Zviet Biiehet fexeti deu Miffw/nmalanisrnut (Leipzig, ]306). On Ptlsj, i« Jjim*s 
Kniic^ftier she Vtnet&bie ami I&m {Frinf=ton, l9fi+>. 
IQl Id Ml^nc, PL, CLXXXLt-CLXXXV; alwsfirtiJ oLH*f tJiUais and rianslnlicTTH- 
11. Ed. A. tuition In Ramat LuSis Kraizzu&$l£teen lAblandJunteu mr jniUl^reri unJ 
n&uenHi GanhLctit^vod. XXXIX, talh, 19] 1% 
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souls therewith. In order to achieve his aim, he bought a Moorish 
slave who was a good enoujsh scholar to teach him Arabic and thus 
enable him to preach the Christian doctrine and attempt to refute 
Islam in the countries beyond the sea, "Thrice he crossed the western 
Mediterranean to the sultanate of Tunisia, where he engaged himself 
in perilous discussions with the shaikhs of Islam. During his first and 
second trips, he was able to formulate the terms of his debate with 
them in his treatise called DispitiaJio Raymsmdi Christian! et Hamar 
Saraceni, 11 but he was deported by the lenient Moslem governor 
after a period of captivity, [n his third crossing, after a relatively 
peaceful stay among the Moslems of Tunis, he sallied into Bugia on 
the Algerian coast, where he earned his much desired crown of 
martyrdom. At the age of eighty-three,, in the year 1315 or 1316. he 
stood in the middle of tlie town market to preach his faith, but the 
fury of the fanatic Berbers led them to stone him to death on the 
heach, where his body was picked up by a Genoese ship and taken 
fur interment in the cathedral of Palma cm the bland of Majorca- 
Contemporary with the movements identified with Nicholas IV on 
the one hand and Raymond Lull on the other, there arose a royal 
center of propaganda at the court of Philip IV the Fair, kins of 
France (1235-J314), Philip's reign was one of great moment in the 
annals of France, of the papacy, and of Europe in general. He had 
visions of amalgamating France and the empire under his own sover- 
eignty. He disgraced Boniface VIII and succeeded in drawing the 
papacy to France, at Avignon, with immeasurable consequences. He 
even dreamt of the creation of a new eastern empire, including 
Byzantium together with the Holy Land and the whole of the 
Mamluk sultanate of Egypt, under the rule of one of his sons. Such 
visions of world hegemony in the ago of the crusades were bound to 
direct the king's attention to the possibilities accruing from the 
leadership of the movement of holy war. The crusade, which was a 
basic element in papal foreign policy, eventually became one of the 
chief faetors in the effort to impose the supremacy of the Roman sec 
over Europe, Thus Philip undoubtedly wanted to follow the example 
of the pontiff and, by espousing the international cause, place 
himself at the head of the Christian commonwealth- Hi& advisors and 
courtiers naturally echoed the royal aspirations in their propagandist 
writings- They included two great jurists, Peter Dubois and William 
of Nogarci, as well as four men of action -Jacques de Malay, grand 
master of the Templars, FuJk of Villaret, master of the Hospitallers, 
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Henry l[ de Lusignan> king of Cyprus, and Benedict Zaccaria* Geno- 
ese admiral. 

The wcwk wluch best represents the ideas and policies prevailing at 
Philip's court is Peter Dubois's treatise entitled De recuperation? 
Ttrre Sancie, 13 which he wrote under I he auspices of the French 
king and dedicated in 1307 to Edward I of England, known for his 
crusading enthusiasm. Dubois's treatise is one of the most remarkable 
documents of its kind produced during this period. Written by a man 
of law, it deals, systematically with a] I the contemporary problems 
.arising from the projects of crusade and offers ah the solutions in line 
with the royal polity. Dissensions in Europe should be completely 
eradicated > and the unwilling states brought to reason by force. 
Discords must be submitted for final settlement by a European 
tribunal of arbitration composed of three ecclesiastical dignitaries 
and three laymen known to be inaccessible to corruption. Trade with 
the recalcitrant members of European society should be banned > and 
their citizens transported to colonize Palestine. The right of appeal to 
the pope should remain, but the papacy, according to his conception, 
must be deprived of its independence and dispossessed of its landed 
heritage. The popes must be settled in France, and tJi* whole of the 
church' hierarchy should return to the life of poverty exemplified in 
its early history. "The administration of church fiefs should be en- 
trusted to the ting of France* and the revenues of the Templars and 
Hospitallers should be confiscated and used for financing the cru- 
sade. In faet> these two orders, should be united into a single orga- 
nization whose sole business would be crusading, Tfie routes to the 
east could be selected according to the position and exigencies of 
each country. The empire must id opt a hereditary regime with a 
French prince on its throne. The government of the Holy Land, after 
its reconqucstj should be arranged on a military basis with a dux b?Hi 
and a body of centurions and cohorts of twelve warriors in every 
town. Each state should have its special hostels prepared for the 
reception and accommodation of its own subjects. The eastern Chris- 
tians and all heretical sects must be persuaded to join the Roman 
church. Missionary wort should be undertaken by competent per- 
sons conversant with the languages of the Orient. The priories of the 
Templars and Hospitallers should be utilized for the institution of 
schools where these languages would be taught. The crown of Egypt 
and " Babylon *' would be conferred upon Philip's second son, Philip 

13. Ed. C. V. LaniJaii {Colleciiofl *le lhusl jkwt wmr i rttude el I'disaipiKoHnL 
itlUlOlrt, [Xi Ptirii, L891); irum. W. [. Bnuirii. fte Recovery of (t\c Hoiy Tjmd (CoJumHi 
Unmnitt Records orcirilLaLLurt, to. Si, Mew Ywk, WtG). 
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(V), who would organize an eastern empire with French teanings. 
Thia curious medley of ideas> both feasible and unfeasible, provides 
(he Keynotes to the project Formulated by Peter Dubois under the 
auspices of a royal master to whom the crusade appeal? to have- been 
a means, rather than an end in itself. 

Perhaps the most practical propositions were those which came 
from a Latin resident in the Levant,, Marino Sanudo Torscllo, who 
was retated to an important Venetian dynasty settled in the Archipel- 
ago. He wrote a monumental work which he called Liber secretorum 
fidahum etuck; 1 * h* submitted its first redaction to pope Clement V 
in 1 309 and the second to king Charles IV of Fiance in 1323, As one 
who had traveled far and wide in the Levant, he had managed to 
collect more data and original material about the countries of that 
part of the world than any of his Latin contemporaries, His concep- 
tion of a successful crusade is based on economic principles above all 
other considerations. The chief source of Mamluk superiority is 
trade. The western maritime powers send their ships to the trade 
emporia of Egypt and Syria for the purchase of goods imported from 
India and the Far East By this means they Cruicn the sultans with 
Christian money which they employ in fighting the Christians in 
Palestine. Furthermore, some of the Christian states themselves per- 
fidiously supply the enemy with war material from European mar- 
kets and with slaves from Kaffa and elsewhere, destined to feed the 
Mamluk ranks with warriors. Past experience has taught Christians 
the hopelessness of depending solely on armed expeditions for the 
recovery of the Hoiy Land. In order to defeat the Mamluks, the 
Christians must first drain their foes* economic resources and stop 
their slave trade with the Tatars Therefore, a general ban on trade 
with the Islamk states in the Near East should be declared by the 
papacy on pain Of excommunication and interdict. Next t a maritime 
blockade should be enforced on the Moslem shores of Egypt and 
Syria. Special galleys should stand by to guard the waters of the 
Levant against intrusion and intercept any Moslem craft attempting 
to reach the western world. If this blockade were rigorously sus- 
tained over a period of three years, the Mamluk sultans would be 
completely crippled, and tbeir resources of men and material dried 
up. It is only then that the Christians might conduct their crusade 
with assured success for the recapture and retention of the Holy 
Land. 

In reality, the examples mentioned represent only a fraction of 
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the vast propagandist literature originatini: from the pens of theo- 
rists, ideologists, and pilgrim £ Of various nations in the west during 
the fourteenth century. In the meantime, the idea of an alliance with 
the Mongols for joint action against Islam, formulated in the age of 
Innocent IV (1243-1254) and Louis IX 0 226-1270), continued to 
haunt the imagination of western potentates even after the decline of 
the crusade. During this period the most striking efforts to convert 
the Mongols to Christianity are exemplified by the heroic carters of 
John of Monte Conino and his worthy contemporary Odoric of 
Pfrrdenone, whose lives and activities are landmarks in Far E Astern 
missionary history. Settled at Khanbalk) after extensive peregrina- 
tions in Asia, John of Monte Corvino bceame the original founder of 
the Catholic thurth in Cathay. He might have passed unnoticed by 
the west had one of liis letters not accidcnlfl.ll/ reached pope dem- 
ent V. In 1 3Q4 h he is said to have baptized five thousand souls at 
what is now Peking, and built two churches, He may have translated 
the New Testament and the Pisalter into the Mongol language, which 
he had mastered s though this remains to he proved. It was probably 
in the second decade of the century that Odoric joined him at 
Chanbaliq after one of the longest journeys on record in the Middle 
Ages, Odoric took the route to China by way of Constantinople, 
Tabriz, Baghdad, Hormur-, then by sea to Malabar, Ceylon, and 
Madras, whence he attained Sumatra and Java in the East Indies, 
finally reaching Zaitun (probably Tiinkiang) and Khanbalki- He 
returned to Avignon in 1550 completely exhausted, to die at Udine 
in the following year. In the meantime John, who had been elected 
bishop of Sultaniyeh and the Far East, had died in 1325- When 
James of Florence was murdered at an unknown place in the heart of 
China in 1362, it may be said that Catholic Christianity had come to 
an end in those remote regions, though the idea of joint action with 
the Mongols never died> but lay dormant in the western mind until 
Christopher Columbus revived it by his westward journey to India, 
onJy to discover the New World and bvc history a new orienta- 
tion. IS 

While the propagandists were hnsy stirring up the medieval mind 
for the crusade h a number of leading men decided to take positive 
action. Thus a series of minor preludes led the way to the greater 
campaigns of the seixjntf half of the fourteenth century. Apart from 
some abortive attempts ajsainst the Byzantine empire, the first expe- 
dition to tome williin the category of holy warfare at tliis time was 
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the Aegean crusade, which resulted in the capture of Smyrna in 
J 344. L * After prolonged negotiations between the Roman see and 
Venice, pope Clement VI in a memorandum dated August 1343 
proclaimed the formation of a Holy League to suppress Turkish 
aggression. The constituent members of the League agreed among 
themselves on raising a fleet of twenty galley to intercept Turkish 
movements in the Archipelago : Venice was ready to provide si*, the 
pope four, king Hugh IV of Cyprus four* and the Hospitallers six. 
Clement VJ finally nominated Henry of Asti. the Latin patriarch of 
Constantinople, as head of the coalition tleet and Martin Zaccaria, 
the Genoese former lord of Chios, as commander of his naval 
squadron. Venice appointed Feter Zeno admiral of the Venetian 
gaileys. They met at Negroponte and were joined by the remaining 
slups from Cyprus and Rhodes, now the seat of the Hospitallers h 
under their master HeHioii of VtlJeneuve. The joint tleet then sailed 
toward Anatolia and took the city uf Smyrna by surprise, though the 
citadel was held by LTmur Pasha, emir of Ay din. Their armies made 
a triumphant entry into the city on October 2& t 1344. It would 
remain in the hands of the Christians until the whole of Asia Minor 
was seized by the invincible hordes, of Timur after the battle of 
Ankara in 1402. 

The crusade of Humbert II of Viennois was the natural continua- 
tion to the success of the Holy League in the Aegean. Meager as it 
may seem h the capture of Smyrna was hailed by the pontiff as the 
beginning of the end of the sorrows and humiliation of the Lai ins in 
the Near East. Processions were ordained to commemorate the victo- 
ry in the s(reets of Avignon, The pope urged the kings "of England 
and France, Edward III Plant agenet and Philip VlofValois, to desist 
from the Hundred Years 1 War and unite their forces Against their 
common enemy. He wrote the doge of Venice a congratulatory 
message to induce lum to persist in his struggle gainst the Turks, In 
brief, western Europe seemed astir, and another Godfrey of Bouillon 
was expected to emerge on the scene of events and lead the Christian 
hosts to a crushing victory over the forces, of Islam. 

It was at this moment that Humbert II, dauphin of Viennois h a 
very unhappy man, took to the idea of the crusade. The death of his 
only son and heit iiad left him inconsolable, and he had resolved to 
drown his grief in fighting the Moors in Spain and to atone for his 
past disaffection with ecclesiastics by serving the Roman see, As soon 

the news of tJtc fall of Smyrna reached the west in December 
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1344, he decided to deflect his project from Spain arid continue the 
Aegean campaign under the auspices of the pope, After renouncing 
his feudal rights over the Dauphine, which would ultimately go to 
the French crown d he offered to equip rive galley s with twelve 
bannerets, three hundred knights and a thousand arbalesters, tn 
return > he requested that tlie pope grant him the hi^h command of 
the crusade, allow him the proceeds of the usual tithes, and recognize 
his suzerainty over all the conquered territories. With some reluc- 
tance, Clement VI and his cardinals approved these terms on condi- 
tion that Humbert should remain in the east for three years with 
some hundred men-at-arms. Finally Ihe "Captain-General of the 
Crusade against the Turk* and the Unfaithful to the Holy Church of 
Rome,*' as Humbert was styled, sailed from Marseilles in September 
1345 and disembarked at Genoa h to Cross Lombardy to Venice and* 
after weeks of negotiation t resume his voyage.. He was urged by the 
pope to proceed, if possible, to the Genoese colony of Kaffa across 
the Black Sea, and to help in its relief from the Tatars, who were 
besieging the whole of the Crimea. 

When Humbert reached the Aegean, he allowed himself to become 
irivQlved in the futile diplomatic and military broils of the Genoese 
with the members of the League and the Latins of the Orient to such 
an extent that he suffered some losses at the hands of the Genoese in 
the waters of Negroponte. Afterwards, he seems to have scored some 
minor successes over Turkish mariners on the high sea and later at 
Smyrna. But until the summer of l347 n he neither attained the Black 
Sea nor achieved any substantial victories over the enemies of his 
faith. Meanwhile his wife died, and her death completed (tie tragedy 
of his private life. In despair, he suddenly decided to relinquish all liis 
plans and retire to Franee, where he became a Dominican friar. The 
pope absolved him from his previous obligations and, in 1351, even 
granted him the honorary title of Latin patriarch of Alexandria- On 
January 1A, 1 354, he was nominated bishop of Paris, but he died at 
Clermont at the age of forty-three before reaching his new see. To 
tEie end, he preferred to retain the semblance of his old titJes and 
subscribed himself "the late dauphin of Viennois- 1 ' 

The highwatcr mark in the history of the Levantine crusade in 
later medieval times was reached during the reign of Peter I de 
Lusjgnan, Latin king of Cyprus (1359-1369). Since the extermina- 
tion of the crusader states in the Holy Land, Cyprus had become one 
of the chief bulwarks of western Christianity in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. It was therefore natural that its Latin monarchs should do 
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everything in their power t 0 enhance the cause of holy war against 
(heir dangerous Moslem neighbors. Thus the island t which became an 
important trad? emporium for the Latins, also turned out to be a key 
point in crusading activities. As a beginning, the Lusigrtan kings 
conducted several minor attacks on some of the coastal towns of 
Mamluk Syria and Turkish Anatolia. Peter managed indeed to cap- 
ture the city of Adalia and some other smaller settlements on the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, but these successes proved to be 
merely modest forerunners to the sack of Alexandria in 1 365. 17 

Fetefs closest associates in the forthcoming fray were Peter Ide] 
Thomas and Philip of Meiieres h two of the outstanding figures in the 
propaganda for the crusade. Peter Thomas became Latin patriarch of 
Constantinople and apostolic legate for the east In 1364. Thence- 
forth he devoted himself to the twofold task of tonrerting the 
Orthodox Greeks to the Roman creed and promoting the cause of 
holy war agahist Moslems in the Levant Realising the tenacity of the 
Greeks in matters of faith h he found it more advantageous to dwell in 
Cyprus with a king who shared his aspirations and with his disciple 
Philip Of Meiieres. 

When these three champions of the crusade assembled in Cyprus 
war with the Moslems became a foregone conclusion, Peters occupa- 
tion of Adalia in J 36 1 only whetted the king's appetite foi further 
and greater victories against the Moslems in other fields. In order to 
ensure the success of his pessogium generate, the king embarked on a 
European tour to implore the sovereigns of western Christendom for 
manpower and materiel. He sailed from Famagusta in the company 
&f the patriarch Peter Thomas and his chancellor Philip of Meiieres 
on October 74, 1362- After a short halt at Rhodes, where he was 
encouraged by the Hogpitallcrc and their master Roger de Pin;), he 
landed with his suite at Venice on December 5, 1362. He had a royal 
reception in the commune and obtained promises from the doge 
Lorenzo Celsi to supply the uxusade with indispensable galleys. The 
king then led a triumphant journey through the north Italian towns 
of Meatrc h Padua, Verona h Milan, Pavia, and Genoa, where he spent 
more tlian a month to reconcile the Genoese and win their sympathy 
and maritime aid for his project. Then he proceeded to Avignon, the 
sent of pope Urban V, where he successfully carried out some 
important negotiations under papal' auspices with the French king 
John II the Good, who promised full support to the august visitor. 
The pope tlien officially declared the crusade on April 14 and 
appointed cardinal F-1ias Talleyrand of Perigord apostolic legate for 

17. On Petet I and Itu act oi Alevpddcb i*? -jha telnw, pp. 553—35 7- 
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the campaign, while the two kings took the cross from Urban *s 
hands. Thence Peter traversed almost the whole of the European 
continent in search of recruits and material aid from its various 
potentates and great feudatories. He followed a rather circuitous 
route across France, Flanders, Brabant, Germany t and back to Paris 
to discuss concrete details with John H, tlien traveled around Brit- 
tany and Normandy until he sailed from the port of Calais to 
England- He was received with honor at Snrithfield by Edward III, 
who paid all his expenses during his stay in England and presented 
him with a good ship named Catherine, costing 12 ,000 francs. 

Afterward, Peter spent Christmas of 1363 in Paris and went to 
meet the Black Prince in Aquitaine, where the news of the death of 
king John in April 1364 forced his return to the French capital to 
attend the royal funeral. He had to renew negotiations with John's 
successor, diaries V the Wise, who was more restrained in his 
promises than his. late fatlier. After assisting in the coronation cere- 
mony at the cathedra! of Rheims> the train of the Cypriote monarch 
again penetrated Central Europe and. won more adherents to the 
cause, nutaPly at the courts of margrave Frederick III of Meissen, 
duke Rudotph H of Saaony > and even the Holy Roman emperor 
Charles IV at Prague, in addition to the kings of Hungary and Poland. 
Jousts, tournaments, and All manner of festivities were held in his 
honor every where. Cracow was probably the farthest point- that he 
attained eastward. Finally t his entry into Venice was registered on 
November II, 1364, and soon afterward he and his chivalry boarded 
the Venetian fleet prepared for the occasion. 

While the Icing tlius journeyed throughout Europe, diplomatic 
action was conducted by the papal curia in other fields, Cardinal 
TaJleyrand had died, so Urban V appointed Peter Thomas as his 
successor in the crusade. The new legate and Philip ofMeiiereswcre 
the chief instigators in papal activities. Letters were sealed by the 
pontiff inviting all the sovereigns of Europe to join the crusade, and 
papal bulls were issued at Avignon to grant the usual privileges 
together with plenary indulgences to all crusaders. Men of many 
nations had already been waiting at Venice before the king s arrival, 
and a number of small companies are said to have sailed from 
Otranto and Genoa, though the Genoese contribution was much 
more modest than that of the Venetians in (hifr campaign. All the 
forces were ordered to converge in the waters of Rhodes and the 
king and his retinue finally set sail from Venice on June 27, 1365- 
Their ultimate objective was guarded as a dose secret within the 
limited circle of Ills most trusted advisors. He feared the perfidy of 
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the Venetians, who he suspected might betray the destination of the 
crusade to the enemy in exchange far trade privileges. 

Hie joint fleet which was converted it REiodes from Cyprus, 
Venice, and elsewhere between June and October 1365 totaled about 
165 vessels, including transports h galleys h and all manner of sea-craft, 
let itifc end, the various contingents went aboard their respective ships 
on Saturday, October 4, l3o"5 h in readiness for their unknown 
destination. The watery of Rhodes rang with their war cries > and the 
Cup tains were ordered to sail parallel to the southern coast of 
Anatolia. Off the little island of Crambusa h the aim of the campaign 
was announced and the fleet was ordered to turn south in the 
direction of the city of Alexandria, which they sighted on Thursday > 
October 9. 

Alexandria undoubtedly one of the most important seaports 
not only in the Mamluk empire but in the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean basin- Its remarkable hostels and bazaars abounded in all 
manner of merchandise, Its markets surged with tradesmen from the 
east and the west> for here was the center of exchange of the staples 
and goods of all nations. The immense revenues levied by the sultan 
from these vast transactions filled his, coffers with the money neees- 
sa.ry for the purchase of the implements of war and the slaves used in 
fighting the Christians, more especially since the breakdown of the 
European maritime blockade. Peter's decision to capture Alexandria 
and use It as a base for further conquests to disable Egypt was 
regarded as wise, and the time*, were propitious for the tampanjri- 
Ibn-^Anrim, governor of the city, was absent on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The reigning sultan Sha'ban was a small boy of eleven,, and his 
yuardian prince Yelbogha abused the wide powers with which he was 
entrusted. The Mamluk battalions were torn asundei into factions 
without an overall leader. Vet it would be wrong to assume that 
Alexandria was in no position to withstand attacks. The city was 
Strongly fortified with double walls and a series of invulnerable 
towers. Its arsenal was full of war materiel, even though the number 
of regular troops was depleted. The unexpected collapse of the 
defense was due to other unforeseen causes. 

When Peter made a forced landing, after some opposition which 
his men crushed with little difficulty the crusaders began lo attack 
the Green Gate on October 10. They soon saw the futility of their 
endeavors, since tbe upper walls were heavily guarded ul that area. 
Later in the day, however, they discovered that the section of the 
walls overlooking the Custom-House Gate was completely unde- 
fended. That gate opened from the inside to the Custom-House, 
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which was locked by the customs of ficer Ibn-Churab to prevent theft 
of the goods stored therein. Meanwhile, a great tower barred access 
from the part of the wail above the Green Gate to that above the 
Custom-House Gate. That gap hi the defense provide J the, attackers 
with their sole opportunity, which they seized immediately by burn- 
lug the undefended gate while others employed ladders to mount the 
wall. The bewildered Egyptians watched the assault and then has- 
tened toward the land gates to save their lives. These are the main 
data on which William of Machaut |fl and an-Nuwairl AMskandarT, 19 
the two historians mrnl eye-witnesses of the crusade from the. oppos- 
ing camps, are in full agteemen t. 

For the rest of the story „ we have to rely on the Egyptian 
fiunalist-that is, from the occupation of the city on October 10 to 
its evacuation on October 16, The havoc that followed the appear- 
ance of the Cliristian knights within the walls was indescribable. 
Masses of inhabitants thronged the narrow circuitous lanes with their 
light treasures, pushing toward the Rosetta Gate in [he east and the 
southern land gates. The miserable Fat* of those who lagged behind 
was sealed, for they were either killed or carried into captivity , The 
trade storehouses were pillaged, aiid what could not be carried away 
was destroyed. Public buildings and emptied warehouses were set 
aflame. The sack of the city was completed systematically, and in 
that short span of time the "Queen of the Mediterranean" was left in 
a state of irreparable wreckage; even the Coptic uhurches of their 
fcJIow Christians of the east were looted. The harmless beasts of 
burden were put to the sword after the conveyance of the booty, and 
their bodies were collected and burnt only later by the Moslems on 
reentering the city. When all their havoc was accomplished, the 
looters took to their ships in groups, deserting their posts in the city h 
much to the disgust of such dedicated leaders of the crusade as the 
king and his two consultants, Peter Thomas and Philip of Mezieres. 
At this juncture the vanguard of the troops from Cairo, alleged to be 
some hundred thousand strong, appeared in the outskirts of the city. 

[Jl the end, after some futile negotiations between Yelbogha's 
emissaries and the king on board one of his galleys, the Christian 
fleet sailed back home laden with booty and without releasing the 

IS. Ed. Lquk M» Libit n* La Prtte d'Ai&tandrit <™ efiKtfiqite du raiPitrrfi** de 
Lvsigtwn (Sdcifli du rOrien-: In I in. :4riu liiJlorJqua, tit>. 1' GctSCJa., 1STT), 
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Moslem captives. There ensued a series of minor incident* during the 
next four years. Prolonged negotiations were interrupted by Cypriote 
raidi on tlie Syrian and Egyptian shorts to force a written peace 
treaty out of the sultan's hands. But Yelbogha was ordy playing for 
time while Egypt was diligently importing timber from Syria (0 
construct a fleet for retaliation on Cyprus. The Egyptians never 
forgot the calamity which had befallen them at Alexandria, and the 
Cypriotes were doomed to pay a heavy price for their untoward 
adventure, iD Peter Thomas died at Famagusta in 1366; his disciple 
Philip of M£zl£res did not return to Cyprus after the anamination of 
f eter 1 in J 369, He later became tutor to the French crown prince 
Charted (VI). 

Per liaps the main immediate result of the sack of Alexandria was 
the promotion of another crusade which took place in a totally 
different region, As soon as the tidings of the triumph achieved at 
Alexandria were circulated in the west„ a wave of excitement swept 
the European courts for the continuation of the work so auspiciously 
reinaugu rated by Cyprus, Pope Urban V at Avignon was overjoyed* 
while Charles V of France delegated John d'Olivier to inform Peter 
de Lusignan that hij hosts would soon join the Cypriotes in a final 
effort to rout the Moslem 5 and return the Holy Land to the Latins. 
Bertrand du Guesclin renewed lad-s crusading vow T and Florimont of 
Lespant actually reached Cyprus with a band of followers for the 
purpose of aiding the king in his strife. Still more important was the 
project of count Amadto VI of Savoy t who had previously taken the 
Cross with king Peter from Urban *s hands at Avignon. As be was 
preparing to Sail to Cyprus* the Venetians told him> allegedly h that 
peace had. been concluded with Egypt. In any event, he directed the 
new expedition toward Byzantium to light the Turks and Bulbars, 
Amadeo was motivated to take up arms in the Balkans by his 
relationship with John V Palaeologus, his cousin, 

h January 1 366 the count began his preparations for what was 
intended to be a passagtum generate. In addition to his own feudal 
militia > he recruited great numbers of mercenaries from Italy, Germa- 
ny s France, and England. His fleet, totaling fifteen galleys, was to sail 
in three squadrons from Venice, Genoa, and Marseilles, with Coron 
In the southern Morea as their rendezvous, whence concerted action 
would begin according to a preconceived plan. The count himself 
wiled from the Lagoons of Venice on June 11, 136G, and ail the 
galleys reunited at Coron on July 19. After settling a Jloval dispute 

50- 5*?lwlow,pp. J71-37J. 
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between Angelo, the Latin archbishop of Patras, and Mark of Bour- 
bon, the titular empress of Constantinople, Amadeo T £ fillips pro- 
ceeded toward their first objective, Gallipoli, across the Aegean by 
way of Negroponte. GaUipoli liad been the earliest European prey to 
Ottoman aggression when in 1354 it was wrested by sultan QrJchan 
from emperor John VI Cantacmenus; thenceforth that peninsula had 
became the chief landing place for the Asian troops on European soil 
and a magnificent bass for military operations in the Balkans. Jt was 
in August that the crusaders landed there and took the town of 
Gallipoli by surprise. After the Moslem garrison fled from the Invad- 
ers, Amadeo appointed Aim on Michel captain of the citadel and 
entrusted James of Lucerne with the governorship of the town. He 
left the Germ art company with them as a garrison and set sail for 
Constantinople. 

On his arrival in September, Amadeo discovered that his imperial 
cousin had been detained at Vidin because the Bulgarians would not 
permit him safe passage through their territory. This proved fatal to 
the campaign against the Turks, since Amadeo pursued the Bulgar- 
ians to regain John V + s freedom instead of purging the Balkans of 
Moslem contingents. The count h wisely avoiding the treacherous land 
route to the heart of Bulgaria, sailed through the Bosporus and 
northward on tlie Black Sea until he landed at a small place named 
Sozopolis His men took it by storm, together with a few other 
Bulgarian coastal towns including Mesembria> until they finally laid 
siege to the fortified dty of Varna. Realizing the impregnability of 
its walls and towers, however* he decided to send a group of envoys 
to negotiate the liberation of John V. An agreement was reached 
whereby the emperor was freed and the siege of Varna was raised. 
The campaign lasted from October till December and the sin idler 
towns were ceded to the Greeks against the payment of a sum which 
helped Amadeo to meet hit> liabilities to the mercenaries, soon to be 
disbanded after their year's term of service. At the same time, 
Amadeo tried hard to persuade John to accede to the principle of the 
reunion of the eastern church with Rome, but his efforts were foiled 
by the Greeks, who hated the Latins. In the end, the party sailed 
from Pera on June 4, 1367, and reached Venice on July 31- The 
count visited Urban V, now in Rome, and ultimately regained Turin h 
his capital. 

A lull in crusading activities followed the indecisive campaigns of 
Peter de Lusignan and Amadeo of Savoy. Toward the beginning of 
the last decade of the fourteenth century the center of crusading 
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gravity was moving slightly to the west, whert in Fmn« the "good 
duke" of Bourbon, Louis If of Clermont, was persuaded by the 
Genoese to lead a joint crusade with them in North Africa. Genoese 
trade had been suffering considerably at the hands of Saracen cor- 
sairs in the western Mediterranean, and some drastic measures had to 
be taken to save their merchant fleet from imminent dangers of 
piracy, The Efafsid kings of Tunisia encouraged the Moorish pirates, 
whose chief nest was the strong town of Mahdia. known in the 
French sources as the "Cite d^Auffrique"; and the Genoese therefore 
decided to launch a great campaign against it. On the other hand, 
Louis of Bourbon was fascinated by the idea of marching in the steps 
of the great St, Louis by conducting a crusade against the city of 
Tunis. A compromise was readied in 1390 by the allied parties. The 
Genoese republic provided the fleet with its equipment and man- 
power, while the duke recruited an army of fifteen thousand, com- 
prising nobies, Knights, men-at-arms, and squires. The Airignonese 
pope CJcmcnt Vll granted plenary absolution from sins to all those 
who joined the crusade^ and the French king issued royal ordinances 
empowering Louis to carry out the enterprise. Gentlemen from 
France, England Hainault, and Flanden hastened to enlist under the 
ducal banner. John Centurionc Oltramarino was appointed admiral 
of the fleet and was. accompanied by one thousand arbalesters and 
two thousand men-at-arms in addition to four thousand mariners 
from Genoa. The French embarked from Marseilles, and the foreign 
contingents took to the sea from Genoa. After an untusy voyage, the 
ships reassembled at the islet of Conigliera h sixteen leagues of f the 
African coast, and within reasonable reach of Mahdia, They halted at 
that island for nine days for recuperation and for consideration of 
their tactics. This delay gave the Tunisians time to muster their 
fotces for the coming battle and to reinforce the city garrison. 

The landing of the Christians took place without interruption just 
outside Mahdia, Then they remained in a continuous state of war for 
nearly two months of the merciless African summer. On the whole H 
the city garrison assumed a strictly defensive attitude, while the Joint 
armies of the kingdoms of Tunisia, Bugia, and Tlemsen unremittingly 
liarassed the Christians from outside without allowing themselves to 
be drawn into an open or decisive battle with them. Though prod- 
igies of valor were allegedly displayed and all manner of war ma- 
chinery was used, the issue remained undecided until the Genoese 
secretly began to treat with the enemies in favor of their trade 
interests. A truce was concluded for ten yeare, during which the 
Moslems were bound to abstain from all acls of piracy on the Jiigh 
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seas. Abnad, the ruler of Tunisia h also promised to pay an annual 
tribute for fifteen yean to the Genoese for retaining Mahdia in 
Modern liands, and further, to pay an Immediate war indemnity of 
25,000 ducats,, to be- shared between tlie duke and the commune. 
Both sides were exhausted, and the Christian council of war ap- 
proved the treaty, with the duke insisting that he should be the last 
to board a galley. The armies reached Europe in October 1390. The 
Genoese had achieved their aims, and the crusaders liad unwittingly 
helped in the fulfillment of the Genoese aspirations. In other words, 
the duke and his contingents proved to be a cat's-paw for the clever 
Genoese merchant and the Barb&ry crusade faded to accomplish its 
original purpose as a holy war. 21 

The pious propagandists and earnest crusaders had again suffered 
disillusionment, and their spiritual agonies were voiced in the works 
of Philip of Meaieres,, who had retired in 1380 to the convent of the 
Celesthtes in Parii h to devote himself to crusade propaganda until his 
death in 1405. The period between the campaign of 1390 and the 
crusade of Nicopolis in 1396 represents the pe*J; of Philip's prolific 
output in the field of propagandist literature. It- was then indeed that 
his project of a New Militia found its fullest expression in several new 
tracts, notably in his unpublished epistJe to Richard II dated 1395. 23 
The importance of this document ]ies in the fact that it was semi- 
official, since it was submitted by order of Charles VI of France to 
the English king, [n its nine "materes," or chapter*: he preached 
peace between the two monarehs and the unity of thei r armies with 
the New Militia in order to serve effectively the cause of the crusade. 
Although the proposition was not discountenanced in either of the 
two courts, its supporters had to turn elsewhere fcr a leader of the 
new movement, and this they found in rich Burgundy. Tts duke 
Philip II the Bold wanted his son h John of Ncvers, to be knighted in 
the field of honor fighting the "infidels'' and, moreover, to earn 
much prestige for his duchy by leading the crusade. 

The time was ripe for war in the east. Alarming news had reached 
the west about the advance of the Ottoman Turks even beyond the 
confines of the Byzantine empire. King Sigismund of Hungary sent 
John of Kanizsay, the archbishop of Gran, to solicit help at the 
French court in 1395. The response to the call for a crusade was 
widespread among the French nobility, particularly in Burgundy. 

21. On Ldv'k of twilw'i emtjJfl see also bclxw. pp. 481-463. Apparaitir naiil»r Uw 
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John (te Meingre) Boucicaolt, marsha] of France h the admiral John of 
Vicnne, Enguerrand of Coney, Philip and Henry of Ear, Guy and 
William of Treniolay, and many other nobles of distinction took the 
cross and came with followers, feudal retainers, and mercenary 
troops to join the movement. Elaborate preparations for this Hungar- 
ian voyage were undertaken everywhere, especially in Burgundy, 
where nothing was overlooked and no expense spared, according to 
Pioissart's report. 25 Benedict XTU, the Avignonese pope, issued a 
scries of bulls in the course of 1395 to release John of Nevers, now 
recognized as head of the Franco- Burgund tan contingents, from 
certain vows, and to grant him and all his followers the usual plenary 
absolution from sins on the occasion of the crusade. Still earlier, the 
Roman pope, Boniface IX, had already declared the holy war in the 
countries adhering to his obedience in east Central Europe in 1354, 
The Great Schism of the church in the west did not affect the 
unanimity of aJJ parties in regard to this crusade. 

The news spread fat and wide in the western states, and auxiliary 
armies began to form in Germany and elsewhere. The German 
crusaders were led by the palsgrave Rupert U (Ruprecht Pipan) N the 
count of Katzenetlenbogen, 1 * count Hermann II of Oily, and 
burgrave John 111 of Nuremberg. Although it was formerly believed 
that a large English contingent participated in the crusade, the 
contemporary sources do not justify this view. is A few Englishmen 
did take part, and similarly small numbers of volunteer^ and merce- 
naries were raised from Spain and die Italian communes. But the 
main bulk of the army accompanied Sigisinund from Hungary „ and 
detachments of no mean size also came from the eastern European 
countries of Bohemia, Poland, and, above all, WaHschia, The total 
numbers of the combined forces have been estimated at anywhere 
from ten to a hundred thousand strong. 3 * 
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The Franc o-Burgundian forces started from Dijon in April I3?6 
and pursued the route along the Danube. Their general rendezvous 
with the other contingents was Buda, where all the leaders held a 
council of war with Sigismund to consider future plans and tactics. 
This must hftve taken ptoce in late, July or early August 1396. 
Sigismund suggested the ttdopticn of defensive tactics, which he 
knew from experience to be marc effective in dealing with the Turks. 
His advice was rejected outright by the western generals, who, 
according to Froissart, had come "to conquer the whole of Turkey 
and to march into the empire of Persia. ... the kingdom of Syria, 
and the Holy Land." 

The, united armies thus moved south as far as Orsova and crossed 
the Danube at the Iron Gate, From that point, the real campaign 
began with several minor successes. The crusaders seized the towns of 
Vidin and Rahova in Bulgaria, and evidently they did not discrimi- 
nate between the Turkish garrisons and the original Orthodox Chris- 
tian natives. Their victorious march south of the Danube, marked by 
atrocities, met its fitst check at the strong city of Nicopolis, which 
they reached on September 10. Nicopolis was built on a fortified hill 
overlooking the Danube to the north and a vast plain to the south- It 
was surrounded by double walls and invulnerable towers, and was 
impossible for the crusaders to take by storm, so they decided to lay 
siege to it r Although the Venetians had agreed to provide naval 
support for the crusade , their flotilla never came near Nicopolis. The 
grand master Philibert of Naillac, however did appear with a contin- 
gent of Hospitallers. The siege lasted fifteen days. During that period, 
no constructive measures, were taken to face future emergencies; the 
besiegers wasted the time in gambling, orgies, and debauchery. 

The position on the Turkish side stood in complete contrast to 
that of the Christian camp. Sultan fiayazid [, called "the Thunder- 
bolt" (Ylldlilm), besieging Constantinople when the news of the 
advent of the crusaders was communicated to him from Nicopolis. 
He raised the siege immediately and mustered all his Asian and 
European troops for the relief of Nicopolis, which he reached on 
September 24 with an army about the si?je of the crusaders', 27 But 
although the two camps were numerically almost equal, the Turks 
were far superior to the Christians in discipline^ unified action, 
tactics, and unflagging leaderslnp, 

27, Tbt Turka lttvi befri *t:U im [fed ia had a. 54 ,D W-rrmi. vartgiticd of ioranuy, 
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In the first instance, Sigisrnund urged the Frcnth and foreign 
contingents to remain in the rear far the decisive blow in the 
forthcoming battle, but these protested vigorously against a plan 
wliicli would in their opinion deprive them of the honor of leading a 
victory. Sigtemund pleaded that the Hungarians were more conver- 
sant with Turkish methods of war, and that he wanted to plant the 
WallacliLarLS in the van rather than leave them in the rear on account 
of then doubtful allegiance, but his plea was without avail- On 
Monday, September 25, the French and allied legions occupied the 
main battle in the van for the first assault, while the greater masses of 
the Hungarians, WaHitchisins, and other eastern European contingents 
were stationed in the rear- Whereas the Christians occupied the 
plains, the Ottomans arranged their lines on a southern hill in a very 
strong position. Bayazid placed his irregular light cavalry (akinjis)on 
the hillside facing the Christians with a thick field of long, pointed 
stakes behind them. Next above stood the foot-archers (janissaries 
and a£ab&) r The French end allied contingents galloped uphill with 
their heavy shire horses and had no difficulty in routing the mounted 
Turkish vanguard. The survivors fled right and left to regroup tlieir 
formations behind the archers in readiness to resume hostilities 
Confronted by the stakes and exposed to Turkish arrows, the Chris- 
tian front lines had to dismount and pull the stakes in order to reach 
the Ottoman bowmen for hand-to-haiid fighting. With considerable 
effort and some losses, they achieved their purpose and inflicted 
heavy slaughter on the Turks, v/ho fled for tlieir lives toward the 
hilltop pursued by the Ouristians. On attaining the summit com- 
pletely exhausted, the latter, to their horror, saw Bayazid 's picked 
cavalry (sipahis), together with his vassal Sethi under Stephen Laza- 
revich h several thousand strong, hidden behind the skyline. Thus the 
pursuers became the pursued and the slaughter was reversed even 
more fiercely h while the survivors were carried into captivity, 

The position of the Hungarians a tid WallachJans had become 
desperate even before the Turks descended on the. plain- The stam- 
pede of the riderless horses discarded before the field of stakes was 
taken in the rear as a sign of discomfiture, and the VYallacluans 
started to withdraw. Confusion followed in the Hungarian lines as a 
co]isequence h though Sigisrnund and his loyal feudatories continued 
to fight as hard and as long as was humanly possible- In the end, he 
had to take to flight with some of his leading mem the grand master 
of Rhodes, and the burgrave of Nuremberg. They hoarded a small 
boat jind floated down the Danube to the Black Sea, whence they 
returned in Venetian galleys to their respective homes by way of 
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Constantinople, Rhodes, and Ragusa. The rest of their men, apart 
from the few who managed to save themselves by hurried flight 
through the neigh boring woods, were- either killed or imprisoned. 

Later, Bayazid was startled when he realized his own losses, esti- 
mated at "thirty thousand," and his wrath was demonstrated in the 
treatment of the three thousand Christian prisoners oti the morrow 
of the day of the hat tie, Stripped of their clothed and tied together 
with ropes, the captives were led before the sultan in groups to be 
decapitated in cold blood, Bayazid discovered among them a certain 
James of Helly, whom he had previously employed in his eastern 
campaigns and who knew Turkish. It was through his mediation that 
the French and Burgund Jan nobility escaped the rank and fuVs grim 
fate; their lives were spared for the heavy ransom of 200,000 gold 
florins. Among others, these included John of Nevejs, Enguerrand of 
Coucy h Guy of Tremolay, and Philip of Artois, count of Eu. Young 
men under twenty were spared for sale in the slave markets of the 
Levant or presentation to other Moslem potentates. The news of the 
complete discomfiture of the crusaders overwhelmed European soci- 
ety with deep grief, which was alleviated only slightly by the return 
of the- few noble captives after the payment of their heavy ransom. 

The downfall of the western chivalry on the field of Nlcopolis 
marked the end of any hope that the Ottoman empire could be 
destroyed by Christendom , and Turkey was accepted as a European 
power- Though the road to the Hungarian plains was open before the 
Turks after Sigtsmund's disaster and flight , Bayazid preferred to 
consolidate his Balkan possessions and bide his time for further 
expansion. Meanwhile, the crusade had iieoome an anachronism r 
Only u few revered its memory and continued to work hard at 
resuscitating the moribund movement- After the defeat of 1396, 
Philip of Mezieres, in his retreat in the convent of the Celestines in 
Paris, composed yet another of his famous epistles, which he entitled 
Eptefrc lamentable et coftsolatoire and presented to the duke of 
Burgundy. 1 * In it h he enumerates the causes of the calamity and 
prescribes remedies for healing the wounds of Christendom < which 
lacked the four virtues of good governance -Order, Discipline, Qbedi- 
ence : and Justice, In their stead, the three daughters of Lucifer- Van- 
ity, Covetoufl-ness, and Luxury -ruled the whole society. The "Nova 
Militia Passionis" is termed the only hope- for the eradication of these 
vices and for redeeming the honor of (western) Christendom. Philip 
extols the principles of his new organization, representing the sittnrw 
2E, Esljicls ir vol. XVI of Frc-iis*[f s Cfirtmt/ftttt. ed Kfirvyn dc LertHiTiove. 
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perfection to ensure victory for his three "estates" of kings, nobility, 
and bourgeoisie, equivalent to the classes of commanders, cavalry, 
and Infantry in the forthcoming campaigns against "miscreants," 
Again h Philip preaciies peace and goodwill among all Christians of the 
we&t, lie advises the duke of Burgundy, the kings of France and 
England, and all good Catholics to join forces to avenge their humil- 
iation in the east and restore the birthplace of Christ to Rome. But 
PhiUp of Meziires was. to use his own words, an old dreamer- a voice 
from the pas-t in a world of change. The crusade of Nicopolis was the 
last serious attempt by western Europe at united offensive action of 
the traditional kind in the history of the holy war against [slam. 
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BYZANTIUM AND THE 
CRUSADES, 1261-1354 



From the first the Byzantine empire had been intimately con- 
nected with the movement tjf the western crusades, to the Holy Land. 
It had perhaps even been the appeals of Alexins I Conine ji us for aid 
against the SelchUkid Turks that had put into the head of pope 

TTu* prul«p*l Cl«t FiiiLDriaTiS tut rht pejiod I261-H53. of piirn*Tjr iirt[Mjjrail« fo[ tFie 
Dj'iuiUtK: a&jiect c,{ the later. cruiadeE., ate Gews* ftctiyLHf™, Of Mtehatk rt /|mJru/i(co 
Ata«?tafjr film Xflf (i*L I. fctkcr h CP"*, 2 hdIs., Bonn, 1&35>; fJlctplionw d^ras. 
Esnmui™ hist<™ fed. L Sttioptn and ]. Bekfcrtr, CS/IJ, 3 v^s, Bmin, J^n 
ditticusenvi, tfrnartonim tibrj fV fed- L. Sthupcn, CWW. 3 vrdi. r Bold, Ifl^S-LftlJ)- 
Oort; Sptirmtd*!, .drawta (fld, I- BeVl:Hr r CSWJ. Bonn, 163*. ajud *d. f. ft, Pupodnpultft, 2 
*0la., Liiipaiif, 193S-I93J) (trifle Ms OtaJCfln moral \i aCCeflttd *5 Hntben(ic r Uic 
Ctrwr^iJ rftifflM ii dispiltEfl, and has been letmed * Uter ™rtplLa(L-Ml by MpunriiU Melt!- 
senuij i Lumens Ctwlwc^mdyba, fle orisin* rtfiifj fidwdniui (.«L I- BeMw* GWfi. 
Pflnn, L&tS, and ed- B. DaiKi, fffeforiwi/m ittwlWlJffflfJOHer. J v*jL- in 3„ Bud*peit. 
1922-192T); and Ducat, Hiitorw bytanHna ftd. 1. UckhEj, CSffiJ. Bonn, 1834, mi «l. V. 
GrfiCU, flftVfffl Jar^iJid'Jfrfflff rJJJ-JtfdJ, BuChalCSt,. All of LltelCaJf aJ» published 

il\ MiiPt, f\rJH)l l «ja ffCJ. FurHifcr StiUtW materi*! = ritad in F. J. Dolgsr. K*j!«jr$K 

iter Jfccttrt^iawfrp] der cwnvmnpB™ ItafcJta..., [arts J-i EHimkh and Berlin, 1*32- 
l9fiS>. 

Very liMld Hal b«Jl TV [il ten specifically col Byzantine attituil*! IWJatd the later wen«rri 
unuadtt; ICf V. Laurent, "Lid** Hi ffKlt± S*irHr> et la irtdlHori bj;iflji1ina P lh fltfw« 
hlaariWS * eurOfiim, XX!l[ (19+6), T|-?B; P. Labels, <1 Bj™heb «E ]a ctoUade; 1 

Jtsteivni M X COnknnW Jnunnaianak di SriWiTt SfoWpTjf. HI (T=l™*n£*. 19 Si), 595 FT.; 
artd J, Bouquet^ brief ""B^ianr* c< La dEmiirKt uffctuivei de I'OtCiufiiil tOdtre lslgm." 
Cmnsi^i del'Otitrt Ijv&mtinmij Canitiutrfntfir {luikh, 1 36-1 ), PP- 1-] J. 

Wf3ier(l SOUinw Hdd monnurajUlfi, 0(1 ttK Other bard, wllidl toucri <W Lhe Bl'iaritLne 
mrtilwrncnt in th= Ijter perhd art ex(remely mirrWrOUi- only B Few tan be Lltcd twtf. T=i,T-tl 
w« rnjt= tlis peneral worka t>- A- S. Aliya, I"** Owflrif « i** MaWe {L™idart r 
l?3fl> r tovarirr^ ttve «itir= mnvfiflurjit but emplunb.lrifc Ihc WTittirt >™d Arab Ekta; J. 
Mnrilbi Lj* Kfiuls h I-a Fmrrttf rrd Orr^it^ flU XIV* Sitcte tfarls, iSSfr)" M. \*vr$* r Ffrfippc dc 
Mtzitrn {Jtf?-i405j et la croimde ok Xi¥* iHcir {Puis, 1*96): A. LilicecII, "Tha Cruiaslc 
in [be Fciuris#riLh tcntury," in J. UsJe *r jf., cds,, Crjr^t irt rA* Im*r ^irrfe <4te* 
{Lordon, I96S}, pp. 122-154; »nd P. LejtMtR h ^ , ^VIlp^rf JW^fVi. Byxaw. ct roccidait 
{Pans. 1957). OLlWC WOCtE (oucFiina on VatiCUS of Lh« l*t=f cnindt* nrtd EyMPtiuiri are D. 
GeqrtakcnpLQs, £mp*-Jw JWr^flirar fateeoiopit emf rAe Wfif l25&-i2$2 (Cambridge MaH., 
1959); L r . FSOSCtl, Kdiver Andrvn&Ot tfi. ftfiwlnpji (Anulwrtl«ifi h 19C5); nnd E. Lladc^ 
^fiHpAf rur Wtttler^Kchlltnt <icr teijnuLkcn H*ffK>t«fi in ^titantim^! Jm R^nrt/r 
rf W *t><l>viiandK<±cn Polity 1261 btt ft»>t 13IQ CJcnn, l9iS)la.1so C Rrslunn. ,L NoLftfl 311 J 
Jc projet d= mniw eiiLrd L^mpenmi P4i^Kd ]K PaL&rfojtu* cl Onltrin* de Courtfn*/ 
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Urban II the idea of launching the Fiist Crusade. 1 The armies of this 
initial expedition and of the Second Crusade, as well as portions of 

(ll*?-^" flaw histwinn dit m4-c*i europeea, 1 (1*J4). 59-63; and C Hajinewrij, 
"TcntBtivct dc miris^a de deux ills dMadrojilc II M4(Jogm> a*c£ des prbietsuc laUnet," 
rfiHf.. 1 J9-H0- On ChailW 4)f VaJolat plani see Deluville Lfi RnUuJi. ij JI>»IW« en CWerK. 
pp. and ft. MtJinvlMt, H 'LriPr(jjPts de Charles da VaJudssur. J'eitipLie de Con S tan r, ina- 

pt*," flrirfaffiigHtf dt t'&utlc dd&tarSCl, LI {LMO^tij-SG. Other, modem works iltalini; jit 

S ij r L wllfi [lie fuejw( ait M, VUl=r, L 'La Question de L'undon dw tallies p*a *r. Isdna 
dapuls Ic concile de Lyon jiuquli isim flt Flflfeoce i\n*-[419)," Ji£w« d'hbtete 
emtetenixue. XVE U?HJ, 26tt- 3 05, S 15-532, and XVtll (]M2). 20-aO; J.CuL, JT* 
QiiMtfli a{ fJomncf {(.^rB&rldjp, I9J9J; Ol Haktld, Un Fmpevwrf de Hj™»kw 4 Jtojne, 
iJJ,WJ73 (Warsaw, l»30Jl I. SiWtly Tte Life of Saint fitter TTirJffHW flhtfypt dc 
Kezitrei (Rome, L9J4)L and f-", J. B«llllw t Jr r , Pierre dc Thti.-nai; Schoiar, Optomai. and 
Cmsadcr ( Philadelphia, Ifriti), OtJ Ul? «Lj H de Pbt*r 1 of Cyprus find (he B^iprtine 
HKtioii, lfitfcfl, Philippe de Afeiflrer. and an ArrtadGO VI of SATO/, fee K- RjeroEIni* 
yfttiorfeo VI di Sttwte nrf r mfwa i£iflnr:OW <ROnH h 1926), P. L DflVt*, Xpedfttotte in 
Orients di ArnedeQ VJ tTuritt, 132f». E, U Cflfl, (farm OfWit of SffVOy; AnvdejAi 
VI . . . {PiLjuxton, 1W?J. On ths baitle of KnisoTo and BjrzintLuin, 5« II- <St%HK h 
■'Lt>jslri«i hyrjntine et la fanLdlla da KulM™, 1 " Bywmtit?*. VI (1931), 247 and on 
Nicapolii, >™L*i=F A. S. Ailyi, The Crusade of Ifwopoitt (London, L*31) r iiid G. Oitro- 
eorel^, Hitiaty of tire Byzantine Stei? (Oitffflid. h i°56) f wbLdi Is ai&M tat toe enlin pflcwd, 
s= R. RorflU. "m* Bacdc of HLcHnmUi (laJftV'^ww'f tan few, XV (193U«? 
C Kling, Die Schiacht tvi tfikupvin Im Jahre 13M (BfltHo t 1906>. Foi lh= eriice later 
pc#Jod t 9K E, Ptira, T*« f?eith^JhJni of the Gnat Empire and the Story of the Capture of 
Ceiatantinaptt by ihe Tu&s <LuiidflH h 1»3); M. Silbemlimiii, Ebiari^tfiiscfe Prt?AJiin 
zur 2eti der Entttehunx dtf tiirkiscb*n Reidiet nath teneilanfKfren Qu*"tn (Leiprig, 
A. Grutucwfig, "PhUppe ]e Bon <&K CtmstaniiiuspIC!'" Ryssntiiyn. XXTV (I5S4}, 
47-61 i A. G. MompbotTjttov Ofpiotnailt Acttvities of Mmwef JT. . . [m Gr«lil (Attttcu. 
19 L 3>; titd J- W. P*Tli£-T r JWdsmiWJf Baide^optJ fi 391^1*2$}: A Study in Laie Byzantine 
StalarnaniftSp (Nfcw BillrtSWiCt h ]969>. Foi Saiticitft'i «xp«i5tbcTit h 1** itf wfelly t«™ 
tffe fktlA d\t Atdric-hel Boudcmt, ed- J- F. Miclinud. J.nd B. Po^cOlfll, Ul ffourclle coliertton 
dfS ntim&ires poumrvir i Inntairc de f>aYw:e r U {Paril, ISMJ, For a. cadoHimi 

of Jirtictes crfi tht fikH nil" OMlfltaBlillflFk, incLvding appeald to iba WSSt for a ennnde, i*? £* 
Ctnq-eemitmt ermirersio-t dt la prist di Comttntiwple {J. 'fteBtnhme eetTaemfKytain, Jod 
«r.. Vlli Atham, dh) the Br ii E la in G«*k afid {!iench br R. Gflilhnd (jn Cbn!la*- 

tirf WJctl M H, Lei App=ls d= Coniiyrlin Kl WerjLoiilie a RorTI±'e| * Venice," Byiattttno- 
thvke, XIV (L9S3-) ? 226-J«L ifi* alia S. Kuntinian, rfif FaB of ConsianlSnopIr, 
(Cjun^ridBC 19*5). On. Kmubtjcla ^uiadt, vt V. Che^lieT, Le Ctoitade da dauphin 
Humbert ti (rsriJ, l*2(i). OUlCJ TVOfks oi impwtpntii a,ra J. Gay h Ltfltpe Cement VI at In 
afi&ites d'Orimt (Pam^ l«4) f and IV- M9lej, The Latins in rfre (Urdcm, lflflS^fiw 

talon ddlLgtla 0(1 ConHaJltlrople in (ne L$th fddltiry, K( CiJKciBlJf F- Ornna, "La 
Potittca ocBJicaLe di Alfonso di AraHpda," Anhfaio storiiv per it ptovintc napatetane. 
JIXV1I (|9Q2>, 1-93, 330^5*, 55^-63J, 774-BS2, and XKVtll (L903-), L5<-2l2, and for 
djOCtlfHtnta, A- RtJrjL* L Uuch, DlptomsttrS de J'frwf P^afi (Barcelona. 15H7), Tliere aie 
some pajjet trf innefCFt in fj. StftluntUeteicJ, Bfittnct it voisaties <P»rla, 1 92?), artd F- 
Thiiiet, Rammte rt>tiiXn>ie nu ftKypt$s c - • ■ HJ9>; finiHy, Em e/incral sput« 

™tfri*L n jec ff. Twfia- -VrJi« Cif extraiii pour tervir a fhhtoirc aes itoitodti tth A'r™ ireirie (6 
kjIj.. Paris and BlrillarCt[ h lSW-1916); trve prryjusaMliiric aCctHHril vl lV|lll*m Adnm 
("BrncarJuS 1 "), D&eitOftum ad PBSmtiurn facitndant. in KMC, Atm. r U (1906) t 3*7 ff.; and. 
Mirino Sariidu 'Turtell*," Jircw tre-J fcjmrj dr BOWflwftf. (d- C Bopf m OtnJrtftfrdW 
grfco-romanw {Bej]in, 1373), and Simudo'i SeereSi fitfefium f^Kti, in J. Bpngais, GettoDti 
per fXji™-, ]l (Hanp^r, ifSL L), L-2B1. 

1. Set P. Ch*iBiii5 h H Ainis oF Hie IfedJevd Ctujades «cd how they veic vis*-ad fiam 
^BHttan. 1 ' Churc* //irtiirjr. KX[ (1M2). 1 23-134. UtiiCtfuert ctw fint cnHndet 
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the Third h all passed through Constantinople, And indeed, in 1104, 
western leaders of the Fourth Crusade, instead of going to Jerusalem , 
ha J Jiverted their forces and attacked and captured Constantinople 
itself. Thereafter, all the way to 1453, Byzantium, willing or not, 
would remain in one way or another inexorably bound to all western 
erujading. movements. 

In 1261, after more than a half century of Latin occupation, 
Constantinople was reconquered for the Greeks by Michael VI FI 
PalaeolOfeus- 1 After this date the original purpose of the early cru- 
sades was somewhat altered. For though the primary goal of subse- 
quent expeditions still remained Jerusalem, the term "crusade" be- 
gan also to be applied to western projects to reconquer Constantino- 
ple and restore the Latin empire. Such a perversion of the original 
crusading ideal was justified even for the more religious-minded 
westerners on the grounds that the city of Constantine had now 
fallen into the hands of "Creek schismatics/* in effect semi-infidels. 
By this criterion a crusade against Christian Constantinople became 
either a worthy goal in itself or- as crusader-propagandists of the 
fourteenth century came to em phasize-a preliminary step to uniting 
extern and western Christendom so that, with the greatest possible 
force, the "holy war 11 could be carried to the Moslems in Jerusalem - 

After 12 b" I western leaders of the crusading movement, with some 
notable exceptions, were not unduly troubled by the need for 
finding an ideology for their expeditions. To the politician of the 
west d be he prince or pope, the crusade all too often became merely a 
political or military effort of which the primary goal was the ag- 
grandizement of the leader himself Or of the institution he repre- 
sented. The old religious zeal of the west, tlie contagious piety so 
important in launching the First Crusade, had now conspicuously 
diminished. The crusades had become secularized. 

Among the Byzantines what might perhaps be considered proto- 
crusades, expeditions to recapture Syria and Palestine, had been 
conducted as early as the seventh oentury by their emperor Hcraclius 
and in the tenth century by Nicephorus Phocas and John Tsimisces. 
Nevertheless, despite these "holy" wan, the ideology of a crusade in 
the western sense of tlie word, as an expedition preached by the 
church to reeover the Holy Sepulcher h with remission of sins prom- 
ised to the expedition's participants, was totally alien, Indeed almost 
incomprehensible, to the By/^ntines. 1 It does not have to be noted 

2- S*a niluine It at LlUi vmstk, pp. 22S-2JJ. 

3. Sen V. Lajunmt t "Lldfe J* filBne SillKC," pp. 7l~98i Lenpejis, -hymm *t la 
crvasiidt, 1 * flp- H-i and Ad VaaJlfcr, ffuftHy vf r*= Byzamine Empire (Madison, WJt h 
«pw.Lilly i*. 3.69-4*1, P. Alphandtty and A, rjupofH. La Chr*iie«t£ n ?kt& de 
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that in these tenth-century Byzantine expeditions to Syria and Pales- 
tine h the Greek soldiers did not wear the cross as a badge, nor did 
they term their wars "crusades." 4 Rathe^ behind their expeditions 
was not so much the concept of freeing the rToly Land from iL the 
pollution of the infidel" as the desire to restore to the authority of 
the hydileus certain lost areas of the Bas-ileia, the sacred em pi re t in 
paitiyulax Syria and Palestine, 

The Byzantine: lack of appreciation for the religious aspect of 
western crusading ideology may already be seen during the First 
Crusade. Even the usually astute Anna Comnena demonstrated a 
certain lack of Insight when she viewed ail the western knights, 
merely as predatory, bent only on looting the empire. Nor docs the 
sophisticated emperor Alexins ] seern truly to have appreciated the 
extent of the genuine piety in crusader motivations. He was, to be 
sure, amazed at the masses of westerners who left home and family 
to take the cross. But he always suspected that the motive of 
self-aggrandizement, the personal ambition of the leaders, was at the 
bottom of all crusading ventures^ despite the outpouring of pious 
fervor that manifested itself on the surface. A3eKhis h s worst fears of 
latin motivations were confirmed by the aggressive actions of Bo he- 
rn ond— fears transmitted to his grand9on n Manuel I d and from him to 
all subsequent Greek emperors. By Manuel's time (1 143— i ISO) there 
was greater reason for the Byzantine suspicion of the crusading 
movement. For during the Second Crusade (1147) Louis V][ of 
Fnutce hud Lion tcmplated taking Constantinople, and similarly in 
1 135 the Eate Manuel's archenemy, the German emperor Frederick [ 
Barbarossa, encamped before the walls of the capital* had pondered 
whether to assault the city. After the Fourth Crusade in 1204, with 
its unparalleled looting of Constantinople and enforced Greek con- 
version to "Catholicism," Byzantine suspicions and fears of the 
Latins had became so ineradicably a part of their psychology that 
nothing thereafter seemed able to assuage them. 

Accordingly, from the time of the Greek recovery of Constantino- 
pJc by M ichael Vlll in 1261 until the final fall of [he eity in 1453, 

WQiudt: Lti tremleri cmteade* fPpiit, 1959)^ iurf lidlc help on <tw BrjraanjHne aide. Sua 
also 5. Rumania^ "TJie ByianUrM Ftu*jrc;inl F=op]« and the CrusaoV Rtlmioni del X 
Cdngnciw f/jfenvihnak cfl Scienie Sterlche, III (1555), GJL-^y. 

4, FmsibJy the flts-l, at <wie at Due nnt, Rytiniir* ujes of the vesisn 1erm crusade \i in 
HictUH ChpnjHle? {jlmt&phwl- fceartiS uT LtaJ Ok£j>, ififtrring 1^ tta we^ef i kmetlls Of 
Hik V'mi Ctusajde craning to Cone taut [nop h. This ler* ript lead duriru (lie 9th- and 
LOth-raiturjf BruafifK cnrnpgjgns. In SyifcS arid BaJL4Urta h add. Iba Ciuwk tfiirruh,, rhmifhir 

WfiKvfd die tlruct vmn j p<3 wk anxioua for the teoorery of ibt luHy pliefis and. tinly [eliL-j, 
did doe pnnTiin any ipociaJ r™nnds wc\\ *i jcm1]&1on of SlrtJ to 1]K ei.p*dilion h s pirtid- 
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whenever the Byzantines heard of western plana for a new crusade 
they at once assumed a negative, defensive pasture. 'With, few excep- 
tions most Byzantines paid no heed at all to the idealism } the pious 
words of pope Gregory X (127! -1276) or of certain enlightened 
western crusader-propagandists like Humbert of Romans (d- 1277) 
and Marino Sanudo Torsello (d. 1334}. Almost pathologically the 
mentality of the Byzantine man on the street came to be deeply 
conditioned by the conviction that the crusades were merely orga- 
nized expeditions of bandits aimed at the jesubjugation of Byzan- 
tium, Whatever their guise might be-whether an overt attempt to 
restore the Latin empire, a erusade to take Smyrna, or plans to 
attack Egypt -all mass movements to the east on the part of western 
arms and men were for the Byzantines suspect and potentially 
terrifying. 

The history of Byzantium's connection with the later crusades may 
be divided into tliree major phases. The first, from 1261 to 1331, the 
death of prince Philip of Taranto, grandson of Charles I of Anjou and 
heir to his aspirations, was dominated by the attempts of western 
claimants to restore the Latin empire. In the second phase, extending 
from 133 1 to the battle of Nieopolis in 1396, western expeditions to 
the east were motivated both by papal fears and by the commercial 
interests of Venice, whose eastern trade and colonies were increasingly 
threatened by the advance of the Ottoman Turks. Hence arose the dual 
aim of clearing the Aegean of Turkish pirates and establishing a Latin 
beachhead in Asia Minor-considerations leading to the remarkable 
western- Byzantine coalition of 1334 and the crusade to Smyrna in 
1344. Byzantium was, to be sure, not directly involved in all these 
expeditions, and never really responded positively to appeals for a 
Crusade, although a change in the situation had effected a partial 
alteration of the Byzantine attitude. With the end, in 1331, of overt 
western attempts to restore the Latin empire of Constantinople* 
some Greek* began to realize that their own fate might wet] depend 
on whatever results western arms might be able to achieve against 
their oppressors, the Ottoman Turks. The once mighty Byzantine 
empire had by then become in large part mereiy an onlooker, one 
Which gazed as if mesmerized yet was almost powerless to do 
anything about events directly affecting its own destiny. In the third 
phase, from 1 396 to 1453, the overwhelming pnihlem which cast 
everything els* into the shade was the ever-growing threat Of the 
Ottoman Turks, who had almost eompletely eneircled Constantino- 
ple and who h if Constantinople should fall, would even menace the 
west. Crowing increasingly fearful of the Turks, the leaders of Latin 
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Christendom launched -or helped to Launch two major expedition* to 
aid the Byzantines the luckless crusade of Nicopolis in I396, s and 
the essentially Polish- Hungarian crusade of Vama in 1444.* 

The Byzantine point of view in tunnettEon with the crusading 
expeditions from 1261 to 1453 has not hitherto been dealt with 
systematically. Though any direct Byzantine involvement in these 
events, is usually difficult to ascertain, it was, nevertheless, often 
greater than appears on the surface. Indeed, if one judges strictly 
from the Byzantine viewpoint, all three phases from 12(51 to 1453 
may be characterized as a Byzantine struggle for survivat-irt the first, 
to preserve Greek Independence in the face of threats from western 
pretenders to the throne of Constantinople, and in the two subse- 
quent phases, to protect the empire against the advancing Ottoman 
Turks. 

Byzantine statesmen from Michael VITI to 1453 realised that 
Byzantium had become too weak to stand alone and must therefore 
secure allies from the only source tliat couid provide effectual help, 
the west, in particular its leader the pope. At the same time the 
Byzantines understood that from him no aid would be forthcoming 
unless they were willing to pay his price, ecclesiastical union, entail- 
ing subordination of the Greek church to Rome- rlence> as we shall 
see, in all three periods a basic, sometimes the most significant, 
factor was the repeated proposals of the Byzantine emperors to the 
popes and western rulers for Union of the churches. And it is this 
factor, with its accompanying and often complex diplomatic negotia- 
tions., that seems always to be intertwined with, at times even to 
predominate in, the history of Byzantium's involvement in the Jater 
erusades. 

The majority of the Byzantine populace, however, remained so 
deeply hostile to the Latins that any attempt at union, for whatever 
reason, was rejected out of hand- It was not only the persistent fear 
of a possible new Latin invasion that aroused the Greeks against 
ecclesiastical union, hut even more, it would seem, the belief that 
union meant the dilution of the purity of the Orthodox faith and 
thus, through this beginning of a process uf Lati nidation, the loss of 
their identity as a people. Paradoxically, as, the medieval Greeks 
became weaker and weaker politically and militarily, more than ever 
they clung tenaciously tn their religion, believing that loss of the 
Orthodox faith would briri£ with it the destruction of the empire 
itself By I400 r in fact, certain segments of the populace, especially 

S. See above, jw>. 2 1 -25. 
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among the lower classes came to prefer as the lesser of twoevjls the 
possibility of Turkish occupation to a renewed Latin domination. In 
any discussion of Byzantium and the later crusades, therefore, many 
complex factors must be considered : political, social, economic, and 
religious, \n the final analysis, however, it is the las (-mentioned 
factor, the question of accepting or rejecting union with. Rome, that 
always- seems to He near the surface, and gives an element of con- 
tinuity to the total picture. 

The reign of Michael VIII PalaeoAogus (\76\-i2&2),' r which opens 
the first phase of Bytantium's involvement in the later crusades, is in 
a sense the prototype for all east-west relations up to 1453, It was he 
who established that pattern of imperial diplomacy, so often to 
recur, of offering religious union to the papacy in exchange for 
support in thwarting the designs of external enemies against Con- 
stantinople. Almost immediately upon recovering Constantinople in 
1 26 i Michael had to face the problem of western attempts to restore 
the Latin empire, often through the launching of a new crusade. For 
in conquering Constantinople Michael had not only ended Latin rule 
hut had, at the same time, terminated papal jurisdiction over the 
Greek church, a control which at least technically the popes had 
exercised since 1204. From 1261 onward it was the aim of almost all 
popes to seek by one means or another the return of the ''schis- 
matic" Greeks to the "bosom of the Roman church," an aim which 
many western ecclesiastics believed could best be accomplished 
through the medium of a new crusade. 

The immediate reaction of pope Urban IV, on hearing of the Greek 
recovery of Constantinople,* was to look to the preservation of the 
remaining Latin possessions in Achaea, Negropontc, and the Aegean 
islands, while at the same time Eaking measures to secure western 
support for the dethroned Latin emperor Baldwin IL To this end 
Urban commanded the preaching of a crusade in France, Poland, and 
Aragon-a crusade whose stated goal was not, as before, the Holy 
Land, but the recovery of Constantinople' Urban h s directive is 
significant because it is the first in history to order the preaching of a 
Crusade specifically against the Greeks. Though, to he sure, in i 204 
[nnocent MI had finally sanctioned the conquest of Constantinople 
by the western armies of the Fourth Crusade, his earlier, more 

1. Ow MIcti&cTe rflmiunt *JUi Lite *eaL, espedally rht papacy, a« Gcaoskoploa, Frnper-or 
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immediate reaction had been to excommunicate the Latin troops. 
Now, however, in the time uf Michael VI fl we see pope Urban 
justifying a crusade against Constantinople not only on the grounds 
that the "schismatic" Greeks had again fallen away from Rome, 
but-as the pope wrote to Louis IX urging him to join the antt- 
Byzantine evpedition-because "if the Creeks seize all of Romania, 
the way to Jerusalem will be barred. " ](J in a subsequent letter sent 
to bishop Henry of Utrecht, Urban was In fact to proclaim that he 
would promise "to all who personally [assist in the restoration of the 
Latin empire] the remission of sins, the same privileges granted to 
those aiding the Holy Land. th|] 

To preserve the Latin territorial possessions in the east and restore 
Latin rule over Constantinople, Urban now took a very active part in 
forming a coalition consisting of the Latin princes of the Morea (tlie 
E'eloponnesus), the dethroned emperor Baldwin IT, and the Venetians 
of Negroponte. Ln May 17.62 and subsequently in July of the same 
year, tliese parties, the pope among them, signed at Vitcrbo an 
agreement prescribing joint action against Michael in rite Morea. 11 
But their efforts bore little fruit the Creco-Latjn struggle over the 
Morea was to last almost until I4S3-. 

Urban"s plan to launch a crusade against Constantinople never 
really got off the ground. The most respected ruler of the west, the 
French king Louis I Jt h was not disposed to fight a Christian emperor, 
even a Greek "schismatic, 1 * believing that al] military efforts should 
instead be directed to recovering Jerusalem," But a more basic 
deterrent to a crusade against Constantinople was the preoccupation 
of the papacy itself with its struggle against the Hohenstaufen heirs 
Of Frederick II„ notably Frederick^ illegitimate son Manfred,, king of 
Sicily. Urban therefore shifted the focus of his attention from a 
Byzantine crusade to a crusade against the papacy's more immediate 
antagonist, Manfred; 14 for the next seven years almost all papal 
political maneuvers would be motivated by the desire to crush the 
Hohenstaufen. 

From the fust, Michael VIII was aware of the powerful western 
enemies his capture of Constantinople would evoke. Hence directly 
after his recovery of the city, he sent two envoys to the pope bearing 

in. Art, p, 142, 
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letters promising to establish ecclesiastical union with Rome if the 
pope would reeogrtije His possession of Constantinople. 15 Neglecting 
no diplomatic opportunity, Michael also made overtures to Manfred, 
entering an alliance against the papacy. Wlien negotiations with 
Manfred proved futile, ,<s Michael redoubled his efforts vis-a-vis tKe 
pope, even proposing, in addition to union, his aid for a crusade to 
recover Jerusalem, an astute maneuver because «t that time Urban 
was himself promoting the launching of a crusade against the 
Greeks J 7 Realizing the papacy T .s power, Michael indicated in his 
letter to the pope his readiness to subject all the eastern patriarchs to 
Rome. 18 Fearful of Manfred's increasing po^er in Sicily, Urban on 
his side seized upon MichaePs offers of union- But soon the appear- 
ance in Italy Of the new/ papal champion Charles 1 of Afljou, to 
combat the Hohenstaufen, swung the pope again away from Palaeo- 
logus, and Urban announced his intention to reestablish the Latin 
empire as soon as Manfred was defeated. 1 * 

With the death of Manfred in \ 266 at the battle of Bcnevento and 
the execution at Naples in 1268 of the only surviving legitimate 
successor of Frederick II, the young Contadin, Byzantine relations 
with the Latin west entered a more critical period. The new master 
of southern Italy and Sicily, Charles of Anjou, the shrewd, energetic^ 
and intensely ambitious brother of Louis IX, now became captive to 
the old Norman-Hohcnstaufen dreams of conquering Constantinople, 
Thus almost immediately after his enthronement Charles began to 
mu&ter a tremendous coalition offerees against Michael Palaeologus, 
a coalition including Michael's Latin enemies, many of the Italian 
communes, Byzantium's Slavic neighbors, and, finally, even the Ve- 
netians, who hoped to displace their rivals the Genoese in the 
lucrative Byzantine trade. Arranging a diplomatic marriage between 
his son Philip and Tsabel, the heiress of William of Vill&hatdouin, 
prince of Achaea, Charles in 1267 signed the treaty of Viterbo, the 
terms of which purported to give Cliarles and Philip legal title to 
Byzantium and called for Charles to attack Constantinople and 
restore the Latin empire. JD 
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One very important figure was still lacking in Charles's alliance, the 
pope. As spiritual head of Christendom his sanction was indis- 
pensable If Charleses expedition was to be blessed as a crusade. 
Moreover, as the pope was Charles's direct feudal overlord for Sicily, 
his approval was all the more necessary for a Greek campaign. For 
the next fifteen years Charles and Michael were to pit their for- 
midable diplomatic talents against each other, each in the aim of 
winning the papacy to his side, Michael VI [I continued his polity of 
holding out the bait of union to the popes. Under Urban^s successor 
Clement IV, moreover, he again brought up the question of a crusade 
to the Holy Land, But this time Michael offered to participate 
personally in the expedition as well as to enlist die support of the 
strategically Situated Christian king Of Cihclait Armenia, HefOUrfl I, 
He assured the pope that with the participation of the Greeks, 
Latins, and Armenians, the Mamluks of Egypt were sure to be 
defeated. In exchange Michael asked the pope to provide him with 
guarantees that Byzantium would not be attacked by Latins while he 
himself was away on the crusade. 21 The negotiations between em- 
peror and pope, which had progressed far, were suddenly brought to 
a halt in 1 263 by the death of Clcmcnt- 

Ctement's demise removed the chief obstacle to Charles's plans for 
a Greel expedition, and the Angevin monarch now began anew to 
muster lik forces. Michael, however, agilely responded by sending 
appeals to the brother of Charles, Louis IX of France, Realizing 
Louis^ unfaltering desire to lead a crusade to the Holy Land, Miehael 
shrewdly pointed out to the French king that an attack upon 
Constantinople by Charles would adversely affect Louis's own plans 
for a crusade, "If the forces of hoth Charles and Michael are set at 
war with each other/' Michael told the king, "neither can contribute 
to the security of your own expedition." Envoys from Michael 
appeared before Louis's camp in Tunisia during the la iter's ill-starred 
crusade in North Africa in 1270. bearing splendid gifts and hoping to 
enter into direct negotiations, Before anything could be discussed 
Louis succumbed to the plague and Michael once again had to face 
an unrestrained Charles of AnJou. 3i Only an act of fat*, a storm 

21. P, Jordan, cd„ Ln RtgtiTws <fe CMmtm iY fl26S-f2e&f (Paris, 1-K93; mpr. 11*5), 
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which shattered Chariest fleet off Trapani in Sicily, now spared 
MichaePs capital from invasion. 13 

Charles, though disappointed, was undaunted and immediately 
began to rebuild his fleet and refurbish his alliances. But lie was again 
frustrated when in 1271, after a papal interregnum of three years, 
Gregory X was elevated to the papal throne. Strong-willed, pious, 
and able, Gregory had himself long been consumed by a desire to 
recover Jerusalem from the Moslems, and he tended to view every- 
thing else as subordinate to this Aim, Not only would good relation 
with Byzantium h as he saw it. be beneficial to Christendom, but, 
more important, only with Greek support could Jerusalem be re- 
taken and maintained. 5 * To halt Angevin designs against Byzantium 
Gregory now even pushed Charles into making a truce with Michael r 

The negotiations taking place hetween Michael and Gregory culmi- 
nated in 1274 in the celebrated Council of Lyons, at which religious 
union was signed by the pope and Michael's envoys d headed by his 
grand logothetc George Aerofoil tes 35 We omit discussion of the 
theological aspects of the council in order to examine its implications 
for the crusade. As far as Michael was concerned, Lyons was pri- 
marily an act of political expediency entered into in the aim of 
saving his throne and empire. For Gregory , on the other hand, 
perhaps the only truly sincere actor in the drama transpiring at 
Lyons b now that the two churches of east and west were finally 
united, it was only natural to expect that both would join in a great 
crusade to overwhelm the Moslems and restore Jerusalem to the 
Christians, 

As has already been empliasized, the underlying religious motives 
for a cruswle were not sntsped by the Byzantines. Thus Michael, 
fearing a repetition of the Latin conquest of 1204 if massed western 
armies should again appear in the cast, demanded that Gregory assure 
the integrity of his empire. Michael's surprising confidence in the 
pope*s intentioiis therefore seems to have- been based on what he 
believed to be Gregory + s power and authority, on the pope's sincerity 
of motive, and, no less important on the belief that Gregory would 
personally lead the crusade through the Byzantine territories. 
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But all was for naught- The union of (he two churches was 
accomplished only on paper. Most Greeks insisted tliat, since the 
four eastern patriarchs had been unrep resetted at Lyuns and since 
later council had pronounced it ecumenical, Lyons was nothing but a 
"robber council," Thus for them the act of union subscribed to by 
pope and emperor was invalid. Far more basic than this Legal techni- 
cality, however, was the deep-seated emotional aversion of the 
Greeks for anything Latin. Near civil war resulted upon the return of 
Michael's envoys to Constantinople. Violently rejecting the results of 
Lyons, the Byzantine populace believed that effective union w[th the 
Latins would corrupt the purity of their faith. Worse, they insisted 
that if the faith were corrupted, Constantinople, the city "guarded 
by God," would itself be doomed because of the loss of divine favor. 
The unionist patriarch John Beccus acutely reflected this feeling 
when he wrote t "Men, women „ the old and the young consider the 
peace [with the west] a war and the union a separation.." 16 Even the 
idea of a cooperative effort by Greeks and Latins to recover Jerusa- 
lem was derided by the people. The Virgin* the protectress of 
Constantinople, would never the Byzantines believed, sanction an 
expedition against territories rightfully belonging to themselves if it 
were launched in alliance with Latin "heretics." 

Yet in courting the pope Michael had at least achieved his imme- 
diate aim, The act of union proclaimed at Lyons acted as a powerful 
brake to the aspirations, of Charles of Anjou. With the Greeks again 
apparently reconciled to the Roman churchy any expedition diaries 
launched against Byzantium would not be regarded as a true crusade. 
Rather, in the eyes of Gregory at least, it would be a fratricidal war 
between two "Catholic princes/* a war which, instead of promoting a 
crusade against the Moslems, would actually weaken the Christians. 
With Byzantium in effect now a kind of papal protectorate, Charles, 
as a vassal of the pope + could hardly contravene Gregory's orders, to 
desist. 1 ' 

Ncjsotiat ions mo^d forward regarding the question of a crusad*- 
SJlortly after the signing of union at Lyons the papal legate to 
Constantinople h Bernard Ayglier> abbot of Monte Cassino> returned 
to Rome with a report that Byzantine ambassadors charged with 
discussion of the crusade would soon follow. 13 The imperial envoys, 
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George Metothites, archdeacon of Constantinople, and the grand 
intendant Theodore, met in 1276 with Gregory, probably first in 
southern France and liter at Lausanne , where they witnessed the 
western emperor Rudolph of Hapsburg taking the cross. i? Already 
at Lyons Gregory had proclaimed that the arms of both the eastern 
and the western emperor would crush Islam, and Michael in turn 
had promised thst Byzantium would contribute provisions, revenues f 
troops, and whatever else was necessary for the puKusimn to the 
Holy Land. Undoubtedly Michael had at first suggested the general 
idea of a crusade as an inducement to curry favor with Gregory- 
Now, however, his envoys earn* forward with a striking new propo- 
sal: that the Latin crusaders, instead of crossing by sea, should 
proceed by land across the Balkans to Constantinople and thence 
through Asia Minor, 30 Apparently Michael had in mind a repetition 
of what had been achieved by his predecessor AJe«ius I: rcconquest 
from the Turks, by means of the crusader armies, of the former 
Byzantine territories in Anatolia, Execution of such a plan would not 
only restore- Asia Minor to Byzantine rule and avert the danger of the 
Turks in general, but at the same time serve to thwart the growing 
of the Mamluks of Egypt, who were now penetrating Cilician 
Armenia. 

AtcordinE to Metochites' report, pope Gregory seemed favorable 
to the plan. Impressed by Michaels plea for the recovery of "the 
hallowed Christian cities of Asia Minor," -Gregory agreed that the 
land route would avyid for the western armies the hardship and 
danger of a long sea voyage as well as providing t strong base of 
operations from which to take and maintain Jerusalem. Moreover, 
the grave problem of finding enough ships to transport the western 
armies across the Mediterranean would be solved, 

To hisure complete accord on the plan, pope and emperor, it is 
interesting to note, were to meet personally for discussions either at 
Brindisi on the Adriatic or at Avlona in northwest Epirus. 33 But the 
death of Gregory in January 1276 removed the possibility of a 
united Christendom opposing the Turkish advance in Asia Minor, 
Not that such a joint venture would easily have succeeded. The 
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mutual distrust of Latins and Greeks, the probable unwillingness of 
Latin leaders to relinquish territories taken by their arms, the con- 
stant temptation for the crusaders to seize Constantinople for them- 
selves, and finally the Ill-will, if not overt hostility, of the Byzantine 
population to the entire expedition-all these factor* would have 
seriously hampered the success of any such joint action, an J perhaps 
even resulted in war between Greeks and Latins. 

Under the new pope, Innocent V, the nlan for a land expedition 
through Anatolia was abandoned. Apparently Michael VH1 had con- 
fidence only in Gregory, ot the new pope may have distrusted the 
Greeks, Moreover^ the western leaders may have believed that a sea 
route was more practicable. 31 Nevertheless, negotiations for some 
kind of joint expedition were continued by Michael and Innocent. 
Now, however, Michael raised many questions as to the participation 
and attitude of western rulers. He also sought to clarify the question 
of the future of Egypt, since- Michael himself was then in alliance 
with the Mamluk sultan Bay bars. To these complex political factors 
was added the question of how the union of Lyons was to be 
implemented in the Byzantine areas. This was a particularly touchy 
matter since Charles of Anion was continuously pressing the pope to 
unleash him against Michael on the grounds that the emperor was 
reneging on or lax in fulfilling his promises to implement the 
union, 33 

Several popes succeeded Innocent, and with all of them Michael 
exchanged numerous embassies. In 1277, however, he encountered a 
really intransigent pontiff. Nicholas flJ. White expressly forbidding 
Charles to attack Constantinople^ Nicholas demanded that Michael, 
in accordance with papal stipulations, impose on his empire complete 
uniformity of (Latin) dogma and liturgical custom. To this end the 
pope sought to dispatch a cardinal-legate to Constantinople and even 
to demand from each Greek ecclesiastic a personal oath of submis- 
sion to Rome,** Meanwhile Charles, impatient at all the years of 
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waiting, launched a premature attack across the Adriatic against the 
Byzantine town of Be rat in Albania, presumably with the ultimate 
dim of driving along the Via Egnatia to the Byzantine capital itstl f- 
At Berat M ichael was, however, able to achieve a stunning military 
victory over Charles. 35 

Still not daunted, Charles, at the death of Nicholas HI, was able at 
long last to arrange far the devaLion in 1 231 of a pontiff favorable to 
his political aspirations, Martin IV, Soon after his enthronement 
Martin, repudiating the union of Lyons, excommunicated Michael 
and "urged" Charles to lead a crusade against "the Greek schis- 
matits- 1 '^ Trie death ttnell of the Byzantine empire seemed about Id 
sound, for in addition to the papacy Charles's many allies now 
included the powerful Venetian fleet. But Michael was equal to the 
challenge. For some time he had been pursuing a diplomatic policy 
of allying himself with the pro-Hohenstaufen, anti-Angevin dements 
in Sicily, and also with king Peter IN of Aragon n son-in-law of 
Manfred. Michael poured Greet gold into the coffers of the Ara^on- 
esc king and at the same time subsidized the Hohenstaufen party in 
Sicily. Finally, on Easter Monday, March 30\ 1282, a dramatic event, 
the Sicilian Vespers, occurred, the Sicilians rising in revolt against the 
hated Angevin rule. They were joined shortly by the forces of Peter 
of Aragon, and soon Charles's troops were completely expelled, from 
the island. 

Tn this celebrated event the fine hand of Michael, even if active- 
only behind the scenes, undoubtedly played a significant role 37 
Thus Michael VI II Palaeologus, largely through his diplomatic genius, 
saved his empire from Charles T of Anjou, whose plans constituted, in 
the entire period from 126 1 to 1453, the most serifm*! attempt to 
reestablish Latin rule over Byzantium. Charles^ inspirations received 
considerable publicity in Constantinople and did a good deal to 
embitter the Byzantine attitude toward the west. More than ever the 
Greeks tame to believe that any military succor coming from the 
west would ultimately be directed against Constantinople. Moreover, 
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after Michael's af tempt to ram the union of Lyons down the throats 
of the Byzantines, the latter became even more certain that a western 
crusade would brina with it the attempted conversion of the Creeks 
to Catholicism -the final result of which would be the Latinization 
of th& Greek people. The Creek rabble, significant Jy h had shouted to 
Michael's legate on his return from Lyons: "Efrangepsesf" ( + 'You 
have [through accepting union] become a Frank f'V & For the 
Latins, on the ofheT hand, the memory of the Byzantine disavowal of 
the union of Lyons undoubtedly served to increase western suspi- 
cions of the Greeks, and thus the nest two centuries, as we shall see, 
would witness failure after failure on the Latin side to provide 
Byzantium with any effective aid against the Turks. 

Under MichaeTs son and successor Androrucus J I Palaeologus 
03S2-132&) there was, as mi&ht be expected, a violent reaction in 
Byzantium against what appeared to be the pro- western orientation 
of Michael. No Longer endangered by the threat of an Angevin 
crusade, Aiidrorricus, reflecting popular sentiment* now reverted to u 
policy of overt anti-Latinism. The Greek churches were purified of 
"contamination" from association with the Latins, and it was the 
turn of Michael's adherents to be incarcerated, wlule the former 
anti-unionists returned to power from exile or imprisonment- 3 * All 
that remained of the eight years of attempted communion with 
Rome was a growing Greek hatred of the Latins, which increased the 
more as subsequent popes excommunicated the Greeks^ and ac- 
corded favor to a series Of French pretenders who began to claim the 
Byzantine throne. Indeed t the popes of the late thirteenth century 
and the Avhjnonese popes, of the early fourteenth continued the 
policy vf Martin IV r In place of a precarious entente with the Greeks, 
they generally preferred a military effort at restoration of the Latin 
empire, their French orientation making them automatically parti- 
sans of the Valois claimants to the throne of the Lathi empire of 
Constantinople. 

One pope, however, Nicholas LV (12&&— 1292), did seek a peaceful 
solution to the problem- through a diplomatic marriage which, if we 
can believe a western source, he himself proposed between Catherine 

38. RcpGrl vt Maioctiitm in M. ]L Uvrefll h 1-c &. fiuwwmr V, p. 414, SUfit 23. 
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of Courtenay, Che titular empress of the Latin throne, and the Greek 
heir-apparent, young Michael fJX) Falaeologus. 43 Andronicus II, on 
his side, riding the current of anti*Latinism f was at first uncertain of 
what policy to follow with respect to the poj>e d 43 a] though one 
Byzantine source implies that the initiative was Ms. 4 ' In any event, 
he showed interest when he realized the possibility, through this 
marriage, of warding off a western threat to Constantinople in the 
person of a princess who* as granddaughter to the last Latin emperor, 
Baldwin II, had fallen lieh to his claim to the Latin throne at the 
death in I2S3 of her father Philip, The negotiations collapsed, 
however, the overpowering anti-unionist sentiment in Constantinople 
making it impossible for Andronicus to fulfil] the papa] condition for 
the marriage— recognition of the pope's supremacy over the Greek 
church. Soon thereafter, in 1295, Michael JX married Rita ("Maria 
Xenia"). a sister of king Hejoum II of Cilkian Armenia, thereby 
forcelosing this opportunity to achieve a solution to the- political 
disagreement between east and west.* 4 Thereafter Andronicus, occu- 
pied with Byzantine internal affairs, remained largely indifferent to 
westerii developments until later, when the danger from the west 
once again became pressing. 

As for Catherine, a succeeding pope, Boniface VL1I, reverting t-o 
Martin IV's aggressive policy toward Constantinople, sought to marry 
her to a powerful western prince able to arouse Europe to a crusade 
against Byzantium. Indeed, according to one modern authority it was 
following a suggestion originally contained in a memoir (composed 
f. 1300) of the French Legist and propagandist Peter Dubois, that in 
1301 a marriage was concluded between Catherine and Charles of 
Valois, brother of the French king, Philip )V the Fair, thus giving 
Charles a claim to the Latin empire of Constantinople, 45 Dubois in 
another work* Da recuperation? Tifre Sattcte, advised ting Philip 
that on the return of the French "crusading" armies from recaptur- 
ing Jerusalem they should, under Charles Of V&lois, stop on the way 

4j- See BcatJapig, "Nolcs sur }e projet,'" pp. nnd Mflrineicu., "Terrtitiuei du 

rnBriHip:, H pp. LJ9-140. 
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and capture Constantinople from its unlawful ruler "Palcrlog" [An- 
dronicus H] The might of France was to be thrown into the 
balance behind western designs against Byzantium r 

Two western protagonists now arose to revive the old aspirations of 
Charles [ of Anjou.. Their support came from France and the Angevin 
kingdom of Naples. Philip of Taranto, the sen of Charles [I of Anjou, 
king of Naples, held Angevin, territory in Epirus and claimed suze- 
rain Over Latin Greece. In alliance with the- Catholic Albanians 
Philip carried on minor military operations in the Balkans hut accom- 
plished little More significant was tlie activity of Charles of Va- 
loia^' brother of Philip IV and husband of Catherine of Courtenay, 
wlio in 13(36 entered into alliance with Venice h the enemy of An- 
dronicus and of his Genoese allies, Venice could not resist the 
temptation to revert to its aggressive anti-Byzantine policy of 12G4 t 
especially in view of the fact that after 1361 Michael VI It had 
bestowed upon the Genoese most of" the old Venetian privileges in 
the Byzantine empire. In June 1307 Charles of Valois prevailed upon 
pope Clement V, the first of the Avignoncae popes, to support the 
projected undertaking by excommunicating Andronicus 11 and even 
offering to the ^wusadprs" who would combat Byzantium the same 
indulgences accorded to crusaders going to Jerusalem,** The anti- 
Byzantine alliance being organized won the adherence of Naples and 
of the Serbs under king Stephen Urosh II MiliUm. Charles was even 
able to number among his supporters certain Byaantine nobles/" a 
circumstance revealing the degree of interna] disorganization in By- 
zantium at this time. 

Only a few years before,, the famous Catalan Grand Company had 
appeared in the east. 50 A small but reckless and powerful group of 
adventurers from Catalonia and Aragon who had fought in the long 
war which culminated in the Sicilian Vespers, they had been deprived 
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of employment with the signing of peace in 1302 at Caltauellotta 
between the Sicilian Aragonese and the Neapolitan Angelina. They 
then made their way to tlie east> where they offered their services to 
Andronicvs. Most of the provinces of Byzantine Asia Mirror had 
already been overrun by the advancing Ottoman Turks; the Ottoman 
peril to the remnant of Asia Minor had brought Byzantine affairs to a 
grave crisis h once again necessitating reorientation of Byzantine pol- 
icy toward the west. Hence By zentium "s interest in any new Latin 
plans for a crusade. 

The Mongol invasion of the mid-thirteenth century had stiffed up 
the entire Near East. As a result several nomadic Turkish tribes had 
been pushed into Asia Minor, where they came into collision with 
the Selchifkid principalities of the area ot i farther west, with the 
Byzantine territory in Anatolia. The old Byzantine system of border 
defense utilizing the so-called akritai (border-defenders) had fallen 
into decay t in large part because of Michaei VEIl's preoccupation 
with the western danger. Michael's removal, in 1261, of the Byzan- 
tine administrative center front Nicaea to Constantinople had itself 
served to reduce the Byzantine powers o f resistance in Asia Minor. 53 
After Michael's death in 1 282 the meajserness of the funds in the 
imperial coffers brought about a further reduction of Byzantine 
military forces. Finally, the internal factor of the loosening tics 
between the central government and the provinces, or what has been 
termed the growing "feudal ization" during the Palaeologian period, 
also hastened the decay of the Greek military Freeholdinga on the 
Anatolian frontier. These combined financial, social, and political 
considerations helped to undermine the Byzantine system of admin- 
istration and defense in the eait, the result being that by 1300 almost 
all Asia Minor had succumbed to the Turkish flood. Only a few 
Greek fortresses on the Aegean seaeoast remained, along with the 
several Selchiikid principalities. 

At this critical juncture the leader of the Catalan Grand Company, 
Roger dc FIot, offered his services to Byzantium against the Ottoman 
Turks in Bitliynia. With the acceptance of the- proposal by emperor 
Andronicus in 1303, the Catalans proceeded to defeat the Turks in 
several campaigns in Asia Minor. But emboldened hy their success 
and disgruntled by the irregularity of their pay, the arrogant Catalans 
beisan to pillage Byzantine territory around Constantinople. Re!a- 
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trons between Greeks and CfitaLans grew increasingly tense until 
1 305 , when suddenly Roger was assassinated in (tie palace of the 
imperial prince, Michael [X. s * Open warfare now broke out, with 
the Catalans plundering a wide range of Byzantine territory and even 
sacking the monasteries of Mount Athos. ss 

[t was in this period of acute distress for Byzantium that Charles of 
V#lois reached jn agreement a^inst Andronicus with representatives 
of the Catalan Grand Company. In Charles's plenipotentiary, 
Theobald of Cepoy,** arrived in Euboea with Venetian vessels, 
whence he proceeded to Cassandrea 1 in Macedonia, in Order to receive 
an oath of fealty from the Catalan Grand Company r 55 But the 
Catalans, indifferent to Chariest plans, did net implement the alli- 
ance. Instead, after ravaging Thessaly, they unexpectedly moved on 
to the weakened Burgundian duchy of Athens. On March 15, 131 1, 
in a notable battle at the Cephissus riveT. they annihilated the 
numerically superior forces of the Prankish nobles. Thenceforth 
Prankish power in Thebes and Athens was replaced by Catalan; the 
principality they established at Athens and Ihebes was to endure for 
aver seventy years. 1 '' 

The withdrawal of the Catalans to Frankish Greece not onty 
brought relief to Byzantium but left lu'gh and dry the aggressive plans 
of Charles of Valois. 1 " Meanwhile, the legal claim of the Valois to 
the vrown of Constantinople had, on the death early in 1308 of 
Charles's wife, Catherine of Courtenay, passed to her daughter Cath- 
erine of Valois- In 1313 the latter, though still a child, was married 
to Philip of Taranto, who thereupon formulated more intensive plans 
for the conquest of Constantinople, 58 Indeed, with the death of king 
Philip IV of France in 1314, and of his brother Charles of Valois in 
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1325, Philip of Taninto remained as the only prince interested in a 
crusade to recover the Latin throne of Constantinople, In HIS 
Philip allied Ihmself with the Angevin king of Hungary, Cbarleft 
Robert, And, in 13 20, bought certain lights In the principality of 
Aehaea. He even secured papal support to call upon Frederick ll d 
king of Sicily and a papal vassal h for help againbl By^antium. 

But l*hilip of Taranto*s projects, though supported by the power of 
France and Naples, did not advance beyond the preparatory stage. 
The political and internal conditions of the west were simply not 
rijjht for such an expedition. Thus the schemes of both Charles of 
Valois and Philip-pale imitations, one might say, of those of their 
more able predecessor Charles ] of Anjou -eventually disappeared 
like smoke. Even avaricious but realistic Venice had in 1310 signed a 
ten-year non-aggression pact with Andronicns II." Never again, in 
fact, was Venice to attempt to revive the now hopeless schemes of 
tlie Fourth Crusade, And in 1324 Venice, her traditional interest in 
the restoration of the Latin empire shelved, went so far as to inform 
Andtonicus that the western princes had no intention of attacking 
the imperial city. 6 * 

As for the p&pucy, its attempt to return to the policy of binocent 
III had become anachronistic: and could not be implemented in this 
century of "decroisades." Indeed, tlie only westerners who now 
seemed eajjer to go to the e&rt were merchants and mercenaries. This 
marked the end of any really serious attempt at western restoration 
of the Latin empire, though an occasional pretender to the Latin 
throne of Constantinople was not lacking even as late as 1494, when 
the Freneh king Charles VIII would launch his fateful invasion of 
Jtaly, with Constantinople his probable ultimate objective. 63 

Despite the end of the ambitious designs of Charles of Vulois and 
FhiHp of Taranto, sporadic but abortive attempts to use force against 
Byzantium continued to be made from time to time, Thus, in 1 323 
Andronicus learned that a French fleet in the service of pope John 
XXII and under the command of Amalnc of Narbonne was on the 
point of setting sail for Constantinople. 62 Alarmed by what he 
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pope as his envoy the Genoese bishop Of Kafffl in the Crimea, in 
order to assuage John + s hostility by reopening the potirfwrlers for 
religious union tn view of the calamities and dangers to bis 
empire, it is riot surprising that Audronicus felt he could rot main- 
tain to the end his uncompromising attitude toward the Latins of the 
earlier part of his reign- The pope's immediate reaction to Androni- 
eus*s demarche is not known > but several years later Andronieus 
made still another proposal. For, in 1326 (or 132"??), despite the 
categorical statement of Venice as to tlie cessation of western aggres- 
sive designs, on Byzantium, kiryg Charles IV the Fair of France had 
himself taken the cross. And it was this event, leading Andranicus to 
believe that French forces would soon be directed at Constantinople,, 
which evoked the Greek emperor's new initiative. As his envoy the 
Greek emperor in 1327 sent to Paris a nohle Genoese, Simon 
Doria, 64 who in diplomatic terms affirmed "the emperor's desire to 
live in peace with ail Christians" and especially with the French 
ruler-in other words proposing a treaty of non-aggression together 
with a plan to seek union of the churches. At Paris and Avignon this 
was exaggeratedly interpreted as a promise of ecclesiastical union.** 
In the same year, acting in accord with pope John XXII, the 
French monarch, Charles IV + sent to Constantinople as his envoy a 
Dominican professor of the Sorbonne„ Benedict Asinagu of Como 3 
with full powers to conclude a union of the churches. « When 
Benedict arrived in Constantinople, however, he found the capital 
torn by dissension, a virtual civil war funding broken out between the 
old emperor Andronicus If and his young grandson Andronicus (III). 
Neither of the two antagonists wished to risk his position with the 
people by entering into negotiations with, the papal envoy rcBtrdinfi 
union. Benedict^ mission was therefore over before it had even 
begun and he returned empty-handed to France. A western monk, 
Philip lncontri, then living in Fefa, across from Constantinople, 
explains in the following manner the reason for the reluctance of 
Andronicus U to deal with Benedict ;* T "The emperor, fearing that 
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the Greeks of Constantinople would rise against him Arid deliver the 
empire to his grandson. Andronicus HI, pretended . . . that his envoy 
[to the west) had imperfectly understood and had not in fact 
reported his exact words."** The Implication In this statement seems 
to be that Andronicui H had previously made some kind of secret 
commitment regarding religious union to the pope and the French 
king* from which he was now seeking to buck away. 

As the report of Benedict states, Andronicus protested that the 
present time was inappropriate for realization of the union "because 
of the suspicions that our people generally have I for the Latins] " 
Cpropter suspicionem quam habere t gcncralitcrpopulus neater." J-* 5 
To justify his conduct, Andronicus wrote to the French king explain- 
ing tiie state of affairs in Byzantium and enclosing a letter of 
apology. 10 The result was that pope John, after hearing the report of 
his emissary Benedict of Como, abandoned his plans for religious 
union, 71 The French king himself died the following year (1328). 
Fate had again intervened to relieve Byzantium of another enemy 
seeking to conquer the empire under the guise of a crusade. This 
episode „ though inconclusive* is significant because it shows that 
once more the west liad given in to the illusion that the "conversion" 
of the Greek emperor would ipso Jiicto guarantee that of his subjects. 

The difficulties experienced hy the pope in raising an army in the 
west-despite the several claims to the Latin throne of Constan- 
tinople --were due in great part to the internal political situation of 
the west. France and tmgland were preoccupied with the quarrel 
which would culminate in the Hundred. Years' War. Emperor Louis 
IV the Bavarian had withdrawn Germany from papal influence t while 
the papacy itself, in ejiile at Avignon, was. unable to control even 
Italy, Venice and Genoa, the only two powers that could in any way 
be counted onj were more interested in assuring their profits than in 
undertaking a hazardous expedition of conquest, 12 Moreover, the 
competition between Venetians and Genoese in the east was often 
encouraged by the Byzantine emperor himself when it served his 
purposes. Merchants of the two cities even trafficked with the Turks 
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In defiance of papal fulminations against the practice, and western 
knight, for the sate of adventure , not infrequently became merce- 
naries of the Turkish sultans. Finally t though the Venetians and 
Genoese were repeatedly able to put Into battle against ea^h other 
thirty to forty galleys, when called upon to fight the Turks they 
cou]d contribute only three, or four vessels for the service of Chris- 
tendom, The "ecumenical" Spirit of the earlier Middle Ages-a crti* 
sadc presumably for the benefit of the west as. a whole -seems to 
have almost eompletely evaporated. 

In Byzantium, meanwhile, Andronicus H had been deposed by his 
grandson, who in 1328 assumed the imperial throne as Andronicus 
TN. Once in power ths latter reached a decision to continue the 
policy of friendliness to the Lathis charac tcris tic of the letter part of 
hi& grandfather's reign, and especially to reestablish friendly relations 
with the papacy -relations which had not really been cordial since 
12SI, the failure of the union of Lyons. Andronicus's policy was 
dictated by his preoccupation with the Turks, whose progress in Asia 
Minor during the reigns of Michael Yill and especially Androgens II 
had become increasingly disastrous for Byzantium. Another factor 
affecting Andronicus^ decision may well have been the- influence <jf 
his second wife, Anna of Savoy, who as a Latin princess had formed 
a pro-unionist party in Constantinople. 

In the same year {1327) that the shadow of Charles IV of France 
was cast Over Constantinople, efforts had been initiated in the lvest 
to form a league against the Turks which would bring together those 
Latin powers with vital interests in the Levant. 11 The Turks, in order 
to attack the coastal Byzantine cities of Asia Minor more success- 
fully, had taken to piracy and were now harassing both the Greek 
and the Latin possessions in the Aegean and Mediterranean seas. To 
protest the Latin crusader states in the east in the face of this danger, 
the pope and especially Venice sought to form a union to fight off 
due Turks. This proposal for an anti-Turkish front was implemented 
in Rhodes on September 6, 1332,™ an agreement being signed by a 
representative of the Hospitallers of Rhodes and by Peter da Canale, 
the plenipotentiary of Venice, who found himself, in a complete 
reversal of Byzantine policy, also the representative of emperor 
Andronieus III- 75 The event is especially meaningful because it was 
the first time since before the Fourth Crusade that Byzantium had 
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become a*sf>cialt<t with rtiiy west European project for a great 
coalition, such as had long constituted its gravest danger. The realiza- 
tion had. apparently finally dawned on at least a few Byzantines that 
the primary threat to ByzanliunTa existence lay not so much in the 
west but rather in the farther advance of the Turks. 

The terms of the treaty were as follows: the Greek emperor-arid 
this is. extraordinary in view of the preturUjus state of Byzantine 
finances— was. to furnish ten galleys for a. period of live year*; Venice 
was to provide sis h the Hospitallers four. The fleet was to assemble at 
tlie port of Negroponte on April 15 of the following year (1333), 
and the commander was to be a Venetian/* But the coalition was 
not ready to take action until May of J 334, at which time the several 
signatories were joined by three more powers, king Hugh IV of 
Cyprus, kirt£ Philip VJ of France, and the pope, John XXIi h wbose 
role had actually been decisive behind the scenes during earlier 
negotiations. 7,7 According, to the anti-Latin Byzantine historian, Ni- 
cephorus Crcgoras, the emperor felt Compelled to join the coalition 
after receiving a menacing embassy from the western powers calling 
upon him to join his forces to tlieirs under penalty of being con- 
sidered an enemy. The same author notes tliat Andronicus had to 
press his subjects hard to collect the gold required to equip a fleet of 
twenty ships, 78 Yet in the spring of 1335 wlien tbe fleet was in 
readiness the Latins, because of problems arising among themselves, 
defected." 

Nevertheless, some naval operations, resulting in occasional de- 
barkations in Asia Minor, did take place h with the result that for 
some months a certain protection was afforded to the Christian 
population, hoth Greek and Latin, of the Aegean area, along with 
greater security af navigation. One of tlie more important achieve- 
ments of the enterprise was the destruction in the gulf of Adram- 
myttium of the Turkish fleet under Yah&hi. The return of tlie allied 
fleets to their home ports, however, was not followed by the recon- 
stitution of the expedition, since on December 4, L334, pope John 
XX1J died. S( For some time events in the west, especially the 
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hostility between France- and England, prevented either power from 
joining a common naval front against the Turks. The final result was 
tiie dissolution of the coalition and ttift resumption of Turkish 
piratical activity ii the Aegean. 83 

With respect to Itie crusade, it should be noted that in this period 
the idea of a crusading expedition against die Greeks was gradually 
giving way in the west to the idea of a common Greco-Latin enter- 
prise against the Turks menacing the Christian eastern possessions* 
both Greek and Latin. As we shall see, this attitude would be the 
prelude to the concept of saving Constantinople and the Balkans 
from the Turks by means of a crusade. The reasons for this signifi- 
cant change ate to be found, as we have seen, in the awareness of the 
many difficulties involved in reestablishing the Latin empire of 
Constantinople, and n more especially, in the growing realization that 
perhaps more could be accomplished against the Turks through the 
collaboration of east and west on a plane of friendsliip and alliance. 
With nespect to the last point, the influence of certain western 
theoreticians and promoters of a crusade was significant; in general 
they tended to discourage overt Latin aggression against the Greeks 
and to emphasize rather the importance of acquiring a knowledge of 
the east, its language > and its peopJe. For this purpose missionaries 
were to he sent to the east.*' 

Nevertheless, some of the most important crusader theoreticians- 
lifce William Adam and especially Raymond Lull- though accepting 
the need for collaboration with the Greeks , insisted that the Greeks 
first must be converted to Catholicism* by force if necessary. William 
Adam even suggested a kind of "brain- washing" of the Greeks, by 
sending one child from each Greek family to the we&t Lo be raised in 
the Latin faith. Later, Peter Dubois recommended that noble, edu- 
cated Latin girls go to the east to do charity work in hos.fi tals, the 
most comely to marry leading Greeks { clerics in particular!) in o*det 
ultimately to convert the entire east to the Catholic faith. M 
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In 1333, Androgens III had entrusted to two Dominicans return- 
ing from a mission to the Mongols a message for pope John XXIL* 5 
Andronicus's letter was received favorably by the pope, who there- 
upon wrote to the principal dignitaries of the Greek empire^ seeking 
to open negotiations for union through his envoy, the Genoese 
Pisani, The two Dominicans had returned to Constantinople with 
instructions from the pope, directing them to hold public discussions 
with the Greek clergy. But the mission of the papal ambassadors was 
rendered ineffective because of the intervention of the scholar Ni- 
cephorus Gregotas, who in an eloquent and lengthy speech argued 
against putting trust in the words of the Latin envoys. As Gregoras 
himself put it in his history: "In 1334 there came to Byzantium two 
bishops from the pope to discuss the peace and unity of the 
churches When the people of Constantinople saw them they became 
excited. The patriarch and the bishops, ignorant of Latin, called 
upon Gregoras [who knew Latin] to talk with them. ], however, not 
considering tlieir proposal worthy of attention, decided not to waste 
my time. However, to satisfy the patriarch and bishops, I got them 
together and gave a long speech explaining why they should pay no 
heed to them. . . , >m As the result of Gregoras's intervention, the 
negotiations came to nothing. 

In 1335, in order to demonstrate his good will and at the same 
time not lose the possibility of future western help, Andronicus III 
consented to participate in a new crusade to recover the Holy Land, 
being organized under the leadership of the new pope Benedict XII 
and Philip Vf T king of France. Philip's intentions regarding a crusade 
were probably more sincere than had heen those of his uncle Philip 
IV the Fair.* 7 For where Philip LV had used the crusade as a facade 
to gain other ends for the trown-church titlies, destruction of the 
Templars, and, probably, the Conquest of Byzantium through his 
brother Charles of Valoia -Philip VI seems to have desired a txu- 
sagium (a full-scale crusade) tu the Holy Land at least in part for 
religious reasons. M Pope John XXIT, impressed by Philip's apparent 
zeal, had promulgated two hulls which gave the king the right to levy 
the tithe on church property for a period of two years. In 1333 the 
privilege was renewed for six years. Thus for this crusade all the 
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resources of the church-revenues from tithes, church benefices, and 
indulgences -were put at the service of the French king. 

Already In 1331 Philip had written to Venice to ascertain the 
conditions under which the Venetians would be willing to partici- 
pate. But Venice took six months to answer In fact it was less the 
Holy Land that interested Venice than her commerce in the Aegean* 
which was now endangered by the raids of the Turks in the area. In 
order to have a plan for the crusade Philip had asked for the drawing 
up of memoranda setting forth a definite program. 8 * Among the 
propaganda writings- produced was a detailed, carefully worked out 
scheme submitted by William Adam (erroneously ascribed to one 
ErocardusX who had lived, in Leaser Armenia (CiliciaX and whose, 
primary aim was the achievement of a religious union of the Arme- 
nians with Rome. William Adanfs scheme was grandiose and interests 
us here primarily for what he had to say about Byzantium and the 
crusade- In his eyes an essential preliminary for the success of any 
western crusade to the Holy Land was tlie conquest and conversion 
of Byzantium.* 0 

In 1339 Andronicus h growing more and more fearful of the lurirish 
advance, which by 1338 had reached the Bosporus across from 
Constantinople, sent a secret mission to pope Benedict Jill. The 
embassy's aim was to secure western aid for a joint crusade against 
the Turks. It was the turn of the Greeks to take the initiative for n 
joint Greco-Latin expedition. Andronicush envoys were the Venetian 
Stephen Dandolo and one of the most famous of Byzantine human- 
ists, Barlaam h the Calabrian monk and fiegatimenos of the monastery 
of the Savior in Constantinople. Arriving in Avignon the envoys 
eloquently pleaded the cause of Byzantium before the pope,"* 1 

In his plea Rarluann, [he chief envoy, proposed two main points; 
tiie convocation of a general council at which the question of 
religious, union would be discussed, and the organization of a crusade 
not only to recapture the Holy Land but to deliver the Christian 
towns of Asia Minor from the Turks. Andronicus h s tactics are clear: 
he sought from the beginning to allay the deep anti-Latin fear of the 
Byzantine populace through the convocation of an ecumenical coun- 
cil—a council in which all the patriarchs would appear and open 
discussion would be held- Moreover, through the organization of a 
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crusade he envisaged, following the precedent of Alexius I and th.fr 
plans of Michael VHI h the recovery of Byzantine, provinces of Asia 
Minor from the Turks- Most important in his proposals was his 
insistence on discussions to be entered into before the consummation 
of union, a point directly contrary to papal policy, which insisted on 
the conclusion of union first and then discussion. These points, 
which were made in two speeches to the pupt and the asscmbE<xl 
cardinals of the curia, deserve at least to be summarized because 
Bariaam here states more clearly than anyone eJse [he difficulties 
lurking in the minds of the Byzantines with respect to religious 
union- As he put it to the pope: 91 "The emperor does not dare to 
manifest publicly that he desires union with you. If he did declare 
this, a great number of princes and men of the people, in the fear 
that he would renew the experience of Micttaei Palaeologus, would 
seek an occasion to put him to death." 

As Barlaam realized only too well, the problem for the emperor 
was. in accordance with papal demands, to find the means to promise 
union and to begin its execution without at the same time irritating 
his subjects. For they did not want to hear even the suggestion of a 
Latin rapprochement. 95 Thus on behalf of the emperor, Barlaam 
proposed a formula that might without violence lead the Greeks to 
union and at the same time show the pope their sincerity. It was the 
suggestion of a general council to be held in the east. As he said, 

Vtpii have twti tcmtiM) peacefully to realist the union. Ydti can either convince 
the scholars,, who In their I ■urn will convince the p&cple, or pvrsuidc both people 
and learned men at the same time- To convince (he teamed men is easy h since 
both they and you SWri ordy I be truth. But when (he scholars return home they 
wllL be able- to dt> ab*oLu.lely nothing with the peopSe. Some men will arise who h 
either fjotn Jealousy or from valrjaln-ry, and perhaps believing they act rightly, 
will reach all exactly the opposite of what you will haife deEined, They will say 
to the Creeks, "Do not let yourselves be seduced by these men when have sold 
themaclrea for gold and are swelled up. ^hh pride; Let Ihera soy what they wistij 
da not change anything of your faith-" And they will listen tv them. , , , To 
pwBuad-e therefore hoth (he people Mil (he learned men toother there if only 
one wayr a general council to he bald to th* east- F Or the Creeks admit that all 
that has been determined. Ltj a general Council tonformS to the Mth, Vou will 
object, aaying that already at Lyons a council (o treat (.if uttUjp wwi held, BMt n<? 
one of the Grccka will accept that the Council of lyoos wis ecumenical unless 
another council declares it so. The Greeks, present at Lyons haJ been delegated 
neither by the four patriarchs who govern tbe eastern church nor by the people, 
but by the emp*r&I alorie, wltOj without seeking to sain their consent, wanted to 
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3(lil6vc union hy force. "Therefore send le*atw tt> tha four patriarchs; under their 
presidency a central council vill be held which will make union. And olL tif US 
who wil] have been present at tills Council ^JIL 3*y to the people, "Here is what 
the Holy General Council has decreed- It is your duly to observe its decisions-" 
And nil will Bubmit," 4 

At this poinl Bariaatn added a crucial stipulation -that no such coun- 
cil could take place until the Latins first aided the Greeks to evict the 
Turk from the towns of Asia Minor, But the provision was flatly re- 
jected by Benedict XI L and his cardinal who insisted that it was not 
proper to put in question an article of the faith which had already been 
defined. 95 Curiously enough t Gregorys was later to tum the same 
phrase against the Latins. Barlaam had not been given full authority to 
negotiate for the emperor, and in effect spoke- in his own name. 
Andronieus HI, in fact, afraid of public reaction in Constantinople to 
such a report, had dispatched him secretly to Avignon. Benedict and 
the curia argued every point raised by Barlaam, upholding tbe papal 
principle of conversion first, then military assistance. Despite the 
intense interest generated, tbe interview in the end produced only 
vague promises, and no conctete results came about. 

Nevertlieless, though his proposals were not accepted, Batiaam^s 
speech remains of the utmost significance for understanding Byzan- 
tine psychology tfith respect to union. Having lived for long periods 
in both east and west, ajid being possessed of an equally good 
knowledge of both La tin and Greek, he was supremely qualified 1o 
assess the fears and. hopes of each side. His program reflected accu- 
rately not only the political realities of the situation, but more 
important t the Greek attitude and complaints against the Latins, 
which sometimes they themselves perhaps did not fully understand, 
emotional as they bad become in their psychology of a dominated 
people. As he put it so well: "The Greeks feel they have been 
wronged and it is up to you to offer a concession to them first." But 
Barluanfs word* fell on deaf eats. He was too far ahead of his 
time-ahead of the Creeks because he realized thai in order to save 
their empire, they had to overcome their deep prejudices and unite 
with the Latins to repulse the common cncmy h the Turk, He was 
ahead of the Latins as well, since the west would not really begin to 
interest itself in the fate of the east until the Turks had approached 
so close as to begin to threaten the western European territories, 
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[n tlie end the discussions failed, aTid BariaAifl and hi* companion 
returned empty-handed to Byzantium, [n his pourf)arIer.i Barlaam 
bad emphasized that the Greeks,, if they learned of the papal refusal 
to attend a general; council, would accuse the Latins of being afr^d 
of the truth,** And exactly as he had foreseen, the Greeks, espe- 
cially Gregoras, turned against the pope his refusal to meet at a 
common council. Indeed, only a few decades later the influenzal 
NiIjs Cabasilas, Greek metropolitan of Thessalontca, in his works 0» 
the Causes of the Division of ffte Church and On the Primacy of the 
Pope, would insist that one of the two basic causes for the schism 
was this very refusal of the pope to submit controversial doctrine to 
the judgment of a general council. ^ 

For several years following AndronkuVs death in L34-I Byzantium 
was again the scene of civil war, this time between the usurper John 
Cantacuzenus and the widow of Andronicus III, the Latin empress 
Anna uf Savoy, who sought to protect the fights of her minor son 
John V. If we can believe the testimony of Anna's bitter enemy, the 
emperor-historian Cantacuzenus, Anna during this civil strife (on 
Octoher 21, 1343) dispatched to pope Clement VI an ambaiSAdor, 
the Latin Philip of St. Germain, bearing letters From her and from 
her miuister the grand duke Alexius Apocaucua," Expressing her 
devotion and that of her son to the Roman church* she asked the 
pope's mercy (dbfon) for the "heresies* 1 of the Greeks and pleaded 
for the dispatch of a fleet and army to defend Constantinople from 
the usurer John Cantacuzenus. Tlie latter adds in his history that 
she affirmed to the pope that after the defeat of Cantacuzenus 
negotiations for religious union could openly iphaneros) be entered 
into. Clement responded favorably to her advances without however 
promising support other than in general terms.** Whether Anna at 
this time envisaged the launching of a full-scale "crusade" on her 
own behalf is doubtful ; rather, in the Byzantine tradition, she too 
seems to have intended the dispatch of mercenary troops. Itw 

96. VLHer, op. tit-. RftK, XVItl, 24. 
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Whether of not we accept Cflntacuzetius + s statement that Anna had 
no scruples whatever in makirig promises; to the pope, her sending an 
envoy to the pope seems, unly logical, given her httrd-prtssed situa- 
tion. From Clements vorrespcndenye with Arum, we may sense the 
illusions that were entertained at Avignon regarding cEie Greeks. Even 
before Anna T s Approach to the pope she had sent still another 
ambassador to Venice, seeJcin E military aid against the Turks. Re- 
sponding to her letter on May 12, 3343, the senate declared that 
Venit* would do its best to aid her and that in fact a new anti- 
Turkish league composed of Cyprus, the Hospitalers, and king Rob- 
ert of Naples was then in process of formation under the auspices of 
the pope. Anna's envoy also asked that Venice intervene with Ste- 
phen Dushan, rider of the Serbs h to enlist his aid against Cantacu- 
zenus. Again Venice reacted favorably, the senate designating a 
Venetian, Marino Vcnier, to accomplish the mission, 101 

Meanwhile dement Vf, reacting to Anna's proposals for religious 
union in excliangs Tor aid against Cantacuzenus, sent out a series of 
individual letters, all looking toward the end of the schism. One was 
dispatched to Anna's crafty minister. Apocaucus, another to alt tlie 
Greek bishops, still others to the monks of Mount Athos, to tbe 
commune of Pera> to the Venetian bailie in Constantinople, and 
finally to the Franciscan and Dominican convents in Pera. All were 
invited to aid the apostolic delegate in the task set before him. 
On October 27, 1343, Clement wrote again to Apocauuus, announc- 
ing to him that he was looking forward to the end of schism and that 
the Catholic confessor who was to be chosen by Apocaucus himself 
would have the power in the name of the pope to remit all of his 
(Apocaucus T s) sins l<)J -as if this "concession* 1 mentioned by the 
pope would have been a spur to Apocaucus, who was, if anything, 
even wilier than other Byzantines of the period 1 A few days later, on 
November 15,1 343 1 the pope also wrote to Demetrius Palaeologus, a 
relative of the emperor, encouraging his zeal in favor of the Roman 
faith. In tills case, however, the pope prudently charged the Genoese 
podestaj the Dominican abbot, and the commune of Pera to work on 

lOi. Ibid., pp, IB2-143. On Augmt S, 1343, Clcmenl VI aiuiounwd. to Ycnl« the 
fotntatUrfi of a as* leaEufl -tp Lmilytffi tfr Ho^bEm^ Cyprus, and Hmwlf-arri requested 
Vciii<ja to contribute flw or at* .pUf^a {a tutal nf twealy diipi wtn to meet at K=smpoii<e 
Nit Eub«B : . Helflfi, 3IHl hn» Wftffi. Ut fiUTiiSfi |]iuir awn ™n Mni^iKsl. TtiE HyEinKne 
emfccnr to tfii; blcr* the leaiue w*s to Jatt three yeaia. Meanwhile Gcrtu* t PLsa, and 
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Demetrius in order to keep liim well disposed to the question of 
union, ,n4 

Evidence indicates that Clement was sinter* in his de&ire for union 
with the eastern church, Thus in the letters he wrote to the titular 
Latin patriarch of Constantinople, Henry of Asti, then in residence at 
Negroponte, to the Dominicans of Pera, and even to the Venetian 
and Genoese colonies of Constantinople, the pope urged them to 
exert every effort to prepare for the union. 1W His unionist enthusi- 
asm notwithstanding, dement nevertheless demonstrated precisely 
the same point of view as his papal predecessors in his insistence that 
the sending of military aid to Constantinople must he contingent on 
the eastern church's prior abjuration of the schism. 

In the same year (13431 and probably even before receiving the 
appeal contained in Anita's letter, Clement authorized tlie preaching 
throughout western Europe of a crusade against the Turks. ,w For 
this purpose he made plans for the reorganization of the old naval 
league which had been formed In 1334 at the instance of pope John 
XXII- This was the first step in the initiation of the famous crusade 
against the important Turkish-held port of Smyrna in Asia Minor. 
For such an enterprise it would have been logical for Clement to seek 
adhesion to the coalition by Byzantium, that is, by its regent Anna 
of Savoy. ]W It is clear, however, that Byzantium took no active part 
in the expedition that was soon launched. Actually the aim of the 
campaign was twofold: to Crush the growing menace of the Sel- 
chiikid principality of Aydin, of which Smyrna was the chief port, 
and to suppress the resurgent Turkish piracy in the Aegean, for 
which Smyrna was the primary base. At the head of the papal galleys 
Clement placed the Genoese lord Martin Zaccaria. From the Byzan- 
tine view this was an affront, since he hated the Byzantines, who had 
expelled him in 1329 from his possession of Chios. IW As supreme 
commander of the entire expeditionary force, however, the pope 
appointed the patriarch Henry of Asti> iV> who had strict orders not 
to permit the deflection of the expedition to any other objective. 

lQ4r R£i., nut- 5Tl-5Z3;cF. I*n\efic,l.'£rnvut it'Ayiiin. p. 1 83 , ngle 2. 
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Johfl Oantacuzenus was the illy of the SeJchtikid emir of Ay din h 
Umur Pa-sha, and it was therefore to the interest of Anna and her 
court at Constantinople to spur Clement in every way possible to a 
crusade against Smyrna, "° we shall not enter here Into the Com- 
plexities of the campaign against Smyrna. In a preliminary naval 
battle the Turks are supposed to have lost as many as fifty ships, m 
Martin Zaccarja, the papal naval commander , who hated Canta- 
cuzentis, would have liked to use the papal galleys in the inoccupa- 
tion of Chios, which he contended could be used to advantage as a 
base against Smyrna. The- pope, however, refused his suggestion, not 
only because it was contrary to the original plan* but more especially 
on the grounds that it would compromise the hope for reunion of 
the Greeks with Rome and might even push the Greeks into an 
alliance with (lie Turks. 

The crusading expedition to Smyrna had been long and secretly 
prepared, and the Turks of Umur were taken by surprise. Canta- 
Cuienus had gotten wind of the expedition but the letter he wrote 
from Demotica to his ally Umur apprising him of the western 
advance came too late. 113 His letter reveals that in the Greek east, in 
any case, the preparations of the west for the crusade were known. 
The expedition remained purely Latin, however, there being no 
record that Byzantine sMps-those of Anna-participated. 113 Canta- 
cuzenus of course was considered an enemy by the Latins. After 
some fiehtina, the western fleet final Ey took the port area of Smyrna, 
and the town itself, but the Turks continued for many years to hold 
a fort situated high on n nearby hill h commanding the city. I] * Thus 
the crusade was not yet over* for the crusaders in the city, who were 
under pressure from the Turks in the fort, had to be relieved, and an 
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adequate permanent garrison installed. Moreover, the pope had addi- 
tional plans in mind; he intended, it seems, to strengthen the league 
by securing more troops, At the same time ho sought to assist the 
Genoese in defending their colony of Kaffa In the Crimea, which was 
being invested by the Tatars. 

At this critical juncture for the Latin states in the east, there came 
onto the scene a man who was to remain at the center of events for 
some years, the western noble Humbert 1L, dauphin of Viennois, He 
was imbued with the old crusading spirit and fervor hut was incompe- 
tent as a m Hi tary commander , a Fact wh ich was to ie&ult in the ul tim ate 
failure of the crusade. Humbert had taken the cross at Avignon and 
had been named by the pope captain-general of the apostolic see and 
chief of the army of the Christians against the Turks-. Il! Recent 
schotaishifi has shown that a supposed \ictory on his part over the 
Turks at the Greek isJmnd of Lesbos in full winter at the start of 
February 134* is mere legend, ] 16 At any rate* In June of 13+6 he 
finally arrived before Smyrna. Regarding the events which followed, 
western accounts differ remarkably and Byzantine sources offer little 
help. 111 We shall concentrate here only on those events which 
Involved or had a direct influence on the Byzantines. After leaving 
Smyrna, having accomplished nothins h an J while spending the winter 
of 1346-1347 at Rhodes, Humbert wrote to Clement at Avignon. In 
his response the pope made the very firm point that, despite Hum- 
bert's request for papal permission to intervene on behalf of Anna 
against Cantacuzenus, be did not feel it to be proper, certainly not 
until the treaty with the Turks had been concluded. ll * Clement's 
remark reveals his sensitivity to the delicate power balance in the 
east, especially his desire to keep on good terms with both sidles so as 
not to destroy any prospect for union. 

The commander of the Venetian fleet in the crusade of Humbert, 
Nicholas Fisani h had in the meantime gone with a companion to the 
court of Constantinople in an attempt to persuade the empress Anna 
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to cede, temporarily, to the crusader forces the adjacent island of 
Chios, as a base of operations against the Turks, ] 19 Evidently the 
tension between the Greeks of Anna's party and the Latins had 
slackened somewhat and the possibility of an antt-Turkish entente 
between east and west had grown stronger, dement h s letter to 
Anna/ 2 * dated June 15> 1346, sEems in any case to give this 
impression. Any such possibility was. however, quashed by the 
Genoese, who coveted Chios In the interests of their own trade. And 
so the Genoese in the same year dispatched a fleet to Chios and 
seized it from the Greeks for themselves. The Greeks, as welJ as the 
Venetians and the other western powers involved in Humbert's 
expedition, were angered. 131 

[t is noteworthy that while Humbert was in the east he made 
attempts to treat with the Greeks personally on the problem of 
ecclesiastical union- The talks appear to have been of little conse- 
quence h however. And soon afterward^ irritated by the constant 
bickering of his Latin allies, Humbert sought and received permission 
from the pope to retire from the crusading expedition, l2Z This 
ended any actual or potential connection of Byzantium with the 
ill fated crusade. Nevertheless, Humbert"* interest in the Greek east 
seems to have been tong-lasting h for on his return to France in the 
summer of L347 (he entered a Dominican convent) he set up scholar- 
ships at the University of Paris, many of which he reserved for young 
men belonging by birth to Greece and the Holy Land, These men 
were to Eeach Greek in the Dominican convents of France and do 
missionary work in the east, 123 Despite his keen interest in the 
Levant h however* Humbert was- out of step with his age. A genuine 
idealist* he would have been mote at home in the crusades of the late 
eleventh slid early twelfth centuries. His inability to act indepen- 
dently and the lack of scruple exhibited by the Italian cities of 
Venice and Genoa brought his crusading efforts to nothing. Never- 
theless, he is one of the first examples of a western layman who> as a 
result of personal Contact with the east, encouraged the study of 
Greek in a Latin university and who took a special interest in 
missionary activity, With respect to the problem of the crusade h 
though, the whole expedition of Humbert was futile; its primary 
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importance lay in its indication that the pope and the western church 
were final ty ready to regard an SKpeditiou to Asia Minor as a genuine 
crusade, The attention of the west had thus definitely shifted from 
the Mamluk Turks of Egypt and Syria to the Ottomans and other 
Turks of Asia Minor. For the Byzantines the expedition was impor- 
tant because as a result of it they had lost Chios and Phooaea to the 
Genoese- Nevertheless, since the Greeks were the principal victims of 
the Turks in that area, prospects were now brighter for the formation 
of a joint Byzantine-Latin front against the Turks. From such a 
coalition the Byzantines would naturally derive the chief profit. 

After a prolonged civil war John Cantacuzenus was finally able to 
Crush the party of Anna and on February 3, 1347, to return vic- 
torious to Constantinople. He then established himself and young 
John V as co-emperors. The civil war, so destructive to the Byzantine 
state territorially s economically, and morally, was temporarily ended, 
r>uring the conflict Cantacuzenus had taken an action which at the 
time did not seem fraught with real danger for the Greeks, In the 
winter of 1 344-1 345 John Cantacuzenus, after obtaining the approv- 
al of his close friend and ally Umor, emir of Aydin, had sought an 
alliance with his former enemy Orkhan, the Ottoman emir of Bi- 
thynia. This new alliance- Cantacuzenus sealed with the marriage of 
his daughter Theodora to the sexagenarian Orkhan. It was GrkharTs 
assistance that helped to produce his triumph over the Latin-oriented 
party of Anna- But it is important to note that as a result of the new 
alliance between Orkhan and Cantacuzenus the Ottomans, as Canta- 
cuzenus's mercenaries, were now for the first time brought across the 
Dardanelles into Europe. m 

Cantacuzenus was nonetheless worried over the reaction of the 
pope and the western rulers to his alliance with the Ottomans, 
Indeed, after his triumphal entrance into Constantinople he confided 
his apprehensions to Bartholomew of Rome, former vicar of the 
Latin patriarch, who had previously been sent by Humbert to Anna. 
Evidence is to be found in two letters sent by Bartholomew at tliis 
time or soon after to pope Clement VI and F further!, frewn which it 
may he inferred that Cantacuzenus informed him that he intended 
not only to reestablish the union of the churches but even to fight on 
tlie side of the papacy against the Turks. lja But Cantacuzenus wis a 
Byzantine in the convoluted diplomatic tradition of Michael VII L 
and so he at the same time continued to maintain his relationship 
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with OHihan, which was Of use to him in his Conflict against the- 
Serbs, 

Our knowledge of the negotiations between John VE Cantacuzenus 
and Clement was formerly derived only from JoluVs own history, 
which is certainly biased and often chronologically confused- But 
information from documents published recently enables us to see the 
drift of Cantacuienus's negotiations with the papacy. In meetings 
held in Constantinople (September 1 to October 9, 1347) before the 
emperor, between Bartholomew of Rome and John f s three ambas- 
sadors-rhe protovestiarius Genres Spanopulus, the official Nicholas 
Sigerm, and the Latin knight from Auvergne, Francis du Pertuis- 
Cantacuzenus Tccognized "the primacy and universality of the Ro- 
man church" and engaged himself to observe toward Rome the same 
obedience as the king of Fiance. |a * So what the Greek emperor had 
so long feared might now come to pass. Cantacuzenus would „ accord- 
ing to this affirmation j be regarded as simply another ruler subservi- 
ent (like those of the west) to the pope. In order to end the schism 
he proposed the calling of a council to be held in a maritime city 
situated halfway between Constantinople and Avignon. 111 While 
requesting that the pope intervene with the Serbian tuler Stephen 
Dushan, who had "unju&tly" occupied Greek territories, Canta- 
cuzenus offered to participate personally in a crusade against the 
Turks, 1JS evidently even against his own ally, the emir Of Ay din. In 
another letter (March 5, 1348), John repeated has earlier offers and 
for a crusade proposed to furnish either four thousand men or fifteen 
to twenty thousand, depending on whether the west at this time 
envisaged only a parrum passagiurtt with a limited objective or a 
full-scale crusade [generate et magnum sancfum passagium ). Ii? 

Clement quickly acknowledged reception of Cantacuzenu-Vs em- 
bassy, but, well informed as to the situation in the east, he was 
apparently suspicious of Cantacuzenus^ motives and! thus ga^c only a 
vague answer to his proposals. Indeed, a considerable period was to 
elapse before Clement in turn dispatched representatives to Constan- 
tinople., with instructions to begin negotiations for union. What is 
important In all these complex negotiations is that Cantatuzenus had 
made a secret h solemn commitment to fight in person with all his 
forces against the Turks, even against his old ally TJtmur, the emir of 
Aydin. 
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More important from the papal sidc h Clement reacted favorably to 
the suggestion for the calling of a council. This was the first time in 
centuries that a pope had agreed to this condition of the Greeks The 
way was now open not only for a full-scale east-west Cr usatfe lo eject 
the common enemy from Asia Minor but), no less significant, fur the 
holding of an ecumenical council which could finally and irrevocably 
unite the long-separated churches. Once more, however, the time was 
not propitious. The disruptive situation in the east, the turmoil in 
France and England of the Hundred Years* War, and the perennial 
internal troubles of Italy, not to speak of the dentation sown 
throughout all of Europe in 1 348 hy the Black Death-at least one 
third of the entire population of Byzantium and the west perished of 
plague— conspired to delay any such cooperation. Negotiations, nev- 
ertheless, continued between the papacy and Byzantium > to be 
terminated only in 1 352 with the death of Clement. ]3D 

For the west, all that remained of the complex campaigns and 
negotiations connected with the crusade to Smyrna was the Latin 
occupation Of the port. The Greeks, on the other hand h who had 
technically stood aloof, gained little or nothing. Indeed, they hud 
lost the important island of Chios, and Fhocaea as well. Nevertheless, 
later in the fourteenth century, the famous- Byzantine scholar and 
statesman Demetrijs CydcmeK, seeking to emphasize to liis country- 
men the advantages of a new Greco- Latin alliance h would point bacfc 
to the Latin possession of Smyrna as an example of the efficacy of 
Latin military intervention in the east. 131 

A direct result of the Latin possession of Smyrna was an embassy 
sent to the pope in 1352. shortly before Clement's denth, hy the 
Greek inhabitants of the Anatolian city of Philadelphia. In this 
embassy, which was received by Clement's successor Innocent VJ, 
the Greeks sought succor from the pope against the persecutions of 
the Turkish emirates, which had now completely encircled their city- 
Papal sponsorslup of the expedition at Smyrna must have made a 
considerable impression on the population of Philadelphia. For in 
exchange for papal protection the Philadelphia^ sought to place 
themselves and their city, in perpetuity h under the hegemony of the 
pope "in all that concerns temporal affairs (ad iemporaUa)" that is, 
to become "vassals* 1 of the pope but without abandoning their 

130. Gay, Clement VI. pp. WT rr.; UtoMii\\L,L'£n\ital d'Aydin, pp. 23* f£ 
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Orthodox faith. Innocent VI, with rather unwarranted severity, 
wrote back to Philadelphia emphasizing his demand tliat its people 
should first abandon the schism and recognize the primacy of the 
Roman church *in order to avoid, eternal punishment, which is 
something much graver than the- peril Of the Tui*- >T Once this was 
done, he affirmed, God would imbue them with enough strength so 
that one man alone could triumph over a thousand Turks. After 
abjuration of the schism let Jhero (the PhiladelprJans} send new 
envoys, after which the pope in turn would dispatch Latin theo- 
logians to instruct them, and perhaps one day he could also aid them 
to secure victory. ,3i Th& pope's answer seems to us today rather 
callous in view of the near-desperate situation of the city. In any 
event, this dramatic plea of Greek citizens to the pope from a city in 
far-off Asia Minor, though in itself not of much importance, enables 
us to see with great clarity the dilemma of the Greeks-desperate in 
their need for military aid but at the same time unwitting to accept 
the western demand to relinquish their traditional faith, a faith 
which to them was their mark of identity. How much more severe 
the punishment of God would be. they must have thought, were they 
voluntarily to give up the purity of their own faith in exchange for 
papal aid- 

The installation of Cantaeuzenus on the Byzantine throne> l3i 
besides ending the civil war, had still another result: it confirmed the 
triumph of the hesycha3tic movement. liesychasm, v/hich empha- 
sized a kind of spiritual union of man and God already in this life, 
had been flourishing mainly among the monks of Mount Athos, and 
at the council in 1356 it was proclaimed as official Orthodox 
doctrine. The entire empire had been drawn into the religious discus- 
sion over hesychasrn. One side, the anti-hesyehasts, are sometimes 
viewed as. representine the Latinophile outlook; J 34 Barlaam was 
theh spokesman, while Gregoras had come forward as the leader of 
the hesychastie, pro-nationalist outlook. In contrast to Michael VHT, 
who was considered sympathetEc to the Latins, Andronicus II and 
John VI may be considered as proponents of the Orthodox, more 
conservative outlook. 

This period of struggle between rival claimants to the Byzantine 
throne permitted the rise to power of the Serbian ruler Stephen 
Dushan. Assuming the imperial title itself-hc styled himself "em per- 

133- On the aadiange at J&lHrt. M» LBnM:te, L '&mkatif'A jdrw, pp. 236-237. 
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or Of the Serbs and Greeks"— Stephen conquered almost the whole of 
Macedonia {except ThessaJonicaX Albania, Epirus, Thessaly, and 
other areas. At the end Dushan had control of more than half of the 
old Byzantine territories. 135 He lacked Constantinople, but for its 
capture he needed a fleet. Nevertheless, despite all his blandishments 
in their direction the Venetians, whose fleet he coveted, did not 
intend to see the weak Byzantine empire replaced with a strong 
Serbian power. 

Conditions in other spheres also worsened for Byzantium. At sea 
the Genoese, as we havescen h had recaptured Chics in 1346, and the 
Byzantine naval power, which harJ revived under Andronieus Ul and 
been further strengthened by Cantacuzenus at heavy cost h was de- 
stroyed. Hemmed in at sea between Venice and Genoa,, two enemies 
constantly at war in Greek waters, Byzantium had now sunk to a 
pitiful state, while on land she was defeated and humiliated by the 
Ottomans and the Serbs. Even worse was the economic status of the 
empire: Byzantine trade was mined (most of it being usurped by the 
Genoese of Galala), the population was in no position to pay taxes, 
agiculture was In a state of ruin, and the value of the hyperper 
(hyperpyron) itself was diminishing datiy. The depths to which the 
Byzantine state had sunk are almost unbelievable. 

In the dissolution of the Byzantine empire in this last century of its 
life the effects of the constant Venetian-Genoese wars should not be 
uTidrrestimated. Ensconced m Galata> across from Constantinople, 
the Genoese, formerly the allies of Michael VII I P&laeologus, were 
able to interfere frequently in Byzantine affairs, especially when 
their extensive trading privileges were affected r But this brought 
them into constant collision with their rivals, the Venetians, who 
controlled Mod on aid Coron in the Morea, Eubwa, and especially 
the islands of the southern Aegean. Of course the antagonists in this 
intense commercial rivalry took no note of the weakening effect it 
had on Byzantium and of the opportunity it offered the Turks, All 
was subordinate to the profits that could be extracted from the 
corpse of Byzantium. Cantacuzemis struggled against the Genoese as 
the more dangerous of the two rivals, but the empire could not free 
itself from the Genoese yoke. lSb A war broke out over Genoese 
attempts to block the passage of foteign-especially Venetian-vessels 
through the Dardanelles and Bosporus into the Black Sea, particu- 

3 35. Ostragatsky, ttyiamme £t$it r fp. 4&£i ft, la I JH Due I a it kh£ (a Avignon offeiine 
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lariy to the port of J£affa r Aragon, Venice,, Genoa, and indirectly 
Orkhan were all involved, the only result beinj* the further hum illa- 
tion of Byzantium and a Byzantine promise tu cede to Venice the 
island of Tenedes. 

All this was rendered even more complicated by the renewal of the 
civil war between John VI Cantacuzenusand the legitimate emperor. 
hi& son-in-law John V Palaeologus, Sentiment in Constantinople 
began to favor the legitimate dy nasty h especially after the advance of 
the Ottoman Turks across the Dardanelles gnd their seizure of 
Gallipali. The population of Constantinople was seized by panic and 
the position of the usurper Cantacuzenus became untenable. The 
prominent scholar-statesman of the period Demetrius Cydones testi- 
fies that lamentations resounded tlirougtiotit Constantinople as the 
citizens wailed, "Are not all of us within the walls caught as if in the 
net of the barbarians?" iy7 John V, meanwhile, to secure Genoese 
support, had promised them the Greek island of Lesbos, and in 
November 1 354, with Genoese help T the partisans of John V were 
able to force their way into Constantinople. Compelled to abdicate, 
John Cantacuienus entered a monastery and thenceforth took no 
further part in politics, spending his last years writing his famous 
history and theological tracts defending, hesychasm. The Byzantine 
empire seemed on the verge of complete collapse. 

m. PG, CLTV,coL. 1013. 
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the retirement of John VI CantacuEcnus in 1354, John V 
Palaeologus ruled alone. He did not underestimate the gravity of the 
situation, and like his predecessor^ soon after Ins accession made an 
attempt to save the empire by the usual device of seeking western 
aid- Hair-T^tin himself, and inspired by his mother Anna of Savoy 
with what seems to have been a certain devotion to the Latin church, 
he set to work to bring about religious union. On December 15, 
l355 h one year after his accession, he sent Innocent VI at Avignon a 
very detailed but surprisingly naive letter containing a series, of 
astounding proposals, for the effecting of union. 1 To begin with, he 
requested the pope to aid in the defense of Constantinople by 
sending five galleys and fifteen transport vessels with a thousand foot 
soldiers and five hundred horsemen. AH these were to be placed 
under the command of the emperor, but their expenses for si* 
months wert to be borne by the pope. In exchange John committed 
himself to some remarkable concessions. He fledged to convert Ins 
subjects within si\ months to the faith uf Rome. To convince the 
pope that he would tarry out the terms promised h he offered remark- 
ably fair-reaching guarantees, more than the direst need of any empire 
could justify on the part of its ruler. First of all John promised to 
receive Lhe pap^ legates with respect and accord them the authority 
to appoint to ecclesiastical benefices in Constantinople whomever 
they wished- To disseminate a knowledge of Latin culture the papal 
ambassadors would be permitted to found colleges, in Constantinople 
for the teaching of Latin. 1 John even promised to send his second 

Foe bibliojiark^sM prewdlnt diaprci. 
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son Manuel, then a child of seven, to the papal court to be educated 
by the pope in the Latin faith. The emperor went so far as to pledge 
that, should these promises for some report not he fulfilled, he 
would himself at>dicate the throne. In that tase eontrol of the empire 
would be left to the papal wand, Manuel, or if he were still a minor, 
to the pope, 3 

Not surprisingly, Innocent replied enthusiastically to this astonish- 
ing letter. No less understandably, lie apparently had some reserva- 
tions ahout the seriousness of the proposals, for in his reply he made 
no reference to anything specific; rather, in general but warm terms, 
he praised the imperial sentiments. At the same time lie wrote letters 
to the Byzantine patriarch Callistus and to the principal Greek 
bishops, while dispatching two nuncios to Constantinople, one of 
them the famous Carmelite Peter Thomas. 4 Though the pope him- 
self was guarded in his approach, news of the proposals was received 
in other western quarters with distrust mixed with gratification. 
Characteristically, Philip of Mezieres, a propagandist for the crusade 
in the court of king Petei of Cyprus, wrote, "The news of John V n s 
desire for conversion was very difficult to believe, because it had 
been so long that the Greeks were separated from the church, and 
because in previous negotiations they had so often deceived the 
Roman church." 5 

Wishing nevertheless to capitalize on the opportunity offered, 
Innocent made overtures to Venice, Genoa, the king of Cyprus, and 
the Hospitallers of Rhodes in order to secure ships, to send to 
Constantinople, but he failed in his efforts- No one would fufnish the 
contingents requested; papal plans were a^so set back by the hostil- 
ities of the Venetian-Hungarian war. As for the Byzantine emperor, 
seeing no help forthcoming from Rome, he was obliged to write to 
Innocent that lie was in no position to win the Greet populace over 
to His policy, 6 since their inherent suspicions were now magnEfied by 
the west's failure to send military aid- Negotiations for union were 
ended for several year*. 

Yet the ease for Greco- Latin rapprochement found its defenders 
also in the west. And the thought planted in the mind of the pope by 
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young John V bore fruit En the pope's dispatch again to Constan- 
tinople, in 156 1 , of the Latin archbishop of Crete, Peter Thomas, to 
look more carefully into trie question of a possible union. Peter had 
lived for years in the east and, experienced in its problems h was a 
most suitable person to entrust with the delicate tasJc of converting 
the Creeks to Catholicism. 7 

John V listened patiently to the arguments of the papal nuncio and 
showed signs of willingness to accept the creed of Rome. According 
to Philip of Mezieres, John was even ready to depose the incumbent 
anti-unionist patriarch of Constantinople, Callistua, and replace him 
with a Catholic ("patriarcham Graecum pcrfidum, et mutatis Ecclc- 
siae inimicum promisit deponi et unum alium CatlinlEcum eligi 
debere").* In spite of the favorable motives of both pope and 
emperor the mission seems to have come to noting, Though it was. 
clearer than ever that any efforts to obtain western aid could succeed 
only as a result of papal influence, the difficulty was that, as a 
consequence of its experience at Lyons, the papacy always de- 
manded as a precondition that military aid follow the Greek abjura- 
tion of schism r On their side, the Greeks, reversing these conditions, 
insisted that aid should be sent before conversion as a sign of papal 
good fiuthr An impasse accordingly resulted in which each side 
waited for the first long step to be taken by the other. Of course 
what blocked even an initial advance was the suspicion underlying 
the attitude of each side. Contributory too was the rapid succession 
of popes:, each one having to assess the situation anew for himself 
before he would act, There was also a misunderstanding in the west 
regarding the efficacy of imperial power, r-br in the west T where t]ie 
Byzantine emperor was-erroneously-believed to have complete 
power over church and state (Caeaaropapism, that is), the fact that 
he was unable , as we have seen, to force union on bis recalcitrant 
clergy and people was usually misinterpreted as insincerity on his 
part.* Barlaam*s words quoted above are especially appropriate here. 

In the mid-fourteenth century, under the shadow of the Ottoman 
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advance, two pflrtie^ emerged in Byzantium with different views as to 
the source of succor against the Turks. The overwhelming majority 
of the masses and the clergy, always steadfastly Orthodox, were 
against any rapprochement with the Latins. The opposing party h the 
chief spokesman of which was the grand logothete, the scholar 
Demetrius Cydones, looked to the west as the only effective source 
for aid against the Turks- In this view the Christiana of both east and 
west should unite in a common front against the "infidel* 1 Turk. 1 * 
For the salvation of the state they were willing, though reluctantly, 
to pay the price of ecclesiastical subordination to Rome, the sins qua 
non of such an alliance. 

The Qrthodos party, however, had other ideas. It envisioned a 
pan-Orthodox coalition of the Balkan Slavic states against the Turks, 
a proposal which came to have no Little appeal to many at this time. 
The policy came to the fore in 1355 when a preparatory meeting of 
Orthodox clergy sat at Constantinople and drew up provisions for an 
Orthodox league. For a time John V himself was, or seemed to be 
(perhaps owing to popular pressure), interested in the proposal He 
even married hi* son Andronicus to a Bulgar princess in order to 
strengthen the ties between the two Orthodox states, 11 But so 
desperate had John now become that, in the same year, he wio[e his 
famous letter to Rome with its sensational proposals. His ardor for a 
pan-Balkan alliance cooled, though patriarch CalListus of Constan- 
tinople continued the negotiations with the Slavic churches, In 1 363 
he even visited Serres, then under Serhian control* where he made an 
attempt to persuade the Serbian prelates of the great benefits to be 
derived from such an alliance, but died before he accomplished this. 
Under his successor-patriarch the effort was carried on, with the 
suggestion for the participation of Russia in the proposed alliance," 

The influential Demetrius Cydones, however grand logothete of 
the empire and intellectually sympathetic toward the Latins, severely 
criticized the movement for a pan-Orthodos confederation. Empha- 
sising the futility of such an alliance, he pointed out the weakness 
and fickleness of the Slavic states as well as their traditional hostility 
toward Byzantium. 13 Nevertheless, the project did not die until the 
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battle Of Kossovo in and the capture of Timovo in 1393, when 
both the Serbian and the Bulgarian states fell irrevocably under the 
hegemony of the Ottomans The destruction of these two states 
ended any hope* for a Balkan Orthodox idLgrtrttent against the Turk. 

Following in the steps of Innocent VI and his predecessor Clement 
VI, the new pope Urban V worked toward the formation of a 
Greco- Latin coalition against the Turks, In 1363^ at papal urging, 
Louis I of Hungary and the Serbs- un[ted in an attempt to capture the 
Turkish-eontroUed fortress of Adrlanople in Thrace. The Greeks 
seem to have- held aloof from this expedition, which, because of the 
large number of forces involved (some say twenty thousand men), 
lias sometimes been termed a crusade. One modem historian believes 
that had the Greeks been able to overcome their fear of Turkish 
reprisals and participated, the Turkish threat might have been com- 
pletely destroyed. 34 At any rate, the campaign ended in s surprise 
attack and a massacre of the Christians by the Turks. 

By this lime opinion in the west had changed direction; an expedi- 
tion against the Turks was no longer viewed as merely the prelude to 
a crusade to the Holy Land but, because of the increasing Turkish 
danger to Europe, in itself constituted the crusade. Western Europe 
had finally begun to realize that a Christian Constantinople, even 
though Greek, was necessary for the defense of all Christendom, 
Thus irt 1 36"3 pope Urban V preached a crusade against the Ottomans 
to take place under the leadership of Peter [, king of Cyprus. 
Although not specifically planned to relieve Constantinople— it aimed 
ultimately at conquering Palestine by attacking Egypt 11 -this expe- 
dition was important as representing the first support, however 
indirect, given by the west to Byzantium. 

Evidence indicates that the pope appealed strongly to emperor 
John V to participate in the expedition. John's initial reaction was, 
howc-ver, one of fear of retaliation from the Turks, and he was 
therefore reluctant tojoin r But upon hearing of the vast preparations 
being made and the size of the forces involved he changed his mind. 
Accordingly h he wrote to Urban that as soon as the Turks were 
expelled from Thrace he mould join the crusade, meaning of course 
that once the westerners had aided the Greeks to recover Thrace he 
would join in (msitinjfthe TurkH from Asia Minor and the Holy Land. 
From John V T s viewpoint, with the objective of the expedition Egypt 
instead Of Thrace or Asia Minor, hfr hope of profit from the crusade 
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was shattered, and he offered rto help to Peter, 16 But that John 
entertained hopes of deflecting the aim of the crusade from Alex- 
andria to Asia Minor is indicated by the appearance at Avignon, in 
1365, of a Latinophile friend of Demetrius CydOntS, John Lascaris 
Calophenis* with instructions to that end. J7 

Peter I de Lusignan, king of Cyprus, was a fiery paladin who had, 
in 1361, taken from the Turks the city of Adalia, situated in Asia 
Minor across from Cyprus. ia To defend thus new possession and 
simultaneously to loosen the Moslem stranglehold around his king- 
dom, which since the fall of Acre constituted the most advanced 
western outpost in the east, Peter had gone to Avignon to meet 
Urban V and the king of France, John II the Good, It was not 
unduly difficult to persuade them to provide support, given the 
precarious position of Cyprus, the most important Latin base in the 
east, and on March 3l n 1363, a full-fledged crusade {passagium 
genefah) was proclaimed with the French king as dtp tain-general. " 
But there was the difficult problem of persuading the western princes 
and knights to participate. The pope wrote everywhere, to all the 
Catholic rulers of the west, and, for reasons of propaganda, the king 
of Cyprus himself undertook a great tour across France, England, 
Germany, and even Poland. Despite the cordiality of his reception on 
all sides almost nothing concrete resulted. Only the king of Hungary* 
Louis [, and the count of Savoy, Amadeo VI, showed any willingness 
to follow. 3 * Peter, who had no particular interest in Byzantium, left 
for the east before the arrival of these potential allies, fn 1365 his 
forces sacked the rich port of Alexandria, and raided other coastal 
cities of the Levant. But the crusaders withdrew from Alexandria 
when the main Egyptian army approached, and In the long run little 
was accomplished. In 1370 a truce was signed with the sultan to 
maintain in effect the status quo as it was before the expedition to 
Alexandria, 11 

With the appearance of Amadco VL count of Savoy h however. 
Byzantium became more closely involved with the crusade. Amadco, 
called the Green Count (Cbnte Vcrcte) h was the cousin of John V 
through John's mother d Anna of Savoy. John 1 s initial lack of cnthu- 
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siasiri for the expedition gave way to readiness to participate when he 
heard of the magnitude of the preparations, which seemed to guaran- 
tee results, Jt seemed possible that he could even redirect the crusade 
to aid Constantinople, Accordingly, in 1 364 he sent as his envoy to 
Urban the Genoese Michael Maiaspina, offering the aid of Byzantine 
fortes for the projected Crusade to the Holy Luid. He prescribed* 
however, that the Turks first be ejected from Thrace. As we have 
seen, this was his way of emphasizing the need to alleviate the 
pressure on Constantinople, The pope responded prudently, in his 
reply including a pledge that Michael VIII had muuh earlier de- 
manded from pope Gregory X: namely, that while the Byzantine 
emperor was away on the crusade the western crusaders would 
promise to do no damage to his ernpjrer 22 For the pope evidently 
realized that even as late as a century and a half after 1204 the 
Greeks still feared a. repetition of that catastrophic event. The aims 
of John V seemed finally about to he realized. 

But the pope on his side had further demands to make, Jn Febru- 
ary 1 366 Urban wrote to John V promising to induce count Amadeo 
("cortssngtiineus tuns"), as well as king Peter of Cyprus and king 
Louis of Hungary, to come to the rescue of Byzantium if John would 
renounce the schism and submit to Rome in full sincerity ("in 
sinceritate cordium " ) r Louis meanwhile wrote to Urban (hat he had 
promised to send aid to John V h but Urban w/note him to postpone 
bis crusade until the union of the churches had been accom- 
plished-" So even Louis thenceforth insisted on the papal principle 
of first union, then assistance. 

Byzantine diplomacy was in the meantime not inactive. In the 
spring of 1366 John V T alarmed at the Turkish capture of Adrianoplc 
and Fhilippopolis d decided to go to Huiigary to appeal personally for 
aid and remove Louis's scruples about aiding a "schismatic." Enter- 
ing n foreign country > a Byzantine emperor thus went for the first 
time not at the head of an army but almost as a beggar seeking help. 
There was, however, little profit to cither the Byzantine or the 
Hungarian side; the demeanor of both men was cold,* 4 According, to 

32, P. LttaLrWU*. *d.„ Ltilrei xcriitij *t furktlw dtt jMJW Urbain. K(Paria, J 902). P- Jl L, 
no- 305; sk alio K. KenJIIas, /I medta VI. and Cnx. The Gteen Count cif&rvv: Ansdats 
Yf. 

11. S» A. Tliefner and F. MltiHUli*, uAy.Wvnumenta spti-titttti &d tirffariim tt.tfi!±ia.rum 
fflnww et ftwwamwf. II (Yieruti, ]872>. 71-TS; tf. Hqfecki. Fmpfrfw cTe &y?anee. j>. 
119; and Notdcm Pupamm \trnl Byzanz, p, 7M. jjuc avian j[c nol clear. Oil Jajiuaiy 
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the contemporary source, John offended Louis by his arrogance, refut- 
ing to doff his hat to the kins- In any case, Louis of Hungary did not 
join the campaign, and later even became hostile to Byzantium , 

On his way home from Hungary John encountered a new diffl* 
culty. Arriving in Hungarian-occupied Vidin, he was Forced to inter- 
rupt his journey j as the Bulgars would not permit him to pass, 25 Tt 
was only tne exertions of his cousin Amadeo that enabled him to 
return safely home. The Green Count was on his way to the east to 
join the crusade of Peter ] of Cyprus when he was-falsely- informed 
by the Venetian^ who usually opposed new cmsades because of the 
resultant damage to their eastern trade, that a treaty of peace had 
been signed, between Cyprus and Egypt. Thereupon Amadeo, perhaps 
at the suggestion of the pope > sailed with his troops and ships to 
Constantinople, With no more than U800 men he attacked and took 
Gallipo!i t which he promptJy handed over to the Byzantines, Then t 
leaving some of Ids forces to strengthen the garrison at Gallipoli, he 
proceeded to Constantinople , where he was welcomed! with great joy 
by th& populace. Learning of the plight of his unhappy cousin, he 
left a garrison to guard Constantinople and sailed along the Black Sea 
coa&t seizing Bulgarian cities.™ At Varna, which he besieged, he 
forced the release of his cousin on December 21, 1366, and then 
lifted the siege. 

An agreement was then reached between Amadeo and John, For 
the sum of 15,000 florins Amadeo handed over to the emperor the 
cities he had taken in Bulgaria, including Mesembria and Soeopolis, 
During his stay with the emperor in Constantinople the recurrent 
problem of ecclesiastical union was discussed, and Amadeo, a force- 
ful personality, succeeded in persuading John that the emperor 
should go personally to Rome to seek aid." An interested partici- 
pant in the discussions was Paul of Smyrna, the Latin patriarch of 
Constantinople, who, according to one Greek source not previously 
used, had brought to the emperor letters from the pope concerning 
union. 32 

25. lorga. Gcifkictoff (fei osrmnisctrtn Jferpfietf. I (Coliiq, I^DM, Hi, Hate 2. and 230; 
jili] QBCtoeOKky. Byzaniinc State, p. 41$. S&mnl. authors. iKiwtivOr, beJitltt (ftobabLy 
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The conversations held at this time and the new western proposal 
for union are reported in a letter of the putsch of Constantinople, 
Fhilotheu^ which he addressed tr> the Greek bishop of Ochrida: 
"Most blessed bishop of Prima Jusfiniana [Ochrida], and of al] 
Bulgaria: The cousin of my emperor, the count of Savoy > having 
come to Constantinople with ships and having with him a western 
bishop, Paul, conveyed the letters of the pope to the emperor 
cermet fling the unity and peace of the churches^ that is, of ours and 
that of the Latins. The . . . emperor showed the letters to me and to 
the most holy patriarchs of Alexandria and Jerusalem and then to 
the members of the holy synod, the most holy bishops. After 
assembling, we unanimously voted to hold an ecumenical council, 
according to the example of the Other seven ecumenical councils." 
Philotheus's letter goes on to say that all the eastern patriarchs were 
instructing their subordinate bishops to come to the council in Order 
to uphold the faith. The council was to be held in June of 1369. He 
continues! cc We have thus agreed with the representatives of the 
pope, [f in the council our faith is proved by the holy scriptures to 
be stronger than that of the Latins, they shall come over to u& and 
confess as we do."" The information provided by this letter is 
significant because it indicates that the papal emissary as well as 
Amadeo and the emperor had all finally agreed with the Greek clergy 
that an ecumenical council should be held -the date was even set -in 
which once &rtd for all doctrinal differences would be resolved, 

Whether the pope, as seems likely, rejected his envoy Fan Is agree- 
ment as exceeding the authority delegated to him we are in no 
position to judge. At any rate, despite the fixing of a date, the 
council was apparently not convoked h and henceforth the Greek 
clergy would take no further part in the negotiations. Moreover, the 
Greek clergy now took a position in opposition to John's projected 
journey to the west. John himself became reluctant to leave because 
of the worsening condition of hi£ empire, We probably need not 
accept the report of the Chronicles of Sawy that count Amadeo, in 
order to force the ecclesiastical submiasion of the emperor to Rome, 
a.bducted and held *s hostages the Greek patriarch and four Greek 
noblemen. 30 In the chronicles it is also affirmed that, just before 
this, the patriarch had warned Amadeo that the emperor could not 
possibly go to Rome because the populace would depose him.-" 

Two Greek ambassadors now accompanied Amadeo to the west, 
and it was understood in Constantinnpls that as soon as they re- 

2?. Ibid., ipc. til.. dal*d£. 136*. 
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turned John V would depart for Italy. But John's trip was delayed - 
On June 4, 1367, Amadeo and the two Creek envoys left Byzantium 
from Pera h the Byzantine envoys not returning until over a year later, 
on September 20, 13 68, The letters from true pope were then read 
publicly in the Hippodrome. 31 Thus ended the crusade of Amadeo, 
the Green Count. It was an expedition of a kind the Byzantines 
would have welcomed more often. For though it was not derisive in 
results,, it was at least helpful. Most important, it showed that 
yofr'peration and understanding between crusaders and Byzantines 
was possible if the Byzantines could be made to realize thaU as in the 
case of the mild and unambitious Amsdeo h not every western leader 
intended to carve out a state for himself in the east. 

In 1 369 John himself finally undertook his journey to the west. At 
the request of the pope his trip was facilitated by both Venice and 
Genoa, With him John took many high state dignitaries, but, reveat- 
ingly N not a sJngle ecclesiastic accompanied him. In Rome John met 
the pope h who had hiin self come down from Avignon, and in Octo- 
ber of 1369 John presented his confession of faith, abjured the 
schism, and attended mass »l St. Peter's with the pope and the 
cardinals. This act of submission to the Roman church, dramatic as 
it was T was nonetheless only a personal, individual act and could not 
really be binding on his Greek subjects. Urban did, however, write at 
once to (he Greek clergy and urge them to follow John's example, 33 

While John was renouncing his Orthodo* faith in Rome, the 
anti-unionist patriarch Philotheus was taking measures in Constanti- 
nople to strengthen the cause of Orthodoxy, He issued hortatory 
letters not only to all the Orthodox within the empire but also to 
those of Syria, Egypt, and Balkan Slavie territories, and even Russia. 
The pope, on his side, issued an encyclical announcing the great news 
of John's conversion to tlie princes of Europe. Jubilant, the pope 
loaded the emperor with presents and encouraged John to negotiate 
with English mercenaries then in Italy for service in Byzantium. 

The way finally seemed open for collaboration between John V 
and the western powers for a joint truswde. It had already been 
foreseen that Amwieo's expedition would be only the forerunner of 

33. 5. Larapiat ind K, AtfiaJLtoS h "Biwhen dirofiika. 1 * [in Gr**k| , Miremtia mt Hcitinckct 
A(lN?iiai. I (i932). rw- 47, pp. 2J— 30, and Atiya, Cft. tft , p. 396- Cf- P- OiRianii, "L« 
'BratflBa dLTLMlik*" (Otnmc source MitDrLqofc." Byrmficn, K[|] (.1918), 3 39, ikiIs 6. 
&lm\tffi\y> 1he TK4< 1 5Hi«n(ur>- Cr«k luttariani afflJ[ mention <ii In'p H* Bud* and 

f*¥n Of Ainidt^expedi'ipn. 
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a vast expedition to follow JoluTs conversion r And now pope Urban 
V preached a new crusade. M At the start of 1370 he wrote to 
Venice^ Genoa, and Savoy not only informing them of John ^abjura- 
tion but exhorting them to prepare a new expedition- Moreover, he 
requested queen Joanna of Naples to accord free passage to the 
troops of the various nations that John V, "the Catholic prince/' was 
to lead against the Turks. 35 Despite at! the papal exhortations there 
was as usuaJ Little response from the west, since the Hundred Years* 
War had started again after a brief pause. To cap it all the pope 
himself died shortly thereafter. 

John V did not at once return to Constantinople but proceeded to 
Franca; with money borrowed from the Venetians, Later, unable to 
pay his debt, he was actually bn prisoned in Venice, as an "insolvent 
debtor.' NJ * How low the might of Byzantium had fallen! He was 
freed only through the efforts of his son Manuel, who raised the 
necessary sums. In October 1371 John was Once again back in 
Constantinople, his exertions having accomplished nothing except to 
induce him to renounce his Own faith. In these hopeless circum- 
stances he could not, understandably, attempt to persuade his coun- 
trymen to accept the union of the churches. There was in fact an 
Orthodox reaction in Constantinople. Yet John's conversion does 
not seem to have aroused the intensity of feeling that Michael VUl's 
signing of the union at Lyons had done a century before. This may 
reflect the engrossment of the clergy of Constantinople in the last 
sta^c of the hesychastic controversy, No doubt constant harping on 
the theme of religious union, together with the actual Turkish 
inroads, played some part as welL 

The new pope, Gregory XI, however^ did not mean to lose this 
opportunity for converting the Greeks to Catholicism, so in 1373 he 
organized a congress at Thebes to plan a crusade; to it he invited the 
titular Latin emperor, the Venetians, the Genoese, the Hospitallers of 
Rhodes, the vicar of the duchy of Athens, the kings of Cyprus, 
Hungary h and Sicily t and-most i important for us-thc Byzantine 
emperor. Despite these grandiose preparations, nothing seems to have 
been accomplished. Louis of Hungary h whose participation was In- 
dispensable h was involved in a dynastic conflict of his own, and 

34. fin p n:iLr|. us., id aim- I369 t rtu. A\ d". Pvin^Dotnicimn of tiic Cwt EmptW, p. 92. 
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Venice and Genoa, instead o Flighting the Turks h ha J provoked a new 
war between themselves. 31 In 1374 Gregory dispatched four legates 
to Constantinople, to promote conversions. 

John V T s envoys vainly scoured Europe for hclp n extracting only 
vague promises from tang Charles V of France, Abandoned by 
cvtryone and realizing that he could no longer effectively resist the 
Turk, John, cut off from the rest of Europe by a large strip of 
Turkish territory, with no fleet and almost no flrtny, took the 
supremely humiliating step of acknowledging himself the vassal of 
the Turks. To Murad I, the Ottoman sultan, he even handed over his 
favorite son Manuel as a hostage for his conduct. Later Manuel and 
his nephew John VH actually had to assist the Turks in besic-jjirig die 
last Greek stronghold rem dining in Asia Minor, Philadelphia, 35 the 
inhabitants of which only a few years before had, as we have seen* 
vainly pleaded for protection from the pope. 

[n both east and west events forced the Hbafldonment of any 
further attempts at a crusade -the renewal of the Hundred Years' 
War between Fi-ance and England and especially the conflict that 
erupted between Venice and Genoa over possession of the island of 
Tenedos at the mouth of the Dardanelles. In Byzantium itself h as if 
things were not bad enough ► a n 6 * iivi] war broke out between John 
V and one of his sons, Andronicus (TV), and later between John and 
his grandson John (VII). In view of these new preoccupations Byzan- 
tine hopes for a crusade had to be put off. A glimmer of hope for 
succor appeared however in 13SS, when pope Urban VI sent to the 
east two armed galleys for the defense of Constantinople. The pope 
even issued indulgences as for a crusade. 3 * But once again nothing 
came of this. 

In 1 38 2 a compromise, arranged at Turin through the mediation of 
count Arnadeo VI of Savoy, finally settled the Veneto-Genoese war 
over Tenedos. ^ But the Turks continued to advance^ Thessalonica 
even fulling temporarily to them in 1387. With the battle of Kossovo 
in 1389 and the capture of TimOi>0 in 1393 the fate of the Slavic 
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nations of the Balkans was sealed.* 1 The last center of Slavic 
resistance had been crushed and the Turks now cast their shadow 
rapidly over all the Balkans. 

The civil war between John V and his grandson John VII con- 
tinued. The jjrandson was supported by the Turks, who hoped 
thereby to take the first step toward the occupation of Constan ti- 
nople. John Vs turbulent reign d spanning- with interruptions— half 4 
century, at last came to an end in 1391. Luckily for Byzantium his 
able son Manuel II h at the news of his father's death, was able to 
escape from the Turkish camp where he was still held hostage and to 
Tfcath Constantinople to assume the imperial throne. But Manners 
empire was now but a shadow of its former self n consisting only of 
the city of Constantinople, Thessalonica^ and the outlying despotatc 
of the Morea h which, though itself prosperous enough, was distant 
and unable to communicate with the capita] except by sea. 

The tremendous Ottoman successes in the Balkans made a great 
impression on the west. With the Ottoman crossing of the Danube, 
Hungary was directly threatened, and the Latin principalities in 
Greece also began to feel the pressure of the Turta.* 2 Until this time 
Byzantine appeals for western aid, as well as papal admonitions to 
western princes, had generally fallen on deaf car?. But at last the west 
was shocked enough to feet that drastic, concerted measures were 
imperative. King Sigismund of Hungary in particular, fearing for the 
safety of his country, was spurred into action. And so in 1393-1394 
Hungary, which had long shown scant concern for Christian solidar- 
ity, sought to assemble a great Christian army to oppose the Turkish 
advance, Sigismund'i appeal was answered by the chivaJry of several 
western nations, by German, French, and Burgundian knights;* 3 by 
the Burgundians, especially, the old chivalric ideal nf a crusade was 
still held in esteem. Even usually aloof Venice joined the coatition, 
sending a small fleet to patrol the Dardanelles and keep open the line 
of communLHitions between Byzantium and the crusading forces 
assembling in Hungary, 44 

Sijjisrtnirtd could not have overlooked the strategic importance of 
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Constantinople and the possibility of securing assistance from the 
nation most threatened by the Turks. Tht Greek emperor Man- 
uel, however, was caught on the horns of a d]lernma. To be sure, 
Byzantium's rescue from the Turk might be forthcoming from this 
expedition if it were to turn out successfully. But in the event of 
failure, encircled as his capital was by Turkish territory on all sides, 
he would have to risk the severe ret aiiation of the Turks, who in fact 
only a snort time before had begun a blockade, though not sys- 
tematic, of Constantinople. Despite this pitfall, Manuel, «ith the best 
interests of his empire at heart, courageously prepared to cooperate 
as best he could with the crusaders without arousing Turkish suspi- 
cions. According to the Greek historian Ducas, it was in Tact Manuel 
whose appeals for aid. to the pope, the king of France, and. the king 
of Hungary had originally aroused Europe to organise this crusade. 
Trie passage of Ducas is vagus (he does not even give a date), and the 
Hungarian chroniclers, perhaps more correctly, ascribe instigation of 
the crusade rather to Sigismund .* ! Whatever the truth of Ducas's 
assertion, we know that Hungarian envoys had been in Brusa, at- 
tempting to negotiate with the Turks, and it is not improbable that 
on their return to Hungary they stopped Ln Constantinople and 
discussed a possible alliance with the Greeks. 4 * Moreover, in May 
1395 a Greek envoy of the emperor was in France, and although we 
are not certain of the specific ajm of his mission, it is most probable 
that the projected crusade was under discussion, Greek embassies to 
the west in this period were frequent, but it is difficult to assign any 
specific significance to each one with respect to imperial policy 
toward the crusade. At any rate, whatever Manuel's actual role in the 
launching of this western expedition, known to history as the Cru- 
sade of Nicopolis, it seems correct at least to affirm that during this 
period the Byzantines, mindful of their extreme weakness, showed 
no little indecision for fear of severe Turkish retaliation, 

A congress of states interested in stopping the Turkish advance 
convened at Venice in the spring of 1395, where Creek envoys had 
been present since December of the previous year. We do know that 
Manuers representatives participated in the negotiations. Manuel in 
fact undertook to equip ten galleys and to. pay the salary of the 
crews for ± month, Sigbimund for three months. For this purpose 
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30,000 dueat& were given by Manuel to the imperial envoy Manuel 
Philanthropenus.'" Meanwhile, Manuel seems to have entered into a 
league, with the Christian outposts of the Aegean, the Genoese of the 
islands of Lesbos and Chios, and also the Knights Hospitaller of 
Rhodes, 4 * Manuel's actions reveal his desperation and willingness to 
risk All to save his empire. There in an Interesting passage in the 
Ckronicon nurius ascribed to George Sphrantzes, a work which has 
been shown probably to be a later compilation by Macarius Melis- 
scnus and therefore to be used with extreme caution r Tt states that 
on Sigisrnund's arrival at the city of Nicopolis in Bulgaria, he sent a 
messenger secretly to Manuel to inform him "to be ready to destroy 

the enemy of the faith As the thirsty land receives the shower, 

the Greeks joyfuDy received the envoy and secretly made prepara- 
tions for war." 4 * 

The ensuing battle of Niropclia (September 25, 1396"), which had 
apparently held such great promise* ended in complete failure, the 
motley western host being completely routed by sultan Bayazid and 
his TVuks, The reason for the western failure lies primarily in the lack 
of cooperation between the Hungarian and French troops." Sigjs- 
mund himself escaped capture by flight, and with Philiberi of Nail- 
lac, the grand master of the Hospitallers, went by sea to Constanti- 
nople on vessels which had been mere onlookers at the battle; 
thence, by way of the Aegean and Adriatic seas, he finally arrived 
home. His passage through the Dardanelles was made to the accom- 
paniment of piteous cries of Christian captives lined up by Uayazfd 
along the shore to humiliate him . S] 

According to Jean Froissart, the French chronicler of the Hundred 
Yean* War, Manuel [I Palaeologus played the tole of informer to 
Bayazid regarding the movement of the western crusaders. But his 
testimony is probably false, irritated as he was at the deaths of so 
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amti, L23' VntiLgr City, 373-31 1. 

50. kUety,. Die Athiat/tt bti Hfikopota; ftowt<Lj *1ht KiLtl* of NiCDpcf.ls,*' pp. 629 ff. 

51. R^poct fif Uie Bavarian J^nn S?hi](tw I&U Rtwetutck Pd, V. Langrttanlej flKlbLngftn, 
IMS), p. 7. Barter, Mitmel U fulatoiafaa. pp. 482 tt. t QUOHn a feller nf SipHnund la 

Fliiliberl of ftaulac, sfuwbfig that Sipjsmund conferred with Manuel in C&BfliaiiilrJfjpJe ififtr 
the tattle (Tint published Hy H. V. SnuErtniirj p; "74n ftrief d« Kmub Stfilsrewrkd mcji 
Uijhjt an , , , PhLibsil ion NaiQac»" Jf&tei Artbiv der ieilx.hu f: fiir iflrere deirrrcAff 
^xhitfiifkiinde, XX\ 565-SSS). In IhJi letter, dated November 11, ]396. Slgb- 

rumd rneirtirjrH b Imjik including Manud t Chc.Gcflc-e.se of Fera, and the H^pjiallcrt 
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many western knitftts, and, in the "best" western tradition, looking 
for a Greek scapegoat Another western histor ian lays the blame on a 
letter of Manuel which was intercepted. Still other historians con- 
sider John Galeazzo Visconti, duke of Milan. a possible traitor, for he 
had reason to be hostile to the French, who had kept him from 
attaining his goals against the Genoese," That Manuel, a genuine 
Byzantine patriot, was a traitor is very hard to believe, In view of the 
fact that nothing would have augured better for the safety of his 
empire than a successful crusade. 

After the catastrophe at Nioopolia the situation worsened even 
further fox Byzantium. For, according to the Ckrontcon maius* the 
Turks had discovered the secret alliance of Manuel and the western 
crusaders* and therefore resumed their blockade of Constantinople 
both on land and sea "for a long period of time." H Turkish armies 
also crossed the isthmus of Corinth and defeated Theodore* the 
Byzantine despot of the Motea, temporarily occupying the lower city 
of Athens, plundering and devastating everything in their path.* 4 
The plight of Constantinople seemed hopeless; the capture of the 
blockaded capital seemed imminent, 

In the west the reaction to the debacle of Nicopolis-which Is often 
taken to be the last great crusade of the medieval period-was one of 
utter dismay. The wholesale massacre of so many members of promi- 
nent noble houses made it virtually impossible to rouse the nobles 
again for common action in defense of the east. Crusading expedi- 
tions were, more than ever, considered in the west to be expensive 
and futile schemes, Eastern Europe and Hungary were therefore left 
alone to cope with the Turks as best they could. iS 

But the impression the defeat at NicopoHs made on the Byzantine 
mind was even graver. As we have seen, the Chrcnfcon mains affirms 
that Bayazidj having discovered Manuel's negotiations with Sigisr- 
mund, besieged the city by land and sea "for a long period." The 

52, S=¥ Mflnlk be RoUta, Fiance en Qritnl, p. 2SB. 
». "SptHUntzK," 1, 14 ftpsrfofiwiw, p. «). 

5* ZakrHiinfl* 1 i»MjPflMJjwe it Norte, Ifhria. 1432), 156 a. 

55. Pcjwmfpl B^uBiuidj; hud ccmnfictLpiii with Byiantium vnn after NlmpoUb. In 1*21, 
dufct fttilp III uic Good fend ktag Homy V of England) charmed Gilbert of Lanrwy wliln 
mlsslna 1* cJk c&jL In I4J3 ajuriJier Burgundkn *moy t B=rtnnidon of r* lirnquitre. warn 

to the east, perhaps [nfecrncB to plans fpr a cruiadr. And id I442 h Wbfiri LlK HT1&1I 

notilL* of GBoKwr of TVfii> soiled tp Jit tut, an lawny of Jabs VlII bJiEbkgue appeared 
at ton ^mrjundbn cnurt ta ibcIc aid spoilt th* Tnrfcl. Tbt BUJigUjidHll Chrvnitft (f/Wfnrfcr 
ted. add miU. W*i, and £ L L, C. F, flariy i£ UteUfH rfc? ehr^niqua . . . |RrpiTn hrittuu- 
CflTUJTl medli *=n acjip(wei t no*. J°J, 4fl; 8 vols., Lcndjan., I 9G4-193 L I ) ri/Jijmi that Wal4CtO 
4mJ John of Wiviin h»d ajnnc to Cpr*Sjantiqnple to aid ths {JrakJ 'beiFntb rbe Twirl* of VtfJU 
(1444). Abo ir if i<ntedi in Elie Annates veneTi of StEfaiui Magna lhal 3M BUcgUtidlu 
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people within the city, according to Ducas, were so discouraged that 
many lost theii courage and even began to show a tendency to betray 
their country to the Turks, Emperor Manuel now clutched at any 
Straw h sending envoys to beg assistance at practically every court of 
the west. Bearing fresh appeals, his ambassadors appeared not only 
before the pope,, the doge of Venice, and the kings of France^ 
England H and Aragon h s * but even before Basil ] of Muscovy,* 7 From 
some of these rulers Manue] collected money; from France in par- 
ticular he had the hope of securing men-at-arms, H According to the 
French chronicler of St. Denis, Charles VI of France was particularly 
flattered because "it was the first time the ancient emperor of the 
world had appealed for help to such a. remote country.* 15 * Charles, 
to he sure, refused to allow his brother Louis, the duke of Orleans, to 
go personally to aid the east, but implementing his pledge, he sent to 
Constantinople twelve hundred well-trained mercenaries , men who 
had little feeling for a crusade but were eager for booty. These were 
put under the command of marshal Bouclcault, the valiant, chivalric 
survivor of Nicopolis, whose career and personality* especially his 
sincere lacit of desire for personal aggrandizement remind one of 
Amadeo VI of Savoy.* It is of interest that at this time Charles VI 
refused to buy the claim to the empire of Constantinople offered to 
him by Manuel's nephew and rival John VF1, who wanted in ex- 
change a castle in France and an annual income.* 1 

Meanwhile pope Boniface IX had responded fitvimibly to Manuel's 
pleas and in April ]39g, «nd again in March 1399, preached a huly 
war against the "infidels." We can hardly describe this as a cru- 
sade," for the western princes* discouraged and wholly occupied 

soldim went in 1445 1t> aid the despuL CunsianUn* In tiue Mcrea. Sh C PJuiinciLU, 
HI PliJl|H(M I* Bon due de Boujsoine " in Actn <fv Cmpte iniermiiorui d'&wdes 
&ymnihKt, I itttti, L*iO), IS 2-1*3. 

56- On HfittucTa diplomacy sec DebriUis Lb BchiLx, La France en Qnen:. pp. 355-34$. 
CT. Duns, 1, 1 J (PfT, CLVU, «A. 81 3 j. 

ST. SVSfomovttayu ietvpij, in FrJnof. i&branir ntshik/i letoplsft fCotHftieif CoiistHon vf 
Rusilari AitnaK), XI EI697), 1*8, 33 cited bi A . ViiUbcv, Byzantine Etnplre. II (l¥til) r 63I. 

SB, DtiaVill* L* RduLm, La France in Orient, p, 343-. 

S*. Chtaniqxe de re^jHsirx dc £j. Dinis, f J. BdlaJJWl, ll t StJ, 

On BOlWJCaJull'a t^vdilion to CprwJnrlinsplt, fee ^pc^ftHy J,dwi de? feitt du 
mr&hat Boitcitttit, ll, 205-132. CT. PeUvillt ftoelit. La France an Orient, pp. 

til- In 13-37 Mjanoel tent hli> bcoUer Ea Fnrii to apfJeaJ for aid, u Manuel mentions in hk 
funeral oration ofi Ttlfodot^ i^fctrlr^ Lu his brcjLlujr h s Hip to England, Frniue, and Iftly (5- 
JUmproi. "John raJBCotoeus . . [In Gwek] . jVhwi fieikitatnaemon, X \ L91 3|, MS ff >. 
TJlMdart: CantMjUMnLU. allot! uncle of tfie *mpcroj h lh in H9& Wftill to i±Jt aid of Lhe 
lam at France [loizz., Philippe deMeiltret, pp. 504-505). 

S3 . JUlya, Onsadi: in sht teicr Nitdic Am. Pr 46S. 
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with their own affairs, would not respond to the pope's appeal. 

Manuel's request to Moscow for help was supported by a patriarchal 

appeal as well. Though the Greek embassy was favorably received in 

Moscow, the Russian ruler, like most of the westerners, was not 

disposed to send men but only money h "granting alms h " as he put it h 

"to those who are in such need and misery besieged by the 
Turks. 1 *** 

Bayazid attempted to oppose the approach of marshal Boucicault 
and his French troops through the Dardanelles to Constantinople, 64 
But BoudcauJt managed to reach the capital safely, to the great joy 
of the populace- Leaving his lieutenant John of Chateaumorand to 
protect the capital, Boucicault, together with Manuel and his Greek 
troops, made a number of attacks. Oh the Turkish-held Asiatic coast 
of the Marmara and Bosporus areas, extending their patrols even into 
the Black Sea. But despite the considerable moral stimulus afforded 
the Greeks, the modest allied forces were insufficient to alter the 
situation radically, Boucicault therefore decided to return to France, 
but only after persuading his good friend Manuel to accompany him 
in order to lend the weight of his prestige- to a new, personal attempt 
to induce the western rulers to take more decisive steps in his favor. 

Leaving his son John in Constantinople to rule in his stead, and in 
the company of Boueican.lt, Manuel set out, on December 10 h 1399, 
on his celebrated journey to the west. 65 His first stop was Venice, 
where he was magnificently received a.nd where, like his successor 
John VJJI, he probabJy viewed in St. Mark's the rich loot taken two 
centuries hefore, in 1204 + from the Altar of rlagia Sophia, Every - 
wliere Manuel was paid honors and accorded lavish receptions, his 
bearing and noble demeanor deeply impressing all the westerners 
with whom he came in contact. In Paris he even participated in 
theological disputations with theologians of the university. In Paris 
also, perhaps at Boucicault's initiative h it seems to have been sug- 
gested that Manuel do homage to king Charles VI, as his vassal, and 
thereby receive the right at feudal law to French military aid; the 

63. Sea nan SI nbcmjac. cii. 

H, Tft* taHilUfiU GcrtuCH. jUflCIS of UtDot. r«pl Buyaiid informed ait ta BouLicaUll 
rttdremcnU {DdarilLe Le R*iilx P i<r Fmnct -en Qii^ns, p. JrjJ). 

41. On MiihkI\ journey, see tspeciaJly A- Visile. "Tho Jouro**- cr ihn ByzartlHtt 
F-fTllHTCC Mirjual [I PuUeolopJs in Wexlcrn Europe {1 MS-I 4U3) 1 ' fifi RlUiiflBj , Jatirm!of 
the Ministry of fitbtk: ftiSItutllOn, nj., XXXIX (L9ll} r 47-7S h 260-304> M. Ju£i=, "]je 
Vfi^as* OA L'errtpereu: Manuel Paliodofuc cai Occident 0 339 14D3) h tchta H'Oftenc, J£Y 

f]9i2), 111-332; H. Lukf, "VMtOTi from Ul? Fj!( flit PlHiH^Sorwr, nnd LarCaSLtLirL 

K.unp," JVj«f(rtnrt Ctnivry. CVI][ (ISTK?), 7*0-7b!J; ind Barter, M<niwei II Fekmiogus, 
PP. 167-199. On J^n cyi Onrlie>umt.[Biid, ibu G. 5chiunrJLflrp*r. Byzmte et Cmimir^ 
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Venetians, Genoese, and Hospitallers of Rhodes are supposed to have 
seconded this proposal. But Charles does not seem to have acceded 
to this remarkable suggestion of a non-Latin emperor's swearing 
Allegiance to a western king.* 6 

Manue] was momentarily moved enough by the king of England's 
easy promises to write that "The king gives us help in warriors, marks- 
men, money, and vessels to carry the troops where we need. 1 *" But 
Manuel spoke too soon,, for Henry IV was too busy consolidating his 
recently acquired throne to be of any real help. One Englishman, 
Mam of Usk, however, moved by the incongruity of Maimers noble 
demeanor and hk tragic plight, wrote, "How cruel it is that this great 
Christian prince from the distant East has been compelled by threats 
of the infidel r . . to supplicate for help against them. My Cod, where 
art thou, ancient glory of Rome! 3 ** 1 But Manuel's efforts accom- 
plished little except to secure for him many vague, ultimately unful- 
filled! promises.** 

After more than two years abroad Manuel was suddenly recalled 
home by the wonderful news of the annihilation of the Ottoman 
armies of Bayazid by Timur Lenlc (the Lame) at the battle of Ankara 
on July 2S, 1 402. 70 This critical battle, which struck down Ottoman 
power and led to dynastic discord among Bayazid's sons, was to 
prolong the life of Byzantium for another half-century. Utter confu- 
sion reigned among the Ottomans, and for two decades they were 
unable to reorganize their forces to resume the attack On the Byzau- 
tinfcS- 

Tht Byzantines on their part, however, were unable to fake full 
advantage of the unexpected respite afforded, in order to prepare a 
new crusade in collaboration with the west, which was at this time 
wholly distracted by the Great Schism in the Latin church. France, 
In particular, the traditional home of the crusaders, was rent by civil 
war. Moreover, Manuel's successes in promoting intrigues among the 
rival* to the Ottoman throne seem to have slaked whatever thirst he 

66. DHdtiIEc Ijc Emits, f-a ^hrwe m Orism. 377-37*; npic- the su^srton dial Manuel, 
band die entpita gm r (a diaries, prorated Mi mid gels aid Id giianJ th* citr. 

6S- Adam of Usk, Ckforrfcwi. aJ. E. M. Tbompwii (London, 1904}, p. 57. 

65- AJmosI the m\y real snady HjhukS reLuivKd wpr. marks from ftlehaM II of 
Engaitd, nrUdi Rbdiwd tad raised earitt; in aJd Ccnsranlifluplc (Drfurille U RovU, La 
Frxfwr er? Orient, p. 3B2>. 

70. G. Ro]off h HL rJl* ScWartlL b*L Anpn," HklorHcfm Jtciixtoift, CLXJ [L*IO) r m ft. 
D. CanteraJi, trani. H. Tindll, ffiftQry of the CtGHrtfl and Decay of the Otfipvm Empire 
<Loiidoii h 1734-J755), ud Dinr^ S I el la ,d row fa stiuensei {R133, XVUXp. 113f, affirm 
Hut M&Mjel ml in Lnritact vri(li Tfeour 63 i potential aTJjf apuoal the Ttllts, whLdl Is quite 
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may have had for religious union with the Roman church. Conse- 
quently, from T4CK2 to 14 1 7 he took no important action in the 
west- 71 Nor did he even send 41 special representative to the opening 
session Of the Council of Pisa, although his trusted envoy-at-large, 
John Chrysoloras, was in the area; when Manuel II learned in 1409 
that his Cretan-bom friend Peter Priilarges h who had been a professor 
at the University of Paris, and later archbishop of Milan , 71 had heen 
chosen pope ( Alexander V), he wrote him that he was sending John 
to Pisa." 

Manuel meanwhile recovered Thessalonica from the Turks., as wen 
as a few other areas on the Aegean and Black seas. He also took 
measures, to strengthen his empire internally. He went to Mistra, the 
capital of the By ianline Morea* and rebuilt the FTexamilion, the wall 
across the isthmus of Corinth. The Greek forces in the Morea 
continued their long-lasting campaign against the Latins Of the urea, 
to be climaxed, ironically just before the fall of Constantinople in 
|453 ? with the Byzantine seizure of practically all the Morea. 714 

Manuel wrote unceasingly to the princes of the west imploring 
aid -men, money, anything that could be spared. Thus he addressed 
two letters to the kings of Aragon, Martin [ (1395-1410) and 
Ferdinand 1 (I412H416), In the first > which was delivered by the 
famous Byzantine humanist Manuel Chrysoloras. the emperor wrote 
that at Martin's request he was sending some precious relics, and 
begged him to send to Constantinople the money collected in Spain 
to aid the Greek empire. In the second, Manuel appealed to Ferdi- 
nand to implement his previous promises to come to the aid of the 
des.pota.te of the Morea against the Turks.." 

More work must be done in the archives of western Europe before 
we kndw the full jitory of Manuel T iniirty negotiations with the Latin 
rulers. One item that has usually been overlooked is the apparent 
intention of Alexander V to launch a crusade to save his compatriots 
in the east from the Turks, Evidence indicates that lie at once sent a 

71. L. BiJhi=r, in Czmbr&gf AftrfjeiuT History f|«7 ed.), iV„ Gl?. 

72. GeanakoplDi, Byiantirri tiait and Lalin Vttt. pp. 153-15*. Alexander V was the 
ronuiliar rival Il> tlw Rrurun pape CJrEgfir}/ XII (34-06-141 5) and the AvigrianEie Bvnedjr.1 
X1CI {1394-]+23>i hLi mraJwrwii; John XXIII CI4ID-L415). 

73-, Lrltej in H. SLntcmsteld, l, AiLi1cHwi inr ftpn- mid KnnzllieaiBMLhlciiiei km 14. und 
] S. JBhrfiundErt," Abhandiuitgni dcr paiiQutpa.-htftQr, CteStt dw JutVW. Akiit. ifo WfstZH., 
XX (L 6*1), 45-^6. 

74. 'liLltyXtiiaiMyDfsixrtat &ec de M^t, 1, Ilia n.'. 

15. C. Maiincscu., "Manuel II Pal&Jqjut cl fes mU d'Ai^mi.'" Ouli de te tscitan hiti. de 
t'Aa<t. rwnwhtfw, W tl924), 195-199. On M-wueTs earccr h wc itti&t de JtJwjy, 

"Himodre an h rie . . . fc Lfcmpcrcur Manuel P+lEnl^ue," Mtmvirn d t VAmdtmi? d<?t 
inscription! cf ftfffe^itttrf^ XIX-2 (Pali!, IBSl), L-20] . and Beik=T, Mvnw-i II PaitnvhgVS, 
uLtfi parlicptir reFenrce lo tlwse Irlteri on pp. 1 83, 333-334 . 
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deputation to Constantinople to discuss the question of union t a 
project always, connected for the papacy, as we have seen, with the 
question of military aid to Byzantium. 76 But his disputed pontifi- 
cate of less than a year was too brief lo produce- genuine results, 
though if any pope could ha*c aided Constantinople in this it was he. 

It should be noted that in the course of Manuel's many attempts Id 
secure aid From the west he tried as much as possible to avoid the 
question of religious union. In Paris, to be sure, he debated publicly 
the question of the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son {the 
fllioque) with the most celebrated French theologians and acquitted 
himself well. But Manuel knew the dangers inherent in a proposal of 
union and preferred not to antagonize the west further by futile 
negotiation. If we can believe the account of the Chronicon mains, 
Manuel on his deathbed warned his son and successor, lohn VIII, not 
to consider the union as anything but a weapon ajjainst the TuHcs. 
"Always keep the light burning for union but never bring it to $ 
conclusion, Propose a council, open negotiations, but protract them 
interminably. The pride of the Latins and the obstinacy of the 
Greeks will never agree. By wishing to achieve union you will only 
widen the schism. 3V " Whether or not these words were actually 
uttered, they seem to characterize well the policy followed by 
Manuel toward the west. 

With the accession of sultan Murad II the Byzantine breathing 
space was over and a period of Ottoman aggressiveness began. On 
June B, 1422, Murad laid siege to Constantinople,™ bul his lack of a 
ileet and artillery saved the city. The last phase of the Byzantine 
death struggle had begun. In 1423, the Turks broke into southern 
Greece and destruyed the Hcxamilion wall. The entire Morea was 
now devastated r Thessalonica was threatened in the summer of 142-3, 
The despot Andronicus finally handed it over to Venice, which 
promised to defend the city while respecting the rights and customs 
of the people. After seven years of Venetian rule* however h the Turks 
under Murad seized Thessalonica in 1430, 7 * 

76- Sermon of Jnlxn G^hwi before The kins of France* 1409, Open atnim, II (Animrp, 
I7QG^ ccA- 144: 'TPt^iLjf . . . Jam ferfll rnltLL litalkinCrtt." fr. Bril&i, R*g#&«u. picl V, ad 
Bun. L4#9, p, 37 t no, 3376- See Barker Msnuei II Putaeolotus. p. 2S9 r -fjtt \fcj mud's Una at a 

Christian leagus apingf. [Ile Turli? Hft=r Af\k*I3- 

f7. "Spbnrlnu," II, U [rrf. P&padopulos* p. ng). On i1s nudiemicity s=esbeu= h not* 
49. 

7S. Account Of [he Slc^ b]> John C*n>mis. in PG r CLV[, eoJj. 68-ff] . Al tm's lime pope 
Hue I in V, Ld did HtfiirtLitJin artu □tigplutB union, sunt the- FTjirjcisrjn Antonio of Mnraa ns 
tiiiieepts laContr.arjtijwnle (IHrkcr. Manuel II falofoSogut, p. 327). 

79. K. Hernias, Airtenrdfr Jfafierfcuritgi Wslt™ [in Greek] (SaJomkfi h (9*7),. pp. 34 FF-; 
P, Lemecls, L 'La tomJoBlJoni virtllknot i lhciftakini^ua," Fauta Ambttslexti, XX. VI (- 
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Once the Turkish menace was renewed, Manuel II almost inevitably 
turned again to the papacy for aid. Thus hi 1417, he sent lo pope 
Martin V an embassy headed hy Manuel Chrysoloras which appeared 
at the Council of Constance. And again with Muiad II h s siege of 
Constantinople in 1422, Mamie] sent to the west his son and heir, the 
future- John VTI1. AcfcompanyiiJ£ the latter as interpreter was the 
empcrw*s secretary * the Italian humanist Francis Kilelfo, The two 
visited successively Venice, Milan, and ffungiiry in order eo negotiate 
for union and military aid. w Manuel was at the same time in contact 
with the western emperor Sigismund, who was One of the promoters 
of the Council of Constance.* 1 

The new pope elected at this council h Martin V, was strongly in 
favor of union with the Greeks, and he made a series of conciliatory 
proposals that he thought would induce them to accept union. He 
even suggested that an ecumenical council take place in Italy, and, in 
1423, went so far as to offer a large sum to the emperor to defray 
the expenses of the Greeks who would appear at the council- Show- 
ing an unexpected willingness to cornpromisej the pope, in 1425, 
authorized Latin-Greek mixed marriages nominated a cardinal as his 
legate to Constantinople, and granted indulgences to anyone who 
would go east to aid Byzantium .** These concession^ fitted hi well 
with the terms the Greek east had long been demanding, especially 
the convocation of an ecumenical council Nevertheless, the thought 
of concluding a religious union with Rome was probably far from 
Manuel's mind- He knew the temper of the Greeks regarding union and 
of course the Attitude of the Turk, and therefore had to temporize, 

In 1425 Manuel II died d a broken man suffering from epilepsy. His 
successor was his son John VIII, whose brothers Constanline and 
Theodotej ruling in the Black Sea area and the Morea h were virtually 
independent rulers. The dismembered empire was now nothing but a 
ruin. 
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Sentiment for an ecumenical Council was inevitably growing in 
both east and west as a solution to more than tine narrowly theo- 
logical problem. After persistent papal refusal of a general council 
with the Greeks, the papacy finally, beginning with the pontificate of 
Mattin V and especially that of his Successor, Eu genius IV, more or 
less accepted the conditions insisted upon by the Greek clergy and 
people. At this point a new phase in the ecclesiastical relations of 
east and west may be said to have begun. Certain popes, to be sure > 
had earlier seemed to lean toward calling such a council, but they 
never gave Et full support until their bitter enemies, the western 
conciliatists who of course favored a council- forced the papacy's 
hand. For over a century many Creeks had insisted that an ecu- 
menical council was the sole means of ending the schism between 
east and west; Balaam perhaps the first, 83 then Nicephorm Gre- 
gorys, John Cantacuzenus h Joseph Bryennius, ami others.* 4 Even 
earlier than this, late in the thirteenth century, the Latin Humbert of 1 
Romans, who had himself lived in the east and knew intimately the 
Greek psychology, had proposed to the pope the calling of an 
ecumenical council in the east as the only solution. 65 With the 
decline of papal prestige in the west as a result of the Great Schism 
and of the increasing emphasis in responsible western quarters On the 
theory of a council's supremacy over the pope, the Greeks found 
support for their thesis. The popes were thus induced to view the 
Greek proposal in a more favorable light- One qualification was 
made, however, in acceding to the Greek demands- namely, that the 
council be held somewhere in the west, instead of in the east as the 
Greeks hud been demanding. 

But the situation between east and west had become very complex, 
in fact three-cornered. For besides the holy see and the Greeks* there 
was also involved the rival of the papacy, the conciharist party sitting 
in council at Basel. The Byzantine emperor was now in the advan- 
tageous position of being courted by both pope Eugenius IV and the 
fathers of Basel , M each side trying to outbid the other in offering 
concessions to the Greeks-military aid for the capital and the 
payment of all expenses for the journey of the Gieek delegation to 
the west. The emperor exchanged a series of embassies with both 
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parties the Greeks for a time still insisting on the convocation of the 
council in beleaguered Constantinople. One of the western ambas- 
sador^ the papers legate Christopher Garatonu sent to Constantinople 
In 1434, in fact accepted trie proposal to hold the council in the 
imperial capital, but the Council of Basel, through its envoy John of 
Ragusa, refused to agree to this." Both western envoys returned 
ayain to Constantinople in order to bring back the Greek envoys, the 
tenor of whose instructions from the Greek emperor was to extract 
the broadest possible concessions. At Basel violence had In the 
meantime broken out over the choice of a site for the council- 
whether it should be held at Avignon, Florence, or Udine. 

After some complex maneuvering -for it time it seemed that the 
Greeks would never make up their minds— the emperor finally chose 
to go to the papal rendezvous of Ferrara rather than to the cities 
selected by the conciliarists. Why did the Greeks prefer the papacy 
when their own tradition seems essentially concilinr in nature? One 
reason was the Greek insistence On the presence of the pope at the 
council, a prescription the fulfillment of which was unlikely at Basel 
Then, geographically, the Greeks preferred the papal choice of Fer- 
rara as the site for the council rather than more distant Basel, 
Avignon, or Savona, Moreover t the Creeks were more familiar with 
the traditional papal prestige than with the new phenomenon of 
western condli&rism, and indeed conciliarism as a movement soon 
proved to be ephemeral. Finally, we must not overlook the role of 
the Greek emperor himself; despite his somewhat decreasing power 
over the Greek church, in comparison with the rising power of the 
patriarch, he was still of great influence, and doubtless preferred to 
negotiate with a single absolute authority rather than the factious 
fathers at Basel. 5 " According to the Greek historian Sylvester Syrop- 
ulus, a factor which contributed to John's decision to go to the pope 
was his expectation of military aid from his colleague, the western 
emperor Sigismund, but Sigismund died at about this time. It is an 
irony of history that the Greek preference for the pope over the 
conciliarists was a major factor in the subsequent triumph of the 
pope over the western conciliarist movement. 

On November 24, 1 437 > the huge Byzantine delegation of seven 
hundred ecclesiastics and laymen, including emperor, patriarchs, and 
papal representatives, set out for Venice. At Venice, according to 
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Syropulus's intimate account, Hie Greets became emotional when 
they saw exhibited before them it St. Mark^s the treasures of their 
cathedral of TJagja Sophia™ We need not discuss the questions Of 
protocol which immediately arose between pope and patriarch and 
pope and emperor over the problems of kissing the pope's foot or the 
question of precedence in the seating in the cathderal.* 1 Nor is this 
the place to discuss the complex theological and liturgical questions 
[hat were debated for over one and one-half years. We should note 
briefly, however, that on the most basic doctrinal question, that of 
the flKoqtie, Creek conservatism opposed what might be termed the 
more flexible western attitude toward the problem of development 
in the doctrine and institution of the church. The Greeks insisted on 
absolute adherence to the doctrine and traditions of the first seven 
ecumenical councils, while the Latins equally insisted on the correct- 
ness of their addition to the original creed > tht/i/togutr clause. The 
fundamental anxiety of the Greeks, as Syropulus clearly implies, 
prejudiced as he is against the Latins, was the sometimes unconscious 
Greek fear of Latinization. As one Greek bishop at Florence insisted > 
' l I prefer to die rather than ever to become Latinized.*' 91 This is one 
of the basic reasons why the Greeks h despite the clear implication 
that Constantinople would fall to the Turks without western aid, so 
intransigent^ opposed the western innovation to the creed. They 
feared not only [hat this would lead to loss of the independence of 
their church but that from this it would be a short step to political 
subjugation as well.' 5 As Brycnnius had said at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century to the Greeks of Constantinople, "Let no one be 
deceived by delusive hopes that Kalian allied troops will come to save 
us. If they pretend to rise ta defend us they will take arms only to 
destroy our city, our faith, and our name/'" 

Some Greeks, especially among the upper classes (and possihly 
under the Influence of Greek translations of Latin scholastic works, 
especially of Thomas Aquinas), were ready to accept union as a lesser 
evil than jslarnizatiom On the other hand some anti-unionists had 
become so extreme in their fear of Latin penetration that they 
openly declared their preference for the "turban of the Turk to the 
tiara of the pope." The supposedly enlightened humanist Petrarch 
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liimself had said in 1 366, 'The Turks are our enemies but the Greeks 
are schismatics and worse than enemies. They hate us in their 
guts/ 1 * 5 And John Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris, in 
an address to the king of France delivered shortly after the Council 
of Pisa £ 1409), had affirmed that the Greeks "prefer the Turks to the 
Latins."** 

This Creek feeling of ethnic difference from the Latins had of 
course already been manifested even before the eleventh century. 
But the movement of the crusades with the accompanying western 
aggressions against the Creeks had transformed it into a sharp 
hostility, even an implacable hatred for the Latins. Thus the question 
of the flttoque, so bitterly debated at Florence t may be said in one 
sense to have masked the underlying An (agon ism of GreeJcs arid 
Latins for each other. To many Orthodox h submission to papa] 
authority meant the prelude to assimilation by the Latins- As GeoTge 
Scholarius, only a few years later, was in effect to say to those 
Greeks who inclined toward the west, "By accepting the union you 
wilt submit yourseEves to shame and the Latin churchy and Cod's 
punishment through the Turks will not be averted. " 5T 

As the deliberations proceeded the Creek emperor took special 
care that the theological discussions would not push into the back- 
ground the plan for a crusade to save Constantinople, The pope on 
his part pledged to preach a crusade for Constantinople^ defense, to 
maintain a permanent force of three hundred men as a guard at 
Constantinople, and to supply galleys in the event of a siege-. the 
meantime > after long, repetitious h and heated arguments* the Creeks, 
influenced by the ever-deteriorating military situation of Constanti- 
nople and the persuasiveness of the emperor and the pope, surren- 
dered. The pope won on all the major points at issue, though the 
important question of papal supremacy was solved by a kind of 
compromise, a marvelously ambiguous definition proposed by the 
Greek unionist Bessarion to the effect that while the universal 
authority of the pope was recognized in his capacity as the Hi vicar of 
Christ," at the same time the "rights and privileges of the eastern 
patriarchs were reserved,"** 
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At the council the Greeks had finally been abte to debate openly 
with the latins and Mark of Ephesus, the most obdurate, to bring his 
objections into the open, [t seemed thai at last after centuries of 
schism and so many false starts regarding union, Christendom was 
nnce more to be united arid would now he able to devote itself to the 
lone-wiflhed-for crusade against the Turfc. But the proplc t>f Constan- 
tinople, on whvm in the last analysis the success of union depended, 
had. yet to make themselves heard. 

When the delegates sailed into the Golden Horn the city was in an 
uproar against them, Ducas tells us. that the population of the capital 
greeted them with insults and cries of betrayal of the Orthodox 
faith.* 9 The people based their Opposition to union on the belief 
that the Greek representatives had signed only under duress, that the 
military aid agreed to by the pope, like previous promises, would be 
ineffectual-sis one person rather logically emphasize^ "If the pope 
has been unable to aid the Latin states, in the east how cart the Latin 
princes aid Constantinople?" 1<A -and, finally, on the conviction that 
the Byzantine people themselves would suffer the "judgment of 
God hJ if the purity of the faith were altered. The Greek legates, on 
their patt, maintained that they had been coerced into signing the 
document of union. A veritable rebellion broke out led by the 
monks, especially Mark of Ephesus, who for many became the hero 
of the hour, the focus of anti-Latin resistance. On his side were 
ranged the monks of Constantinople and Mount Athos, all of whom 
refused to communicate with the unionists. The expected crusade 
from the west did not materialize and the tremendous exertions of 
the Greek politicians to save Constantinople by bowing to Rome 
were a fai]ure r J<JI 

The direct effect of the council on the question of the crusade was 
minimal. Before the council began its actual discussions the Greek 
emperor had insisted on postponement of deliberations until the 
expected arrival of the western lay princes or their representatives. 
For him overriding all other considerations was the defense of 
Constantinople and therefore, more forcefully than ever, he adhered 
to the old Byzantine principle of aid first and ecclesiastical union 
later. It was a matter of profound disillusionment for John, however, 
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that in the end, cveept for duke Philip of Burgundy, no secular 
prince sent representatives to Florence. That no considerable aid 
could be expected even from Burgundy must have been evident to 
the emperor from the attitude of the Burgundian envoys, who on 
their arrival approached the pope and in the prescribed papal proto- 
col kissed Erin right knee, while completely ignoring the Greek emper- 
or. John was so thagrined that he refused to continue at the council 
unless he was properly saluted- 102 

In the meantime Murad 11, who had been watching the Florentine 
negotiations with more than a little interest, was told by the Greek 
emperor that the pourparlers were purely religious in character. We 
may be sure, however that the sulun fully understood the political 
implications involved. Pope Eugenjus attempted to implement bis 
promise to aid Byzantium by issuing bulls directing the preach inp of 9 
crusade, by imposing a tithe upon the whole church to be paid as 
quickly a? possible, a rtd by assign ing part of his own income for the ra is* 
ing of an army and fleet. 141,1 Bui the western powers were still in no 
position to lend aid. France and England were At each other's throats in 
the very climax of the Hundred Years' War, there was strife over the 
succession to the western imperial throne* and the selfishness of the 
Italian mercantile states remained stronger than ever. 

The only nations to respond to the papal appeal for a crusade 
were the Balkan peoples who now found themselves directly in the 
path of the Ottoman advance: the Poles, the Rumanians, and espe- 
cially the Hungarians. Advancing against the Turfo the voivodc of 
Transylvania, John (Oorvinus) Hunyadi, managed to secure some 
minor victories. And soon, after making considerable preparations, a 
motley force of some twenty to twenty-five thousand men was 
assembled in southern Hungary under three rulers, king Vladislav ITT 
of Poland and Hungary, the voivode Hunyadi, and the Serbian ruler 
George Brankovich. Advancing, the allied army managed to defeat 
the Turks in 1444 on the heights above Nish in Serbia. On June 1 2 of 
the same year, however, a toot of ten years was signed at Adrianople 
between Hungary and sultan Murad II, apparently without the 
knowledge of the papal legate cardinal Julian Cesarini. Upon being 
apprised of the treaty cardinal Cesarini, Who was then with the 
crusading army, absolved king Vladislav of his oath to the "infidel." 
By September of 1444 the crusading army was again on the march. 
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Intending to follow the Black Sea coastline to Constantinople and 
expecting promised Venetian naval aid, which did not arrive, the 
army was weakened by the defection of the Serbian ruler Branko- 
vich, who was evidently satisfied by the ten-year agreement. The 
Turks, enraged by the breaking of the pact, in turn moved rapidly 
against the Christians: and on November 10, 1444, annihilated the 
crusading armies at the famous battle of Varna. L0S 

The defeat at Varna meant the beginning Of the end for Constanti- 
nople as well as for the Latin union with the Creeks h for there was 
little chance that any pope for many years could again mount such a 
large crusading expedition. Hie Turks had shattered the last Christian 
attempt at concerted action against them, the result being that 
Constantinople was more than ever exposed to attack. The Balkan 
Christians were in despair, and the Byzantine emperor had even to 
welcome the victorious Murfld back with congratulations and gifts. IW 

Before the battle of Varna the Greek emperor had learned of the 
treaty signed between Murad and the Hungarian crusaders, probably 
through the Italian archacoJogist Cyriac of Ancona, who was then 
traveling in the area. The emperor had evidently even been convinced 
by Cyriac that the Creeks should at icast indirectly intervene in the 
campaign. John himself seems to have gone, in strictest secrecy h 
to Mistra, in the despotate Of Morea; thence, before the battle Of 
Varna, he probably sent a letter to king Vladislav in which he 
appealed to him not to disappoint the hopes of the east by making 
ptaue with the Turks and abandoning the plans for a proposed 
crusade h thus leaving the Creeks in a very risky position. ]0 * Though 
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the authenticity of this letter has recently been cast info doubt, it 
seems clear that if John VIII had in fact planned to aid the crusading 
armies he could have best done so from the Morea rather than from 
Constantinople, which was, then tightly encircled by Turkish terri- 
tory. 

Without awaiting the crushers* arrival, the Greek military foioe* 
had moved from the. Mores, attacking the Turks and gaining severuj 
successes, Byzantine hopes in Constantinople were raised by the 
arrival of an allied crusader-fleet of twenty-four Venetian , papaL and 
Bufgundian ships mobilized in the summer oF 1444 and joined by 
two Byzantine galleys but not including the ships promised by the 
duke of Milan and king Alfonso V of Aragon. The fleet remained for 
about a year and then sailed back to the west 1 leading behind only the 
Burgundian ships to defend the city. L<TS It is curious how little refer- 
ence there is in the Creek polemical literature of the time to the cam- 
paign at Varna. Perhaps the Creek anti-unionists did not wish to 
emphasize the papal efforts or were so Immersed i rt their ow n squabbles 
that they thought the Latins, as usual t would provide little aid- Ll<> 

Hunyadi made one more desperate attempt to come to the aid of 
Constantinople, but he was defeated at the {second) battle of Kos- 
sovo in October 1448, largely because of the treachery of the 
Wallachians, who went over to the Turks, But it was not on3y the 
hostility of the Byzantine people to religious union which militated 
against more western aid for Constantinople. Effective cooperation 
on the part of the western states themselves was difficult, as we have 
seen, because of" their conflicting interests and the ambitions of 
western monarchs, 

Some justification for the suspicions of the Byzantines as to the 
motives of the Latins t so often expressed in the polemical and 
historical literature of the period, is clearly seen in the aspirations of 
king Alfonso V of Aragon and Naples. In regard to Byzantium, this 
most powerful prince of the Mediterranean was motivated by the 
same aggressive designs as were his Norman predecessors in. Sicily, 
True, his aim was to wage a vast campaign in the east against the 
Turks, but it was not to aid the Greeks but rather to reestablish the 
old Latin empire with himself as emperor. SLI His grandiose schemes 
were never realized, but they deprived the humanist pope, Nicholas 
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V, who was sympathetic to the Greeks, of some, much-needed re- 
sources just before and after Constantinople^ conquest- 1 ,s After 
the Slavic-western alliance had been defeated at Varna> the anti- 
unionist Greeks could point the finger of scorn at the Greek union- 
ists and ask how much western help was really worth. 

The disaster and disappointment of Kossovo hastened the end of 
emperor John VI 11, who died October 3 U 1448. He was succeeded 
by his younger brother Constantino-, despot of the Morea, who had 
managed to aggrandize the Greek territory in the Mores at the 
expense of the Latins and even to win several battles against the 
Turks, But Constantine XI, a worthy successor to his original name- 
sake N had the misfortune of being opposed by a terrible adversary t 
the youthful sultan Mehtned El, whose obsession it had become to 
seize at any price the imperial city of Constantinople. It H not our 
intention to narrate the details of what was to be the most famous 
siege in history. We shall concentrate rather on the western attempts 
to aid beleaguered Constantinople within the framework of crusading 
ideology, 

Constantine, realizing the religious sensitivity of his subjects^ fol- 
lowed a moderate policy and at first avoided coming openly into 
contact with the west, Thus H under Greek anti-unionist pressure, he 
tolerated the deposition, or rather removal from his throne, of the 
unionist patriarch Gregory II Mammas In 1451. 11J But after 1451, 
when Mehmed succeeded the more pacific Sultan Murad, Constantine 
felt he could no longer continue his isolation from the west. In the 
spring of the same year Constantine sent a special envoy to Rome^ 
.but the papal answer was as much discouraging as cynical- "Now 
pursuing political projects, you are willing to apply For the holy 
union but know that a bad intention is punished by destruction from 
God," ] w The climate of opinion in Constantinople turned violently 
against any support for union. Conflict broke out in the streets, 
placards were posted everywhere by the new leaders of the anti- 
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unionists, and the fiery George Scholarius proclaimed the "judgment 
of God" if the people accepted the union. 115 

Meanwhile the pope, increasingly disturbed at the reception of the 
union in Constantinople, declared that military aid depended on 
acceptance of two terms; official recognition of papaE supremacy, 
and restoration of the deposed unionist patriarch Gregory. He said 
nothing about dogmatic questions, winch he considered either too 
titklish or h more probably, now of secondary importance. Con&tan- 
tine N not without reason, negated to aceept the papal terms and 
instead tried to convince other western princes to intervene in order 
to rescue Constantinople. He appealed successively to practically all 
western rulers, to the doge of Venice Francis Foscari + whose daugh- 
ter he had negotiated to marry (Constantine broke off the attempt 
because of the opposition of his Greek subjects), to the duke of 
Milan Francis 5foraa h to the French king Charles VII, to the duke of 
Burgundy Philip the Good, to the German emperor Frederick FII h to 
the king of Aragun and Naples Alfonso V, to the government a T 
Genoa, and to the king of Hungary Ladislas (Laszld V), But the 
results again were only some kind fetters expressing sympathy. LK 
Finally Gonstantine, anxiously observing Mehmed's massing of 
troops around his capital, yielded to the pope and requested the 
dispatch of a capable legate who could make the union acceptable to 
the Greek Clergy r The pope sent Isidore, former metropolitan of 
Kiev, and a Greek himself, who entered into negotiations with the 
anti-unionists, lavished promises and made threats, and ended by 
winning over part of the higher clergy. Among those who sided with 
Isidore were a circle of intellectuals including humanists like John 
Areyropulus, Michael Apostolius, and the learned monk Isaac, all of 
whom later became important for the dissemination of Greek learn- 
ing to Renaissance Italy, 117 According to the historian Dueas a 
number of Greek priests joined the pro-unionist party, lja A part of 
the population, until then opposed to union, now also followed the 
example of the emperor. This is interesting because the union of 
1452 is £entra]|y portrayed as lacking all popular support-a view 
evidently not corroborated by the sources. Submission of this group 
was aided by a promise of future revision of the terms of Uni0n r 
When pressed by the reproaches of the uncom promising anti-union- 
ists, the new unionists, who were generally motivated only by cxpe- 

115. Gill, Ccwrjcif of FksKttce, pp. 38 J if,;, hais, Deitmaton of the Creek Fmpir*. P. 
204. 

1 R- GmDHiid:. -Al pros lendysLnekldem KonUBntEmtMa." pp. 
1 17. GcaiialQpUw, (freek fcfaAirj in Venice, pp. 78-7?. 
IIS. Di*taj, 36 <CStfB> ?- 
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diency, answered, +l Wait until God shall have delivered the city from 
the great dragon who seeks to devour u$. Then you will see whether 
we are truly reconciled with the Azy mites ILtntfrts].'" irs Others in 
Constantinople said that they preferred to hand over the city to the 
Latins, who at least believed in Christ and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
To these the grand admiral Lucai Notaras give answer with his now 
famous words: ''Better to set in the city the Turkish turban than the 
Latin tiara. thlM> 

At the eleventh hour several western m anarchs seemed to con- 
clude that they might do something mere to aid Byzantium than 
write sympathetic letters to its emperor. Thuft it is known that 
emperor Frederick UI of Germany in 1453 sent to sultan Mehmed II 
a bombastic letter in the form of an ultimatum, ordering Mehmed to 
leave Constantinople, which he had already begun to besiege. 111 
And in 1453 Hunyadi and Udislas V of Hungary sent a letter to the 
popc= indicating that they were now ready to take part in a crusade 
against the Turks. 332 

Venice at this critical hour in Byzantium's history finally broke 
off relations with the Turks. She made some attempt to cooperate 
with the pope and openty with the Greeks by arming a small fleet 
which she intended to send to Constantinople. But when it was ready 
it came too late to be of any use. In the hope that Mehmed [I would 
not harass its colony at Galata* Genoa made no effort to aid the 
Greeks, though the Genoese lord of Lesbos. John Giustiniani, in 
contrast, made a personal contribution to Constantinople's defense 
of a 700-man force* two ships, and finally his own life. 123 The only 
official contingent of papal-financed troops that actually partieipated 
in the defense of Constantinople seems to have been the 200 archers 
from Crete that went to Constantinople with the papa] legate cardi- 
nal Isidore. 3 

When Isidore arrived at Constantinople on October 26, 1452, 

119. Duck, 36 (CS/fA. p. 2WJ. SriinUriui. ad. 1 toiii t JL A. SMeildes, and M. Jusle, 
Qama compHiw (8 n>ls-, Phris, L?2S-193fi>. UI, L7l, 111, ]Mi Pnscolo, CiwiiMtiibKtpo- 
tit, III, 6S4 r., tAS f. r 723< 7 29 ff. 

11*. Dut*l. 31 (CStffl, p. 264). 

121. Gil], Council of Ptorerice, p. 382; Gmifad, "Ai prai tm Aysto ekkinUs Komlaji- 
dncai, h ptf . 6D JT. 

i 22. On Hunyadi and LndclBS, R. Gulltand, "Lea Appda d* Cfcmlamin XI Ptfeolotfiw: 
A Roint Et i Veniw," Bj>&rr\iIn(niaVtat, K]V (]953) h H6-344. 

123. Cm ch& actlnuj uf Hue- deck cmpcrot ajid GLustinianri »*, bi L# CinQ-centHm? 
aHttireraatre. G. icoUat, "Caiutanrin Pd*oLoptfl h le Aerrim difeiiwiii it Cf mliRtlrupLt," 
pp. 41-54; and K. Araaniaf, "Li Priw d* Cfloistflniirhjgilfl. 1 ' pp. 9-22; lint D. ZafcytfriiHJi, 
"UflologitsL CMiHicti in Besieftti CoiH[ajilindp]e n ' [in GtaA\ Ato Hestkt. XLV|]I (1350), 

124, Gil], C(iuncif u/ Ftos-etitt, p. 3^3. Qa Crelana *■!» aided in the sisp of H5J H. 
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Mehmed was already preparing for the siege, Isidore's presence and 
propaganda disconcerted the anti-unionists and tiiey rushed to the 
cell to which their leader George SchoLarius had ret [red h to #sk his 
advice. His answer, put in writing was that they should depend on 
heJp only from God T not the Franks. What the anti-unionists had 
tried to prevent now eame to puss. On December 12, 1452, a solemn 
liturgy celebrating the union was held in Hagia Sophia, before the 
officials and the people, with the reading of the Florentine decree of 
union and the commemoration of the pope and the (exiled) unionist 
patriarch Gregory in the diplychs. [J5 Schotarius and others took no 
part in the ceremony. This act produced an exptosion of fanaticism 
and agitation among the population of the city, so much so in fact 
that all or most of the Greeks deserted their cathedral, refusing to 
attend any further services there as if It were polluted, LZi "They than 
rushed to SchoLarius's cell to seek his reaction, only to see a pljiomd 
he had put there; "Oh miserable Romans . . . why have you abam 
doned the truth and why . . . have you trusted in the Italians? In 
losing your faith you will lose your city." On the day of the 
proclamation of union many worshipers in the cathedral refused to 
take the antidoron (holy bread) as a sign of disapproval- Stholarius's 
manifesto was posted everywhere in the e-ity, and a riot followed. 
The devout OrthodoK besought aid from the Virgin against the 
Turks, recalling how in centuries past she had saved them from the 
Persians, the Arabs, and the Slavs. LiT 

It would seem that Scholarius and his circle preferred to surrender 
to the Turks while remaining faithful to Orthodoxy, rather than to 
defend the city with Latin help. And prophecies were quoted which 
predicted the inevitability of the city's fall. But Constantine had 
other ideas as to his duty and honor. Thus while the Turks besieged 
Constantinople, the emperor had to face almost a kind of fifth 
column whieh undermined the defense of the city by spreading 
defeatism, 113 Leonard of Chios, the Catholic archbishop of Myth 

Majwxjsakai. h 'Lkj liemi=[i diffristUrt C:£Lull de ConHantinDplc d'+pjis ]c? doftirnmtE 
l^ism," Atm Utt XL. Byz. Kottgrtts JPJff (MnnkQi, I960), pp. 33 J ET.i Uiac CreLui* 
were Inepiced 6y Grufc paiTioii[m. Aim s« N. Tbinadaltct, On she Capture of Cmmm- 
liiwi S iie Jin Creek f (Atl»ru, 1<I51), p. 145, nnlc 2, nnd R. Browning. H 'A Nor* an Hie 
Capiurc v? Constantinople," ByumHon, MXI1 flMl), 379-38*; of. Gill, Council of Ftor- 
triCt. p. 383. 

US. The HaiJi.ici ic Vima woievldcritiy iht turnip p^m for John VI II, wtio adap Led a 
nrndejite ill Li Hide (o tfie llirt-uitlunlilS tbnufh ksupinj Ci-=£orr on th* DildaiCHal UlibrtA. 

126. Ducu,3fi \CSHB. pp. 252-25 30. 

127. Diuipj, J6 {CSilBy pp- 233- 214}. 

]JS. Diriiai. fot til.; cf. K. M. Sat|«j, Hi., MtiaiQuffce biMiMbtKe, VI] fPiris, I v; 
SchdatJiu h IV h 117. 
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lene, who took part in the city's defense, informs us that coring the 
siege the people of Constantinople were divided into two opposed 
camps, those who followed the emperor* and the partisans of Scho- 
larius, who refused to fight the Turks. 339 But Constant! ne continued 
the hopeless Struggle, steadfastly opposing the Turks until the last 
moment of the siege. Abandoned by western Europe and even by a 
part of his own people^ Cons tan tine fought bravely in the streets 
until his death, as the Turks poured through the g&tes of the last 
bastion of the thousand-year-old empire. The empire had finally 
fallen and the crescent banner now waved above Constant fronted 
walls. 

[n the centuries-long duel between Christendom and Islam, the fall 
of Constantinople may in one sense be taken as marking the end of 
the great movement of the medieval crusades. It is in fact evidence of 
the inflexible persistence of the original crusading ideal. For instead 
of saving eastern Christendom from the Moslems, the western cru- 
sades, despite repeated expression* of immense concern, did virtually 
nothing to help avert the final destruction of the eastern Christians' 
principal bastion, Constanthiople. Despite centuries of ecclesiastical 
and political negotiations, of ambitious plans partially fulfilled or 
more often completely rejected, the Creek and Latin halves of 
Christendom were never able to cooperate successfully with each 
other. And it is this lack of cooperation, based essentially on an 
inability or even a refusal to understand each other's needs and 
mentality, that was in large part responsible for the failure of the 
crusading movement to respond effectively to the Turkish threat. 
For in the last analysis, though the popes in the latter part of the 
fourteenth century were able, finally, to transmute the original 
purpose of the crusade from reconquering the Holy Land to rescuing 
Constantinople from the Turk, most westerners were unable to 
accept this shift In emphasis. Nor, on the Byzantine side! were the 
Greeks as a whole witling to believe that the west would come to save 
them except to reimpose Latin hegemony in the guise of a new 
crusade. If, as many western leaders must increasingly have come to 
think, the Christian Greeks themselves would rather see in Constanti- 
nople the Turkish turban than the Latin tiara t why should they 
launch a crusade to save Byzantium? 

129. Uonoid ofChiMtlftrtirfe. la PC,, CTIX. ^- «*. 
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13 y the two treaties of Vitefbo (May J 267) Charles I of Anjou 
had obtained the legal basis for the predominance of his. house in the 
affairs of the remaining Latin states in Greece. The death oi' William 
of Vilkhardouui in 1 278 without a male heir had left Charles prinee 
of Achaea, King of Sicily and claimant to the throne of Jerusalem, 
Charles was also king of Albania, and this, mountainous land at the 
western end of the Via Egnatiat together with the flourishing princi- 
pality of the Villehardouins, was the base for the- great Drang riach 
Qslw whose aim had been the recapture first Of Constantinople and 
later of Jerusalem, The Sicilian Vespers had, however, mined these 
plans and involved, the Angevins in a lone war with the Aragonese in 
Sicily. 

Tb a considerable csferrt rJihand Lh* ftieofleding thjpHr m bfsoi *m publfclwrf snap^ 
tHiatiy cited In Ok OfKlling noli (0 etiaptet Vll of TOlibne [[ <if*hH Wnrfc, pp. 335-23G. Of 
±'.•'.1 *t>Jrcp; h we dtf Tieie those that 31t indispensable: foe chapters ]V and, V. iOg8th*r With 
a itiunbdr of wort? Iwtnnc directly of JndLrcclly on. the Morta and Latin Gteevt In lh* 
mmtewiLh. an J fiTUenth. centuries. We also cite certain penodical artlctei. trased od research 
in bledlccnanjudi flrrtiLva! H nd pr=w5itini ne* <niderLte or interpretationa. Most of 1he 

paULCaCioiii mentioned in Ihb nnlb apfiiar in th* EiltnsivE (jiHlfleriphfl to ctlip(=T 1J£. 

"Ttic LaUtu in Create and (ha AngKaii from (Ik Ftwrlli Crusade to the TJnd of the Middle: 
Aycs^ H by K. M. Stilxmt. in Tie Qmtliriilgc Mcdieiwl History, EV-I ([ 9<to ed 908-938- 

For tlK COUBCCIiftnfl rnF the principaLitr nf Actum with the killfflmil of Naples set (he 
document! In Ch, Psirtr mid J. Lonjnan, edj., ^cr<r rclnNft: a ir prtnsipauit de Mbrde 
{Hr| 3h |367. OoTJttrtJdB dfc dementi in&dlb iut LTiistcd™ da France, 8° s*r H 
vral. 1hcst (tiartem WTR toplfld frtnt Lha Angevin ri-psV-rz of ViplKX telco* tbulr 
□talructlon in ] 943. Th± Cflmfj'efi <i/ rtt* Afortfl Lti a. IHOil YaFLLibJe lOUiCfl dttpilti nlhneitfLJS 
firttws nf [jci. Th* Frencti vejawi ie cited Iji die edition of LonfinGn.,.£iwe<J.? ni tantjitesie 
me It pttortu de r/imortc: CfmHtitm ite More* 0204-1305} (Patis, L911); 1Hc Creek 
Ytisitm In tint ot J, Sdum'tr, Tftf Cfirtwwte o/ ATo™,- ?h At/wfDTOR touMoreXi {London. 
1904] | and! ilio Ac a 5*] i in thpi of An MV>re|'T.Hrk» 1 L-ib^Q (ff Jc>r_f"frtw 4T vomiwistGi del 
printlpsdo tit k Maw. . . [Gmrv*, ]B85)l The Greek vrrslon has been ijtrwLite.i by H. 
Lurioj, Cruwdtn as Conquerors; Tftt Climtiielt of Morna (New Yorl: ^nd London, I Wi-fl; 
[r^lumbii Um'ierjlly] Recotds of ClvlrJiaUoeir Sonicw and Siudiet, LKUC>. On. the quei- 
4hhi of tilt LTLglnal Lhtunkli; imi (he [etitiojiship of 1he ntslorH to one mother see, besides 
Luiler's LDirmUictlon, aipertallyD. 1?™^, "QuelrnKs- wnsderations m 3es veisiwi? ie h 
tThrMkHie d* H□^^e. , J T, Journal lev-inn, J iJy— S*pL*mt4i 1MB, pp. 133— IMS. and ItlA 
jicricDs of c Sf»idiiro h "S(«di Innvdutftvl alia Oouca dt Morea,"' Sicbbywm $ym*atlum, 
Jtll ( i 95?), 1 25-1 5 1, Xtli C 1 9<SQ>, ! 3-3—1 It , BJid XIV (lfl 1). 1- 10 i aho of. review Try 
P. rL-ppJag in ^pftbhim, KL fl?t)S>, 7?T-742 t a[hl A. UutrrU h *Creek Hlsroilea Traralaled 
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CTtafJes L[ of Anjou had been willing that Isabel of" Villehardouin, 
William's &lder daughter! should rule Achaea as hi* vassal following 
her marriage in 1 289 to her second husband, Florent of Hainault. 
But the restoration of the Morea to the VHiehardouins was "by pure 
liberality and special grace," and on the pretext that she had not 
sought Ills permission to many her third husband, fhilip of Savoy, 

and Compiled far Juan Fernajuiei dfr Her*dia . . . , n Speculum. XXXY (]$6rJ), 106 im) note 

The rod* oF fouda.1 Aih*ea wai edited by C-. Rtumiii, £« Jisfscr (Tr flom™* (Hhlh)- 
IbcquK 4h ]-femLa des najotes Eludes* fasc. 259; Patis, l930)i finish uj«la.tloti with 
oommpntary by T&pplrje.. Fmdat institutions at Rtvetird in the A^a o/RvmB/rie. tht 
Law CbJt of Frmto<& Greece {Transtotians ajid fttpckntj from (be- dl^al S™r«i of 
Hirtwy, Jed Kfl:. P voK Ill; Prilhdelptiji, 1 «U to: all ^TMahmn cancan^ 1he AjjL™ md 
lh= biKbii law of the Latin s.1p1«9 s« *>«™ Jatofcy, £d PiodaUti tn Grite mMti^e Us 
"A^it&i ae Ranunie'': Soumi, applfaniari es tUffitsht (Psrit and Ths Ha$ue r 1971 ; EtcJe 
pratique- des Haul*! itud*?, V[* sect., Doiumjarila d iccIictcImi .... X), C, Hop*, ChhzntQuw 
^BW»W(m« W**ntn mr f>cu [Berlin, SSTJJ cndtaiUi chronicle idiicWS and. 

docuiiienH on ibe prinripalii* of Acrata., its |«iKaloE^4 t'tiliu hadly iwatcacrtcll^ and. 
r^l^n. Of th= ™riy woitt of J. A. C. taction on friuklth Greece tha Pfouveflet 
recherches hfstoriqucs ntf- k jaritw^uur^ jSsneriw' (fc^fiai^f w swAanfn ten)nrtii« (1 vols., 
p-jrli, L S41 [1 845 in sonae- cople&l > hai peatert uahic for the present chapters. TH* soutses 
on rJic AcciHjuflJL in Greece are- dtcd In Setton, Gafafl™ JJtwuimtfibn o/^iftrjtf 1311-13$$ 
(Cambridge Mro-, 19*tH r p]k *6-68, 

Valuable dpciimenvi o* amiiDiajke IhereoF relatLna la Achaea From Jill to 1*32, 
*ap"cifll|y t*> Lu eoiiHoal talatlonB, ai= 1o be found Ja Di# folio winjodiiiwts; R t FlcrJcUi ami 
P, Bosnia, j iiftri M?tfjn™wr«fi <fcdb repubiiai di Keneiw-- it^ff [8 vols,, VeniL-e, 
]A7fi-L314)j C. N. SatTiw, DuciJrt^tJj ih^JJ« «raf(fj * ITraiaire de ta Grice im mvytn 3ge 
vol!., Rnu h 1180-1830): a E^yrbldui(IOrtildi\4nnflf^^J£aasffrffl6mpri TJMCIS 
Lufica, 1 747- L 75*): N. lorftt, MhTw ef esr™^fF K ' tur s^Mfr J JVjtaror/* Jn cruiterfej aw 
M mis., Faiis and. BuctiaKi^ 1H99-I9I6>: A. K*lM4 I Uoch, D^Jii)Mtf/fllff Jfi 
J'CrienJ (=hn» flSOJ-Uitif ^BareeloEiB, t94TJ; j,r*d in the in on urn en ml **rias> JLwJtrw rff* 
papa du XIV titck rjarls, IM» ff., 3rd set. of tin ElblMttwr d*r *«fer fmtupfits 
d'Alftbtfl el dt KWHP). OtJ Ulii Sdie?, ?t«1 on othfic edJllOIW dF papal «Mrtapo™le™ h s« 
Scttan in CaialiR DcmUwtinn, pp, 37J-274 P and OimJVrcifff JWrfimiJ tffjfwji TV'T (l?fifi 
ail,), $11. 

B^antHiE Jristoriuiis Telafttnt (o the present chapter art NIccpiiorviE CStcgwaJ, fllisfofM 
bjrzanliria, 6d. L Schrisperi Bnd I- Beklan fCfir'W. 3 *OlS, h Bonn, 1 829-1655); John CHiini- 
LiKMHiu. Hhtwinnim Sibri fV, *d. Schoprn (CSHB, 3 vrfs., itaan, l&2B-i8J2); Ladnicin 
aiatracondyla^ ffliftwiirim drtjuousrw/rbfleai cd, E, CartA [2 vuls. in 3 P BtidipHtt, 1*11- 
1927); Ihbbs, fl^BT J^flvrfAw (ed. I- BeHtei, Borm, 1 834: *d. V. Gmv v 

Jfj'rHwir funMli^aa^Jhs [SiSrJptoiea byiantiiii, I; Btn;naices(t, I9JB]); and 

Crtije Spn«nti« h JtfBVJiwn, 1401-1477, eA. Cram (Scriptm*? Tijrasiiitlnl, V, Bi«li*rest h 

AMQJii'. seaHidaiy works, that flfCH. On Cangc still must be consulCcd on tha aHika of 
Aetata: I/istuifC de I'tmfir* Jt- Cvntftntimple suui JcV JhtiLwr^.r/nLiriCirii . . . {Pirit, l6i7; 

2nd edition, ad. J. A. C. B«chon r 1 nols., P*Tb, 1526). The rrassi™ *otlt of Hopf, 
,J Cr<»iihjrtiie OtKcnefHtrnts vntn Bo.cLnr dra MLtltlaltera bla »nf Zeit" Ln J. S. Ersch and: 
J. G. Crifljar, *da.. AN&mrint Emtyttlopaditder WtasenKk«Jtm ™J ATdIbsw. voJb. LJiKXV 
3D d LXXXVl [Ldpiifi, .S6-3MR6B; wpr- Ne* YoYt h 1960>, hm wminlaial* »aJ« far 4be 
biiwn/ cf (he principflrjly, aipaLi#lry because of Lta tiutpcftms diatJorrs from 1be jigh'- 
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Charles in 1304 declared Isabel and her third consort deposed. In 
feaHty Charfe* was acting to put his second soil Philip, prince of 
Taranto, into actual possession of the Morea. Already in ] 294 he had 
transferred to tliis son his rights as suzerain over the principality of 
Achaea, the duchies of Athens and of the ArchipeJago, the kingdom 
of Albania, and the province of Vlachia (Thessaly). blip's marriage 

Ltnni: A History of Pranfctft Greeet fI2frt-IUj£) CL^ndon, 1908; 2nd ea., in Gretlc, Uy 
Sfy. P. Uittprui, 2 rab., Athens, 1909-1 •tlti). jml J. Lunanm, £ 'Empire latin de Coattsmt- 
t&ptt tt Js prhrtipeuti de Moric {Pitil, 19«). A. Bon, La Murte franquc: Rechefplitl 
A^wijrrfj, tVimpirphlqws *t erchfrkstQHtt tw h fltfratr^hm^ d m Actralr {IWWtJty 
{Pallfi, IMS) it 6Sai*dna> ^lmbk lor topography aild the irtnmijnen*:;. 

For Catalan-Achaean Telntigtlj see Se^on* Casaian Domination, punim, and t- J. Locn- 
Oil, Ol P., H 'AU>e*flS at NAofmrrnj: RegeHes *( JIOLlcct PMir SSjVir £ Itiistmre ites. duchc* 
oHh.1iqj (L311- 13*4>.'- ArcMvuM Frnirum Fntetticarorutfi, XXV {L955). n>o-3iI. 42E- 
41L On Lslin Patrae caasulr K, Gerfind., Mwe Queffen zur GesehftJtrt tin lateini^hta 
Eribittutw Paite (Uipiig, 1903). For B^aniirwAclmHin wnlavti set D. A. ZalyllUiHM. 
iff flasporar gree 4* vol J, ffiuoift palitiqac (Paris, J 952), and vol, II, Vie et 
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Ns^arrcsc csitaed the principaLitr, sw Lwuerti, "HcupitiUerx tf Na^His en Gnsce ]-3?6- 
UBJ; RegHto et Jocjmertjs; 1 O/erjfw/Jff flfertfciaraj peHoJka, KX|I fl95S>, 3L9-360- 
Furtber on the fiospLiallen jrrf (he defcrtsc of C/aeofl., i*t Lutirtlt, "Intripjes, Schism, md 
Violence amon* ilu HDspttaUer* of Rhodes; 1 3 77-1 3S4. - Spicutom. XIJ <r.9W, 30-48, 
*n4 hi; ailklea cttefl iherain, ami bi chapter VI (I. bolow. In addiljun sn (lis "AldflfcrBldo 
Ihrenoolli h Grs«e: 137S-L3FJ2" f>jenwflff Chrirtiana petifHlitt, XXX VT (ISTfJ), 27 3- 
300. T™ article? b)f R. Ottei deal wilh the (him of AimiRO of Sa*oy,]Otd Plmarola, lo 
ACbafla. and witli (he rdBlloil of iht dispute giq Alios <he«to: ■"AnKflCO dL Afiaia £: la 
rJwrtfJkaSione dei dflinJri aabaiKU in Oriuiile," JVuni^ flivfl^to WW, XXXVIl {1919), 
5-S4 t and "Veruocia e racqillMO- Ji Mjuplu *d AigP," jfttrf.. XXX fl9li>, 141-171 
OepiJlttd id Cosb. JWlfripr «f eoWKMHlt ill Vfiwiia net Ircccnfo: Sits* [Rome, IflSSij 
34*-J73>. S» also IjinrfL, H Ttit Laftna of Aigoaaiu] NnupLin: L 3 11-1 19^ Paper™! ffo 
BritJjfi StrmotntRetnt. XXXI V fn.j., XXt] l*fifi>, 3<-5S. 

The Mkwlme aie important Wfffcl vM<± tOUiih Ort Uit alTuiri ad" Jfcr principality B5 psrl 
el' much Urc« subjects: li. CagE*™, F&bertv d'AneM e t tuol tempi iJ wJs.. F>1u™ric4f L 
1W2-I93D); C- M Monli, A^uo^ jji^j ai^ww OVara, I937>; and fe. C. Looitjjd, U 
J<rm\ftst dt Itenne I", nsme tff if'saf-es, auttime rfe Ptmaisx {1 vols,, Monaco and Parla, 
1932), cflntmued by L e Jfi^M ^ Loutide Tarrnl* {1936V A fouilll *nhime nrtenthd to 
ojrnp]e(B LSflnaii's mail*r[y diraariqtion has [»[ te«1 puMlthcJi for a LundEnsalinn, nf if, 

as well ai oT tha pia^dirut *o]umcB r s*e hij f,es Angevna tie Septet (Parle, 3954), 

For Lh» t™fa oF the Morra tliere ue iioticM gi Wf r Jfeyd, Hnioirr At mmmer&niu Lwtm 
w meyeR-dne {nana. Fui^ RaynauJj 2 vojs,, udpU a , ISfl^-LSM, tepi- l?23, 1936, 1967), 
*rri F. IlLiritCjij JfLMracrerr viniti^nn^ 3U ffWJ'firi-iJfif.- it ■deKetofpemcnf rcxptottmion du 
dwnemtcatotiiiti vtnttien (XlF-XV* tOctet} (Pints, i9S9| Bibltathkiiifl Jus c^Jkj frMUfilwa 
d'Athtawi et de RonK, laflL. 193). ForfLwnt *tchiv*1 «>*lt«a Ln*ntDiE«l in id>m, 
Regesies Jtj i*ifirM™fjwTf dV fc-ftj] 1 Ptdiir ££MWi™uf la Romnttie {1 voij L , Fails ami The 
HajUK. L3JB-1961; fecDLt prallnw d*l hQJuKK *tn*a, vr= iec(., Downictiri cl re- 
trHrches . . . , 3— II. TV). j*1 n. Ktlit, Dnbrwnik {ftewse) et IcLavntav moyen Si? (Rails 

Hod The Haeut, 1961; in the same Krl«, tlO. V). On the jncisty jnd rural cconnmy of 
Adia^ jee the materials tit Ootunteai^ suf ft re'lttrndti terns dam la firin^ipauli dc Marie 
all XIY* H*t*f, ej. LooeJlOCi and Topping (Paris and Thfl TttcLifl, lWA^ ui the ume sariej, 
no. IX>, aiid tbe following studiM: TcippLna, -LeRfeimcairaijt dans L* MLopflarrise. LaUoau 
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to princess Thamar of Epirus in the same year had given him an 
important foothold in that state. The litukr Latin empress of Con- 
atantinopkj Catherine of Courtenay h may have had higher rank than 
Philip in the heraldic lists, but he was a kind of vtac-roy who had lar^e 
authority, direct or indirect, over the Greet lands not held by emperor 
Andronicus \L It h not surprising that the Morea was not the major 
preoccupation of a ruler who bore the exalted title "despot of 
Romania and lord of the kingdom of Albania,** and who also had 
important responsibilities In the Angevin kingdom of Naples," 

In 1306 Philip made his only visit to the Morea in order to direct a 
campaign against the Byzantines of Mistra. Some notable successes 
on this occasion were followed by an unsuccessful invasion of the 
despotate of Kpirus. During the period when he was formally prince 
of Achaea ( 1 307-1 3 13), Philip, like his father and grandfather when 
they tteld the sortie title, resorted to Ehe unsatisfactory practice of 
ruling the Morea through bailies. Tn 1309, with the aim of anticipat- 
ing any claims to Achats thai Mahaut of Hainan] t, the daughter of 
Isabel of Villehardouin by Flarent, might makc> he arranged her 
betrothal to his eldest son, Charles of Taranto. Two years later 
Taabe], still considering the principality of her fathers as hers to 
dispose of, willed her rights to Mahaut. Isabel's act was in itself 
ineffectual, but her hopes were to be partially realized in 1313. 

On March 15 < 1 31 1, on a Boeotian battlefield near the Cephisaus 
river and the classical Chaeronea, the soldiers of fortune of the 
Catalan Grand Company! with the aid of Turkish allies, completely 
destroyed one of the finest armies ever assembled in Frankish 
Greece, captained by the headstrong Walter J [VJ of Brienne, last 
Frtnth duke of Athens. The victors organized a state which was to 
latf about three-quarters of a century, drawing its dukes from the 
Catalan houses of Sieily and Aragon, The Catalans' triumph spread 
fear throughout prankish Greece, The Briennist fiefs of Aigos and 
Naurlia were threatened r The allies of Briennc, notably Achaea, the 

XIV s abtdt." L 'HeWniume ooate/nporat^ 2nd est., X (1956), 2JS-195; Lnnsnpn. -'La Vie 
:uiak: dans, la Ciricc iunnut" Joarnat dti sannis, ]«S, pp. 343-35"^ *r*d luenhy, "Lea 
Ajdumitcs giMi cl to ftwfaJitfc za Maris fianquc," Tirana rt rnt'nvirfs, II {Paris, Hit, 
Ccjitrc [scfiejftw d"lil?to1ii= d ctvllisalion r>yxBiilJne(.>. J"5 1 -48 1 ■ 

1. Tltt icaJ basis aS Pblllp of Taianto's power and infUiencfi wp? the Ivp jnd printed 
Utirlrory of TflteiUPlTI, whldl CtwitSes IT turf [ectui&tllutetf for tin fnTarilt sun liam Lh* 
NormajL*SwaJbiaii principality of that name. IX corssBtrf at mqrip lands itaueced LHjou^Il 
U»Mnl* Jd*4 Apulia; jn it Pliltip bud ihe ure[y gL™ ttulhuwity lb£ Jtft#idffl ft tttixtwm 
itnp&rw/n, £&* Ltwiant, La JttintSie lie Jtvtlnt J* f , ^ 134 ff. 0*1 event! Ln the hfnne* 
before 1311, inchjdir^ tlie Angs-iin diplomatic mnii6tirti3 r i<* volume II of iKIs work, 
Ctiapfft VII. 
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duchy of the Archipelago, and the marquisate of Bodonitsa, having 
lost their finest chivalry In the disaster at the Boeotian CephisSUS, 
feared that the offensive power of the Catalans would scon be turned 
against them. Venice was anxious for the security of the important 
Colony of her citizens at Negroponte, in Euboea. The Neapolitan 
Anjjevins were naturally disturbed by the extension of Arafeonese 
power into central Greece. 

King PtrJip [V of France and pope Clement V were forged to 
reconsider plana for the recovery of Constantinople and the revival of 
the crusade against the Moslems, now that they were deprived of the 
French duchy of Athens as a base. AJ] the popes of the Avignonese 
line were to &how themselves consistently hostile to the Catalans of 
Greece, whose suzerains they regarded as usurpers of the papal fief of 
Sicily, bestowed by an earlier French pope, Urban IV, upon Charles i 
of Anjou. Writing from Vienne on May 2 t 13 J 2, Clement V warned 
the Catalans to abandon "certain conventions and pacts" that they 
had entered into "*with the enemies of the Catholic faith" against 
prince Philip of Taranto t under pain of excommunication. On the 
same day Clement wrote to Fulk of Villaret, the master of the 
Hospitallers, to urge him to cooperate with the prinoe of Tarartto in a 
Campaign to expel the Catalans front Athens. Bui the knights, only 
recently established in Rhodes and striving to extend their sway over 
the neighboring islands and coast, declined to enter into hostilities 
with the redoubtable Company. 2 

Philip the Fair's interest in the crusade, however insincere, and his 
position as head of the house of France., made it natural for him la 
intervene in the trouhled affairs of the Prankish states of Greece. 
Thus in 1312 and 1313 he promoted several political marriages 
which directly or indirectly affected these states and which it was 
hoped would enable them to present a solid front to the Catalan 
danger and finally to achieve the reconquest of Constantinople. The 
recapture of the great city was a precondition of Philip's own 
assumption of the cross- 

With the death of Catherine of Courtenay early in 1 3 0&, her 
rights to the Latin empire had passed to her daughter Catherine, 
whose father was Philip's brother, Charles of VaLois-"fjls de roi, 
frere de roi, pere tie roi, et jamais roi. ,h Charles favored a match 
between his daughter and Philip of Taranto in order to combine the 
prince of Taranto's real authority in the Balkan peninsula with 
Catherine's claims to the empire. The Angevin prince was free to 

2. Of) Fulfc and (tie HtfioLWIftri, an betaur, pp. 7SJ- 2(H. 0m tit* CbCaltn JikJiIce, tec 
Mew, diBpter VI. 
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consider such a match, since iti 1309 he had repudiated his wife 
Thamar on grounds of flagrant adultery, and after a short imprison* 
mttit the beauteous Epirote princess had died. But an obstacle to the 
match remained, Catherine of Valols had been affianced from in- 
fancy to duke Hugh V of Burgundy, whose mother, Agnes of France, 
widow of duke Robert IL could not he persuaded to break the 
engagement, So the child-em press-Catherine was not yet twelve- 
was made to declare before witnesses on September 30, 1312, that 
she did not consider the duke strong enough to '^undertake the needs 
of the empire;" she preferred as her husband the "prince of Taranto, 
son of the ting of Sicily. H Thereupon Hugh V, whose health was 
always precarious, gn^e up hi$ fiancee, and five matches were ar- 
ranged involving the houses of France, Naples h and Burgundy ( and 
the princely line of the ViJlehardouins r 

Philip of Tai anto married Catherine Of Valois at Fontainebleau Oil 
July 29, 1313. He had to agree that his child-bride's maternal lands 
of Conrtenay and other estates in France, Flanders, and Hainault be 
ceded to Joan of Burgundy, Hugh V's sister, and that Mahaut of 
Hainan] t receive the principality of Achaea. Hugh V was betrothed to 
another Joan, daughter of Philip IV >s second son, the later king 
Philip V the Tall, Joan of Burgundy became the wife Of Catherine** 
half-t>rother Philip of Valois h the future king Philip VI yf France, 
bringing to him as her marriage portion the Courtenay lands. Hugh 
V's brother Louia married Mahaut, also (probably) on July 2?> 13 15 1 
thereby obtaining the principality of Achaea, Hugh gave up to louls 
the rights to the Latin kingdom of Thessaloni ca which the last Latin 
emperor^ Baldwin II, had given in 1266 to the grandfather of Hugh 
and Louis, Hugh IV. Louis In return renounced all claims to hts 
parents' inheritance, for the benefit of Hugh V, Finally, Philip of 
Taranto's eldest son h Charles, who for four years had been the fiance 
of Mahaut* was, in compensation, betrothed to Joan of Valors., the 
younger sister of the Latin empress. 

The return of the Morta to the Villehardouin family was hedged 
about with restrictions typical of Angevin calculations. If Louis died 
childless before Mahaut; she would have only the usufruct of the 
land during her lifetime. She had to promise not to marry in the 
future without the prince of Taranto's consent, even as her mother 
had promised his father not to marry against the tetter's wishes. 
Aftet her death the principality would in any case revert to the house 
of Burgundy, whether or not she left children by another marriage. 
Philip the Fair's distrust of the prince of Taranto is revealed in the 
obligation he imposed on the latter to obtain the approval of the 
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pope for the cession of the Morea to Mahaut and for certain related 
arrangements; if Philip of Taranto violated these conventions, he was 
liable to excommunication and interdict. Likewise, he was required 
to obtain the approval of his brother Robert the Wise, king of 
Naples, 

The new prince of Achaea did homage to Philip of Taranto for his 
principality and pledged his assistance in the campaign to recover 
Constantinople, In an act issued at St. Den is in October 1314, PhiJip 
the Fair defined the military service that Louis would owe his 
stiterain if he succeeded in conquering Thessalonica, Louis's proxies 
had arrived in the Morea a year earlier to take possession of the 
peninsula in his name and Mahaut Y 

Nothing seemed less likely, following the elaborate arrangements 
of 1313-1314 under the high auspices of the Jang of France, than 
that when Louis of Burgundy should arrive in the Morea he wouJd 
have to engage in a violent conflict with a determined claimant to the 
coveted title prince of Achaea. Unfortunately for him, his prepara- 
tions for his departure from Burgundy and Hugh V's premature 
death (May 1315) delayed his arrival in Greece until early in 1316. 
The summer before, the infante Ferdinand of Majorca bad landed at 
Glarentsa to claim the prineipatity. 

The adventurous infante, younger son of king James I of Majorca> 
had already figured in the turbulent politics of the Near East when 
he served briefly as commander of the Catalan Grand Company in 
13-07 in the name of his cousin, king Frederick II of the island of 
Sicily (Trinacria), His claim to the Morca derived from his marriage 
to Isabel of Sabran, the daughter of Margaret of Villehardouin, who 
was the younger daughter of prince William, and was known as the 
lady of Akova from the Arcadian barony of than name. * Saon after 
the death of her sister Isabel in 131 1 H Margaret had visiled the court 
of king Robert of Nuples to ask for the cession of the Murca, or at 
least one-fifth of the principality, fler Claim, however, was a tenuous 
one, if only because Charles |[ had in 1239 granted the principality 
expressly to Isabel of Villehardouin and the heirs of her body; thus 
MahHut of Hainault liad rights in it superior to those of her aunt. In 
reality the Angevin suzerains of the Morea disposed of the land in 
any way that suited their tortuous diplomacy, and as we have noted 
they saw fit in 1 3 1 3 to cede it to Muhjut and Louis of Burgundy in 

1. lsahi\ wji Marfjccfj. only cftUd. h*j daughter by bci fii?< }i|i?t»nd, Tjunrd of Sabran 
<d. 1297). an irtLJMrLmt fcmfetory <rf ttl* Ai&tulr kinsdom of Kj^plcs. 
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Older to facilitate the match between Philip of Taranto and Cath- 
erine of Valois. 

Having been rebuffed by the Angevin^ the lady of Akova had 
looked about for a champion to sustain her pretensions. None was 
likelier and more willing than the landless infante of Majors, who 
accepted Margaret's offer of her daughter's hand; nor was his cousin 
of Sicily averse to the prospect Of the, further extension of Aragon- 
cgcOtalan influence in Greece at the expense of the Angevin?). The. 
marriage was solemnized at Messina in February 1314. Isabel of 
Sabran brought to her husband virtually aJI her mother's possessions 
and claims* including the barony of Akova and whatever rights she 
may have had to the principality of Achaea h Of at least to one-fifth 
thereof. When Margaret returned to the Morea h however, in the early 
summer of 1314, the leading feudatories severely reproached her for 
giving her daughter to a Catalan, and they proceeded to confiscate 
the barony o f Akova and hex personal property. Nicholas le Maure, 
acting as bailie for Louis of Burgundy, arrested Margaret and impri- 
soned her in the great castle of Clermont in Elis, There, in February 
or March 1315, the unlueky princess died. Her jailers had naturally 
refused the repeated demands of the infante Ferdinand for the 
restitution of his mother-in-law's possessions- 

To help his cousin in the impending contest with the Angevins and 
Burgundians for the possession of the Morea, Frederick of Sicily lent 
Ferdinand military assistance and accepted his homage for the princi- 
pality. He also wrote to the Venetian doge h John Soranzo, on April 
2S, 1315, to commend his cousin to the republic and to inform its 
government that Ferdinand had sworn not to harm its possessions in 
Greece, Early in [315 Ferdinand was finally ready to invade the 
Morea with a force of five hundred mounted troops and a much 
larger number of infantry. But he further delayed by the birth 
on April 5 of a son (who was to become the ill-fated last king of 
Majorca, James 11 } + and by the death of liis young wife thirty-two 
days later, both events occurring at Catania- Isabel willed the fief of 
Akova and her claim to Achaea to her son, and in the event of his 
death to her husband- Ferdinand entrusted the baby to the famous 
chronicler, Raymond Muntancr h to lafce to his mother, the queen- 
dowager Esclarmonde h at Pcrpignan. Then he set sail for the Morea 
from Messina about the end of June, 

Landing near Glarentsa, Ferdinand was at first checked by the 
defending forces hut rallied to rout them. The burgesses of the port 
city promptly recognized him as their legitimate lord- On August 17, 
1 31 5 P the infante wrote to king James H of Aragon to report his 
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capture of the city and his subjugation of "almost the entire princi- 
pal [ty r I+ More accurately h he was master of the rich plain of Elis h 
including Andravida, the capital of the Prankish state. He called 
himself "lord of the Morea" and minted coins hearing his name at 
GlartritRi, the rarest of all the iownoin of Achaea, 

It was only at the end of November 1315 that the legitimate 
prince of Achaea, Louis of Burgundy, arrived at Venice on his way to 
the Morea. The new situation caused by the infante*s usurpation no 
doubt prompted him to seek more Venetian aid h at least in ships And 
money, than his earlier plans had called for.* According to the 
Aragonese version of the Chronicle of {he Morea princess Mahaut 
preceded her husband to Achaea, going direct Jy from Marseilles to 
Port-dt-Jonc in southwestern Messcnia-the "Port of the Rushes" of 
the Franks, better fcnoivn under the celebrated name of Navarino. 
She led a thousand Burgundians t while Louis was to follow *ith the 
main force. The bailie, Nicholas le Maure, came to receive her when 
he Learnt of her arrival,, and the count of Cephalonia. the baron of 
Chalandritsa, and others who had taken Ferdinand's side declared 
themselves her lieges arid were pardoned.* The infante reacted to 
these defections by capturing and garrisoning Chulandritsa and de- 
manding that archbishop Renier surrender Palms. On being refused 
he at once attacked the city, but failed to capture it- Soon afterward , 
on February 22 h 1316, according to the Aragonese Chronicle, there 
occurred at a place called Picotin, near Palaeopolis (the ancient 
Elis),* a hard battle between the princess troops and the Catalans. 
Hie latter were victorious h and among the fallen was Gilbert Sanudc, 
brother of duke William T of the Archi pelage 7 

4. Hugrf d(e= * document Of (lit Misli del S*h*Hq (Srfilc ACChLv^ Of V(ifii«) VHiiuh 
tridfcitty rcfcii (d Ihii Vcnctan assdHantr ("GescMchte G[l«flftllli]rt±5 . . . in Ecwli *nd 
Gtubcr, LXXJC V J I SAT], 400; repr. 1 5>60 P I, SU ). 

5. Tbi rfiief Ex CE p(wjl *nt It,* banm oT Nntltf, *tlo tfirtuuied Ld FcjimonJ. 
According (d Hi* lentftiy documtrii Lunipazd smn clime dufil>£ ihe J't'Jpi of Janms II n( 
M*jd!Cl (1314-1 3«) jmtf itsitfllly rcferad 1a u 1tie Ticclomtia wwmorfe, iCnTOming Iht 
Achaean venture of (tit iriFjctfe Ferdinand, his tarty success, gained for him die adlcglarjM of 
1Iie lkiuiit of OephaJodia, <hr bi*gp oJ OteDa. acid n*et\ Lt M»nre, (he- bailie. Ttic cexe of 
(Ms retital, HiEviving only Ja r* Chip's copy, k in Dti tonga, Wtoto A r«nr«we oo- 
Corij/jrtrwL.^i, *d. taction. Il r 3*3-392, md in Birehoii, RecheKf^s historiqvr? mr If 
pritKtpatn4ftetxpftet!eMi>r&c (2 vote* Paris. 1*J5), [, 442-150. 

4, S, N, Dtagoumls ^mncctcd PcovJu wJifi i3i* village of" BoukbntL in thE rtclniLy ciF 
PatmpoJis (Clfcraitffcia Mfor«r toppnytnOu, lopostephika, himrSKs [Adieus. 192 1 1, ppL 
2fiD-2*[); (his IdcrllfKtUMi is m>t ™iTirwln&, Pk»[|ji Is memiyrml again in adocumGnr. of 
]36l (flf. t*Jow h p. 138). 

7. TtiBn: n a raFE[en« ro Hit infant*"? victor* ill aJctEM ffOcift Pfitbnlnji Dori? (rj Janes |] 
of Aiasmi dnMnf *( Gcjim, May 5, ] J IS fpubUUifflJ Ui Auhio. L UncN h Diptomatvi dt 
rottettl csHtH, pp. 9P-1W>. Thii rsrarirmitiflii pf ail cmn? OLlKrWlK tflsntiurrtd (tcity in (he 
AtaEpnea* Chmitic fe b=ljH to cacabLidi ilie irtieja] ajulhtJitlcicy of Llur dinmicta - ? jtwoimt 
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Tt would appear that Louis and his forces arrived in Greek waters 
about the time of the battle of Picotin. Messengers sent by the 
princess urged them to hasten their landing in the Morea in order to 
prevent the infante from exploiting his victory. On hearing of LomVs 
arrival, the infante dispatched agatley to Majorca to obtain reinforce- 
ments from his brother king SanehO h w4 sent a second galley to 
Attica to request aid from the Catalan Company. Louis failed in an 
attempt on the castle of Chalandritsa h despite the use of a machine 
against the tower, He then visited Patras to test his trOOpi and while 
there was ad vised by the archbishop to seek aid from the Byzantine 
governor at Mi#tra h Cantacuzenus. From Qialandritsa the infante 
started on his way to Glarcntsa, where he could safely have waited 
for the reinforcements; these would have given him equality with the 
Burgundian forces. This strategy was urged upon him by his counsel- 
ors, especially since the arrival of a numerous force of Greeks from 
fchstra had given Louis a large superiority in numbers. Louis was now 
pressing the enemy and anxious to engage him before he reached 
Glarentsa. But the proud infante told his counseJors "that he was the 
son of a king and that it did not please God that he should flee the 
camp to avoid a battle." 

The fateful clash took place at Manolada in the Elian plain 
northeast Of Glarentsa, on July 5, 1316. In the first collision the 
infante btoke through the line led by count John (Onsini) of Cepha- 
lonia, for whom he had a great hatred, not only because he had 
violated ihe tijith of fealty to recently sworn by him but also because 
he had mistreated the infante's late mother-in-law, the lady of 
Akcva. 5 But Louis, leading the second line of the Burgundians, 
broke the Catalan attack, and in the ensuing ntelee the infante was 
thrown to the ground and killed h despite Louies orders that his 
person be unharmed. The baron of Nivclct was taken prisoner and 
executed as a traitor The infante's forces had gone into battle 
already demoralized, and many of them virtually deserted by fleeing 
to Glarentsa while the fighting was in progress. 9 The Catalan triumph 
of 1 3 1 1 in Boeotia was not to be repeated on the field of Manolada 

□f the birame FfcreliojrJd\ Arfiaiton Ycnturt, Uurtl^i II O-Ortf'UHS personal names qod ton In 
rtimnakigy. 

i. Marker ai VUlcrnrdouLn'i SMemd I nut* ltd wasRLdiaid Oisini, cwm L.r CiiepbaUwUa 
(d. 13(H). Hie fribor fif Jobb. Ob RJchard 1 ! dcaOi Manuel hud to brim '™ ibe- High 
couHnf Achaea against, tun stepwn to 1iy 1o jrco*ei RictiHid'u^rianpl propart!?. 

9. HopA clUng due MlstL del Senate, palms out Itiat FerJiiiBiid^ rriiiiuni wLm Vaik* 
vrero t»d Bl thi* *toy time tic milium 1 pwilion bnd l?**n wsaJuaied' IfcLa man had hauled 
Venetian m^rftuinnnert, Rubib i Uuflli [rpreked in w,d n in Lib* VaioLlan archies For tin 
document cited bj HopF,. « lie repels in "CgbiribiKlA a la tMojrafJa do rj&fanl Fertan de 
HHllnrcn," EfttiiJr.t UTiiv*rtitnrlt iptolsitS, VII ClS»iefiJDrti r lfl 13K 314. note 2. 
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in 1316. The counterpart to Waiter of Brienne was not another 
French prince but the infante of Majorca, wbose severed head *as 
displayed before the gates of GLarentsa on the morrow of his denat- 
ure troops sent by the Catalans of Athena had arrived at Vostitsa 
on the Cuif of Corinth on the eve of the battle at Manolada, but they 
turned back when they learnt of Ferdinand's death, A few days after 
the battle ten ships bearing rein for cements from Majorca arrived in 
Glarentsa harbor. Part of the Aragonese-Calalan forces in the city 
insisted on holding the place against Louis, in the Dame of the 
infante's son James as prince of the Morca. Though they had the 
support of the new arrivals from Majorca, the faction which favored 
surrender to Louis prevailed t thanks in part to a liberal flow of 
Burgundlari money into their leaders 1 purses. 

Only four weeks after Manolada, and before the negotiations for 
the surrender of Glarentsa had been completed, the young prirtet of 
Achaea-he was scarcely eighteen -was dead. The French version of 
the Chronicle of the Morea states that he was stricken by a fatal 
malady, but a prtnCatalan source 10 charges that he was poison e J by 
the sinister count John of Oephalonia. Louis's death made Mahaut, at 
twenty-two, a widow for the second time. 31 She was hardly more 
than the nominal ruler of a principality that was on the point of 
dissolution, caused by invasion and civil conflict. She had to face 
powerful eKternal enemies in the Catalans of Athens and the Byzan- 
tines of Mlstra* the latter having aided Louis only in order to prevent 
an Aragonese-Catalan conquest of the Morea. 

Mahuut's weakness was revealed when she proved unable to an- 
swer an appeal For military aid from the barons of Euboea k one of 
her vassal states, who were fighting an invasion by the Catalan 
Company, She could only urge doge John Soranzo h in a letter from 
Andravida dated March 2& 3 1317, to send aid to ejtpet the invaders 
from the island and to order the Venetian bailie there (Michael 
Moroni) not to make any peace or accord with them. The republic 
responded by sending twenty galleys to Negroponte under a new 
bailie Francis Dandolo. This action was decisive. The Catalans, 
although now led by their great vicar-general Don Alfonso Fadrique, 
withdrew from the island, except for Carystus at its. southern end- 11 
But if the Catalan* yielded to Venetian pressure in respect to Eu- 

10. The 10-dlJK] DttfEfatiQ lUfianarSa (pee nol? S h artW^Cj. 

11. She had ti«Jt feft a irdH^rirJ™ [he dealh of duke Guy ]I de la Roetic of Mbeas 
in 13QS r 

12. On Hon AJforiw'aeaittisMlielnw, chapter VI. 
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boea, they felt under no obligation to desist from aggression upon 
Mahaut's principality, which they were stilt raiding in 1321. 

The Angevins were not minded to allow Mahaut to enjoy, without 
interference, the life usufruct of Achaea that she was entitled to by 
the will of Louis of Burgundy. To bring her land under direct 
Angevin rule* and at the same time to provide his y own gest brother, 
John of Graving t with a fine appanage, king Robert of "Sicily" 
(Naples) made it known to Mahaut through certain Moreote vassals 
that he wished her to marry John. When the princess refused, the 
king dispatched two high officials to Achaea to bring her to NapJes, 
Here Robert arbitrarily assumed her consent to the marriage, and in 
July 1317 instructed Philip of TarantO h the immediate suzerain of 
Achaea, not to dispose of the principality in any manner, since it was 
now the possession of their brother. Mahaut adamantly refused to 
submit to a third political marriage. Robert then enlisted the aid Of 
pope John XXH in the effort to persuade the prinvess to accept the 
proffered match. According to the Aragonese Chronicle, confirmed 
by Giovanni Villani, Robert acted to prevent Mahaut From escaping 
to France from Rome, to which she had been allowed to make a 
pilgrimage, In the end the pf incesVs resistance was worn down so far 
that she consented under oath to a complicated convention with 
Robert which amounted to a surrender of her claims if she did not 
marry his brother (June 13, 1318). The king promptly communi- 
cated this agreement to the feudatories of Achaea and sent Frederick 
TYosUio as his bailie in the land. 

Even now the Angevins' hold on the unfortunate principality was 
not uncontested. Duke Odo IV of Burgundy, who had succeeded 
Hugh W asserted his own claim to it as the heir of their brother 
Louis. He enjoyed the diplomatic backing of his father-in-law, king 
Philip V of France, whose daughter Joan was married to Odo after 
the death of her first fiance, Hugh V. Lt is not likely that Odo ever 
contemplated an expedition to the distant Morea; after twice protest- 
ing the Angevins' ( 'usurpation" to the pope he agreed to sell his 
rights to Achaea and the kingdom of Thessalonica to Louis, count of 
Clermont and later first duke of Bourbon, for 40,000 trvres (April 
14, 1320). However, at this juncture Philip of Taranto intervened 
effectively to satisfy the Burgundian Claims by negotiating their 
purehase for the same sum of 40,000 livres, from which 5 h 50O lEvres 
■wu deducted as repayment of a loan made by Baldwin 11, the last 
Latin emperor of Constantinople, to Odo's grandfather Hugh IV. 

This settlement was undoubtedly facilitated by the marriage in 
May 1321 of prince Philip of Taranto's eldest surviving son by 
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Thaniar, the despot Philip, to Beatrice^ the daughter of count Louis [ 
of Clermont. Furthermore, the prince of Taranto quickly found the 
money for the transaction at the French court, [n 1313 Philip the 
Fair had promised to provide the Angevin with five hundred men, to 
be maintained for a year, to help him recapture Constantinople, 
whose repossession was regarded as a step 1 'preparatory and very 
necessary** For the passage tf'outremzr to recover, the Holy Land. 
Philip V had renewed this agreement in 1319. But it was further 
agreed in September I321 that Philip of Taranto should receive this 
aid in the form of 70,000 litres, that he should buy the Burgundian 
claims J3 with part of the sum, and that the principality should be 
the perpetual and proper inheritance of Catherine of Valois and of 
her direct heirs by prince Philip, 

The last act en the contest of wills between the king of Naples and 
the refractory Villehardoujn princess took place in Avignon, where 
Robert resided from 131? to 1324 and to which Mahaut waft now 
brought (1321). Pope John XXII once more ignored, her p[ea to 
invalidate the match with John of Gravina, bidding her to accept him 
as her husband. Mahaut now revealed that this whs impossible, 
inasmuch as she had been secretly married for some time to a 
Burgundian knight > Hugh of L-apulisse. who had very probably gone 
to the Morea among the troops accompanying prince Louis. The 
admission played into Robert's hands. Both Mahaut and her mother 
had on various occasions pledged themselves not to remarry without 
the consent of their Angevin overlords. These pledges wtTt invoked 
against Mahaut and she was declared forfeit of the principality, 
Robert now arranged its assignment to John of Gravina, who paid 
their brother Philip, according to the Aragonese Chronicle,, either 
40 > 000 florins or 1 0,000 gold ourtces h a sum which we may take to 
be the equivalent of that paid by the prince of Taranto to Odo of 
Burgundy. In an impressive ceremuny at the papal court on January 
5, 1322, the- king invested Philip with the much-disputed princi- 
pality, and the latter in turn accepted the homage of his younger 
brother for it. M 

Any possibility that Mahaut might return to the Murca and upset 

L3, Tn iht Mr, ret onLv, th* tingdam at TtiesialHLtCa Irtar^ biduded. 
14, Wfl llirt tbK act iff January S, 1312, in a SLmnnajy by C. Hblicti-JlLCCdO Of Ida orLpul 
ill ttw Arifctdfl ajchdra: H G=n.ial()EM dL Ca.rU> It d' Ar^a," Archivio .-rtnrirQ per tfprpviwe 

C. H. Montis In his JVwiwi xtuili mshin( r pp. 6D£-£ 59, puhJEslwrf fnr ih,c first limedrfit. 
doomMCirs issurf by Robert of toijtm ai Aiienon Ln 1321 coiK*tflirL$ Ine clairtis to Achae* 
by hii boners and Odo of BurnurtJjf nnd trie plant to itconqusi rba jkjju *r iha Hi :. r e b 
which wets *an in B^aMim hands. JaJin Dl'tiravinu wis to head the campaign by viniie □£" 
a. SlWCtll apptirtlnwnir. as TOai-gsntral. 
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the Angevins' rule was forestalled by her eon finem en t in the Castel 
dell* Uovo at Naples. Robert even manufactured grounds, for her 
arrest and imprisonment by thafging her with being the accomplice 
of Hugh of Lapalisse in a plot a^lnst hi* life. This conspiracy, which 
is reported by Villani, supposedly occurred in September of 1322. In 
1324 Mahaut's cousin, count William I Of Hain&ult t in vain offered 
Robert the sum of 1 0O 3 O00 ltvres for her release. The next year king 
Charles [V of France made an unsuccessful plea on her behalf. Ln 
1328 the unfortunate woman was removed to Aversa, where she died 
three years later, only thirty-eight years. o!d. The last princess of the 
Villehardouina remains a pathetic figure in the often violent annals of 
Franjdsh Greece, where women of high birth had repeatedly to play 
important roles in public life and were pawns in the diplomacy of 
political marriages. 

In the meantime the feebleness of the Frankish Morea w«s being 
revealed by the alarming Inroads of the Greeks of Mistra. The 
imperial governor was the capable AfldrOflicus. Palaeologus Asen T 
nephew of emperor Andronicus II and son of the deposed Bulgarian 
tsar, John Hi Asen. His term of service from 1316 to about 1323 
contrasts with the shorter terms of the Angevin bailies. 1J With the 
aid of liberal bribes to their castellans, Asen in hi$ campaign of 1320 
captured the vital Arcadian strongholds of Akova or Matagrifon h 
Karytaina, and St. George, At St- George the Franks, led by the 
bailie Trogisio, were badly ambushed (September 9, 1320); the 
commander of the Teutonic Knights lost his life, and bishop James 
of Olena and the grand constable of Achaea, Bartholomew II Ghisi, 
were among the many captured. Asen promptly freed the bishop 
(whose ear had been cut off in the battle) On account of his rank; but 
he took Chisi to Constantinople, where this leading magnate, who 
was a triareh of Euboea and lord of the islands of Tcnos and 
Myconos h remained a prisoner for several years until freed through 
Venetian intervention. Asen's campaign is narrated in the Aragpncsc 
Chronicle^ and is supplemented by the report in the French version 
that he captured Polyphengo^ Le a caitle southwest of Corinth, also 
during ]32Q. it was Ascn h s victories that led many Prankish settlers 
of Arcadia, perhaps mainly the offspring of Greek mothers, to go 
over to the OrthodoK church. Iti a 1 enter dated October l n 1322, 
John XXII called on Nicholas, the titular Latin patriarch of Constat 

1 $ . Oti tibe Jala of Astn'e service set Zafcvtiunw, L* DUiwtni £Kt de Motte, 1] h fl4. 

|b- A site owiMpttfidiiij lo the aiicbnit PMicw, Ono ur tht JSviaaiinc "stioct fbrcwikles'" 
menliou the capture of Ako*H, KirKtni™ n and Sv Cflot&e iiitdcj Ihc ycartBB (I320-U31 
A.D.}. 5&e LHflarLz, "?<wi L'hletolre J^kpont^.^p. 35*- 
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tinople, and on William Frangipani, archbishop of Patras, to take 
energetit measures against the converts. 

fn the desperate situation resulting frr>m the Byzantine successes, 
the barons looked around for a better protector than the Neapolitan 
Angevins and decided to offer the principality to the Venetians. We 
learn from two documents of June 1321, addressed to the doge, 
John Soranzo, that John of Lea Van*, grand preceptor of the 
Hospital in "Romania^' Along with James, bishop of Olena, and the. 
chancellor Benjamin, sent Peter Gtadcnigo f prior of the Franciscans 
in "Romania," as their agent to Venice, and instructed him to 
acquaint the signoria with the plight of the haions, "whose lurd 
seems not to car* much for them/* Arid to offer the principality 
together with the suzerainty of Negropontc to the republic. The 
Venetians hesitated to accept the thorny gift. They had shown 
themselves favorable to Mahaut's claims, interceding with the pope 
on at least one occasion. This attitude was no doubt one cause for 
hesitation, since Mahaut was tiot yet, in the summer of !32l, 
entirety the prisoner of her Angevin hosts. 

The reduced principality, whose direct rule John of Graving as- 
sumed in \322> consisted mainly of the western and northern coastal 
area* of the Morea. Excluding the Venetian way-stations of Modon 
amf Coron in the extreme southwest, the Frankish holdings covered - 
to use the ancient names-the provinces of Messenia, Trjphylia, Elis, 
Aohaea, Corinthia, and the Argolid; of the last, Argos and Nauplia 
were enfeoffed to the Fnghien family by the BrieTinist claimants to 
the duchy of Athens. With the loss to the By?rafl tines of Akova and 
Karytaina in 1320, there now remained only three of the original 
twelve baronies ■ Patras, Vostitsa, and Chalandritsa, neighboring fiefs 
in the district of ancient Achaea, 

Patras, with its fine port and fertile lands, was a flourishing ecele- 
fiiasticat barony virtually independent of the prince of Achaea and 
acknowledging the pope as suzerain. Jn this period II was ably 
governed by the Franciscan William Prangipani (1317-1337), of a 
distinguished Roman Family. He and Ids aut^essers were generally on 
good terms with Venice, whose government allowed the archbishops 
to travel on its merchantmen and 10 import arms. In return the 
republic was secure in its commercial interests in Patras and enjoyed 
considerable political influence, thanks in part to the Venetian origin 
of some of the cathedral canons. But the archbishops consistently 
obeyed the papal direction in matters of church discipline and the 
propagation of the faith, and Frangipani followed John XX11>$ bid- 
ding in supporting Walter II [VI J of Briennc's unsuccessful campaign 
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in 133 1— 133-2 to reconquer his fathers duchy from the Catalans, 
Venice had compacted witK the excommunicated masters of that 
State and had rejected the papal entreaties to frS&ist Walter. Frangi- 
pani twice pronounced excommunication again&t the Catalans, in 
J332 And 1335. 

The port of Vostitsa (the classical Aegium) was the seat of another 
flourishing barony. Nicholas of Martoni, the notary and pilgrim from 
CarinoLa, neat Capua, who touched there in l395 h describes it as an 
opulent town with a fine castle. The founding family of Charpigny 
became extinct in the male line early In the fourteenth ^ntury. 
According to the Aragonese Chronicle of rfter Marea (par. 614), Louis 
of Burgundy married the heiress to one of hi? knights> Dreux of 
Chariiy, to whom he also gave the fief of the traitorous lord of 
Nivelet, The baronies of Vostitsa and Nivetet were later bought from 
Guillemettc of Charny by Marie of Bourbon, who in turn sold them 
to Nerio Acciajuoli in 1363. 17 

The fief of Chalandritsa was in the hinterland of Patras, and the 
founding family of Dramelay or Tremolay of Burgundy was repre- 
sented in the early fourteenth century by Nicholas of Tremolay. 1 * 
We have seen how he finally remained Loyal to Louis of Burgundy in 
the struggle with the infante Ferdinand ] but he died just before the 
battle fought at Picotin, whereupon Louis granted the barony to two 
of his knights, the brothers Othon and Aim on of Rails. When Othon 
died Aimon decided to return to his homeland* even as a more 
famous Burgundian, Othon de la Roche, conqueror and "Great 

i"F, Cf. p*& 140, beLow. On *h# tusb t>t Itifl AngaYiit *a£lslflts Hopf staled ft at She 
NivrieE wultftt Beatrice was maJtl*d Crn Oi* CaL*JaJl Bcitcand Gakdlll W GftniEtniL id ]3l6 
(Id fctrth and, Ciubcj h LXXXV | 1 867 ] P 406B mi note 8 0 ; c=pr. 1 360, 1 , WOB). It Jflay t» 
doubted* however * if Gh Lectin fliErcby cnlened tht ft\titl tmV&i&y ol th* Uorta as Uwd of 
NLveltCr In any caw it h cwtum thm Voitilw m& Ni™w wtrt uditad hi (ha hajodt of llw 
Ch*ray iajniir bi the uudJls d*uidej of (tie fbuTrEEnUi Mrtlmy (ue DuCajige, *± Auction, 
II, 134, 2£)4-2*5). 

14. The genealogy uf line family of Ttfcmolay or Drinietiy, like dial af lT» 

Ftantlah lines of Lite Mores, la Irapetfectly known. Hopf sfitws "AiMt*ber< J* UTreiito*iilfc" 
ui -Hie founder of Hie family uid Hie fithtr of Guy h wfio bailie in 12&Z-II8S 
(£7tow?f<jNn ^co-rtwmneiv p. 472), l( \s unlikely thn< ilia ti#g mea'j lj«s spanned a 
mtilury, A of Dramday la menUoriMt tn * iJocumeirt in I 2fl3; be it vary pi*baWy Que 
gTBrdfatlwc oJ (he bailie, (CF. Jhp Lons™on, "Ptofclemts tie lltiSKnirt to b prtodpaiK* de 
Mtir*," in Journal ^vontt, I94fi, p. SP, L'EtnpJrt ialirt, p. 261 i Ik also correct; 
TreniQUaiei to Oiarttela^ m Tt&rtttilay.) Ax fa: NLHldbi of TremolaVi Loflijon eatls him 
amp] fluj lut baratfi of [hl£ family [A&tf.. p. J L J j, but j| is iwt desr wheUiET ba WnUgSJ Id 
tht- mala Hat. Hopf {L*es bliu no plice In it. Thjerc is*™ iatcrestirtTneoiioTi nr NitdwHa^tid 
kii truaim in l\W> tdjihlrtflltl (tiaptcr of th* ^mzrr c^ffomLmBr; it wrajU app*u[ fcOffl LL Uiat 
^Lmoit of Rant thus idtfEd hntn, Snu>= NichDl^x h htrt nfi t-D P iorLed Crdy as lord oft Fief 
(MitDpolL) wiiliiri itie lMiraiy of ChilaTuirils*, ii ix pouible I hat Ha did 1161 hold tK* efili[E 
boraiy, is tfifl AT^Hnrteje-ChrtULiLlfl BninflfiL 
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Lord" of Athena, had done a century before. Aim on sold Chalan- 
dritsa to Martin Zaccaria of the famous Genoese family, a nephew 
(or less probably a grandson) of the great Benedict Zaccaria. Martin 
was already co-seigneur (1314-1329) of the rich island of Chios, 
which Benedict had seized from the faltering Byzantine state in 
1304. He so distinguished himself against the Turkish pirates, provid- 
ing valuable protection to Latin merchants and travelers, that Philip 
of Taranto and the empress Catherine bestowed upon him the 
exalted but empty title "king and despot of Asia Minor" (J 32 5). His 
"kingdom >J was made: up 0 f a number of large and small islands off 
the Asian coast h including, besides Chios, Sarnos and Cos. Martin 
promised his Angevin suzerains five hundred horsemen to help in the 
recovery of Constantinople. He became a still more important feuda- 
tory of the Morea in 1327 through his marriage to Jacqueline de la 
Roche h who was the heiress of Damala in the Algol id (near the 
ancient Troezan), a fief belonging to a cadet brunch oFthe Athenian 
La Roche family, Damala was in a sense a fourth original barony , 
inasmuch as the La Roches had held the "conquest" fief of Veligosti 
jointly with Damala and continued to Use the title lord of Veligosti 
after this place had fallen to the Greeks, l? 

It is a striking fact that in a little over a century since the 
establishment of the principality all the original French baronial 
families had become extinct in the male lines. Not enough of the 
followers of Louis of Burgundy remained in the Morea to reinforce 
the French element to any significant degree, Italian families like the 
Venetian Ghisi, the Genoese Zaccarias, and Shortly the Florentine 
Acciajuoli entered the aristocracy of the fourteenth-century Morea 
through marriage to the French heiresses or by receiving grants of 
lands. Wc mitst not overlook, however, Hie two important Fieneh 
families of Aulnay and Le Maurc for Le Noir) h who settled in the 
Morea in the second half of the thirteenth century. When the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Creeks in I26T made him a 
refugee, Viiain I of Aulnay received from his cousin William of 
Villehandouin the important fief of Arcadia (the ancient Cyparissia) 
in Messcnia h which was formed out of the prlrtceiy domain. In John 
of Gruvina's time the fief was in the possession of Erartl [I of Aulnay 
and his sister Agnes. With Agnes's marriage to Stephen le Maure, the 
son of Louis of Burgundy 1 :: bailie h half of Messenian Arcadia was 
merged with the barony of St.-Sauveur, the fief of the Le Maure 
family, likewise in Messeniu. Another Messenian barony, Molincs, 

IS. TIih. tuwn of Vdjp^Ci wafl iDtdmjl successor tn MefcjitopuiliJv Uiaucb not LncB-Utrf 
Oil (fl£ iiirW ills. 
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was at this time held by Janni Misito, the castellan of Kalamata, 
whose name seems to show a Greek origin. At all periods in the 
history of the principality there were Greek landowners (the archon- 
tes of the Chronicle of the Atorea) who accepted Frank ish rule and 
retained their estates. The Misito family remained Important fief- 
holders in the Kalamata area until nearly the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

Outside of the Morea the authority of the prince of Achaea as 
suzerain was now much diminished as compared with his position 
before the Catalan triumph of 1311. The powerful Company of 
course ignored the Angevins* claims to suzerainty over Athens. The 
marquis of Bodonitsa and the triarchs of Euboea continued tech- 
nically to be the vassals of the principality throughout the fourteenth 
century, but we have seen how Mahaut was unable to help the 
Fnboeans against the Catalans, while the Angevins themselves were 
hardly more effective as suzerains. Like Patras, Bodonitsa and Negro- 
portte tame to depend more and more on the great merchant repub- 
lic of the Adriatic, although Venice might choose to refer a dispute 
involving the two to the Angevin bailie of Aehaea, as happened in the 
time of the marquis Nicholas [ Giorgio or Zorzi {1335-1345). 
Bodonttsa, however, did not escape Catalan pressure altogether; in 
the reipt of Nicholas ['s son Francis I (1358-1 and probably as 
early a£ the father's rule, the small border state had to pay an annual 
tribute of four equipped horses to Catalan Athens. 

Oer the duchy of the Archipelago the princes of Achaea enjoyed a 
real suzerainty, as is proved by the substantial aid in men and arms 
which the island dukes provided to Mahaut and Louis and again to 
John of Gravina. The aid to Mahaut led to savage reprisals by the 
Catalan Company against the population of Melos, an event recalling 
the brutal enslavement of the Melians by Athens during the Pelopon- 
ncsian war. When Venice protested to the Company's suzerain king 
Frederick U of Sicily, he replied with legal exactness that the 
republic's remonstrance was groundless because the island duchy was 
vassal only to the principality of Aehaea. 

The question of the suzerainty of Achaea over the strategically 
situated county of Cephaloma and Zante was at this time compli- 
cated by Angevin designs on the expiring despotate of Epirus. Count 
Nicholas Orsini (13 1 7-1323), however, upset these plans in 1318 by 
murdering the despot Thomas, who was his uncle. He married 
Thomas's widow, Anna Palaeologina, and further to ingratiate him- 
self with his subjects he adopted the Greeks* religion and made some 
use of their language. When king Robert of Naples and Philip of 
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Taranto ordered him (o do homage in 1319, an act by which he 
would have admitted Angevin suzerainty over both his island domain 
and the dcspotate, he boldly defied them. His career w*s fittingly cut 
short by assassination at the hands of his own brother. John IL The 
new ruler also ignored Philip of Taranto's clatms to the despotate and 
even threatened Corfu and the other holdings OOmprisins the Ange- 
vin c+ dcspotate of Romania/ h 

The troubled situation in Epirus helped to hasten the preparation 
of the important expedition of John of Gravinu and Philip of 
Taranto to the Morea and Epirus-an expedition which might even, it 
was hoped, result in the recovery of Constantinople for tiie titular 
empress, Catherine of VaJois, and her Neapolitan consort. In May 
1323 the two brothers formally pledged mutual assistant each 
agreed to contribute two hundred knights, five hundred foot, and ten 
ships to a joint armament. The Angevin registers revealed that 
throughout the years 1322 to 1324 large amounts of money and 
provisions flowed from Naples to the Morea. A flew bailie, Perrojiet 
de Villamastray, went out from Naples in November 1322, and he in 
turn was replaced by an able French knight, Nicholas of JoinviTle 
CI 323- 1 32 5), tt great-grandson of the biographer of St. Louis. The 
titular duke of Athens, Walter fl [VI] of Brienne, was eager to ally 
himself with the Angcvins in the hope of regaining his father's duchy, 
but financial difficulties in his [talian fiefs kept him at home. The 
efforts which king Robert of Naples himself made to persuade 
Venice to join the expedition failed ; that most commercial of states 
was not on sufficiently bad terms with the Catalans and the Greeks 
to go to war to help a powerful Angevin prince replace the weak 
Andronicus Tf on the throns of the hasttels. 

The fine armament led by John of Gravina finally set sail from 
Brindisi in January of 1325. It stopped at Ccphalonia and Zante and 
easily occupied those islands. The Grsini dynasty was declared de- 
posed, but yount John ir was secure in his mainland domain, having 
shut himself up in the fortress of Arta. The invading force went On to 
land at the chief port of the Morea h Glarentsa. Here the assembled 
barons of the principality, on this rare occasion of 4t personal visit of 
a prince of the house of Anjou, did homa§p arid Swore fealty to John 
of Gravina. The duke of Naxos, Nicholas, was present with a contin- 
gent to assist his superior lord. The AragOncsc Chronicle also men- 
tions the presence of archbishop William Frangipani of Pat ras and of 
the Euboean lords Peter dalle Carceri and Bartholomew Ghisi, the 
latter only recently released from his captivity in Constantinople. 
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The Creeks had securely garrisoned the castles on the frontier be- 
tween the principality and the despotate of Mistra. The Franki^h 
forces advanced to attack the Arcadian fortress of Karytaina, one of 
the strongest military points of the Morta r While they were concen- 
trated there, the Byzantines made damaging raids on the Prankish 
lands. The defenders, af the fortress held out successfully until the 
cold weather set in, forcing John of Cravina to return to Glaientsa 
for the winter. [n the spring of 1326 he departed for Naples, never to 
tetum to his GtteJt domains. Although the warlike duke of Naxos h 
whom he left in command of his army, defeated the Byzantine forces 
in a hard battle fought below the castle of St- Omer in Elis, this was 
not a decisive setback to the Greeks- -30 

The costly expedition of the prince of the Morea was an almost 
tota] failure ; even the islands of Cephalonia and Zante soon returned 
to the rule of the Grsini house. For Achaea the most permanent 
result of the enterprise was the introduction into the ranks of its 
nobility of the famous Florentine commercial and banking family of 
the Acciajuoli t which was destined to play a leading role in the affairs 
of Latin Greece for more than a century, John of Cravina borrowed 
heavily from the Acciajuoli in order to prepare his expedition h while 
it lasted they sent great quantities of provisions to the Morea. They 
received payment in the form of two fiefs in Elis, Lichina and 
Mandria, Other Italians to whom Gravina was in debt were also given 
estates in the Morea. One of these was a Diego Tolomei of Siena, 
who received lands at Mandria and an estate called Speroni. Thus did 
the "Italianizing" of the Achaean landholding class, make further 
progress, at the expense of the waning French element. 

While John of Gravina filled various important pasts in Italy tn the 
sfirvii^e of king Robert, the Morea was governed by four bailies in the 
years 1325-1332; of these the most notable was the archbishop of 
PatTOS, William Fraiuupani, who was the first cleric appointed to the 
position (1329-1330. It was necessary to import grain from Apulia 
throughout these yeais to provision the fortresses of the principality. 
We hear of the bailies deciding minor feudal cases and of Frangipgui 
mediating a dispute involving Stephen le Maurc and the Venetians. 

In August 1351 young Walter of Bricnne [eft Brindisi with a large 

2d. CagEtsa, Ii'l hit Rttbrtto d' Angidyii>=wt*sftiwt\ ptf^i to 1he military tad diplomatic 
ptepatitLons ftj Jutm qT Gcarim'* campnQn (IT, 3I2-J1TS: liii HCtiHHil it IJHStd on the 
Anpnin reprtCJJ t£ Napltt, dtttfDJ'Cd in IWJ. Once the expedition had «Tri™rt in foresee 
the ditiiVHliBm Co* It fljlflcdUy tfYapotuiad., R>j lack either of an arg»nir plan nf jmiion or oJ" 
the ntceairy qicuh. Mfipp Neapolitan latlotu 4n4 ttOSStkrtYriiftn., having JU> 4eiirt Lh> t\Z\l 
thftir liK* in (Jiitini portp, left the *Kp*dlld£jn before: tftachifig Hhear L*rrti of vol U Mary 
KEVltt, but ftJHirt.fi first collerted Hiedr pay tjWtf., II, 3 1 7). 
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force in an attempt to regain his Father's duuhy of Athens from the 
Catalans, His successes at Leucas and in Epirus are described else- 
whu , e > *£ \a his inability to bring the Catalans to battle. Re spent 
some months in Patras, which seems to have served as his headquar- 
ters, before returning to Brindisi in the late summer of I332 h never 
to set foot in Greece Again. His son by Beatrice of Taranto died art 
infant in Greece in 1 S32 d so he was succeeded as titular duke of 
Athens by two sons of his sister Isabel, Sobier (1356-1364) and 
Louis (1381-1387/90) Of Enshien; their brother Guy inherited Wal* 
ter's lordship of Argos arid Nauplia. 2] 

During Walter of Brienne's absence in Greece Philip 1 of Tarjmto 
died in Naples on I>ecember 26, 1331. He had tried ineffectually for 
over a genera (ion to ptay a large tole in the affairs of the Balkan 
peninsula. His sons by Tharnar of Epij-us having predeceased him, it 
was his eldest son by Catherine of Valois. Robert, who succeeded to 
his lands and titles, including the suzerainty over Acha.ea h under the 
tutelage of bis mother. But John of Gravina refused to do homage 
for Achaea to a mere nephew and a female guardian, and it required 
king Robert's intervention as the superior suzerain to end the family 
dispute. By the compromise reached on December I7> [332, John 
agreed to exchange the principality of Achaea for the duchy of 
Durazzo and the lordship of the "kingdom of Albania,, 111 plus a 
payment of 5,000 gold ounces to compensate him for the greater 
value Achaea represented as compared with the somewhat shadowy 
realm in Albania. The money was, not surprisingly, advanced to 
Catherine by the Acciajuoli. Pope John XXII confirmed the settle- 
ment in January 1333. 

Robert of Taranto was technically prince of Achaea from 1333 to 
L364, but the empress Catherine as his regent and guardian was in 
reality princess till her death in 1346, Catherine promptly sent a 
bailie to take possession of the principality on her behalf. But neither 
he nor his successor could impose his authority effectively upon the 
greater lords, The increasing independence of the archbishops of 
Patras has already been noticed. When the great William rrangipaju 
died in 1337, Catherine's third baElie, Bertram) of Les Baux, a 
member of the highest Neapolitan nobility, occupied various lands of 
the archbishopric and laid siege to Patras, in an effort to bring the 
ecclesiastical state under the suzerainty of the empress. Pope Bene- 

2L. Cur h e <biuliter Manc h lady at Aijoi a*d NaupUa f 1317-1388), was <o wd= 1hii fief 
to rhc Vcjittlaru Id I3SS. Sohl*r h i sort Walter (L3£4-]3Sr) was. a narucEake of liabd > 
tiuabarwU Walter of Endikn h count of Con^nano. On Walter, of Brienne w below, LhwpiEi 
VI. 
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diet XH had to remind Catherine that Patras was a fief of the holy 
see h and when Berrrand continued his attacks he directed the bishops 
of Coron and Olena to lay all Achaea. under ait interdict 

Catherine decided to go to Greece to deal with the situation in 
person. Hers was no hasty visit. Her sons Robert, Louis, and Philip 
accompanied her. She had three hundred men-at-arms, and she took 
provision^ for the castles of the principality. Above all she had as her 
dose adviser and factotum one of the most astute Italians of the 
Trecento in the person of Nicholas Acciajuoli (J 310—1365), Nicholas 
began with, great advantages as a member of the Acciajuoli house and 
son of a chamberlain and privy councillor of king Robert. But his 
own ability, driving ambition, capacity for intrigue d and personal 
charm mainly account for his extraordinary rise to the position of 
grand seneschal of the kingdom of Naples and arbiter of its destiny 
during much of the turbulent reign of Joanna I. Buchon exaggerated 
in ascribing to the twenty-two-year-old Nicholas the leading role in 
the negotiations over die Morea between Catherine and John of 
Gravina in 1332^ but the young man impressed Catherine favorably 
and won her confidence and kept it until her death, 22 She made him 
administrator Of the affairs of her young sons and put him in charge 
of their edutution r In 1334 he replaced the company of the Accia- 
juoli as holder of the fiefs of Mandril and Lichina in Elis. From 
DicgO Tolomci he acquired the fief of Speroni and his possessions at 
Mandria. In 1335 king Robert conferred knighthood on him and 
appointed him master of the household and guardian of prince Louis. 
Between 1 336 and 1334 Catherine and her eldest son Robert granted 
Nicholas severs] more fiefs in [he principality as a reward for his 
"immerse and fruitful services," In further appreciation they re- 
duced the customary service, notwithstanding, they admitted, that 
the lands and lights ought to carry greater feudal service to accord 
with their annual value, and that the customs of the principality 
prohibited diminution in the service and revenues of fiefs. Nicholases 
suzerains went even further and gave him the right to ejich*nfie > sell t 
or mortgage his fiefs freely, provided that they did not fall into the 
hands of possessors unable to perform military service for them, like 
ecclesiastics. 

It was, then, a& a privileged Jiege feudatory of Achaea that Nicholas 
Acciajuoli Joined his suzerains on November 15, 133£> at Rrindisi to 
embark for Glarentsa; his entourage included twenty-five mounted 

■22- Following L. Tafllfani {/Wfwifl Atdaiaoii [FIoikOee, IE6l| , p. 24}, t. G. Lianpid, in 
hrii Borate it Pfapiix fPiris, 19W\ pp. tightly tsietli Ihftgiiiiip. Whicti is reflKclAd 

In <wi* rrf HMtacejo 1 !* nuLdici Brv j reported fcy Giovanni VilhnJ. 1hii Nicholas wa* 
Catluejln&Mc™. 
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men. On September 28 he had made a remarkable will, much of 
which was concerned with the building of a Carthusian monastery 
(Certosa) near Florence where he planned to have an imposing tomb 
with a statue of himself in knightly armor. "No vainglory and no 
vanity push me to this, but a zeal full of love of God and for the 
world-" With these words the late bourgeo^ who had been made a 
knight only [hree years earlier at the age of twenty-five h tried to 
disarm the criticism of his associates and friends. Once more the 
empress had set aside the feudal customs of Achaea to accommodate 
her protege; by an act dated July 15, IBS, she approved the 
arrangement whereby the revenues of Nicholas's Moreote estates, in 
case he died leaving only minor heirs, would GO to the building of his 
mausoleum until his children reached their majority. As it turned 
out, the Certosa of the Val d T Ema was completed within Nicholas's 
lifetime^ having been built in part from the spoils of a Greece which 
was a profitable colonial area for the Italian merchants and financiers 
of the fourteenth century. Writing to hi* father on October 8, 133S,, 
Nicholas expressed the hope that for every denier expended in 
Achaea he would receive ten; the actual return on his Peloponncsian 
investment was probably a profitable one though surely not as 
spectacular as that. 

Once In the Mores Catherine asserted her authority in order to end 
her bailie's attempted subjection of Patras, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the close financial ties between the Acciajuoli house 
and the papacy were a factor determining Nicholas's advice to the 
empress to restrain Bertntnd of Les Baux and acknowledge the 
archbishop's dependence on the papacy. Catherine also realized she 
must have the pope on her side to help her stop the incessant and 
damaging raids of the Turks on the coasts of the principality. She 
and Nicholas spent two and a half years in the Mores in a concerted 
effort, in which money was not Spared, to exact obedience from 
feudatories and to restore the defenses of the principality against the 
Turks, Catalans, and Greeks, Nicholas at his own expense built a 
fortress in "the barony which is called the vale pf Calamv" for the 
defense of northern Messenia against incursions from Mistra. Among 
grants which he received while in Greece were this barony and the 
castle of Piada in the Argolid, near Epidaurus, The king, of Naples 
confirmed the old and the new concessions in an act of April 27, 
1342, which lists all the estates and jives their annual value in koUI 
ounces. 23 For his extensive possessions Nicholas is. held to the 

13. todicm, JUpiiuetfjT red&trafrfj, II, HV9-1 14. Rahcrt is hxrr ncting, 21 an p:#n£.lB 
occusinru, in lvij c?]»d|y ni taflfiEr * mi rain m*r AthiEn: 'Wlnflfi el E»[6trj[C mijoilfl 
liijininit quod nubris enmptriin; nancilur in ppindpalij Jairt JitLO" Ubid. r p. 
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service of one knight and fourteen squires, "seconding to the usage 
and custom of the principality." But earlier custom had exacted 
much more than such light service; the host of barony lieges, men of 
simple homage, and sergeants mentioned in the Chronicle of the 
Morea and the Assists of Romania was now replaced by a umaller 
number of great lords -some of whom were often absentees like the 
Acciajuoli— and above all by hired troops. From the document just 
cited we also learn that in the decade 1 332-1 342 the Acciajuoli had 
advanced to John of Gravina arid Catherine Of Valois 40,000 gold 
ounces altogether for the purchase of the principality of Achaea and 
for its maintenance and defense, of which sum 3,000 ounces were 
Still outstanding- To appreciate the size of these expenditures wc 
may recall that John of Gravina had purchased the principality for 
10,000 gold ounces from hi & brother Philip. 

We should consider at this point, at least briefly, the question of a 
relationship between Catherine of Valois and the two fundamental 
sources for the history and institutions of the principality of Achaea, 
the Chronicle of the Moras and the Assizes of Romania, It has been 
argued that the lost prototype of the Chronicle was composed in 
Italian about U2 5 and that the French version -which alludes to the 
empress as still living-was prepared for her at the end of her 
residence in Greece. It has been further suggested that Nicholas 
Acciajuoli interested himself in the production of the French Chroni- 
cle of the Morea. 14 However, a recent and thorough comparative 
analysis of the principal versions of the Chronicle has led to different 
finding? which are much more persuasive than the above hypotheses, 
[t is very likely that the original text of the Chronicle was composed 
in French about the beginning of the fourteenth century, and served 
as the basis for a shorter French version made about 1320-1324, In 
turn, this prose version was recopied with interpolations between 
1341 and 1346, It was this copy that was rendered into Greek 
"political" verses for recital before an audience of Greek landholders 
of the principality. The author of the Greek version belonged to this 
milieu and perhaps even to the Roman church, for his invectives 
against the Byzantine and Epirote Greeks are more violent than those 
of the French version. Finally, it has been shown that the basic text 
incorporated in the Aragonese version of the. Chronicle of the Morea 
was first composed in French in the Morea during 1377-1381 and 

H. S?f LoPujttOll, L'EltifiSri ialin, pp. J LI > 335. LfliUlMot ^ ^qpcturci thai Boccictio 
TTBJf ton been ic far rill* to tilt FrtBcb Cbmniele when h# Jcttrlb*! NLthidai -oJ writing "in 
PtBficli qi ibe duda Of £lw KnL^Ltl of (he Hn\y EKpeditkni- 1 " How«YW, L&fiaid hal ltiuwn. 

iha.1 ill* JLinrion h tw a tat H TGolden Bank" at the L1 OTJre- 4u SaJiH-Eap/Lt au Draic Dfidt lh 
trtown tn hqiB hero rampoied by MchflaS (fitkcLncir cf flfljpfipy, p. E Lt). 
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drew liberally from both the French and the Greek versions h besides 
adding valuable information from other sources, especially for events 
of the fourteenth century.' 25 

The connection of the empress Catherine with the law code of 
feudal Achaea-familiar under the modem title Assizes of Romania- 
is even more tenuous than that with, the Chronicle, The view that the 
Assizes were officially recorded under the auspices of the Angevin 
rulers of the principality about I320 1 * must be abandoned. Far 
frorn having an official character, the Assizes were a private collec- 
tion of the customs of the principality made by an unknown legist 
who wrote in French t about the middle of (he fourteenth century. 
The law he recorded had evolved progressively in the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries. It had been partly recorded in b set of 
assizes that existed in the princely chancery ahout 1 275. From this 
and other written texts, as well as from unrecorded customs, the 
author of the Assizes made his final redaction. Although never 
officially sanctioned in Achaea h the Assises answered the needs of 
the feudality of Latin Greece as a whole. They have reached uj in a 
Venetian translation probably made in Negroponte in the late four^ 
tcenth century. By permitting their application in its own colonies, 
the Venetian government assured their survival long after the end of 
the principality of Achaea. 17 

The empress Catherine and her party returned to Naples in June 
1341. Events were quickly to show that nothing short of continuous 
residence of the ruling family could maintain the Angevin authority 
in the Morea. In fact, even while the empress was still in Greece 
Robert the Wise h&d to write (December 24, 1340) to the prelates 
and barons of the principality to exhort them to be loyal to his 
sister-in-law and nephews, since he had learned that archbishop 
Roger of Patras and the bishop of Olena, with Philip of Jonvetle (the 
lord of Vostitsa) and other conspirators, had leagued with the 
Greeks. 

This letter helps to cor firm the report in the memoirs of John VI 
Cantacuzenus of the negotiations in 3 341 between himself and a 

15. 5ea Jan*?, "Ouelqiiaa LnrtJiLiraiiuiu ttJr les Yflislocfl ds la 'Ctuonlque de MocfsV 
Journal da smwttt. July -Septa id Erir LM# L pp. 133-lB*. 

Iti. Cf. Rccouca, i« Antes de K&mtinie, itliL, 44-4*; Lonpion h L'^ntpim biln. p. 
3 IS; Monti. Nuovisfudt antfoinK pp. SJ0-S34. 

27. 5c* Itcoby, La PtofaNii <t Grit? rnkftevafc. pastim, Jacoby slrowi tlmt tK* nocii- 
nutnt uf HcmembEr 21, 1343, issu^ by Rjolwt of Naplei Ins boen wran^ly to prove 
tflE taitma of Hlw Asjpms this d#(e *nd tn connect Caibrriae-artJ J»r KSrt RolWil With 
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party of Achaean notables. In the years immediately preceding, 
Andronicus 1T[ and Cantacmenus, then the grand domestic, had 
succeeded in recovering Epirus h Acarnania h and Aetolia for the- Em- 
pire-one of the East glorious achievements of Byzantine polity, 
which the earlier Palaeologi and the Nicaean emperors had vainly 
attempted. The boy despot, Nicephorus H, was deposed t but he 
managed later to escape to the court of Catherine of Y Alois at i'atras. 
With Angevin encouragement and material aid a serious revolt was 
organized against the central authority h centering in the inland for- 
tresses of Arta and Rogoi and in Thomokaslron on the coast- 
Nicephorus himself crossed over to Thomokastron with an Angevin 
naval contingent, Jn the spring of 1340 the emperor and Canta- 
cuzenus reappeared in western Greece to press the siege of the rebel 
strongholds already begun by subordinate commander*. Thanks in 
large part to Cantacuzenus^s persuasive diplomacy, all three places 
surrendered in the course of the year. Jn a meeting with the envoy of 
the Thomokastron rebels-a certain Richard d the Prankish tutor Of 
Nicephorus— Cantacuienus argued that the defenders were greatly 
deceived if they hoped to recover their independence with the aid of 
the Angcvins, who if victorious would only enslave their allies. He 
also promised to give one of his daughters in marriage to Nicephorus 
and to rear him as his own son. 

With the surrender of Thomokastron the emperor's authority was 
reestablished in the despotaie, and the titular empress of Constanti- 
nople had Inst a battle in the unending contest between the Latins 
and ByunLium for control of the Balkan peninsula. The Achaean 
feudatories and troops that took part in the defense of Thomo- 
kastron returned to the Moreamuch impressed by Cantacuscnus, and 
supported a movement to offer the principality to him. An embassy 
composed of bishop Andrew of Coron and John Siderus visited the 
grand domestic in his camp at Demotica in Thrace and announced 
the desire of the leading men to place themseJves under the emperor 
provided that they could hold their estates and pay the same dues as 
those to the prince. It was revealed to Cantacuzenus by letter that 
the Moreote nobles had planned to go over to the empire while 
Andronicus III was still living, but that the news of his death {which 
occurred on June 15, J 341) had upset their plans. Cantacuzenus told 
the envoys that since it was already autumn he could not take his 
army beyond the fnontiers H but that he would appear in the Morea 
the following spring. In the meant ime H he was sending a familiar of 
his + Jacob Vroulas, back with them to the Morea to act for him in 
preparing the change to Imperial control, 
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At about the same time, in a council summoned to discuss how to 
meet the Serbian danger, Cantacuzenus expressed high hopes for the 
restoration of the empire, in words which anticipate the "great idea" 
of modern Greek political leader s. "For if, God willing," he quoted 
himself as saying, "we should gain control over the Latins dwelling in 
the Peloponnesus, the Catalans who live in Attica and Boeotia would 
have to yield to us whether willingly or through forwJ- When this is 
done and the hegemony of the Romans extends unbroken from the 
Peloponnesus to Byzantium as it did in former times, we can envisage 
that it would not be i difficult task to exact retribution from the 
Serbs and the other neighboring barbarian peoples for the injuries 
which they have been inflicting upon us for so long." All the hopes 
and plans of the Byzantines, however, were shattered by the out- 
break of the disastrous civil war of ] 34 J— 1 347 and by the spectacu- 
lar expansion of the Serbian state under Stephen Dushari as far as the 
Gulf Of Corinth. 

The failure of the overture to the Gree-k emperor led the barons of 
Actiaea to turn to a distant Latin ruler who had a connection with 
the land -James l[ of Majorca, the son of the unlucky infante 
Ferdinand. The pressing Turkish peri! and the ntgjt^t of the princi- 
pality by Catherine and her sons, now involved in the murderous 
politics of the reign of Robert's granddaughter Joanna of Naples 
(1343-1382), Justified the search for a better protector. According 
to a document seen by Pu Cange, the barons met at Rovjata in Elis 
in October T344, anct approved an act which was conveyed to James 
probably by Erard IH le Maure CMavro), baron of Arcadia and St- 
Sauveur. By it they notified him that he was the "legitimate" heir to 
the principality inasmuch as his mother Isahel w#£ the daughter of 
Margaret of Villehardouin, the younger daughter of prince William; 
on his arrival in the Morea they would acknowledge hint as their 
rightful lord. The seals of Roger h archbishop of Patras, of fifteen 
barons and knights, and of eight squires authenticated the document. 

A few years hefore, about 1 338, a memorandum had been pre- 
pared which set forth in greater detail the purported rights of James 
11. 5 j According to Lt William of Villehardouin had named Margaret 
and her children as his heirs after his older daughter Isabel, in case 

2fi, TTih (tocum«ii has sunfirtd ] n pu ^np"s wpy jnd w*s jhjice minted by Bitdmu 

KC a]H Lit* rtjwlnriitg ui Li in Ibe Diplomsrtori dc I 'Qriuti pp. 22J-2M. wherr Rulp£ 

I Lkch. aigmca foe cIk dm t. 1 13*- H^j>L' Rdnptcd tte dale 1 33-B-- William. Miller (Latin in 
\ht Lewnt y pp, i"?3— 27fi> aILd Jead LaqgtiDn (£. "Empire latin, p. S2&) mike nn diilicKlHHL 
bttwBCfl the act 3.1 RdYIBtB {JCCII by DU Can^e) irtd tfie earlier 
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the latter died childless. As It happened, the document alleged, not 
only did Isabel's daughter, Mahout, die a prisoner of the Angevins 
without leaving issue, but while being conducted to the Castel dell 1 
Uovo she exclaimed that she was being unjustly imprisoned and (hat 
she was leaving whatever she possessed as of right to James of 
Majorca . The memOf*ndnTn course chose to ignore the fact that 
by her third husband, Philip of Smvoy, princess Isabel had had 
another daughter, Margaret, who was still living. In its closing section 
it furnishes several interesting details about the principality- We are 
told that Peter dalle Carceri and Bartholomew Ghisi are among its 
vassals and that between them they control the island of Negroponte 
(Euboea) ± said to be as large as Majorca, Nicholas Sanudo of the 
Archipelago is also a vassal of Achaea de jure ei de facto. Walter of 
Brierme holds Argos and Nauplia under fealty to Robert of Taranto. 
The Catalan Company, however, ignores the suzerainty of Achaea, 
Whoever should hold the entire principality of Achaea would have 
under him one thousand baronies and knights' fees, each of them 
worth 300 pounds of Barcelona annually. After deducting the ex- 
penses for the maintenance of the castles, the prince would have left 
100 H OQO florins. These figures are exaggerated, unless they are meant 
to refer to the principality at its largest extent, before the establish- 
ment of the despotate of Mistr^ with the addition perhaps of the 
lands of its vassal states. 

The offer to James II of Majorca came to nothing. His conflict with 
the kingdom of Aragon, which cost htm his kingdom and his lifc n 
removed any possibility that he might have gone to the Morea to 
make good his cEaitn. His only recorded action as "prince of Achaea" 
was to appoint Erkrd [[] le Maure hereditary marshal of the princi- 
pality said to grant him all the lands which had belonged to Nicholas 
Ghisi, formerly constable of Achaea; this is known to us from an act 
drawn up in Montpellier on November 24, 1345. With the failure of 
the overtures to Cantacuzcnus and James a state of anarchy became 
almost normal in the Frankish Morea, except in the ecclesiastical fief 
of Patras, whose independence reached its height under archbishop 
Reginald (1 35 1-1357). 

Robert of Taranto was never to revisit the Morea after living there 
in his early youth with Jiis mother. The Aragonese version of the 
Chronicle of {he Morea mentions his coming of age soon after the 
family's return to Italy and his performance of homage for the 
principalities of Taranto and Achaea before his uncle, king Robert 29 

39t Ubf? bsfetfttz t<J. Mtiiti-Katia, par. 675. RtttHtjL wos baa in 1 12* (Lhfl&ftl, La 
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Upon the death of Catherine of Valois in October 1346, he became 
prince regnant of Acliaea and took the title em peror of Corist&n ti* 
noplt. For several months preceding hi& mother's death he haul 
occupied the exited position of vlcar-general of the kingdom of 
Naples, but he had failed ingJoriously* Having lost out to his 
brother Louis in the competition tor the hand of the young widowed 
queen Joanna of Naples, Robert married Marie, daughter of duke 
Louis of Bourbon and widow of Guy de Lusjgjiaii, the oldest son of 
king Hugh W of Cyprus* in September 1347. The Aragoncse Chroni- 
cle (paragraphs 676, 677) reports that he sent four bailies to Achaea 
before he was taken prisoner by bis cousin, Louis ] the Great of 
Hungary, on the latter^ invasion of the kingdom of Naples. Since 
Bertrand of Lea Hans bad a second baiili&ge in Morta in 1341^ 
1 344, 11 Robert's appointees probably belong to the years 
1344- 134ft. He was to spend four years as a captive in Hungary 
(1348^1352). 

Pope Clement VI h always a strong protector of the Italian Ange- 
vinsj showed great solicitude fojf Robert and his fellow-prisoners (bis 
brother Philip and two sons of John of Gr^ina)- A^ong other 
measures he sent letters to the prelates, officers, lords, and bourgeois 
of the principality of Achaeft bidding them remain loyal to their 
captive suzerain, 32 The Aragopese Chronicle reports that Robert's 
wife Marie, who bad gone to Avignon, sent as bailie in 1348 an able 
French knight, John Delbuy, whose appointment is ton firmed by the 
Misti del Senato. But his early death, the Chronicle continues, led the 
prelates and barons assembled at Glarentsa to choose as temporary 
bailie one of themselves, Philip of Jonvelle, the lord of Vostitsa. 
Envoys were sent to prince Robert in Hungary and to Marie in 
Avignon to announce Delbuy h s demise* whereupon the empress desig- 
nated archbishop Eeitrand of Salerno as bailie. During the term of 
this prelate a Burgundian knight with several companions seized the 

J&ttwsx d* Jtannt f**, [. J7B, iurte J). If w? assume lba< he came of ape booh* 1342 if 
folltfWE chat he if JuaiL Aat*d in th* spmrnirwnl of Ajchaea before J 344, w|kh CiHienw 
dbed. Hb apjBJotmBit at builios, m reported in the Au^ew Chionwile {pare. 67G, G77), 
SUfjeHS tfiat tll3 tofc in AchaftHl aCTaics wv> pn tctjir one irren before tW6. Elopf wroinJjr 
j*ik*i l43ti« tli* oHml son of fJiitlp of JuanMa (LTtoownfLirt p&&K>marttt, p. 47fl). 
3-D. Set LfaiLjdxi, La Jemww Jeanne f" r 1, 595, 

31. Htiff, who did nni know the- ftf.ipjrwse Ctira-nicle, gH^s. 1341-1346 at tlbc daws of 
Bejcrrod nf Len Baus's second term <Jn Erseti «od Chuter. LKXXV,4l5 [rape., I, m> 
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1WH)„ P- 5? h not? }, sJuvwa (lm 6*ftrUlu1 WluL no ]urt$*rlldlje aJtbr Joanna.** maijiup. 

Id Lnuix I'i bictlter Antra; hud ended. h*i<h hdl nflUidcf in 13-4!. 
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Louis I rtuiLns hds nn;tjpj^ni ofriarht L11 1348. 
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castle of the Messenian Arcadia in the absence of its lord, Erard HT le 
Maure h capturing his wife and his daughter. They retained the strong- 
hold and their prisoners for some time until Brand agreed to a 
ransom. 

The dominating factor in the external relations of Frankish Morea 
during Robert's personal rule was the increasing Turkish danger- So 
great now was the threat to the Christian states in the eastern 
Mediterranean that the Avignoncse popes, Clement VI (1342-1352)> 
Innocent VI (1352-1362), and Uiban V (1362-1370), labored un- 
ceasingly to huild up an effective coalition to Stop the piracy and 
raids of the Anatolian emirates per partes maritimas Romjuttae. 3J 

The "holy league'' of Venice* Cyprus, and the- Hospitallers of 
Rhodes which Clement had succeeded in forming had won a great 
victory when it captured the castle of the port of Smyrna from the 
SelchUkid emir Ltaiur Pasha of Aydin in 1 344. This feat of Christian 
arm& had aroused intense enthusiasm in the west. The pope had tried 
to stop the Hundred Years' War and to organize an expedition of 
united Christendom against the "infidels" as in the great age of the 
crusade. To emphasize the Turkish danger Clement hid written to 
Philip VI of France (May 1 1, 1345) to urge him to strike at once 
against the Turks, inasmuch is they were threatening the principality 
of his nephew, Robert of Taranto, and unless checked might easily 
go on to Naples. But the exigencies of the war with England were 
such that Philip, who a decade earlier had displayed great zeal for the 
crusade h now felt that a new expedition to the Near East would 
deprive him or very valuable knights. 

A more immediate blow to the Christian cause was the ignominious 
failure of the dauphin Humbert's expedition, under the auspices of 
the papal league, to relieve Smyrna (1346). This defeat was only 
partly redeemed by the naval victory at Tmhros -mainly the achieve- 
ment of the Hospitaller gaf leys-over a large Turlcish fleet (1347). 
That the naval resources of the Turks were not decisively weakened 
is shown by the great raid on the principality of Achaea by a fleet of 
eighty ships, cased at Epbesu& h which entered the Gulf of Corinth in 
the spring of 1349. Under papal pressure Venice, Cyprus h and 
Rhodes renewed the maritime league in 1350, 13 S3, and 1357, hut 
the bitter commercial war between Genoa and Venice paralyzed tne 
allied effort from the beginning. 

According to Giacomo Bosio, the sixteenth-century chronicler Of 

33. For a tMi TuckLilt accoual of the 'luofr ™" agdail the eastern Chrixiipns in ta* 
l3J0 h s ind vs. Le Deii3n d Vmilr Pacha iPiimrns*i<H En*zny, ed- and tuns, 

MHifcofJ-SayHr (Pari5 h 1954), tni P. LrmeTle, Lamina rf'Aydin, Byzanci ei i'iMcS- 
tferr- Rccf\rrcfr<z atr "La Gene d'Mwtr Pacha" (Paiis. 1957)- 
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the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (the Hospitallers), pope innocent 
VT in 1356 sought to induce the order to buy the principality of 
Ach&H and thus insure that its population would be "devoted- and 
obedient to the holy see/''" This project lay yery close to Innocents 
heart; the correspondence tn ] 357 between the pope and the 
master Roger de Pins, «/hlch Bosfo cite*, allndes repeatedly to the 
wgptto del!' Acala. James of Savoy, who laid claim to Achaea, was 
willing, says Bosio, to sell the principality, arid the pope wanted the 
knights to buy it from him, 3 * At the same time, Robert of Tamil to 
had to approve the transaction. However, when the pops, early in 
1357,, sent the archbishop of Salerno and a knight of the Ho&pital to 
Naples to see the prince^ the latter refused his consent. Thus, con- 
cludes the chronicler> the "affair of Achaea" was concluded only in 
the time of Juan Fernindez de Heredia. 3 * It is reasonable to infer 
from Bosuns account that Innocent wanted the Hospital to acquire 
Achaea in order to assure its effective defense against the Turkish 
raiders. But a modern historian of the Order of St. John had no 
warrant for asserting that Innocent planned to move the Hospitallers 
from Rhodes to the Morea and that the true author of this Scheme 
was not the pope but the future grand master Heredia, who enjoyed 
such, high influence and favor at Avignon. * T 

Although frustrated in his plan to extend the Hospitallers' sway to 
the Greek mainland, Innocent continued to press the Angevin* to 
defend Achaea, On October ]2, 3 357, he appealed to Robert's 
brother, king Louis of Naples, to help the church relieve (he plight of 
the faithful in the principality. He informed Louis that he was 
writing to Robert, too, and that he was sending the archbishop of 
Salerno to Naples to act for the holy see, From another letter of 

14, DrB' KftJrib tfe* mcw rei&rwie «F iHtnlrisstma mHhia di £ Cfo. GkroaAimUmB, IJ 
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Innocents written in 1359 to Nicholas Acciajuoli, we lcam that the 
grand seneschal was at that time preparing a fleet to attack the 
Turks, 38 Only the year before, Nicholas had received the strategic 
castellan y of Corinth from prince Robert; this acquisition made it 
imperative for him lo deal seriously with the Turkish peril. However, 
although he strengthened the defenses of Corinth, he did not under- 
take any naval expedition against the Turks. 

In contrast to these abortive efforts stands the victory of a Chris- 
tian coalition over a Turkish fleet off the coast of Megara about the 
year 1359. The allies were Walter of Lor, the bailie of Achaea, 
Manuel Cantacuzenus > the despot of Mistra, the Venetian signoria h 
and the Hospitallers of Rhodes. The Venetians and the knights 
contributed a certain number of galleys. '"They were all together at 
Megara and there burnt thirty-five vessels of the Turks, and the Turks 
fled to Thebes to Roger de Lhiria. 11 * Thereupon the commanders of 
the land forces and the captains of the galleys, being unable to do 
further injury to the Turks., dispersed to their home places. Such is 
the brief account of this action preserved in the Aragonese Chronicle 
of the Morea (pars. 685-686). John Cantacuzenus probably refers to 
the same event when he reports an invasion of floeotia against Roger 
de Lluria by the Peloponnesian Greeks and Latins under the com- 
mand of his son, the despot Manuel," In the same passage the 
eK-emperor mentions, certainly with exaggeration, <4 many victories" 
of the allies over the Turkish raiders. He also magnifies the degree of 
his son*s ascendancy over the Franks of the Morea. But there is no 
doubt that Manuel- whose long rule (1349- 13 BO) at Mistra was a 
model administration compared to the turbulent situation in (he 
Angevin Morea- enjoyed great prestige throughout Achaea, and he 
may well have taken the initiative in forming the coalition which 
gained the victory near Megara. 40 

At best, however, this isolated victory could have given the ha- 
rassed population of the Morea only temporary relief from the 
Anatolian raiders. Like his predecessors Cement Vf and Innocent VI, 
pope Urban V showed much concern over the plight of the exposed 
Frinkish principality. On August 10, 1363, he wrote to Robert of 
Taranto commend Lng the newly appointed archbishop of Fatras, 
Bartholomew, who apparently was prevented by the Turks and the 
"schismatic Greeks" From occjpying his see. In 1364 the pontiff 

38- bachaa,J«oautaetTtthetthiS r U,liS-i16. 
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urged Bartholomew, Feter Thomas, Latin patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, the Venetian bailie of Euboea> and the feudality of that island 
to concert all measures to defend the principality. He wrote in 
similar terms to the Angevin bailie and to the ecclesiastics and lords 
of Achaea. These appeals did not, apparently, Jead to any united 
action by the Latins of Greece against the Turks. The crusade led by 
Peter 1 of Cyprus with the zealous support of Urban V might have 
brought important relief to the Latin states of Greece if directed 
against the emirates of Anatolia." 1 Instead, Peter's spectacular cap- 
ture and sack of Alexandria in 1365 i far from liberating Jerusalem, 
would only weaken the whole Christian position in the Levant and 
allow the Turks to plunder and penetrate the Greek peninsula almost 
at will, 

Robert of Taranto had returned to Naples trorn his Hungarian 
captivity early in 1 353. As the elder brother of queer JoHnna's 
consort^ Louis of Taranto ± and as an important territorial lt>rd n it was 
natural that he should try to play a leading role in the affairs of the 
kingdom of Naples, the "Regno." But he was as ineffectual now as in 
the yeare before his captivity. If the Regno counted for something at 
this time in the Italian peninsula and in Europe, it was due solely to 
the statesmanship of Nicholas Acciajuoli, who had been appointed 
grand seneschal in 1 34g, In the principality of Achaea Nicholas's 
influence was still greater than before; he acted as Robertas principal 
adviser in Greek matters, as he had done for Catherine of Valois, and 
his services were again rewarded with large estates in (he Morea. In a 
letter dated February 1% 1356, which the grand seneschal addressed 
to his familiar t Americo Cavalcanti, and to his favorite cousin h Jacob h 
be reports that "the emperor'* (i.e., Robert) has eommissioncd him 
"to reform the principality," Nicholas needs to send out a good 
hailie and wants Americo to consider the post But he adds frankly 
that *'the emperor" has no money to give from Italy and that the 
country is no longer as prosperous as it used to be. A few weeks later 
(March 14 N 1356), writing to his cousin Jacob t Nicholas reports that 
he will advise Robert to appoint Adam Visconte baiHe. it was 
probably Visconte to whom Robert sent orders on July 10, 1356, to 
enforce respect for the trading privileges of the Venetian merchants 
in Achaea, 45 

J I, CT. A, S. Aim, The Cmtude in the Lafcr MWrfTf Ajn (London m&\ p. 332, nolc 
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Early in 1358 the inhabitants of the castellany of Corinth sent a 
despairing pica to their prince to rescue them from impending 
enslavement by the Turks. Robert responded promptly by granting 
the entire strategic area to Nicholas Acciajuoli as a barony, with 
tights of high Justice (April 1358), Shortly after (November 1358), at 
the grand seneschal^ instance, Robert ordered the remission of all 
the due* which Nicholas'* "men and vassals" in Achaea and in the 
tsstellany owed to the princely fisc. At the same time Robert 
ordered that measures be taken to induce the serf* who had fled 
from the unprotected castellany to return to their habitations. The 
prince further allowed Nicholas to perform all the feudal service 
which he owed for his Greet estates on the frontiers Of the exposed 
barony. Archaeological evidence indicates that Nicholas spent large 
sums to rebuild a long stretch of the great circuit wall of Acro- 
corinth, 

Du Cange long ago remarked on the special affection and solicitude 
which Robert of Taranto demonstrated for Marie of Bourbon, The 
prince had given repeated proof of his sentiments by granting his 
consort Urge estates and by treating her son, Hugh of Galilee, is if he 
vme his own. He had warmly espoused Hugh's claims to the throne 
of Cyprus. At the time of their marriage (September 1347) Robert 
had assigned to Marie for her dower an annual revenue of 2, 000 gold 
ounces from his possessions in Italy and in Corfu and Cephalonia, In 
1355 he granted her for her household an annual income of l b 050 
ounces from his Italian lands. In 1357 he bestowed on her the rich 
castellany of Kalarnata, with two dependent castles and the rights of 
high justice. About this time Marie purchased the two important 
baronies of Vostitsa and Nivelet. 43 The purchase was made from 
Guillemette, heiress of the Chamy family, and her spouse, Philip Of 
Jonvelle; it included the castle of Phanaro on the left bank of the 
Alpheus a little to the east of Olympia. Jn 1359 Robert conferred 

TreJUblsj" rrWDtipnod- (hf" lime* P* * "hailie in dit ^i^jorwie Chronicle, pax!. S7£, fi4* yhe 
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upon her and his stepson a viJIage and the mountain of Moundritsa, 
situated close lo Phanaro, 

In the winter of 1 360—1361 an emissary of Marie \ Nicholas of 
Boyano, made a careful inquiry into the state of her extensive 
domains in the Morca. The report on this mission which he addressed 
to her "imperial majesty, madame the empress," is a precious record 
of the economic and political state- of the Frankish Morea In the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 44 In addition to the baronies of 
Kalamata, Vostitsa h and Nivelct, and the castle of Phanaro, Marie also 
held the fief of Pkctin in Elis, Nicholas of Boyano mentions the 
production of silk, valonia, and salt on this estate, But in general the 
agricultural yield of Marie's, estates, especially in cereals, was poor, 
partly because of bad weather in 1 359- 1360- He recommends that 
two villages In the barony of NJvelet should cultivate the vine instead 
of planting wheat. At two other places in this barony the serfs 
complained of having to do the corvfa at distant points a whole dsy n s 
march or more from their villages, to the neglect of their own fields 
and houses. Two years after the concession of Corinth to Nicholas 
Acciajuoli, Nicholas of Boyano finds that its villages, along with 
those of Basilica ta fSicyon) and the environs of Vostitsa, were still 
deserted because of Turkish pirates. He plans to visit the area if he 
can go securely by sea, and will try to rent the lands to somebody 
{mello b pocu avere che perdere jump, he remarks). He had inven- 
tories drawn up in Greek of the Nivekt estates and intended to do 
the same for Vostitsa. 

As striking as the report of the poverty of the country ts Nichols 
of Boyano's testimony to the insecurity in the principality caused by 
the feebleness of Angevin authority. He mentions the failure of 
several important vassals of the prince to provide feudal service or 
payments-the grand seneschal (Nicholas Acciajuoli), the count uf 
Cephalonia (Leonard 1 Tocco)j Centurione I Zaccaria^ baron uf 
Chalandriisa, and the lord of Arcadia (Erard 111 le Maure), The 
insubordination of Zaccaria was a scandal. He would need more than 
two days, Nicholas says, merely to record all of the complaints he 
heard about Centurione^ excesses. When Nicholas sent him a com- 
mand to make amends for damage done to Marie's property, Cen- 
turione "replied with bland words, acting as if he were prince William 
[of Villehsndouin] himself come back to life," Prince Robert's own 
bailie was powerless to curt the insolent baron-a H "tyrant/' Nicholas 
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warned the empress, whom she must effectively curb if she and her 
son were ever to enjoy any real authority "in Romania. ,+ Nicholas of 
Boyano concludes his. report with the newi that Venice was, arming 
twenty galleys for the capture of Constantinople, in order to avenge 
the +L scru'smatic +> emperor's mistreatment of Venetian merchants and 
officials. This was the hour, he urged f for prince Robert to form a 
league with Venice for the recovery of Marie's imperial heritage; the 
opportunity was the more favorable because the "signer of the 
Turks" was causing such devastation on land that no one dared 
emerge from the gates of Constantinople. This was fascinating intelli- 
gence* indeed, if accurate. One suspects, however, that Marie's hum- 
ble servitor was exaggerating various reports and rumors reaching the 
Mdfea in order to flatter their imperial majesties, 

Early in 1 360 Nicholas Acciajuoli was in Avignon on an important 
mission for the Neapolitan court. Through his efforts large sums of 
the cerar of the kingdom, for long in arrears, were paid into the papal 
coffers. A grateful Innocent VI bestowed on the grand seneschal the 
highest papal decoration, the Golden Rose, till then reserved only for 
princes. He further rewarded him by naming his kinsman, John 
Acciajuoli, to the vacant see of Patm (May 1360). The archbishopric 
was in a troubled state internally, and it was no doubt hoped that the 
secular authority tjf Nicholas Acciajuoli would help his cousin restore 
stability there. 

John's brother Nerio went to Patras as leader of a small armed 
force, to enable the youthful archbishop to impose his authority. 45 
This is the first appearance in Greece of the young Florentine 
destined to wear the ducal coronet of Athens. He was one of the two 
adopted sons of the great Nicholas, who had already provided lands 
in Italy for him in his final testament h drawn up in September I3,S9. 
Now both his adoptive father and his brother the arohbi shop tried to 
improve Nerio's prospects in Greece through a brilliant marriage. 
They sought for him the hand of Florence Sanudo, who was left 
heiress to the Archipelago when her father John [, the sixth duke, 
died in I361. w They asked queen Joanna of Naples and Robert of 
TarantOj a& suzerains of the Archipelago, to write on Nerio^ beha]F 
to Venice. The two rulers informed the republic that as their vassal 
Florence was free to dispose of her hand as soon as Robert gave his 
flonsent thtfeto, A firm rejoinder came that Florence was first of all 
a Venetian citizen and subject whose heritage would long since have 

4j r K G, LtoiiBidt "La NonurntoJi dc GloraiuU Acdalxi<Hl i ["atdievStfri da PuUaa 
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disappeared except for Venetian protect ion ; since Robert provided 
no protection h it was the republics matter to Cart i"** the duchess's 
future and security. The republic was of course determined that 
Flore nt* should marry only a Venetian subject and thus continue the 
regime of indirect Venetian control of the Archipelago. To forestall 
any attempt by the Acciajuoli to kidnap Florence, the Venetian 
authorities of Euboea abducted her first and conveyed her toCretCr 
[n 1364 she was married in Venice itself to her cousin Nicholas 
Sanudo, called Speiiflbanda. 

Archbishop John Acciajuoh died in 1361.*'' On November &< 
1365, the life of his, famous kinsman Nicholas would end- Although 
he wculd be succeeded as grand seneschal by his eldest son An^elo, 
his true successor as the most influential Atciaj uoti in Greece was to 
be his young cousin Nerio. Already in 1363-136* Nerto had entered 
the ranks of the Achaean feudality by purchasing, far 6>0Q0 ducats 
the baronies of Vostitsa and Nivelet from Marie of Bourbon, who 
had at first pawned them to Nicholas. We shall have frequent occa- 
sion in the follow jug chapter to ailude to the later activities of the 
Acciajuoli in Greece, especially the extraordinary fortune which 
Nerio found there. 

47. On tlih dale t» |Ajn3rd h "La Nurtiinaiifrn. de Giovanni Acanluqli," p- 5i3, now 1, 
and p. 531, noie 3- Louis oF Tu:a.nia Had dtod La ] 3fi1, Bud JuBTinn lisd LaUta as htr ibLnl 
IkusIjj ni InnwJ i>J Maj0:Ca (d. 1 37S). 
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■t^lobert of Taranto, prince of Achaea and titular emperor of 
Constantinople, died at Naples in September 1364, A year later 
Nicholas Acciajuoli h for thirty years the counsellor, confidant, and 
mv-ifl support of the prince, was also dead. A new phase in the 
history of (he principal) ty now/ began, even though the immediate 
connection of the small state with the Angevin dynasty of Naples 
continued until 

From 1365 the principality steadily declined, until its last remnant 
*as absorbed in 1432 by the enpanding Greek despotate of the 
More*, with its capital at Miser*.. Throughout this period it was 
generally on the defensive in its relations with the despotate, Among 
the Latin states of Greece it was put in the shade by the brilliant 
duchy of the Florentine Acciajuoli in Athens and by the remarkable 
state created by Charles Tocco in the Ionian islands and Epinis. It 
was almost a satellite of Venice, and from the 1390's on it was 
tributary to the Ottoman Turks. Yet until nearly the end of its 
existence it was a factor in the politics of the Levant and in the 
waning crusading movement. Repeatedly popes and grand masters 
sought to establish the great military-religious organization of the 
Knights of St, John (Hospitallers) in the strategic peninsula of the 
Morea. The title prince of Achaea was hardly less coveted than that 
of emperor of Constantinople or king of Jerusalem, Paradoxically* in 
the second half of the fourteenth century the claimants to the 
principality founded by the Villehardoutns multiplied in proportion 
as its territorial extent and authority over its vassal states dimin- 
ished. 

The death of Robert of Taranto led to a serious conflict over the 
succession to his Greek dominions. His surviving brother Philip FT, 
the youngest of the sons of Philip J of Taranto^ claimed Corfu and 
Achaea* together with the title emperor of Constantinople, However, 
he Faced y determined counter-ulaiinant in the person of his brother's 
stepson Hugh de Lusigmm, titular prince of Galilee, who had the 

Ffw IjitJing^plv h» praordin & chapter. 
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support of his. energetic mother* Marie of Bourbon. Hugh hid been 
cheated of the throne of Cypms h to u/hich he was rightfully entitled 
by the custom of primogeniture, by his uncle, the crusading Peter L 
{B5 9-1 369).' Marie and her son now sought compensation for this 
loss in the principality of Achaea. To take effective possession of the 
land they sent mercenary forces to the peninsula sometime in the 
first half pf I366. 1 In the meantime, according to the Aragoncse 
version of the QirQrticle of the Aiorea, the feudality of Achaea h 
including archbishop Angelc of Patm, had declared itself for Philip 
of Taranto. However, a certain WiJJiam Of Talay, captain of Port-de- 
Jonc (Navarino) h one of the oastlcs in Marie's Peloponnesian dower h 
refused to surrender this strategic place to Philip 1 ? bailie, Simon del 
Foggjo of Perugia, and in fact imprisoned the latter when he came to 
treat with him. He also appealed for aid to the despot, Manuel 
Cantacuzenus 1 and Guy of Enghien h baron of AtjtjOS And Nauplia. 3 
C&ntacuzenus and Guy sent troops to the plain of Elis, whert they 
did considerable damage. 

At this juncture, with the loyalist forces under archbishop Anjpelo 
besieging Fort-de-Jonc, there appeared a dens ex machina in the 
person of Amadco VI of Savoy. The ( *Green Count" was on his way 
to Constantinople to rescue his cousin, emperor John V p from 
Bulgarian harassment. Me landed at Modon on July IT, 1 3 (56, and 
two days later at Coron. 4 His mediation, promptly offered and 
accepted, brought the cjvjl war to an end, at least temporarily, 
Angelo raised the siege of Pornie-lonc, and William of Talay released 
Simon del Foggio. But the Bourbon-Lusigngn forces remained in the 
southwestern Morea, At the beginning of 1 3 69 the Venetian govern- 
ment wrote to Hugh to urge the dismissal of the faithless Talay, who 

2, No doubt the payments whdcfi Ftfcc I dc Lnalgnain made to Marie an her dower «nd to 

were lirneb "3°^ T 10 fin4n^o ill* enmpodgp ia 
Hie Mc™a. Cf. LmL Je Mu Latrle, Hiltiiifi Jfi Itle Chypte, II, ISl. arid L*0hCllli 

Hadiajftrsi'i Chronttk («L iitd tima. R. u. D*wfcLna (2 volt., Oxford, 19321 >. jjait- 
lDJ-lftfl. Id 1365 iSnat end Hitjth. v\H then Knesctul GurcDo CaraorioLo to Frederic* II] 
of Skaly to wet aid (Hopf, in Ersrti and Crater, LXXXVI tepr. [||, uul 

rtote 47, citing (be PiknniftTiirctirm), 

3. Hue deapolriH, l&bcl (01 '"rrfarij 1 "). was a LusignajL, stMmd cousin of Made (rf Bour- 
bon's fkrs4 Jujsbawi (Hug b h i falher}. Guy af GaJll&i; tee- i £|jian, '^Cuy d'Armfal* el Guy 
Je Ctiypre ■ Isabelb de Lustgnaji 6 la cow de Hlsln,'' AtflsiwiH Behoof (Brussels, 
1937-1 933), pp. I24- I+7-. 

+. The datcx appear in the ret orda of diabu^scHnatrt by Arnajdca while on the cmsidje, 
pjUfcihed K. Bdllati dL SjInl-PLsrra, Htuiznxioni deite. jpediiiojte in Orfente dt Am&jea 
VI III Gwtfi Knewfe,! tflUMJolcca ilorica JlalLana . . . deJU ft. DepursiKHie 4L scoria panda, V 
|Le VI |; Turttt h I9DD). p. 13. rwa. lOJ h lM, artd. cf. p. 44, no. L L S , for paysatni to 
'tuilelmo dc Tjdey h upLUnoo ca&trL ic JouC . . ." (ob+ipiisbv Wilism of Tilsy H Porl*- 
J4>nc), On Arrtajdeo-'strusadc seeabftve. pp. lS-l Q r T4-T7. 
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had been plotting the capture of Modem, 5 In the next year the 
unEucky prinve of Galilee gave up completely the struggle to establish 
himself hi the Morca. At Naples on March 4, 1370, he and his mother 
reached an agreement with Philip of Taranto whereby they re- 
nounced their claim to Achaeq in return for a yearly pension of 
6,000 florins. Marie's dower in the easttllany Of Kymata w a5 
excepted from the agreement, and she- also continued to use the title 
empress of Constantinople. 16 

Like his brother Robert. Philip [I of Taranto was tew deeply 
involved in Neapolitan affairs to give much attention to the princi- 
pality of Achaea. Of mediocre ability, insubordinate to popes Urban 
V and Gregory XT as well as to queen Joanna , feuding frequently 
with his sister Margaret's husband t Francis of Les Baux, he was as 
little constructive in Italy as in Greece. He unjustly withheld proper- 
ties in Italy from Marie of Bourbon, who, apparently impoverished 
by her Achaean venture* obtained the intervention of Urban V 
against her brother-in-law. 7 The practice of frequent appointments 
of bailies in Achaea, some of whom were not native barons, con- 
tributed nothing to the stability of the principality. According to the 
Aragonese Chronicle (pars. 690-704) Philip sent or appointed one 
special emissary and seven bailies (including Oenturtone 1 Zaccaria 
twice-) in the Morea between 1364 and 1373- One of these, Louis of 
Ehghien, count of Conversano, apparently used his position mainly 
in order to aid his brothers -John, count of Lecce, and Guy, lord of 
Argps and Nauplia-in an abortive attempt in 1371 to overthrow the 
Catalan duchy of Athens. 

Philip's last bailie but one was a Genoese knight, Balthasar de 
Sorba. It 3s likely that Philip made his acquaintance during his long 
visit 1 1 369—137 ] j at the court of Louis f the Great of Hungary h who 
had appointed BaJrhasar admiral of Dalmatian The new bailie's 

5. Hapf, in Ench and Gujbor* LXXXYj {kbi„ Il) h 9, and JHttl frd-12. aD dtiHg Ui* H3*U 
d#L StttaCa. 

S. tlAL. p. 9, »nd wtE 74, cMng ttie Aiipiin *nb\*a. Cf. E. <inW h "terldil v\xi CarJ 
Hopft UrtftfluiUZfUdil Nndtbiz," Bpzantiiuictie 7eiJwlvift, Vlll (1%99}, 350 h m><e JL 

Mjllcr uvi Langciod ^Lve naore rftbfujiie goopuTfta nf tfie ogfifjjcr between Philip -of 
Tunnfo end Hivh or CalliK ibt mattery OT Adtaaa, ILjing tttt Vita CamKZHni by JaDDpo 
Z?no Tin Muntori H RISE, vol. XIX. pari VI [Balt V A tr l940-l*Ml]> to *]ppL*me*l LH* 

AjagflcMi* Ominddo fpfl Hr **9-7fr2). AltilflO(|l tlw ChtQIlLdc Jt Obvious^ WJOE$ ait atiTIal 

pdlAU, it ii Jnici to (fee- events it descrftea. Roni*ndii t Heyd., and Hodgson haw joirrted cm! 
die Jlcliojializcd ^luiactef al (he Hta There is rto qiKriioii, homwr, Toon's =ar.Ly 
COJUKCtkHl with P>Lt-dii jj a LDlliEdiD.1 cqror ; cf. LtttTS rLirn/nwjjiv fftt flip? Urfwiit V 
1 J62-} J 7Q t «d. M. H. Laurent 1, rasa. J, Psils, 1355), no- 32D7. 

7. Urban mote to Philip July 7, H$T t *n4 Nmmntier*, 1 : £cft"f fod^fw *f pmfflJ=f 
dTfrfctm F [tqw. 3 h Paris, 19S4), iub. 217 fi, 299?. 

5. On EblttiHsaj de Sorting Huneaiian atr™*,. of. Hopf H In Eiacli and Ctubar, LXXXVl 
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arbitrary and violent acts in the Morea at the expense of Venetian 
citizens led to Strong representations by the stnate to Philip and his 
bailie. John Piacentini, the archbishop of Patras (1371— 1375), was so 
harassed that he went to Venice in 1373 in order to place himself 
and his see under the protection of the republic. The senate seemed 
ready to accept the offer and also considered transferring Venetian 
trade from Glarentsa to Patras, when Philip's death later in the same 
year (November 25) removed the cause of the conflict. Patras was 
not to become Venetian until 1 4QS. 

As. already noted, the remarkable career of Nicholas Acciajuoli 
came to an end with his death in November 1 365. Tn his princely 
testament of September 3 359 he had provided handsomely for his 
three surviving sons, for his two adopted sons, find for various 
spiritual bequests. He was buried in the Certosa near Florence, in the 
imposing mausoleum which he had built for himself with much care 
and lavish expense, 

Nicholas's eldest son, Angelo h received the greater part of his vast 
possessions in Italy and Greece, as well as the dignities of count or 
Melfi and grand seneschal of the Regno. But the true successor to 
Nicholas Acciajuoli was the masterful diplomat Nicholas Spinelli Of 
Giovinazzo, chancellor of the kingdom. Angelo even had difficulty 
keeping his titles and lands in Italy in 1366^1367.* Being weak in 
Ttaly he could never be influential in Greece, Although Robert of 
Taranto had conferred the castellany of Corinth upon Nicholas as a 
hereditary fief, Philip granted it to Angelo Only for the tatter's 
lifetime (November 7, J366J- Later, to be sure, while in Buda 
(February 26, 1370, Philip regranted Corinth to Angelo as a heredi- 
tary fief along with the title of palatine; the prince thus rewarded 
Angelo for his trouble and expense in accompanying him to Hun- 
gary- However, it would appear that effective possession of the 
strategic castellany had already passed to Angelo T s cousin Nerio, 
From the terms of the testaments of the adoptive brothers it is clear 
that Angelo had long sEnte pawned the castellany to Nerio. Neither 
Angelo nor his three sons ever redeemed it. Pope Gregory XI evi- 
dently regarded Nerio as an independent lord when he addressed him 
as domintis dvitetis Cartnthienxis in November 1372. The Corinthian 
barony added to that of Vostitsa made Nerio master of the north- 
eastern Alorea, In 1 374 he seized Megara from the declining Catalan 
duchy. By 1388 he was complete master of Attica h including the 
Athenian Acropolis. 

(rape, UJi 9; wi PhiJp in Hungup rf. JJnnani, Aota-lm Htflupies, p. 130. and Buctwn, 
}\VtiiV flits ffi.h-fJZhei* I„ 118. 
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Gregory XI *$ latter to Nerio was one of the invitations which the 
pope sent to the Latin lords in the Levant, to the Byzantine emperor, 
to the doges of Venice and Genoa h and to the Jungs of Hungary and 
Aragonese Sicily to attend a congress at Thc-bes in October 1373. 
There Gregory hoped to form a grand alliance against the Ottoman 
Turks, whrae crushing victory over the Serbs at Chernomen on the 
Maritsa (September 26, I37T) Imperiled the entire Christian position 
in southeastern Europe. But the project of a crusading congress was 
most impractical in a year, 1373, which saw Genoa attack Cyprus 
and Louis of Hungary declare war on Veniue, Indeed, the pope 
himself seems tacitly to have abandoned the Utopian scheme Only a 
few months after its conception. Instead he tried to raise a small fleet 
of twelve ships to be stationed permanently in the Aegean Sea and 
the Straits in order to impede Turkish communications between Asia 
Minor and Thrace. Gregory asked queen Joanna and Philip of Taran- 
to, among other rulers h to cont ribute galleys to the allied fleet > 10 but 
even this modest objective could not be realized, The pope neverthe- 
less persisted in his efforts to persuade the monarchs of the house of 
Anjou- Louis of Hungary and Joanna of ( Sicily" (Naples)-to con- 
tribute to the defense of the Greek empire. He emphasized that the 
fall of Constantinople would lead to the Turkish conquest of the 
entire Balkan peninsula, including Achaea and the Aegean islands, 
following which Hungary and Italy would be directly menaced. 
There could be no hope of » pazsaslttm generate to recover the Holy 
Land unless Byzantium were Hist saved- 31 

Like so many similar papal appeals in the fourteenth century, this 
was in vain. The crusading zeal of Giegory XI was an anachronism in 
the 1370Y He had no more loyal adherent and vassal than the much 
mulunied queen of Naples, who whs, indeed, soon to lose crown and 
life for supporting the French line of popes in the first years of the 
Great Schism. But Joanna was both unwilling and unable to give 
more than lip-service to the ideal of the cnisade n although it was in 
theory the raison d'etre of the Angevin kingdom of Naples. 

On the death in 1373 of Philip U of Taranto without heirs, Joanna 
decided to exercise direct rule over his Greek possessions, of which 
she had long been suzerain. But Philip left a sister, Margaret, whose 

[UL LYutablp in June, it' nut in Marcti, 137 J: O. JiaLfckd, Un £mptKUr li}>S&Kt 4 
Rome (WWsaw, l&3ftfr r p. 277, rtoLe 3; RilLIp seem a to tmw promdicJ two v«kIi fybtd., p. 
300). Hj1m£I ri£u\y {pirtaUujB wltttBer ift&£ong<fcii omwlwd iiCLiiUy rutti most tilaiorlBni 
or LattD Ciewr iisuirw Uriel it rtd (sf. tfit/.. ttnptcrs S-XJ)- CT. aha Ruliid L Llurti. 
Diplwwtpri dc VOrim eatnH, p. 425, iipte I- 

11. Le»±it <rf GvfiDsy SI to Limit tnd Joanna* October 27, 13^-5, HPBlr™d "alBcki, 
Emprrrur dv Bymnce, pp. 314- 31 S. 
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second husband was Francis of Lcs Baux, Juke of Andria and lord of 
extensive estates in Provence and southern Italy. The hall-royal Les 
Baux wet* one of the greatest families of the Regno- Margaret and 
her husband claimed the principality of Tananto and Philip ITs Greek 
lands and titles for themselves and their son James, the last male 
descendant of Philip I of Taranto. But Joanna acted decisively to put 
down the open rebellion of the family and deprived Francis, for the 
crime of fese-majesti, of all of his titles and possessions (April 

The civil war between Joanna and the Lea Baux is echoed in the 
Aragonese version of the Chronicle of ike Morca. Soon after Philip II 
of Taranto + s death the barons of the Morea sent an important 
embassy to NapJes to examine the rights of" the two sides respecting 
the principality of Achaea. Its members were Etard III le Maure t the 
lord of Messenian Arcadia, Centurione [ Zaccaria, lord of Chalan- 
dritsa,. John II Mteito, baton of Molines„ and Jjeonard I Toeco, ore of 
the peers of the principalis who had been created count of Cepha- 
lonia and Zante in 1557 by Robert of Taranto and was married to a 
niece of Nicholas Acciajuoli. The embassy decided in favor of the 
queen and did homage to her m their princess after she had to 
respect the usages and customs of the principality- 
Joanna then sent Francis of San Sevcrino, a member of the highest 
Neapolitan aristocracy, as her baiiie in the Morea, He broke the peace 
of long standing between the principality and the despotate of Mistra 
by attacking the saitle of" Gardiki, which commanded the pass of 
Makryplagi in the border country of Messenia and Arcadia, Although 
he defeated a relieving force led by the despot Manuel Cantacuzenus, 
the fortress held out and he had to retire to Glarentsa. Venetian 
sources report the harassment of the republic's merchants by Francis 
in Achaea and by the queen + s governor in Corfu. Francis also en- 
croached on the territory of Modon and Coron, [n answer to the 
republic*^ protests Joanna sent strict orders to her officials to uphold 
all Venetian franchises and privileges. A mixed commission was 
agreed on to define the boundaries between Achaea and the Venetian 
colony. 

On March 25 1 1 376, Joanna of Naples married her fourth husband, 
Otto of Brunswfclc-CruberthaHfin. She bestowed upon him the princi- 
pality of Taranto, which she had lately confiscated from the Les 

12. fcjper Gregory XI iiippoirni Hncgji-erj daimi! £f. O. Moll a U ed. h LtStTtt secrttSJ £f 
atybiti tfk pept Gtt&ire XI (i $ 70- 1 fiat. 4 (fajfc, IJJJj, v*\. IW3, no- J3fl2; col. 
IDiO, oo. i ctA. lOftl, no. 3374. Ortswy adftrati JauMS of Ua fenm fft tfnpei" 
Romania* la a latter <A June 30, [rifir. r coL. Tfi9 P no. Y&\)\ it » powiblo (lint Philip 
hud fjajlttvi LtlC Mt.it t» hie IHptKW, 
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Baux, She did not> however, as so often stated, grant him the 
principality of Achaea. 1 -* Rather, later in the year 1376 {perhaps in 
August) she leased the entire principality to the Knights Hospitaller 
for five years at an annual rent of 4,QCQ ducats. Thus was realised 
the project, which pope Innocent VI had promoted in 1356, of bring- 
ing the principality of Achaea under the control of the Order of St. 
John, 14 According to the Aragoncsc -version of the Chronicle of the 
Mor&i queen Joanna sent the Hospitaller Daniel del Carretto h who 
held the commanderies of Cyprus and Genoa, to the Morea as her 
bailie to take possession of the principality in the name of the order. 

On September 24, 1377, the famous Juan Fernandez d« Heredia 
was appointed grand master of the Hospitallers and at the end of the 
year himself embarked at Naples for northwest Greece. 1 * It is 
possible that the Hospitafs intervention in this region was part of a 
larger plan, to which the leasing of Achaea was related, to defend 
Greece against the Turks. The order's acquisition of the port of 
Vonitsa in Epirus in J 377 from Maddalenade* Buondelmonti, regent 
of the duchy of Lcucadia, was also, apparently, related to the larger 
scheme, Tn late April 1 378 Heredia was in Vonitsa. He was now near 
Arta t the capital of the newly constituted Albanian scigneury of 
Aetolia and Acarnania, [n a rash attempt to take this city, however, 
Heredia was captured by its lord, Ghin Bona Spata, who soon sold 
him to the Turks. The order ransomed the grand master without 
great delay h for by May 70, 1379, he was in Glarentsa. 16 

It was about the time of Heredia's capture-in the spring Or early 
summer Of 137-6 — that hi$ commandant in the Morea, Gaucher of La 

13. Hence CNttf most pgt be- [eckaned jmongUie prinLdlftf Aflbaea, Fw UlIe, wd tenwtf 
Other important ooTrKrrioni in the nldw occouiirj Of 111* period 1 376— l)fl3, see- H. J. 
L^LftrLl. "HuspKaJlWl «L MjYiiKHi ftrt Crf&Cfl 1376-L 181; R*£ett« cl *H:uTni;pls." Qti&t- 
tafta ChriTttinap^wdiw, XXII (1956), 319-360. 

14. Cf p. 134, mbovi. LOfttflfla At&am Hie date Auput 137* frnm rtw docuiYttrtE of 
Appm W, 1381, whLdi miiitLjns thrt «l^»«*Mi of tbc julmcdptlitr to (tie qvew^ 
oAiclal] ■ hr aiaLlrtlei thai if the ku& hid abl I LIU tti MHIK flf fire fSilB (HL5 for, wauld hJW 
been mejilioTKd (foe. pp. 339, HI). Anthony Lnttrrf], Novm*r, prefer! the yen 1377 
("The PrijwdpjiSly of Ach*=* in ] 3-77," RyiaAtitrfKite Zaitsdirijt, LVII |14£4|. 341-342),. 
tni below, p, 302. 

15. Tbe Ajjb&dm* Cfmontctt of the Morea. ccmpllcd hi Heiedbft commad ibuttly 
befbie 1593. endi wtth Daniel del CaneltVf pana?? Ortert, -omitiins aiiy d*scr.ipr.lon 
rtie jihfJ nwler's lnjtwkius c smp*lsn in Eplruj. On the date uT Out fttirtipidaUan of the 
ArqgQniMfl ChcanLde $ae IrjEDtiy, "Oauiquoj in r ridti cat La Hi 3Ut JflS YCttlOrH d* b tTironkmc 
dc Mai^ , ,"^M™2f dejiaiunfj; July-Sept. USB, pp. 177-179. 

16. LoerttafE, rbt r rif,. p. 3Jl. Thfijti ft □□ warrant fin LoBoerlat elatemetif (Fist HsrcdL* 
*ajHUr*d N>URaC[«l {L^iiilO? add VOrtLtSa tifcfor* Qlafdiblg Wl ArtB, 5*5 l-utfrelt. "AUl^ 
Tusuido BaraiotdL In Cioece: !3tS-13i2 H n £We«!BJta Chrittiana p*rivdKtr r XX XVI (l?7m. 
280. 3£rt>. L6pan(o. adqulrtd by Hit An$evlri£ Ln L 3*4, was b dependency of pritwipnliiy 
of AdiBH. The HospLtallm made jMamwntE for Ha deftrue dflrim fhe rimo tee? were ht (ne 
Mofta (Locnertz h p. 333). 
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Bastide, prior of Toulouw, hired two small companies of Navarrese 
and Gascons to serve the order Tor eight months- The captains of the 
two companies were Mahiot of Ccqucreland John de Urtuhia. Two 
years earlier these redoubtable mercenaries had captured Duraraa, 
tlien in Albanian hands, for their employer, Louis of tvreiix, 
brother of king Charles IE of Navarre. Durazzo and the regnum 
Albania? were the dower of Louis's consort Joanna, a granddaughter 
of John of Gravina and daughter of the late Marie uf Anjou h sister of 
queen Joanna, Louis offivreux died in 1376, following his success at 
Durazzo. We do not know by what route the Navarresc and Gascons 
reached the Monea > jfior can we infer much about their activities there 
during the remainder of the Hospital's lease. 17 

Sometime during the first half of 1379 John de Urtubia left the 
Morea and the service of the Hospital and with the connivance of 
Nerio Acciajuoli effected the violent conquest of Thebes, the capital 
of the Catalan duchy of Athens. It does not appear that the knights 
ahetted this attack, but it is significant that they did not prevent or 
discourage it. Following Urrubia*s departure the Navarresc and Gas- 
cons remaining in Achaea were reformed into a single company 
under three chiefs: Maluot of Coquerel, Peter Bordo de Saint Sup- 
eran s and Gerard de Varvasss, Saint Superan and Varvassa had been 
members of TJrtubia's force. It is this new organization which we 
may call, conveniently if not with entire accuracy, the Navarresc 
Comptiny of Achaea. It is a mistake to infer from the conquest of 
Boeotia by Navarresc and Gascon mercenaries that the Company of 
their compatriots in the Morea similarly invaded and overthrew the 
Angevin principality of Achaea, We know that high officials of the 
Order of St. John made a large payment to the company for 
additional, but unspecified, services, which must have been rendered 
in I3HO or 1381. in the spring or summer of 138 1 Dominic de 
Alamania, lately the order's bailie in Achaea, went from Jtaly to the 
Morea in order to hand over the administration of the principality to 
the officials of queen Joanna. 36 

17. The pjymtms fur rlKir service to the aider ice recorded ia the- dutinaeri oF Au E un 
24, by which Hcredh and the roarem at EUinile* apprised jf ib? nccarjnjdn^ tar Hie 
mm 1 3TA— 1 3S I which was prtsenced by Dominic dc Alaniittla. Lotituclz hji pubLisfied 
rhlE dOCUJEifiEil rrdm th* M?JH archives, Joe. cit. r pp L 15G-355. AbCuaJtia Wzi [)H Bail* OF 
the principality du*lu& much of r,be Tfwpitnl's rtiy there (Longman and Topping. Dooa- 
tntnii sur It regime des i&r&i Jant la prrwr'pMf^ o> jforfr m XI)™ iteclt, p. 1 9ri and not* 
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The withdrawal of the Hospital from its costly venture in the 
Morea barely preceded the queen*s capture on September 1, 13S1 , 
by her second cousin and the pretender to her throne, Charing of 
Durazzo. Charles was a grandson of John of Gravina and was married 
1-0 his cousin Margaret, one of the daughters of Joanna's sister Marie 
of Anjt>Ur Joanna had infuriated the Italian Urban VI by her vigorous 
support of the French cardinals who elected Clement VII. In retalia- 
tion Urban first offered her throne to Charles [1379) and later 
formally invested him with the Regno as Charles III (June l h 1381), 
The queen had thus been forced to adopt duke Louis of Anjou, the 
brother of Charles V of France, as her son and heir (June 29 h 1380). 
But Louis's delayed invasion Of Italy in 13 82 came too late to save 
Joanna. The luofcless queen-who once wrote that her only regret was 
that the Creator had not made her a man -was assassinated at Muro 
on July 72, 1382. 

Thesa events- profoundly affected the Greek possessions of the 
Angevin dynast jr. Among the immediate beneficiaries of the triumph 
of Charles IU was the pretender to (he principality of Achaea, James 
of Les Baux. On September 7, I3S1> his banner was raised over the 
castle of Taranto- On January 18* 1382, the Navarrese Company 
concluded a treaty with the chancellor of Modon and Coron in the 
latter city, settling disputes over the borders of the colony and the 
principality in southern Messenia. Those who swore to uphold the 
agreement in the name of the Company were Mahiot Of Coquerel, as 
"imperial*" bailie of Achaea, and Peter Eordo de Saint Superset and 
Berard de Varvassa, as "imperial 11 captains in the principah'ty r It is 
evident that James of Les Baux had conferred these titles and 
appointments on the chiefs of the Company in the last months of 
1 381 in return for their acknowledgment of him as lawful prince of 
Achaea and titular emperor of Constantinople. James, was also ac- 
knowledged as lord in Corfu. Two acts of his. of December 26, 1381, 
regarding fiefs of Corfiote nobles are preserved- 

On March 2 t 1382 h James married-by proxy at Naples- Agnes of 
Anjou-Durazzo h another daughter of Joanna's sister Marie of Anjou. 
The match at first estranged the king of NapEcs and the prince of 
Taranto! now his wife's brother-in-law, but on September 16, 1382), 
Charles J II granled the island of Corfu in perpetuity to James of Lea 
Baux as the marriage portion of Agnes, However, the princess was 
already dead by February 10 t 1383, and a few months later, tn July, 
her husband James, the last titular emperor of Constantinople, fol- 
lowed her to the grave. 

With the death of James of Les Baux the Angevin principality of 
Achaea was virtually at an end. Such authority as Charles. II I of 
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Naples (1331-J3S6) and his son Ladislas {] 386-14 L 4) cloyed in 
the Morea was too shadowy to allow ns to speak of a regular 
connection between the Greet province and the Neapolitan court. 
The long succession of Angevin bailies sent out from Naples now 
ceased- The Navarrese Company remained the only organized power 
in the principality of Achaea, except the archbishopric of Patras, The 
new arrivals did not displace certain older families such as the 
Zaecarias of ChaJandritsa, the Le Maures of St.-Sauveur and Mes- 
senian Arcadia, and the Mfaitos of Molines. But the extensive estates 
of the heirs of Nicholas Acciajuoli in Elis, westernmost Skorta, and 
Messenia passed into Navarrese hands. Their most important posses- 
sions of course were the estates and castles of the princely domain h 
including the coastal fortresses of Kalamata and Port-de-Jonc (Nava- 
rino) in Messenia, close to the Venetian colony of Modon and Coron. 
The town of Androusa, near the classical lthome, overlooking the 
rich plain of Kalamata, served as tlieir headquarters and capital. The 
imposing remains of its castle and aqueduct testify to its importance 
under Frankish and Turkish rule. 

Although the Navarrese Company was the effective power in 
Achaea with which all interested parties had to deal, it was not so 
independent as to be able to scorn all claimants to the principality. It 
was certainly nut neaTly so numerous or so powerful as the Catalan 
Company had been immediately after its conquest of the Burgundian 
duchy of Athens, and even the Catalans had felt it necessary to seek 
the protection of the Aragonese house of Sidly and to accept their 
dukes therefrom. 

James of Lea Baux had bequeathed his rights to Achaea and to the 
Latin empire of Constantinople to his cousin Louis J of Anjou d the 
adopted son of me late queen Joanna. Louii died in September of 
1384, having failed to wrest the kingdom Of Naples from Charles Til, 
but his widow T called Marie of Brittany, claimed Achaea for her 
seven-year-old son, Louis II. This enterprising lady thought of selling 
her son f s rights to the Order of St. John H whose grand master never 
save up the scheme of establishing the Hospitallers on the Greek 
mainland, Heredia promptly made contact with the Navarrese to 
Learn on what terms they would give up the princely castles and 
domain;) to his order. A memorandum in the archives of Malta which 
records these conditions shows how wary and demanding the real 
masters of the principality were." They required proof that James 
of Les Baux had designated Louis 1 and his son as his heirs along 
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with certification by the pope (Clement VII) and his cardinals that 
Louis U was king of "Sicily," For their services to James and for 
protecting the principality after his death , they asked 70,000 ducats 
Besides keeping the lands they already held outside the domain, they 
wanted a castle within it far their captain, Mahiot of Coquerel, 
Finally y they asked that the pope, the king of France, and Louis II of 
Naples should ratify any agreement adopted. 

No treaty resulted from these negotiations. The money demands of 
the Navarrese were obviously exorbitant. In any case it would have 
been difficult to provide (hem with Che proof? find ratification they 
demanded at a tune when the power of Charles HI mas preponderant 
in Italy and the chinch was hopelessly divided in its allegiance to two 
popes, Ignoring the Navarrese Company, Mark of Brittany and 
Heredia concluded a contract of sale on January 24, 1337, whereby 
the Hospital bought her son s rights to Achaea for 30,000 gold 
florins, Clement V]T approved the transaction, 

In the meantime Mahiot of Coquerel had died 0336) and Peter 
Bordo dc Saint Superan had assumed command of the Company. 
Saint Superan continued the negotiations begun under his prede- 
cessor to settle the differences between the Company and the Vene- 
tian republic. By the treaty cAn-L'] llcI^lL July 2o\ 1 3-R ■', the Ve At [.[ans- 
wers promised compensation for damages suffered on the entry of 
the Navarrese into Achaea and were assured the right of preemption 
to Port-de-Jonc whenever the Company should decide to dispose of 
it. "The Genoese had lately shown a lively interest in the strategic 
harbor; its acquisition by Venice's arch-enemy would have neutral- 
ized the value of her way-stations at Modon and Coron. Saint 
Superan's concession to Venice in this matter helped to assure him 
the support of the republic, which was to be demonstrated on more 
than one critical occasion. The treaty of 1 367 undoubtedly enhanced 
the prestige of the Navarrese leader. It is significant that he was 
empowered to negotiate it by ail the important men of the princh 
pality-twenty-eight religious and secular lordi-includlng the Vene- 
tian archbishop Paul Foscari of Patras, who conscientiously looked 
after the interests of his mother country in the Morca* 

It was also in 1337 that the crusading Louis II of Clermont* duke 
of Bourbon s showed an interest in the principality of Achaea. His 
aunt, Marie of Bourbon, appointed him her universal heir in her 
testament drawn up in Naples early in 1 337. Although this document 
makes no mention of the principality-to which Marie and her son 
thigh of Galilee had given up all claim in 1 370-the duke's faithful 
servitor. John of Chateaumorand, twice visited the Morea and 
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brought back the report that the Achaean lieges were only awaiting 
Louies arrival to acknowledge him as tlieir seigneur. Doubtless, in 
the fluid aituaticm existing in Ac-haea in the. 1380's,, the actual arrival 
of an enterprising western prince with a plausible claim and some 
troops would have resulted in the quick submission of the country to 
him. Louis had the advantage of Venetian favor t the senate warmly 
commending him to Saint Superan and Ncrio Aceiajuoli- However, 
he was soon involved in preparations for the great Genoese-French 
expedition against the Barbary pirates in 1390, and he never set foot 
in Greece, 

'1 he most remarkable of the several claims to Achaea asserted at 
this time was that of pope Urban VI. On September t\ )3S7, at 
Lucca he appointed archbishop Paul Foscari of Farms vicar-geneta] 
and regent of the principality. The land was his to dispose oi\ Urban 
declared, inasmuch as it had devolved to Charles III on the death of 
James of Les 5a and had then entered the immediate possession of 
the holy see when the pope declared his vassal Charles forfeit in 
1385. The problem of the Navarrese Company was to be neatly 
solved by Paul's using Saint Superan and his men to recover the parts 
of the principality which were in the hands of the "schismatic*' 
Greeks of Mistra- the Navarrese would hold the new lands as fiefs of 
the church. There is no evidence that the archbishop of Patras tried 
to take the place of Saint Superan h whom he had very recently 
supported as chief negotiator of the treaty of July 26, 1387, with 
Venice. The Navarrese in any case did not need papal encouragement 
to attack the Greek despotate. They had a permanent invitation from 
the landowning caste farefiontes) of the Byzantine province to sup- 
port their rebellions against the despot t Theodore Palaeologus- The 
Navarrese at times hired Turkish pirates to raid the despot's lands. 
They were likewise at odds with Theodore's father-in-taw, Nerio 
Acciajuoh, whose barony of Vostitsa they had seized, 

Yet another claimant to the coveted principality of Achaea in the 
13^0's-and this the most zealous of all— was Amadeo of Savoy, lord 
of Pineroio. His tenuous claim derived from his grandfather Philip, 
who had ruled Achaea briefly at the beginning of the century." 
like the other claimants he was acting to fill the vacuum left by the 
virtual abandonment of Achaea by the Neapolitan Angevins. His 
Achaean venture had the blessing of the Avignonese pope Clement 
VJI and indirectly of the dynasty of France, This was consistent with 

20, Cf, LonEwm, L'Empirv leiln de Censanitnopter PP 289-291, -527, 340, mid 
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his position as a satellite of the French crown in the politics of 
northern Italy r He was also acting in full accord with his cousin t 
Amadeo VH of Savoy, the "Red County who pledged material did 
and diplomatic support- 

For five years (1386-1391) Amadeo conducted complex diplo- 
matic negotiations in the west and in -Greece in order to ■secure 
effective recognition as prince of Achaea and to prepare an expedi- 
tion to the Morea, His protest to rferedia against Marie of Brittany's 
sale of her son's rights to the principality resulted in a bull by 
dement VEI (April J U 1387) which in effect revoked hit approval of 
the transaction. In his early negotiations at Venice and Avignon 
Amadeo employed as his unofficial agent JoM Lasearis Calophorus* 
one of the most Important Byzantine converts to the Latin church 
and for decades a favorite of the French popes. An the son-in-law of 
Erard IU le Maure h a leading baron of Achaea, Calopherus had a 
personal stake in the success of Arnadeo + s Greek venture. The prince. 
Showed his appreciation of his services by investing him with exten- 
sive estates in Messenia < as well as with the county of Cephalonia 
(July I9 h 1387), where at the time Maddalcna de 1 Buondelmonti was 
regent for her son Charles Tocco. J] 

Amadeo's task was greatly complicated in 1389^3 391 by the 
seizure of Argos and its Larissa by Theodore Palaeologus. The Vene- 
tian government had purchased Nauplia and Argos -strategic places 
from which all the Morea could be acquired h as a senate document 
noted— on December 12, 1368, from the young widow Marie of 
Enghien, who was unable to defend them. However, the despot 
seized both places before the Venetians could take possession. 51 The 
high commissioner sent out from Venice early in 13&9 succeeded in 
taking over Nauplia, but his demand for the surrender of Argos was 
met by Theodore^ determined refusal. The question of the recovery 
of Argos made allies of Venice and the Navarrese Company, In 
Opposition to Theodore and his father-in-law, Nerio. The republic 
looked upon Acciajuoti as matnly responsible for the despot's coup 
ch main. Being both unable and unwilling to engage in a costly war 
with Theodore-who was supported in the Argos affair by his suzer- 

21. Thk wis the lecond time thai (Ltlc to (tiLs island rtahn wdi Mrtfen*d qq CalojriiejiB, 
A BaraloEKK document of 1 3fl3 fteur in RabUt i Llnrfi. OffitomttSfi de tX/rfenf WtttQ. 
clpc, HXLr, p. 590) iefe«J^ to him be. count of Zanle and CeptiahMiii is died bf Ijjcncrtr 
("HLnrpatnliEn irt NavamJi *m GAvt 1 176- 1 363," p. 347), who wmniEfili thai Uw U« CraJdj 
have been eotiferrtid mi CaJoplitius- rally by J trees of Lw Bum ns pjbica at ALfiaea, ccrhaps 
la ce ward turn fLu jBlHiH.dLn£ £lic baioiu of Achat* 1fl Jlricriowlmls* June* jH (rfJtiCQ. Cf. also 
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ain, the sultan Bayazid -Venice hoped to use- the Navarrcse as troops 
Against him. As for Amadeo, it was obviously necessary for him to be 
on good terms with both sides in the conflict. He not only desired 
Venetian transports for his expedition to the Morea but also needed 
the favor of Theodore and Nerio h who were powerful neighbors of 
the principality. On September 26 t 1390, Venice agreed to transport 
Amadeo or his brother Louis by sea to Greece with three hundred 
mounted men and six hundred crossbowmen or foot-soldiers, In 
return Amadeo promised his support in the recovery of Argoa. He 
made his pledge more specific in a renewal of this agreement (May 
30, 1391 X when he promised to take Argos by siege and to deliver it 
into Venetian hands. 

In the meantime the Navarrese were proving their worth its allies to 
Venice by capturing Nerio Acciajuoli it Vostirsa on September 10 h 
13&9, whither the ruler of Athens had gone, unsuspectingly , to 
discuss the question of Argos with Saint Superan, The Venetians 
consented (on May 21, 1390) to Have Nerio freed only after he 
promised to obtain the surrender of Argos; among other pledges for 
his good faith he delivered Mcgara to them and his own favorite 
daughter Frances, the wife of CharJes Tocco, as a hostage in Euboea. 
As matters turned out it was only in 1394 that the stubborn despot 
yielded the town and citadel of Argos to the Venetians, and then a& a 
result of internal revolt in the despotate and fear of the Turks, rather 
than because of any pressure exerted upon him by Amadeo or Nerio. 
The Savoyard prince h indeed, secretly intrigued with Theodore de- 
spite his agreement with Venice, and annoyed the senate by engaging 
in direct negotiations with the Navarrese. His need for Venetian 
transports was not urgent enough to make him serve the republic's 
interests in respect to Argos. The negotiations with the Company 
resulted in the treaty of June 5, J 391, concluded at Venice. Hie 
Navarrese acknowledged Amadeo as prince and received confirm a- 
tion of all the lands they hekl outside the domain- Amadeo agreed to 
pay the Company 20,000 gold ducats and to appear in the Morea in 
person by March of 1392. He spent the months of July and August 
in recruiting troops for his expedition and negotiating for aid from 
the Red Count. 

The failure of Venice 1 ! diplomacy in Greece is evident in the 
cordial relations which how obtained between Amadeo and Theo- 
dore and even more in the treaty which the envoys of the prince of 
Achaea concluded with the lord of Athens in Ehe palace chapel on 
the Acropolis on December 29 „ 139L Nerio recognized Amadeo as 
prince of Achaea and suzerain of Athens and promised to help him 
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(otis vlribus to conquer the principality and expel the Navarrese. He 
promised even to obtain the aid of the despot for the enterprise. His 
obligation to Venice to help her recover Aigos was, however, ex- 
pressly restated, Nerio*5 reward was to be the restitution to tiim of 
the Acciajuoli lands seized by the Navarrese, especially his own 
barony of Vostitsa. 

The tortuous and contradictory diplomacy which Amadeo was 
pursuing in Greece was never put to the test. His envoys in Athens 
were negotiating in ignorance of the sudden accidental death of his 
cousin Amadeo VIE on November 1, 139 L Not only was Amadeo of 
Achaea deprived of the material aid promised by the Red Count h but 
the upsetting of the political balance in northern Italy made it 
imperative, for him to remain in his principality. Urns, although 
Amadeo (d, 1402) and after him his brother Louis (d, 1418) con- 
tinued to use the title prince of Achaea." neither ever went to 
Greece or had a lasting influence on the course of events there. 

It is to Amadeo + s interest in Achaea that we owe an important 
document prepared for him by the Navarrese in 1391\ rt is a list of 
princely and baronial fiefs held by the members of the Company, 
with the addition of four fiefs held by the Zaccaria family. It is 
somewhat less comprehensive than the feudal roll prepared for queen 
Joanna in 1377," since it does not include the catties of the 
archdiocese of Patras nor those of the castellany of Corinth. It 
ehow.q that the Navarrese were in firm control of the western 
Morea— the areas of Etis, Triphylia* and fciesse-nia-and in addition 
held the strategic castle of Vostitsa on the- Corinthian Gulf, The 
barony of Vostitsa was assigned to the vicar-general Saint Superan, 
who also had immediate possession of five rich fiefs On the 
princely domain— Glarenfsa, Beauvoir (Belvedere), St, Omer, An- 
drousa, and Kalamafa, In addition^ nine more baronial fiefs were 
held by him personally or by leading men of the Company in his 
name. Three of these had belonged to the late John 11 Misito. The 
list of U91 is further valuable for the prosopography of the Com- 
pany. JsL-ob of Cyprus and William de la Forest, who negotiated 
the treaty of 13&7 with Venice, each held a fief. Still another fief 
once belonging to Misito was now held by Bertranet Mota de Sa* 
labia, a Gascon adventurer who briefly held the castle of Livadia 
and thus came into possession of its most precious relic, the head 

23. RaUlCf Uiart liftl HifSd Uf BuUchon in 1364, lit JtopT artd GthfliihaMfl fltdil^LC: fill UliJ 
corratloii a« the articles by LuHrcll in itie fy'zatMnt&cJte Zetisdirtfiy U (I9SS), 3ii-3Sti, 
«nd LV1I {I9S4J, 340-3«, with awriscd teal in <bc lalLw. Hopffint published the two 
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of St- Geofge, sought by several king? of Aragon. M He was one of 
the many Gascon^ in the Navarrese Company, which included a 
number of Catalans and Sicilians aa well. Among other fief-holders In 
1391, Nicholas of Taranto and Lt? Moyne de Pol lay are likewise 
found in contemporary documents. 

No doubt the roll of 1391 accurately records the fiefs of the 
Navarrese, and these they expected to retain when Am ad to took 
over the principality, except for the estates of the domain. But the 
list of the higher vassals or peers of the prince which is appended to 
the roll of 1391 is largely theoretical, It parallels the list of peers 
given in article 43 of the Assizes of Romania in respect to the dukes 
of Athens and the ArehipelftEO, the triarchs of Euboea, the marquis 
of Bodonitsa, the count of Cephalonia h and the ecclesiastical lord of 
Patras. The peers of the Assizes had also included the lords of 
Karytaina, Matagrifon (Atova), and Kalavryfa -alJ three of which 
fiefs were long since in Greek hands -and the marshal, whose office 
apparently did not now exist. In their place the roll of 139 1 puts the 
duke of Leucadia (Leucas), the countess of Salona, and the lords of 
Chalandritsa and Messcnian Arcadia. Charles Totoo was of course 
ruler of both Cephalonia and Leucas, but the "count of Cephakmja" 
meant in a document specially intended for Amadeo could only have 
been his favorite, John Lascaris Calopherus, with Tocco being con- 
fined to Leucas, Since Chalandritsa and Arcadia were now held by 
one baron, Andtonicus Aaen Zaccaria h only he and the archbishop of 
Patras would have been peers of Amadeo within the Morea, whereas 
in the list of the Assizes five peers were Moreote lords r In any case, 
the vicar-£eneral of the Navarrese Company was ignored by the 
outside peers an in any true sense a suzerain of theirs, and it is 
impossible to say to what extent Amadeo would have made the list 
of peers less theoretical if he had established himself in Achaea. As 
for the first lord On this list, the duke of Athens, when Ladislas of 
Naples formally bestowed this littc On Nerio Acciajuoli in January 
1394, he made him his direct and immediate vassal, thus eliminating 
the suzerainty which the lords of Athens traditionally owed to the 
princes of Achaea. !S Ladislas had earlier (1391) conferred the office 
of vicar-general of Achaea and of Lepanto on Nerio, a paper appoint- 
ment which he now (1394) transferred to Nerio's brother, the 
cardinal Angelo. 

M. Kb wds □[berwise prominent ip UHa Gwkk in (fit ] 310^ cT. Ru.hi6 c Lluct'j flow, 
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The failure of Amadeo to appear in Greece left, the Morea divided 
among the Navamese, the Byzantines, the Venetians, arid the Floren- 
tine Nerio AccLajuoli, But there was ]io security anywhere in the land 
with the ever-present menace of Turkish invasion and the incessant 
raids of Turkish and Catalan pirates. After their momentous victory 
at Kossovo (1389) it was apparently simply a question of time imtil 
the Ottoman a*mje& would overrun the entire Balkan and Greek 
peninsular The conquest of Thessaly and of the Catalan principal- 
ities of Neopatras and Salona in 1393-1394 established the invaders 
on the Gulf of Corinth, The duchy of Athens, the Venetian colony 
of Negropotite, and all the Morea were in immediate peril. 

Following the settlement of the conflict Over Argofr, Venice made a 
serious effort to pacify the Morea through a union Of its four 
Christian powers, 5 * The Venetians saw clearly that Only military 
cooperation among the tour states and the construction uf a wail 
across the isthmus of Corinth-the HexamDion- could save their Own 
Peloponnesian colonies. Yet the ever-cautious statesmen of the la- 
goons, were not quite setiouii enough- They hesitated to enter into a 
binding alliance that might involve them in actual conflict with the 
sultan. In any case common action by the Christian states of the 
Levant, even in the face of imminent destruction by the enemy of 
the faith* was always difficult to achieve. Nerio Acciajuoli became 
tributary to the sultan in 1393, [n 1387 the despot Theodore had 
become the wilting vassal of Murad I in Order to Crush his own 
rebellious archontes and pin the advantage over his Christian adver- 
saries in the Morea. This relationship was broken early in 1394 only 
because RayazLd made impossible demands on his vassal -especially 
the surrender of Argo^-thus causing Theodore^ flight from his 
camp. And it was also in the early months of 1394 that the vicar- 
general of Achaea visited fiayazid to incite him against the despot 
and Ncrio. 2 '' 

The response to Saint Superan's invitation came the next winter. 
The redoubtable general Hvnenos Beg, who in 1337 had raided the 
Morea as far as Modon and Coron, crossed the isthmus again, at the 
end of 1394 or the beginning of 1395. After spending a fortnight in 
Laconia he met the Navarrese forces at Leondari and together with 
them captured the fortress of Akova from the Byzantines on Cheese 

2*. Mh* Silbwsckimirt t , Uni nnuriaftjebe Prablcnt :nr ?.*it der Ealit&ung da llifkltchen 
J?fj"c*ei iwne^prwrfpT QucBfn {1331-14Q&) (LtjniB. and Berlin. 1*23). pp. 89- -96. 
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Sunday (February 2S t 1395). Evrcnos then chose to withdraw to his 
Thessalian fief, while the war between the Navarre s-e and the Greeks 
continued. Qn June 4, 1395, Saint Superan was defeated by the 
Byzantine forces and taken prisoner, together with his brother-in- 
law, the grand constable Andronicus Asen Zaccaria- Iti order to 
restore the balance in the- Morea Venice intervened to persuade 
Theodore to release his high-ranking prisoners (December 1395). The 
republic paid the despot the sum of 50 h 000 hyperpers as mnsom, 
against Port-de-Jonc and Vosiitsa as sureties. 

It is obvious that if Nerio Acciajuoti had been living at the time of 
Saint Superan's capture he would have urged his son-in-law Theodore 
to resist the Venetian pressure to release their hated rival, who had 
treacherously imprisoned the ruler of Athens in 1389.. But the 
extraordinary career of Nerio had ended on September 25, 1394. 
when he died at Corinth. By his eccentric will he bequeathed Athens 
to the church of St- Maiy (the Chri&tianiied Parthenon ), Boeotia to 
his bastard Antonio^ and Mcgara, Basilicata (Sicyon), and his valu- 
able Corinthian barony to hi? daughter Frances, the wife of Charles 
Tocco. To complicate matters further he commended all his lands 
and possessions to the protection of the Venetian signoria, 

The disinherited despot of Mistra regarded Corinth as rightfully his 
and fought a brief war with Charles Tocco-who was supported by 
Jarge Turkish forces- over its possession, Charles eventually (in 1395 
or 13 96 J yielded Acrocorinth to his wife's brother-in-law. The £reat 
stronghold now included the impoverished town of Corinth within 
its extensive ramparts. But the strategic importance of the citadel 
was undiminished, and the Greeks rightly regarded Theodore's recov- 
ery of it ^ a national triumph. 

It is possible that Saint Supe 1 *"- during hi* subm isaion to Bayazid, 
sought to constitute himself prince of Avhaea under the sultan's 
suzerainty. As it turned out he did not need to apply outside 
Christendom to achieve his ambition. King Ladislas of Naples readily 
consented to make him hereditary prince of Achaea early in 1 396 for 
the price of 3,000 ducats. The new prince, however, proved unable 
ot unwilling to pay even this modest sum for his illustrious title. In 
1404 the king of Naples was still trying to collect the amount from 
his successor, prince Centurione (U) Zacearia. By bestowing the title 
of prince an Saint Sup? ran, Ladislas naturally implied confirmation 
of his vassal and the other Navarrese in the possession of their lands, 
which included the estates of the Acciajuoli family. Perhaps the ruler 
of Naples had this situation in mind when, in an act of July 17, 
I39 Q > he confessed that he had "inadvertently" made concessions 
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prejudicial to the grand seneschal of his realm, Robert Acciajuoli, the 
grandson of Nicholas. 18 

The project of fortify ing the HeKamilion was revived in February 
of 1396 when the Venetian signoria promised to support it and also 
to induce the "lord vicar or prince' h to cooperate. Whether owing to 
Venetian prompting or not Saint Supcran sent envoys to Venice to 
offer to contribute to the undertaking. His envoys were also to 
submit to arbitration the perennial disputes with the colony of 
Modem and Coron over boundaries- and refugee serfs, These differ- 
ence* were soon settled, and on July 10, 1596, the agreements of 
1382 and 1387 between the republic and the Navarrese Company 
were renewed. 

The Morea was spared a Turkish invasion in 1396, probably he- 
cause of Bayazid's preparations to meet the Christian host advancing 
to Nicopolis. His crushing victory there (September 25, 1396) laid all 
the untonquered portions of the Balkan peninsula at his mercy. In 
fact 1 397 was the most catastrophic year of the fourteenth century 
for the Latin part of the Morea. Large Turkish forces led by Timur- 
tash Peg and Ya*qub Pasha devastated the peninsula, eiimaxing their 
invasion with the capture and sack of Argos on June 3, 1397. The 
surviving population of the city was enslaved and deported to Asia 
Minor. 29 

fn anticipation* apparently h of this great invasion, the despot Theo- 
dore had offered Corinth to the Venetian republic in return for 
military aid, only to have his proposal rejected by the senate (April 
29, 1 397). When the Turks laid siege to the citadel in the summer of 
1397 Theodore in terror and desperation offered Corinth to the 
Order of St. John- The knights accepted, and it is probabJe that they 
took possession of Corinth before the end of 1397. In 1399-1400 
the sale of the entire despotate to the order was negotiated. The 
grand master Philibert of NailJac hoped to acquire the entire penin- 
sula of the Morea and to replace the half-anarchic and mutually 
hostile states of Achaea and Mistra with a well*organized state 
capable of withstanding the Turkish assaults and of serving as a base 
for united action of the Christian states against the common enemy. 
In July 1399. at the same time that the grand master accredited Eli 

IB. By this Bd Udiita confirmed and leeflaWwhetf Jtnfc&rt ht tht kail which, he had 
Iield in h^pJH *nd |b£ MoiAi qnd bm<| ta( while iHnainirtg a faicatal VUSaJ 1ft Udislas 
during the YldssJiudce of Lh* I ISO's and. 1 l*0 h s la the Rtpw . It b moet unLikeOy tint th= 
rtfrtbllrtf Of hil *JlaL« irt J1W *a£ Of *dV JJaaj&UCal httSlJI 10 HibCfC In Achaea. {Tout in 

6uchgn h ^mueilfei«ipfiw4!*ef. II h 2U-21S.) 

29l On THnnfaati latfier (hail Evrenoa « one of the Turkish wmrnsndw* in I3?7 
LotntliZ, L, PQLJ[ jTiiMairtdU Pi\ap Gti&i* akj HI V E sd6cle " p. I5f- 
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of Fossat, the castellan of Corinth, to Theodore, ha sent Gerard of 
Le Puy to the prince of Aehaea.*' 

Saint Superan at first promised to lend his military strength to the 
order and to help compJete and defend the Hcxamilion (November 
23, 1399). It must have been about this time, too, that he defeated a 
Turkish invading corps and earned the congratulations of the Roman 
pope Boniface [X, who conferred on him (February 15, 1 400} the 
title ^viear and gar\ falonier" cf the holy see in Achaea. But no titles 
conferred by king or pope could turn Saint Superart into a champion 
of the faith. Early in 1401 we find him raiding Modon ami Coron in 
the company of the Turks. 11 Whether this alliance was also directed 
against the [Jospttallers is not clear. We know that the prince was on 
good terms with the order in the summer of 140L M Ln the end, 
however, the Hospital's new venture in the Morea was no more 
successful than that of Herodia two decades earlier. The removal of 
the immediate Turkish menace to Greece as a result of Bayazid's 
defeat and capture by Timor at Ankara (JuJy 28, 1402) only rein- 
forced Theodore in the intention he had already formed of exercising 
his right to buy back the desperate from the order (I402- 1 404). 33 

In the meantime the prince and Venice had composed their differ- 
ences once more. Feeling Ills end approaching, (he aging Saint Super- 
an asked the signoria to become the guardian of his small sons after 
his death. He had cause to be concerned about his family's future. Tn 
1401 the grand constable, Andronicus Asen Zaccaria, had died, 
leaving four sons: Centurione, who became baron of Arcadia, Erard, 
Benedict, and Stephen, later the archbishop of Patras (1 404-1 424 K 
In November of 1402 the prince uf Achava followed bis brother-in- 
law to the grave. His widow, Maria Zaccaria, succeeded him as 
princess of Achaea and assumed the regency for their oldest son. 
Whether out of sentiment or necessity she appointed her nephew 
Centurions her vice-regent. As the head of the oldest and wealthiest 
baronial family left in the ]artd Oenturione thought he better de- 
served to rule Achaea than did the sons of hfo aunt's parvenu 
husband Saint Superan. Early in 1404 he secretly proposed, to king 
Ladislas of Naples that he be invested with Achaea as a hereditary 

3d. DeUviIIe U Etoulx, tfospti&tbn k fthodat. ?. 277; tf. Luntii:, "Pane iWoirt du 
Nlopftiifcit an XIV* akfcdc." p. IftB. 

it. &Mumcnjta flora the MLari of AprU 22 (H?J d May fi, 1401, Ln Sacbas, Doettmeait 
ittteil& KklifthVhlncHttiie la Utictai rtartn It, 25-2fi, 3D. 

12. Dckvilk Lc RouLx, Hotpiialters & Rhodes, p. 2 SO h utile S. 

11. Sre bt\<m„ pp. 307-309. Cf. LMacrtz,. "Pan HHskjIi* du Wl&jKwifcst: tu. XJV= 
aiick;'^ 186-194. 
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principality in return for prompt payment of the 3,000 ducats owed 
by S#int Sypergn's heirs for the title conferred on the late prince in 
1396- On April 20, J404, the always Impecunious Ladlslas accepted 
the proposal and declared the sons of Saint Superan forfeit of the 
principality because they had failed to take the oath of fixity to him; 
simultaneously he conferred their patrimony upon Centurione and 
directed him to take the oath of homage in the hands of his brother 
Erard. Thus did Centurione II Zaccaria, through a shabby transaction, 
become the last prince of Prankish Achaea in succession to the 
Villehardouins h the Angevins of Naples, and a mercenary captain 
from Gascony, Of the last reigning princess of Achaen «nd her 
children, nothing is known after their dispossession. 

Thanks to his own resourcefulness and to timely Venetian interven- 
tion on several occasions, Centurione prolonged the existence of the 
principality of Acheea for entire generation (] 404-1432). The 
implacable foe of Uie Wavarrese and the Zaccarias, despot Theodore 
1, made a last effort to conquer the principality in 1406. Despite his 
alliance with Charles Tocoo and Centurione^ brother Stephen, he 
once more was cheated of his objective. His death in 1407 and the 
minority of his nephew and successor, Theodore EI Palaeologus, the 
second son of emperor Manuel II, freed Centurione from any threat 
from Mistra for several years. But his coreligionists, the vigorous 
Tocco brothers of Cephalonia, Charles and Leonard, remained a 
grave menace to the security of Achaea throughout his reign- l^on- 
ard, who held the island of Zante from Charles as an appanage, had 
been enfeoffed with estates in the Morea by Saint Superan. Cen- 
turione had seized these land* early in 1404 and had been ordered by 
king. Ladislas to surrender them to Leonard. It is not likely that the 
prince paid any attention to the distant monarch^ injunction. To- 
ward the end Of 1407, however, Leonard seized Glatentsa, the moat 
important city in Centurione's control." The prince begged for 
Venetian aid to recover the port- The republic offered to intervene in 
return for the cession of Port-de-Jonc, Nothing came of these nego- 
tiations; however j in 140B the youngest of the Zaccaiia brothers, 
archbishop Stephen t harassed by Turkish attacks and financial diffi- 
culties, decided to lease Patras to Venice for five years at an annual 

f4- The mptiirE i; mentioned in a Venetian dwwmnil "T I^brwio ^ 1*™ {Saibus, 

Dommenti midiis, II, where ]4fj7 should h= 14WV The uii published taeek Vfcrtfl 
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rental of LGOO ducati. Stephen retained lias spiritual jurisdiction 
whife the Venetian Bouemor conducted the secular administration in 
the archbishop^ name, 

Having acquired Naupaetus (Lepanto) in June 1407, Venice now 
controlled the two keys to the Gulf of Corinth and could protect her 
important commercial interests at Patras against the Turks or any 
Christian competitor- The republic appeased Suleiman, the ruler of 
European Turkey d by paying tribute for both places. The payment 
for Patras was made through prince Centurions, himself tributary to 
the Turk. The prince at first protested the Venetian lease of Patras, 
but his position was so precarious that he seriously considered 
offering his own land to the republic. Yet when his conflict with the 
Tocchi was renewed Centurione was so successful on land and sea 
that the brothers appealed to Venice to accept them as vassals, 
instead the republic mediated a three-year armistice in 1414 whereby 
the prince of Achaea retained Glarentsa. 

It was about this time that Centurione, along with other Christian 
princes of the Balkans, sent felicitations to Mehmed I, "the Gentle- 
man" now the sole ruler (1413-1421) of the reunited Ottoman 
empire. J! The cordial relations which emperor Manuel II enjoyed 
with the sultan enabled him to spend a year in the Morca (141 5 J 
1416). During this memorable visit the basileus pacified the des- 
potate internally and erected the HeKamilion. He also -according to 
the historian Duc^-imposed his authority on prince Centurione and 
the Navarresc feudatories, so that on departing for the capital LL he 
kft behind his son Theodore as despot of all Peloponnesus." 36 The 
claim is exaggerate*^ but it almost became a reality as a result of the 
war between the By2an tines and Centurione in 14! 7-141 8. In 1417 
John (VI EI) Pulaeolo£U5, the emperor's eldest son, captured Androu- 
sa> ( *the key and entrant*" to the rich province of Messertia, as a 
Venetian chronfole describes it. The same source temarks that 
Centurione was always concerned to amass money and to keep 
only enough troops to guard his places, instead of maintaining men 
in the field, ^ The Byzantine forces overran Messenia and pressed 

JS, Dudi, XK {CSfW r pp- HflpT probflUjr "id? 1^ mufti iatn Oiii piling* *-h*n 
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Centurion? hard in Elii, forcing him to take refuge in Glarentsa. 35 
The Greeks 1 brilliant successes and the devastation of Modon and 
Goron by Albanian forces with the despot's connivance, coupled 
with the fact that Centurions had earlier been nt^tiatin-g with his 
ancestral city of Genoa over the cession of Achaea, led the Venetians 
to take the preventive action of occupying Port-de-JonC- At the same 
time ^chbishop Stephen invited a Venetian garrison from Euboea to 
Patras to prevent the city from failing to the Greeks Had the 
Venetians been allowed to remain in Patras they might have pre- 
vented the Greek rcconquest. But the papacy insisted on the inalien- 
ability of church property and required the republic to withdraw in 
J 4 L9, This shortsightedness resulted in the loss Of the first city of the 
Morea to the Greets a decade later 

In the meantime a former captain of the despot named Oliver 
Franco (or Franconc) seized Glarentsa early in 1418, taking one of 
Centurione s s brothers captive. To save appearances the prince gave 
one of his daughters to the adventurer, withGIurentsa as her dower. 
But neither the hand of the princess nor her rich dower cojld hold 
Franco in Greece; in ]42T he accepted Charles Tocco's offer to buy 
Glarcntsa and left the country. In the same year the war between the 
despot and the prinee was renewed- 3 * in their extremity Centurione 
and Stephen sought to interest the Knights of Rhodes once more in 
the Morea. Perhaps Stephen hoped that the papacy would allow him 
to alienate his ecclesiastical barony to the great military-religious 
organization. Or perhaps an anti-Moslem coalition of the states of the 
Morea with the Hospitallers was in question, since Theodore EI of 
Mistra was in correspondence with the order at the same time as the 
Zaccarias. But the reply of the Hospitallers to all three rulers (May 
10, 1422) was a rather eurt refusal to become involved in the affairs 
of the Morea at a time when they were deeply engaged against the 
Turkish states of Asia Minor.** 
The anarchy now prevailing in the Morea made the government of 

33, CT. flir lOortyirtLuk panegyrist art Manuel II and John Vllt Pjlviricwi;, published m 
Sp. P. LamjUrtfl, ftittitijt'ixm Hai (HtopnttttttiMt HI fA<tl=HS, L?2#), 17+— I75 r and Lhfi 
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Venice decide to acquire the entire peninsula as the only effective 
way of protecting its subjects and trade and of building a strong dam 
against the Turkish assaults that were certain to come. But nothing 
came of the negotiation 5. in Venice during the w]jiterof 1422H423 
between the gignoria and envoys representing emperor Manuel, Theo- 
dore [I h Centurione, Stephen, and Charles Tocco. The Venetians 
mediated a one-year peace and admonished the contestants to unite 
against the Turks. They themselves undertook to protect the land 
against Catalan pirates, who ate mentioned in Venetian documents of 
the time only less frequently than Turkish raiders. Although the 
republic tailed to annex the Morea h it strengthened and enlarged its 
valuable Messenian colony in 1422-1423 by acquiring the castle of 
Grisi midway between Modem and Coron and by purchasing Port-de- 
Jonc. 

Murad IE now ruled over the reunited Ottoman state. The expected 
Turkish storm burst upon the Morea in the spring of 1423 when a 
great host under Turakban Beg quickly scaled the HesatniHon and 
proceeded to devastate the peninsula, sparing only Charles Tocco's 
possessions in His. The republic was now alarmed h and tried once 
again to bring together the warring dynasts of the Morea, Venice 
warned Tocco not to feud with Theodore or call on the Ottomans 
for assistance. Momentarily Centurione and the despot ceased their 
fighting. But in the next round of their bitter conflict Theodore 
succeeded in making the prince his prisoner, in June of 1424. A few 
months earlier, jn January, archbishop Stephen had died. The power 
of the Zactaria family in the Morea was virtually at an end. 

The papacy again lost an opportunity to allow Venetian influence 
to predominate in Patras by insisting on the appointment of Pan- 
dolfo Malatesta of Pesaro as Stephen's successor, instead of a Vene- 
tian cleric. Pope Martin V thus hoped to dispose Theodore favorably 
to the holy see, since the despot was the husband of PandolhVs sister 
Cleopa. But Theodore and his numerous brothers w ere only awaiting 
an opportunity to conquer the ecclesiastical state. First, however, 
Charles Tocco had to be expelled from the Moreu 1 where he had 
replaced the prince of Achaea as the chief foe of the Byzantine 
despotate. This task was executed with dispatch in a campaign 
against Tocco (1427-1428) on lund and sea led by emperor John 
VIII and Constamine (XI), the ablest of the sons of Manuel 1L Juhn 
VIII gained the last naval victory of Byzantium in the battle of the 
Rchinades islands off the Acarnanian coast, in which he destroyed 
the superior forces of the duke of Leucadia. Charles not only 
surrendered his possessions in EHs, including Clarentsa, to Constan- 
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tine but also gave him the hand of his niece Maddalena, the elder 
daughter of the late Leonard II. The turn of Pittas came in 1429^ 
]430 t when town and citadeJ yielded successively to the Palaeologus 
destined to be the last emperor of Byzantium; Constantine had 
defied a warning from Murad It not to take the city s which paid 
tribute to the Turfcs. 

It fell to Thomas Palaeologus to put an end to the principality of 
Achaea^ now reduced to little more than the baronies of Chalandritsa. 
and Messenian Arcadia. He besieged Centurione Zaccaria, who had 
been released from his imprisonment, in the castk of ChaJandritsan 
and forced the prince to give him his older daughter Catherine in 
marriage, along with aJ] his possessions-except Arcadia— as her dow- 
er (September 1429), The marriage was celebrated at Mistra in 
January 1430. John Asen, Centurione 's natural son, was ignored in 
these transactions, Centurion*, it seems, continued to bear the title 
"prince of Achaea" until his death in 1431. Then Thomas PaJ&eo- 
logus not only deprived his mother-in-law of the barony of Arcadia 
but also confined the unfortunate woman in prison for the rest of 
her life. 

Thus after 227 years the Morta was once more entirely under 
Byzantine control , except for the Venetian establishments in Mes- 
senia and the Argolid. But although there was no longer any orga- 
nized Prankish power in the peninsula there must have been a 
number nf Fianks remaining in the land who were willing to join a 
restoration movement. It is probable that John Asen Zaccaria took 
refuge in Venetian territory after 1432. During sultan Murad's great 
invasion of the Mores in 1446 a Greek magnate in rebellion against 
me despots Thomas and Constantine proclaimed John Asen prince of 
Achaea, But the rising failed, and Thomas imprisoned the "prince" 
and his son in the fortress of Clermont. However, during the for- 
midable revolt Of the Albanians of the Morea, with the support of 
Greek rebels, against the depots Thomas and Demetrius Palaeologus 
in 1453-J4M, John Asen Zaccaria escaped and again became a 
serious menace t*s the regime. The Venetian dogc T Francis Foscari, 
and king Alfonso V of Naples sent congratulations to him as "prince 
Centurione/* But as usual the fate of the Morea was decided by the 
sultan. Mehmcd [I preferred two puppet Byzantine governments in 
the peninsula to a Graeco-Albanian state in which the Franks might 
make a comeback with Venetian or Neapolitan support. Accordingly 
he sent the veteran Turakhan Beg to the Morea to help the despots 
put down the revolt, John Asen Zaccaria "Centurione" fled to 
Mbdon, whence he reached Italy, and was successively pensioned by 
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Alfonso, by Venice, and by pope Paul IL He was to die in Rome in 
1469. 

If after 145* the revival of the Frankish principality in the Morea 
gave Mehmed H no concern, it was otherwise mth the Greek client 
states there. The two despots far from being peaceful tributaries, 
resumed their unseemly feuding. There was danger to Mehmed in the 
fact that each sought aid in the west against the other. For the 
remainder of the decade of the 1 4S0's the sultan had good reason to 
fear a Venetian or Neapolitan attempt, with papa] encouragement 
and material aid, to occupy the Morea. Turkish controE of the 
strategic peninsula waa necessary for Mehmed h s o^n project of at- 
tacking Italy in due time. Therefore, trie great sultan personally led 
campaigns in 1458 and again in 1+60 that extinguished the last 
remnants of Byzantine sovereignty in the Morea, The definitive 
annexation of the peninsula by Turkey deprived the Christian west 
Of its must valuable base for any anti-Turkish crusade, 

lrOni«tily T the Morea's importance to the crusading movement was 
never more succinctly expressed than on the eve of the Ottoman 
conquest. In a letter addressed to the citizens of Nuremberg on the 
opening day of one of the most futile of" crusading congresses, the 
Assembly of Mantua (June 1, 1 459), pope Pius If wrote: "The 
country of Peloponnesus has such advantages for the conduct of 
operations by land and by sea that no other eastern region offers 
comparable opportunities for protecting our interests and wearing 
down the power of the Turks/* 41 



41. latp., Kota -cf exjratts, IV, 16?. 
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V Vhen night descended on the battlefield of the Cephissus on 
Monday, March 15, m the year 1311, the last day of Burgundian 
greatness in Greece had drawn to a dark and tragic clow. Never again 
would a Frankish duke of Athens disport himself with confident 
pride and rich panoply in a tournament in Greece, as had Guy TI de 
la Roche in the famed Corinthian lists of a half dozen years befote- 
Tn the marshes of the Cepbiasus Walter of Brieve, last Bur- 
gundian duke of Athens, had perished with, it was claimed, seven 
hundred knights, and the Catalan Grand Company now took over the 
dudiy of Athens and Thebes, together with the wives of the many 
Frenchmen they had slain, 

FiiEnsdw bimiojiKBrfLl<s of Ca1ajs.ii flclMtv irt ths Lsvmt Ln Ihc fouitecrlti ™Lnrjr r 
iqg&iher wJUi ranch rdufed mHlwiBl,. ttw h= Funfld ki Kenneth. M. Setton, Cnink* LH>mf>r<t- 
fiwt of Athens. 1 31 1-IJ88 (CmnbridB*, PP- 261-30S, him) in Tht Cumbrtise. 
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tncie- ii ttc spptsiHtie* pf U*= Ck&aJtotDwnfatftfcin 0/4 fJhriu. wlijdi coniadrti (pp. 2A6-291) 
b discission gf tho ^urlttaf Ine. paatCfilakn hetoriHn Antoni Rtblo- 1 Uuch UMS-t«?), 
1lic Instilut d'Ejiudii Cainlans Jn Bajfltkma puibGibed Rubifi's Dtptomatori de IWricnt 
jSAifl, U/hith tiEtied from (he prei? ■( Ihe end nr Lhe year lS47 h and wtlictl foimi j landmark 
In Hie- bliKncLCfcrtptiy of ttlfi Cb1h]hpij in Green; add dECWllCCC ill the Ukbiie in lb* 
fdUrmndl WlUlliy- Dining b jcbDlaxly <ar*rrur*wti ralf t WlUPiy RubiA i Uuch ptabllttiaJ 
wffl* fony fccota, artifllej, nnd cTu>nop*}»lL! uB ho countrymen =n Giwt* r Kverf] oJ »hJch 

HtC cIIimI bet™. 

Dujinfl Lti* tVWIltF-liue yemn SinC£ Citatan Domination uppeared, vatknis WOiki luve 
added smbslBiHijIty h* «ii Uiflwledjue of the Catalan stirei diL Alhcnt and Neomtrai. 
tip*clally imptiMani havr bern ItU SllldlH. of Raymond J. Lt*n*rU h 0-P. h H 'A<M>i" *t 
MtopatHij: RegpstKi eL nottta poui renir i l^ii^lre dea duebb atBlani (.L3H-' 
Arshii-itrn Frainrrt Pn^Inmrwn. XXV {1955>. IDD-lli. 42S-4J1; H Ath*ws tt Ntofi- 
<n*: Regeecei et document! pour asrvif Jt JTiJitolic cocKnuliqiie: des ductus t&CaUna 
(131 L-lMSi, 1 " ibid.. XX Vt)] Cf ?SS) r 5-9] : and H, Hospit*lir[5ct Na»?jrji3 en Gr4« (1376 
L343): Rcacjtes cr dacunients," Orientate Chwtbne pvrtxlita, JtXIl 0M6), 3J9-3$fl- 
Oiher perliiicnt aitidei by Locwrti irtclLide. H 'Pouf rJilUniit 4u F&lnp&ufesc au XIV* ifclc 
(11SZ-H04>," tindet byz^iSaei, I 133-1J6; "Wnf*ln-i* Chill, dynulcs 
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The Grand Company had first been organised by Roger de Flo* of 
Brindisi, a turncoat TempJai, shortly after the twenty years 1 war 
taetweeii the houses of Anjou and Aragon over possession ot" the 
island of Sicily had finally ended the treaty of Cflltabellotta 
(August 31, 1 302), Members of tht Company had helped maintatn 
the energetic king Frederick ]] upon the throne of Sicily (1296- 

vinLUtas dadi I'AiCbipe] (laOT-lWOV Otfttilali* atitlAma pctiaiica t XXVIU (19(H), 
lll-172 h 322-335; "La OimnEqui: brim da 1 3S2, H ' pdrcT., JCXIX 3j]-3S&\indXXX 
(19S4),. 39-S4i H, Lea Qjaibtk camtei d/Astypalae (1413-15 37)," rtdtf.. XXX O**!), 
3S5"3-97t "Unr Page dc JfcF&me Zmlta Latlre an* duebks catdadi da Grits ( 1 3S6)," Aema 
da itwlet irnffitPmo, XIV (1936), I SS-16&\. and H, LaChjoiiJ<p6 bi*t* mn4o(6djs 1423," 
in ttftongts Engine Tuaerani, 114 (Studi c tetrJ> no. Ill-, VatktnCLlv, L9fi4>, 399-430. A 
low of ttlEH] jicldLEra, but ynfsrtHHB-tcL)' rot (hOK in tJie .^rc/rjuflrn Fra fry frt Praediw farjj ,nn 
(Lhe Atdd. JrUpOrlajtE for nbr piirpglc), riqie recently huun reprinted jai R. J . fyCfCTKrfi, 
£jTiwrrfflu «( /'rWNW-Cnww, rt. tet*f aehiehwr (Roma, 

Amcne. otbei recant woik& jikhIImi rujU be made of Arnoknn bon^ important study of 
La Moric frarujue: Rcchershei hnt^m^. (opiWflfl^rflHf* if *n*!af(S*J4r« Wt is piaftf- 
jjuurf d'Achne (I20J-14JQ) fi volt h Pails, 19*9>, Jean Lot ffiB ii ha t written a wefl-knowTi 
accatuiE uf L'EtapSK im t ft de CoauanAtopit a la principalis* tit Marti (Pflrii, 194?), #nd 
[>. A, iSaiy rJlifldS, ad eOjuilty v^JC-knrywn hnlrjry of £,t Dtlpvial grtc tic Mtttit (2 toIi., 
Pa/li and ArJwrtl. 1931-1953}. fr£dd r ThiriKl 1m pubLilbed the rxtremrJjr useful IfeflMMi 

tf« ddtitdrntians du s^mf tff Ffwtae cwtcernaHt la Aanunrf (3 voJi. r hdi arid THu Ha^u*. 
1939" I961) h a ivcU a? a very readable book cm La ^emmr? v^nkitant an woven- fee: Lt 
OdTrippptnent *f lexploitation da domatne tofotjial venUien iXlF—XV* nfeci«J (Pula, 
]?59>- The Cntikni figure piummcritLy in PbhI Lemerlc> urtusual ratoiotrapli oni'jfmrnfff 

JN^dlffl r JyiartiM cf ffleritfc/TJ.- fl«Aefn*« j^r "Tp Gate d'V/nur Ptrfhtr" rjflril, 1957). 
Th6 flJMfrffirphjilfuf pmfifam nf t C»tj|l?ii ducbevF of Albertt gnd jomc "mysterirjui 
dflcibr»Bts" wit dejiftd tip in K- M- Se»cn 3 m At« hblduw Pierre rJ'Ameal LnMapki uul the 
Affalt (rf Almatt III of G«rtna (l3fi3-l3o4) " Speaiftntt. XXVIII (1953), rj43-&9]. WiL- 
hebn dc Vrich SJ, b haa ejven ue i eurvsy or pjpaL -arturts ajaljiit sdiisHULla at\A hto^ria io 
iJw fojFtfiutrt cedUuir, m <L Die Hpitc tdq Avigngn und der Lhtiscllcfae- Oelcji," Ofimtttk 
CJtristiana perfodUv. XJOt ( I !>t4) F fJJ-] 2fi , uod w« miy alsa ikHo the wrjrhqnpb h T F. J. 
UoelilkCi Jr., Jteme Thoatwt: Stttoli\ Bfytonui, md Oruurfw <PhiLidelpli:a J arid 
that by G, redaJEO.jrntwtv^rtfffUrio, BWrt^wdf siudto, awivotcova laiino dl Ttbt (Bceadii, 
I9SSJ. On the latter su^eti, cf. aJn K. W. Seiton, "The AJchiWEriop Simon Aturrjario «id 
tr* Fall of TueliM to the Nnwiic^ in IJ79 t " Qyianiinistir-fouffieeiitsctte Jchrhtithtt, 
XV||| (J?43-l949 h pubL LA l9od>, 103-123, which atudy, Logtther wiih the firf H>n Hct« 
d'Anwdl wfenrd to abon (ai well a& ajHLfrtbfti of othftrajjlutjait been vcpimtcd inEwrvpr 

fji *UTiobs ajtidei hjf Anttwny T. LvClreH, in addition to rj»» tilrd h the nortt to 
chppftr VEII. below, jrpwial Bttcntlon slioulrj be called to the foUowJiu; '"The PtkneJpality of 
in 1377 " By&ntlHitsile Ztittchtift, LVU (I9i4\ 340-345; "The Litina of Areae 
ami NiuplLi, IS! 1-1394," Paprrz aj Ifsc British School at Rome, XJCXIV ftiew 3ejle3 h vol- 
XXI. I96fi) ? 34-sJ; "Unit, and the ARsmwse Crowr (12BJ-L5 301^ Jw*n»f c/fAe 
fimmffj' o/Arr* RayaJ HaJla Unhwidty, lil-J (I9fi5>, l-* r amd "The Hoide of Ar^rm and 
Malti; 12S3-I412, 1 " UkT.. IV-2 [1970) h 1H-I6S: ,l J*Jui CuilatLLMdiu ^d tha nialaniar 
Ctjnrtwitinoplc " in Mirt-farj Finwirfci, ^rrfiVenff,- MisaeiSiva de estudbB ifedlcedQA s aw 
irjerrtsprtr (1W8), pp- 1*5-277; ami ■"V 7 6n=iii e il prindpito di Asaa; wmIo Xiv;' J/wd! 

vene^iani. X (1^65), 44)7— I H. Cf. in uuner.il F. Giunta, J rtzftNurxi e Catateui act flfedrtcr- 

ranno (2 toIs., ralcTmo, 1933-19S9)| C. £. Uuf Quia], i 'Espa^a catakme ti te Maghrib aim 
XFIT ef XIV* itfcfrf ffajJt, J966)j and J. A. fiooaou, 'The Catalan FJaat and fitoeiiih 
Smtow (13J7-1344J." Easfisti Historical Review, 1XX1V (1939) h 3S6-4D3. Tta CaudaL 
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L337). to die great humiliation of pope Boniface VI] [ and the 
Angcvins In Naples. With the advent of peace they needed employ- 
ment,, which they found, under Roger 1 * command , in the service of 
the Byzantine emperor Andronicus II Falaeologus 1 who hoped to 
use their strength against the newly risen power of the Ottoman 
Turks in Asia Minor, [n September 1303 Roger de Flor and the chief 
body of the Company had arrived in Constantinople, having sacked 
the island of Ceos on the way (August l*k 1303). The Turks in Asia 
Minor soon felt the heavy force of their arms and learned of 
their prowess. Roger was ambitious, however, and having married 
into the imperial family h he became, as the months passed, an object 
of not unwarranted suspicion in the capital. It was feared that he 
might prefer the part of a ruler to that of a defender of the empire. 
At the end of April 1305 he was murdered by the PaJaeoJogt, but the 
Catalan Company, which had come to include Turks in their ranks, 
held much of the Gallipot! peninsula until June 1 307; thereafter they 
moved westward rapid Jy N ravaging Thrace and Macedonia; by the end 
of August 13CF they were at Cassandrca in the Chalcidic peninsular 
Sn the spring and summer of 1 3GS we find them menacing the monks 
of Mt. Athos; m the spring of 1309 they entered the plains of 
Thessaly> and a year later passed into the employ of duke Walter I of 

mw]J of Latin Grace is depicts* in Dp*id Jncnby. "lii AjcHnnlei grace et la ifcodaJite hi 
Horfc -banquet Fhrraux in mirmfres, IE ('Pa lii, l9tf?] P 411-481. Jficoby hit a]w »ri(l;ii 
un "Li L CrirnpB£ru? catalane' ct L'ttat VBlQltn de Gc*™: QusJquei nspeds dalcut bJEtoirn,*' 
laintai dti Atiwtfj, l96d r fp. 7S-lC-3 H and had produwd (he mosl diwejnina work Lbiu tat 
wiULm Hifl the "Awlias of flomanii/' (he feudal law potfs of FurakiHi Gimm, Lin La 
FHodaiM «vr Grfrx mtdifrafe (Pnii and The fiBHne, 1971). Allfini^b rbu dLulans In 
A(hcna, Thcba, and Ncopattas Lived inula the "lawi at Aiae«i ami (he- customs of 
lklrfteLarfa" {fori A'^E^"^ f{5wpn?t!*/ji!ci' JlartfiiMirite), a knu&kdgt of rhc Assizes -itfLil-F 
mncb 1o one'"* understanding $t the pditkuJ and s«laL cottdJllaiu wlilct obtained, h the 
Latin state? Turijbboring; uptm flu* Catalan duchies In Crccrc. On audi cwidNtorw mlhin 
these dDLb)=i r baa Saium, "Ctalan Sodtfr in Greece in (tie Fourteenth Century" iB 
dedicatory YOlnms JO (he U(e BwLl Lflpunlav, raw in. the pirns inThesalaiiaj. 

I. The: aceQIFTit of Riiymr/iid Muncnner, win? vfj.i close to RDgurtla Mar, ulaktl tlcaj that 
(fc|B ruluihyi fbr the Comniof's amploymmit by Amdroiuuus El by V/ilh AirfSc, wfu> "SB 
fl'junl in CO^*ibr r d L . CKjCEK, fid. Kail Lutt. CiirBtltk fttltH Eti ftflWM MwBfjner 

[SJntUart, IS44] , p- JSSl ed. E. JJ. [Untie Bdjuo] h * mla. Jo 3. VT [Barcelona, J, 2D). 
At Liu lime of 1heii departure from Messina the Company conrasJed of 1,500 horse, ?»irn& 
4.G0O afmotiv&s (Cts(ilitii h aImosiSlwes)^ and 1,009 other foQ(Eo|d.iers h v)L nf wluym **re 
Qrtalajifi or AraemieK (sJi. OCT, Uni, p. « 1 1 E. EL, VI, 32; and cf. cb. OH EI)l Ttie-r wHte 
Later reinforced fcy J00 hron= j«I IfiQQdmoelYtrs (cIl CCXJ r Laui^ p- 3-1(5 i E. B„ Vl h 41) h 
hut nft&r lh« miiriffir of RujCc de FkiT, Ihe IlV£inLLTiK« allegedly hltttd. 10 many of the 
Ctaupany (Jut otaty 1,3DT oust, bath luuaa uuL fam, remaimod (tti. CCKV, Lanz, p. 3S2: H 
B., VI, 17 h. These aiLitibatfi **m fiutftw teduced by an eaueaujitcr with the Genoese, leaving 
adly 2Q& horas and l,l5ti foo(, accoiding to Miuitaner (cb. CCXIK. Laoz, pp, 

386; E. B., Vl t *B, 51>< bu[ bef«* L^ra GiDrpgli th* Cnmpan^ jricMd hy iTitrkldi 
force of BOO limw and 1000 Fool (eK. CCXRVEII 3 Lmc h p- 405; EL a., VI, md nawe 
OitaJan* jdJ Araucjiies* wete.su1}a6q.irajitly added, lo their forces. 
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Athens. 2 They served him for six. months against the Giuek rulers of 
TliessaJy and Epirua and against the emperor Andronicus himself; 
they won him lands and castles in southern Thessaly; and when his 
use for them was done, he sought to dismiss them, although he still 
owed them four months 3 ttages. He chose from among them two 
hundred knights and three hundred almogavers: to these he paid 
whgt he owed them, gave them lands, and enfranchised them; the 
others he ordered to be gone, but the Company claimed the tight to 
hoM of him, as fiefs, some sti-ojigholds which they had taken In 
southern Thessaly 1 and which they refused to give up to him h for 
they had nowhere else to go. 

The duke of Athens w<i the Catalan Company spent the fall and 
winter of 1310-1311 in preparation for the struggle which should 
decide who would go and who wouid stay. The Company was 

2- The crtwnoLo^y of LHh monametm of tfae Cnr#lsn Compsriy hm caused miich djffj. 
cahf. Roger de Fler and ra» Company InriVud In CottetnuliDoplc some, time in. Septemhw 
I Jftl (ttinc »Trivj|L ti* often been, by enw. referred to [be raond hilf tnf t3o2j: they ar* 
daoUred iii 4 Venetian diKinnul dated September 2 r, 1 3l^ h to have aackud 1he Island of 
Chot. on (heir war, on AjdjugI [S, 1303 (JC-. M, Thorn* k ad.., Dtptatttatorlum iwiWi&Jimiftr. 
Aum. I [ ] **J, repr. 1 365 L no, 76, p. 1 38, and of. noi. 77 h 79< pp. L49. t SI- Rubin, Dipt . 
dae, CXI r p. 135, jnd rf. dot. taui,. pp. 1 37-1 18]. Itis Company Hid mort of lea fpecdry 
encamped In Gallipot 1 by rjtlobeT 1 304, when tney ncjuBinedj after (he trmrfet of Roger de 
FV>i (April SO, l3flS) h until June ]3Tj7; a|l the events described in MuFHaner, Cr<i"icft., oh, 
CCXKX-CCXXXVI (ad. LaftZ, pp. 4*7-d23; ad. E. B., VI, LoO* pl?£e in June, Jul),, 

and Anpial of 1307. RiibiA^ P££, do«- [-JC.LIV, pp. 1-55, is a moat nluabte and 
convenient jBiembJaJe of doeumenli concerning, the Company's eastern expedition and Ju 
early leader!, cJpeeiillT Beraiffiier dc EjileBCB. 

Tlie Grwfct lied rejpqa to fear the Gate bra. Although on Octotar. 3(Ji lJD3> ting. James 11 
of Ait&oa wtotu Bereoguer. dc ejitens* and Ropr dc Fkw, thanking ttwra for tntJr 
asaltladoe irt ■irmpciB i projected. nBlajwe with traperar Andrordcui 11 Pale* olo gut (Ofjrf., 
doc. IX, pp.. 9—1 the intentions of Roflerde Plor became not unreasonably suspect by the 
*arly mmntar sf 13G4, when. tiL farmer employer kltij. FtederJcfc Ii of SicUy may have 
en1«tflined the Iwp* of Canqueriag the ffyuntine empire ifiipl., XT, pp. 1]-|2, dating 
Fcam e^|r]^ July t504r "Item IS a satal fc- dii Son-yor ruV Kiederk . . .que rJL [ealenj snbrn 
Id firit dc RoidudU, 99 ef flsriwj d« -:*rtqiHiLrb . . ,"). A letter dF May 10, 1 JDS h ™tt*n bj' 
Eii(#lt^ rmm f^llipnlj to FetCt CiadflKllp}, dog* of VcrikJfl, t*la<« tkiH "ad pnUttU 
f ut: ifiLJiii ili L-uni domino irnperatotc ( AndnmiM U Pala*aJojo| ^"and mfocnu hint LrJafly 
^de atafu nottio el hcHULtidJu iqruJdhrr facto |j-e., RoueiJl it mandate ewsde m djorrtlni 
iniEwtaloria ptt Mlthacltta [Pf| niipm eipsdem 1 " tfLibri ammemoriiii <fsib KpitbHca (ft 
ywtzv; R^rstf, l*. I, no. M0 h ad. JL rreddli, I |Veake t 35761,51; pfltdidied in Ml En 

Dipt., doc XIV, PJJ. IS-lfi). lh* raatHcrtbilunt puhliJied by HKrnri4 rdnltEj/tprsflngw 
tttLta, II <Bwlin and leipHy, L90B) h 110. 431 h pp. 6S1-SA6, and rtprinifid Dy S.1ftiA,D{f>l„ 
doc, XV, pp. j6-]9, surppwjily tracei (he history of rha Company from Sicily fhccni^b 
»me of ttueJr aulern adwniurei unliL Enienci wat captured, by Genoese aaurtLng the 

emperor, &nt up to thin point Where thfc Cstalflcu acnie™j m gbs^e *jptorr P«r tne 
Gr^eiti nbau( Jvly 1, 130J (on widen See in genflraJ Ihf ditn in Fr^m no|[jei h Resnfr-" titrr 
Kaixrarfiunden rfer P*rwJ wfaj^ffl Jteichet, put 4 [Munich and Berlin, ]3£D|.m>i. 224fi, 
2S49 h S332, il5o, 2M3 h 226B-32W, 1271, 2273-22T4 h 2377-2179, 228 [-2182, 22SS h 
PP. 3flM6, and f^tSxiiJonim^rKswfKrisgcrium in tfa CWnrffl dw Retaost Mumaner 
[Bemr«nd Ftflnkfurt ant M„ 1971] ). 
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rejoined by their five hundred fellow^ who preferred tlie yellow 
banner with the red bars to the gold and azure of Brtenne. Thus it 
came about that the Company, with their Turkish allies., met Walter 
and his Prankish army on the right bank of the river Cephissus, as 
Muntaner says> "in a beautiful plain near Thebes."* On the field of 
battle the duke of Athens and his kmghts, assembled from most of 
the Latin states in Greece, displayed the reckless courage of rheir 
class; they made a dining attack upon the enemy; men and horses 
charged into prepared ditches; (hey piled upon one another; they 
sank into the bogs and marshes, covered with a treacherous Sward of 
green; they were shot down by arrows, ridden down by horses, cut 
down by knives. The Prankish lasses were fearful; Walter of Brienne 
was killed; it was a catastrophe from tfhich there was to be no 
recovery. 

French knights, had jousted in the plains of Boeotia and Attica and 
feasted in great castles on the Cadmea and the Acropolis for more 
than a hundred years ( 1 204-13 1 ] ). AM this had now come to an end. 
Thebes, the capital of the Athenian duchy, was immediately occu- 
pied; many of the Latin inhabitants of the duchy sought refuge on 
the Venetian island of Euboea (Negroponte). 4 The great castle of St. 
Qmer (on the Cadmea), then famous for its frescoeSj was taken over 
by the Company, and other towns and strongholds En Boeotia quick- 
ly foElowed. The Greek natives of the fortress town of Liv&dia 
admitted the Catalans with a ^spontaneity" that bespoke no love for 
the French, and for this assistance some of them received the rights 
and privileges of "Franks 11 (Catalans), 5 except that, as schismatics, 
they were com in only denied (he right to marry Frank ish women. 
Athens was surrendered to the Catalans by the now widowed duchess 
of Athens, Joan of Chatillcnn daughter of the constable of Fmnce r Of 
the Burgundian duchy of Athens and its dependencies the family of 
Brienne now possessed only Argos and Nauplia in the Morca, which 
their advocate Walter of Foucherolles held for them. Attica, like 
Boeotia, was now a Catalan possession, and land and vineyards and 
olive groves which had once been the property of Pericles and 
Herodes Atticus were owned by Catalan soldiers of fortune. 

J, Crdniar, cd, CCXL (ed , Lanz, p. 43*; td , £. B, . VI, 1 07). 

J. Dip!,, A?*, cjlxkvi, PP- datcJ Jvne 27, 1 340, ^nd reftmrn to t|»= Ml of 

Tlttbtt*) till. 

3. A liaJf Mutiny bter a laimr parent of Frederic* III of Sirily, then CnHlau duke of 
ALlKWi [Ctallrtd Ihft eWrtti. at Qrtxiia in IJE I ij)ipi , dpc- CCl-XVirt, pp. J552-351, wben 
the ktiw I; mlsJfltrt (366; Lwoetl! h "Athene* ot Ntoixncafi,"' Arih. FF. Fnsetf., XXV 
[USS] i atj. ii, art ttsptcMly pp. 1*4, l9*-2DD). Xh* dncudnftiti sJioa&d dated JnLy 
23, 1362. 
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Muntaner has Manned us, **ith much exaggE ration,* that, of all 
the seven hundred knights who had ridden with Waiter of Brienne 
into the battle of the Cephisfrus in March 151 1, only two came out 
alive, Boniface of Verona, "lord of the third part of Negroponte, a 
very honorable, jjood man, who had always loved the Company," 
and Roger Deslaur, through whose efforts the Catalans, had first hired 
out their sendees to Walter- The few thousand Catalans and Ara- 
gonese who took over the duchy of Athens lacked i leader of 
prestige and rank. They offered the perilous responsibility of govern- 
ing them to Boniface of Verona, who felt obliged to reject their 
offer, whereupon they turned to their other important captive, 
Roger Deslaur He accepted the proffered post, Muntaner relates, and 
received therewith the castle of Salona C l La Sola") and the widow of 
Thomas III of Autremencourt, whose great fief Salona had been until 
he lost his life on the banks of the Cephlssus. Raiser Desiaur seems to 
have proved unequal to the task of maintaining the duchy ajsainst the 
Catalans' Venetian enemies in NegropOrtte and their Prankish ene- 
mies in the Horea. The Grand Company therefore turned, with 
reluctance according to Marino Sanudo TorseLlo, 7 to king Frederick 
Tf of Sicily, who at their behest appointed as duke of Athens his 
second son t the infante Manfred, who whs then only five years of 
a£fi. The Company's acceptance of Catalan-Sicilian rule was negoti- 
ated by Roger Deslaur early in the year 1312. 

An interesting document has survived, containing the articles and 
contentions whereby the "Corporation of the Army of Franks in 
Romania," as the Company was officially knOwrt, recognized the 
infante Manfred as their "true* legitimate, and natural lord." By the 
common consent and will of the individual members of the Com- 
pany, duly assembled in council for this purpose the young infante 
and, on his behalf, the king were to exercise ail risM, dominion 
power, and jurisdiction over the members of the Company and their 
possessions;, allegiance to their new prince was an obligation under- 
taken by them in perpetuity, and in accordance with the laws of 
Aragon and the customs of Barcelona. Frederick 11, on behalf of his 
wn, undertook to exercise the dominion, right of governance, and 
jurisdiction thus granted in stricl accord with these laws and cus- 
toms. The king and his son were to maintain and defend every 
member of the Company in such status, office* and fief ^ he then 
held, although they acquired In Attica and Boeotiasuch feudal rights 

*, CWiw'(W t dl- CCML fed, L) nc, p, 4J I ; rj. F. B., V[, 1 flfl). 

1. Eff, XVI, In Jflfqn« BonffUi, C'rfP £>ffp*r fraitm 1? vedi En 1 r llano V8f h lfi 1 I >, tl h 
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and perquisites as obtained in the kingdom of Ara^on, The lord king 
declared* for himself and for his son, the royal intention to rule in 
accordance with these terms.* The king then sent Bcrvngutr EstaiW 
of Ampurias as the young duke's vicar-general, and when Estviioi 
arrived in Piraeus with five galJeyi to take over his command, Roger 
Deslaur, who had governed the Company for a year (1311-1312), 
retired to his lordship of Salona and figures no more in the history of 
the Athenian duthy.* 

Berenguer proved an able ruler* and under him the Catalans were 
able to consolidate their position in Attica and Boeotia, He protected 
them against the hostility of the Venetians in Nejjroponlfi, the 
Greeks in ThessaLy and Epirufi, and the Briennist retainers in Argos 
and Nauplia in the Morca, In 1316 Berenguer died, after prolonged 
illness and four years of effective service, and the Catalans elected a 
member of the Company, one William de Thomas, as their captain 
and vice-regent, 1D until the arrival in Athens of king Frederick IJ*s 
natural son, Don Alfonso Fadrique of Aragon, who had been ap- 
pointed vicar-general for the infante duke Manfred- On November 9, 
1317, Manfred died in Trapani as a result of a fall from his horse; his 
younger brother became duke William [II] of Athens, 11 Appointed, 
therefore, as duke Manfred 's vicar-generaJ> it was as the vicar of duke 
William II that Alfonso Fadrique was to hold the chief post in the 
duchy of Athens-and after 1319 in the duchy of Neopatras- for 
about fourteen years (1317-I330). 32 during which period the Cata- 
lan Company in Greece enjoyed the height of their power and their 
security. 

The organization of the new Catalan State in Greece illustrates very 
well the medieval theory of a contract between the ruler and his 
people, expressly called a contract (wpitule coirwHttones) in the 
first words of the document of 1312/ 3 The Company remained 

S. Dlpi.. doc. LEIL pp. 67-69 t an J cf, doc. CXJCXUL p. [64 r from Marina Sartudo 
Tnrttillb, Hp. XVI. In Bon£Bia h loctii. 

9. Murtiaflicr,tWfl*w, eft. OCXLII {{4, Unz, p, 433j cd. E, b, r Vl h 1U>, 

1Q. Cf. Dipi., doc. LKXKTV. p. HM, and Sp. P. Lamp™, "Erffi^ a™*ep4#i=™ =fe tUv 
jicto»o™(t> 'Inrtfjriak riif Aflflt^ii (AtlwnE, 1 906^ hereafter cited ji£jenrapAtf r VOL HI O-f 
Larti(n« h i Cr*alt UauilarlMi af GteBoraviiiE, Offfei-frK det Sads Attest OaMiiteMtw, 2nA 
vi.)>v*it IV, *k. 104, pp. 355-3-5$. 

1L Setlon. Gtiflan iX/mniBiton, pp. 15-17. WWMii died Au£ui1 12, 1338, Dv-fot Willnm 
[ wal WiUfcrn da la Roch* f]2S0-IZST). 

12. Th* Tart thai YflfertrM* to Alfonso Pad Jose's tenuis of ib* chief rn mm nod in Greet* 
hhwi ia a Venetian gTjcyrnenT dated Mjrcb 4. 13 25 i£lpi. r <fre. CXXKIf, p. I61>*llh«ieli 
□Is euchority comrtiHKul for lone time trwccflfur £cf. Dipi. dDct CM jCK iH, CXLI, CXLVrj, 
His successor, Nicholas Lancia, ix idcnEifiad di vicarial gcncralit On April S , 1 33 1 \£*tpl,., d-W, 

cmi t P p L96 rr.)L 
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legal owner of the lands which they had won and now held by right 
of co HQ ue tt, but seeking perhaps a more constitutional basis for their 
authority, 4"ld further protection in time of need, they had sur- 
rendered to and received back from the Catalan duke in Sicily their 
fiefs and offices in the Athenian duchy. The grand enfeoffment of 
1312, however, whereby the duke w» obliged to confirm the dis- 
tribution of lands and offices which the Company had already 
effected among themselves, was largely theoretical. Tot it was they 
who granted the ducal domain to him rather than he who granted 
their fiefs to them. From the time of their early establishment in 
Greece the Company possessed written Articles or Statutes i Capiiu* 
la), ait actual constitution, composed in Catalan and largely based 
upon the Constitutions of Catalonia and the Customs of Barcelona. 
The test of the Statutes of the Company {elu Capitols de la Com- 
pwyia} has unfortunately not survived, although here and there a 
fragment appears in the document^ most notably the article prohibi- 
ting landed gifts and testamentary bequests to the church, 14 To 
important documents the chancellor of the Company affixed the 
Company's own seal, which depleted St- George slaying the 
dragon. IS 

The dufce appointed the vicar-genetaU the chief executive of the 
duchy, who swore fealty to the duke In Sicily, and upon his arrival in 
Athens or Thebes took an oath before representatives of the Com- 
pany to discharge the duties of his office properly, in accordance 
with the Statutes of the Company , The duke quickly acquired, 
however, the right of appointment to the chief military post in the 
Catalan state > that of marshal of the duchy, or after 1319, when Don 
Alfonso Fudrique added the duchy of Neopatras to that of Athens, 
m#r$hal of the duchies. But the highest offices in the state were 

14. 58* Dipf. r <t«. CCXCiV, p. 332, dated Jura S, 1367; rrote alio doc- OCCXC[,pp- 
476-177; *nd C f. dot. CDKiKIlt, p. 50S, lUiHicd property ntd feudal rtVflUlWB WBH [Q ht 
r-;stmni foi&<™tt d'annef who could defend the stHtt) 

15, A copy of 'his seal, flora Hu collecllQB of Count Hcr.ro dc Viry, *'-6E published l?y 
CmliK SchJumbetper, "L: Sceajo in \± oompagriB da rotUiera cttnlxm i Gallipnli, an 
1305," Cernptefsut^a de i'Afadimie etey iirscripihm et txitej'ieiirej. (Purii). 1*15, pp. 
L 31-1 57; M & I'fimitut cfVmdfc wrttaro, VIE (133 l-E ?!*.), aod Guscare 
SLbLUAtb«te«T, Farfkttaild CTialiihlOn, und Atlrieu BLiDiZbrl, cdi,, Sl^HtograpAIt VOrleat 
ialin (Pule. 1943), pp. 204-209. MufllajlAr, Otfflfeu. uh. CCXxV fed. Ltaz, p. 397 j ed E. 
B„ Vt, (& 3, [flares irat aftfli Re$cr da f-lof h t daaQi cb& Company had m*d* a steal seal upon 
wfifcli was represented- Jta betmilnai mtmstnyer setti Jontf and bearing thcinicTlptkmfigetf 
<fc fa tost efpfr jfrarKj hjW twiwt to rtp>g de ffeced&nia (and Tor Manner's «f 
Mncedcjni*, see, y&fel., ^, CCSTV, JjiTlH, pp, 379-3*0; E- VT, 44-45>- The copy dT thfl 
t«al a star I b*ut line official litl* of tie- Company, familiar to ua ftain papal and royal 
docwnefita, Ftlix Ftatiawn «x«rcitut in Rwrwtte partHwi [no< finibvt] ctwnvhw, mi 
whkh kg IicoIjj-, "La Cornpacme catalane," founuildes sewintt. 1966, pp. 80-37, 95 IT., 
who belicwtlut tm's tea] musE be dated titer 1312, 
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reserved , for the most part> for the Catalans themselves, including the 
office of marshal, which, whether by royal appointment or not, was 
apparently held for almost two generations {until 3 354?} by the 
important Family of the Novelles. 

Thebes was the capital of the Athenian duchy. The Catalans in 
Athens conducted various, local affairs as a municipal corporation 
with their own civil and military officers and with their own syndics, 
aldermen, and municipal council. The city of Ncopatras was The 
capital of the northern duchy, within the boundaries of which were 
located the important castle and town of Zeitounion (in Catalan fa 
atd) f the ancient Lamia. A captain presided over the city of Neo- 
patras, and a castellan commanded the garrison in the castle. Condi- 
tions in Neopatras, owing to its semi-isolation in the north, were 
unique, and authority resided not only ultimately but directly in the 
sovereign duke in Sicily or, after 1379, in Aragon-Catalonia. The 
duchy of Neupatras possesses far less history than that of Athens. 

It is difficult Co make valid generalizations concerning the adminis- 
tration of the municipalities, or town corporations in the two ducb* 
ies- Athens, Thebes t Livadia, Siderokastron , and Ncopatras -but they 
all belonged to the royal domain, Greeks served on the municipal 
councils in Athens, Livadia, and Neopatras. The Assizes and Customs 
of Romania, which were presumably the feudal law of Butgutiu'iari 
Athens, gave way in 131 1 to the Customs of Barcelona, which 
thereafter formed the basis of public and private law in the Athenian 
duchy as in Catafonia d and the high court of the Prankish baronage 
was replaced by the court of the vicar-general, which was. located in 
Thebes- Disputed cases were adjudicated by appeal in the royal court 
in Sicily, After 1355, as we shall see, the duke of" Athens was also, in 
the cerenn of Frederick HI, (he king of Sicily ■ this increased the 
ducal dignity if not the ducaJ power. The duke commonly nominated 
the veguers and castellans in the chief towns and fortresses in the 
Athenian duchy; and on the surface the Catalan feudatories, the 
municipalities, and even the clergy possessed fewer rights of private 
Jurisdiction than iiad their Frankish predecessors. The royal act of 
appointment to or removal from office, however, was often not the 
royal will, and again and again in the troubled history of Catalan 
Athens the Sicilian royal duke had no alternative but to actept the 
accomplished fact with which he was firmly presented by his [oyal 
subjects across, the sea, 

The Catalans had made their entrance into the Latin politics of 
Greece as unseemly intruders and they were at first unpopular with 
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aim oat everyone in continental Greece and the Morea-emperor An- 
dronicus II Palaeoloj?us and his imperial governor of Mistta (then the 
father of the future emperor John V[ Cantacuzenus); the Greek niter 
John ][ Ducas "Comnemis" of Thessaly and his relative, the despoina 
Anna of Epirus; the Franktsh barons in Achaea, vassals of the 
absentee prince Philip I of Taranto, among them the Briennist 
retainers In Argos and N&uplia; the Venetian bailie in Negroponte 
and the Venetian feudatories in the Archipelago; as well as the pope 
in Avignon, the vigilant guardian of Latin legitimacy in the Levant as 
elsewhere. All these looked forward to the collapse of the Company 
of Catalan cutthroats holding sway in Boeotia and Attica. They had 
long to wait- The Venetians were the first to become reconciled to 
the Company, or at least resigned to the Catalan occupation of the 
Athenian duchy. Since the Catalans had long been enemies of the 
Genoese and T after the murder of Roger de Flor, enemies also of the 
Byzantine emperor, the Venetians had looked upon Catalan activities 
in the Levant with no particular concern from 1303 to 130°—1310, 
but when the Catalans finally settled in southern Thessaly and the 
Athenian duchy, acquired allies among the Turks, and displayed a 
marked penchant for piracy, the Venetians in nearby fJegroponte 
hud reason for apprehension. Trite change in the republics attitude 
toward the Catalan Company was ftrst markedly demonstrated in a 
treaty negotiated at Constantinople on November 11, I3JD. between 
emperor Androgens H and envoys of Peter Gradenigo, the doge of 
Venice, a treaty that was to last for twelve years. The Venetians 
undertook, among other articles of a&reement, not to go into Byzan- 
tine territories held by the Company, atill in Thessaly in the employ 
of duke Walter of Brienne, altho jgh trading rights between the 
empire and the republic *ere to be reestablished in die territories in 
qnestion after the withdrawal therefrom of the Catalans. ]& 

Although in April 1315, in connection with the Moreote expedi- 
tion of the infante Ferdinand of Majorca, king Frederick 1J of Sicily 
had occasion to ask the doge, John Soranz.o t for friendship and 
devotion from Venice, 17 the Venetians in Euboea found Frederick's 
subjects in Thebes and Athens rather deficient of friendship and 
devotion toward them, Soranzo must have been interested to learn 
from Mahaut of Hainan! t, widow of Louis of Burgundy, who had 
protected her claim to the principality of Achaea by his victory over 
Ferdinand of Majorca at Manolada in Elis (on July 5, J 31 6), that 

IG. Opt, dot. XLVI, pp. 3fi"i8 f>ls*in TliDmai. Diptomatatiulft VttKiG-kmitiHKfii, I, 
□ol Jfi, pp. S2 a.). 
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even aa she wrote (in March ! 3! 7>, some two thousand Catalan* 
from the Athenian duchy were in the city of Negroponte; "We make 
known to your highness that, Owing to the dissension which has 
existed between Messer Andrew Comaro [Venetian lord of Car- 
pathos and of a "sixth" ofEuboea] and Boniface of Verona [who 
held tarystus and a "thinf 1 of the iilauil] and the understanding 
reached between your bailie of Negroponte (Michael Mcnosdnj, 
1316-13171 and Messer Andrew Cornaro h the said Messer Andrew 
has maJe peace and an accord with the Catalan Company in the: 
duchy of Athens, and lias introduced into the city of Negroponte all 
told more than 2,000 of the Company on horse and foot . . . . " The 
island and city were thus in danger of falling to the Catalans > which 
would be a grievous loss to Venice and a peril to Mahaut. She urged 
the doge to see to the removal of" the Catalan force from the island h 
and to instruct the baiiie to make neither peace nor an agreement 
with the intruders. She also requested the doge to direct Andrew 
Comaro to break off his entente with the Company, which he 
already regretted. Speed was necessary to deal with this emergency, 
"and you know well, my lord, that those people in the Company will 
maintain neither faith nor honesty with you nor with us nor with 
anyone in the whole world-"" 

A year later, on March 17, 1318, John of Graving prince of 
Achaea through his "marriage" to the unhappy Mahaut of Hairtault, 
wrote to Soranzo complaining of Don Alfonso Fadrique*s offenses 
against both the Angevins and the Venetians in Negroponte. 19 On 
the following day both king Robert of Naples and prinue Philip of 
Taranto, brothers of John of Gravhia, sent similar letters to the 
doge s i0 who replied on April 13 expressing his gratitude for ihts 
interest in Venetian affairs; but even before having received the royal 
letter*, the republic had had news from Greece concerning Don 
Alfonso Fadrique's activities, An envoy had already been sent to king 
Frederick □ of Siuily, Don Alfonso's father, and the republic hoped 
that the: king would himself put a peaceful and tranquil end to their 

|fl r Hip}., du(L j-ScxXVi, pp. |QJ-1«J Loub Je Ite Liuto, JMVJIniuH hiiKxiquei, m 
{'Pirk lSSO>i j». w v pp. 32-14 (DocumcntE iatitis air Jliistoice dp Fr?mrtfc LuBn&iu. 
Arch. PF. /W, XXV, PP. 5, p- 104; Karl Hapf", "CiflWtibCliLe GrlecrtfiflLuirJi . . . , M in EtSCH 
und Gwlwr* Atf&VKine EiwVvpwiif, LXXXV (1SG7), 41 Jj (ttpi. N*w YlkIe, I. 
347a). cauiw rkucJful, Muhuur. etlb Uis Cat* Lira ll la Compajiiic d« Csstelhin? [Cai^LLirti!] 
qvl writ ai ducaumc de SUbuea [Atrwnil'^ Ike 1K1*e w B s4ai«l it Andrnrfda: Bdartft 2S (of 
[317). BonifBw of V=™p, did bKftue Miy i, I3LS [Dipt., doc. SCIV h pp- 113-11 4 J, 
proauimbLy In Uit ttn 1 fiJ of 1 3-1 1 . 

[fl. Dipt. dDU.J.XXJIIX 7 pp. lflB-109. 

20. Dipl. ItC, XCl, pp. 109-1 IfJ. Kjqt Kubact Wnrfd apJtl OU J line 34 ijbtt., ^ 

XCVJI. pp. 11*^11 7)l 
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problems, [f it should prove otherwise, the letter ends serenely, 
the republic intended to do what might be pleasing to and the 
honor of the state and in the interests of Robert and his brothers, JL 
The signoria of Venice was much concerned with the affairs of the 
Cattle Company throughout the spring of 1318. In April represen- 
tatives of the constable Gaucher of ChatiHon and hla daughter, the 
dowager duchess of Athens, presented a petition to the doge; they 
sought a large loan and ships enough to transport four or five 
hundred knights and a thousand or more infantry to Negroponte or 
to Nauplia. The doge replied that the Briennist feudatories in 
AfgOS and Niuplia were now allied with the Catalan Company, and 
since their own vassals were not loyal> their proposal would only 
entail a vain expenditure of men find money. 11 

On May 8 pope John XXII wrote the tfoge and republic of Venice t 
urging the expulsion of the Catalans from the island of Euboea, 
where Don Alfonso held the fortress towns of Carystus and Larmena 
as his wife's dowry. The pope claimed that Don Alfonso aimed at the 
occupation of the entire island and, which was quite true, that he 
had Turks in his employ; the Venetians should expel the Catalans not 
only from Euboea, but from the duchy of Athens also, in which 
business, the pope indicate^ his beloved son king Robert of Naples 
had some interest, 23 On June IS, 1318, Don Alfonso himself wrote 
a letter from Athens to Francis Dandolo, the captain and bailie of 
Negroponte, expressing his astonishment that Catalans from the 

31. OIpL. dot MCn. p. 111. Tho principle t>r Actum w B i irtuClt thriateded by Ihfi 
GtccJu -of UMn k who in l3S(f ucnipbod. the. Arcadian lukiIgk of Aiavz in Mttpjflfon,. ofmi 
the modern Dirabtiafffi. at*I JCuytaioa, which dv*ikigkj tbe mhy of 0*e ALphens. They ilsi 
Belied the fortress of St, Gcotge htlwuma. Hisrni »™i EajptaLnn (cf. A L Mort4-FaU j k cd, t 
Dbf? de tos fitcha* [Genera, IflftS], put. fr*l-6S4 t jp, 14fr-143; T«n LMienwi, «i„ 
C^nftmjuc it Mortc jp&ris, I9J1 1, pp r 4frM03. tliton, taWej m& R- J- l*cnertj, "In 
CWikjue hi™ nn«*<rt* de I423 h ,h in mfattgrs Eu&ne Titsenmt, U-l, 4fl3, 413^114). 
Kirtg RotiS/L Naples, who v/ux then tiring in Avignon, wax inuub Catic&fiuH] Wilh tllfl 
riluVCiy nt lands km tn the Gfwkj qmj with Uip pnj*B£(i£Hi rtFUuaSe bBangj illJCtGd by thfl 
dUbUU ittal TlLflta. G, H, Monti. Mm>n jfinJf ar^iiire/ (Ti-ni, 191T1, pp. 612-ti29 h hafl 
published ckght letevanl dAciENt&uis dated £om JiiOj- 1$ to Nownflber IDi I JSL ThiiCrwka 
had ttk«n tdB.1a£ltf&n h Kajycinta, ind St. Geflnjo r but un Jtaly IS <1321J h King Rflbfcrt 
awmcd Co think thai Don AXfimso RtdtLqus 'Swith tkit demanl Company" tad *3iz*d (best 
tJwe« pl*oe3 (Mtini I, efl. r p. 626). On Ot (autfr 1 , 1 322, pup* John XXII wi* t* 1he Lndtt 
pniiiajch Nkhaluj awl urchin hop WiJUani Ftonflpanf of PKim, ^ icarntlm "AJfoiMO (lie 
enjrionn and the ether leaden - - , of the Grand Company, - , , Wufcjnj. dunrniaMr in Iht 
darikng&l and rfi;jjJmv nf lieut'h,'" wlici h^d T?f*n 4t4?-?kin£ pri'ncipjlit)' cif Auhn^n: the 
padlflfdl ibd tte jit±ihii}W>p wcrro fci make the Or*nd Cbmpfllljf c*ll □ hjlt <U tbetj CrirnirfcJ 

HtMMty by th* ap|iilca.doB of ecduiHlitJil Mnmpe fDIja?. , dpt. X , pp. ] *S— I W, misdjiied 
by Rdbid J Llmcb). So br b it mmt tw adtnii1iHl r (his Eud proved a. ^jEfier JbaJflcacJoua 
Wtflpnn. 

23, ZM, dpc, scni^ pp, 112-1 13. 
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Athenian duchy had been guilty of depredations against the Vene- 
tians, "with whom we have a truce and art at peace." He promised 
an investigation and the punishment of the offenders; he desired 
peace with the Venetians, of whom, however, he was clearly sus- 
picious." 

An interesting report of June 26 t J 31 8> sent to the doge of Venice 
by DandolOf concludes with the news h "On June 21 at about the 
hour of vespers we learned Irani a trustworthy source (hut a ship of 
4S oars has been armed at Athens. It is to carry two ambassadors Of 
Don Alfonso, (chosenl from among his better people, to the 
[Greek J emperor, and it is to leave Athens tonight. Wc have also 
learned from (he same reliable informant tliat anothejf ship is being 
armed at Athens, which is to take (anotherl two ambassadors of 
Don Alfonso , . - with two Turkish ambassador into Turkey. They 
are going to enlist a goodly number of Turks, from 1,000 to 
1 ,500.. 

Diplomatic representations were made to Don Alfonso Fadrique 
and to hi j father Frederick II of the harm which Catalan corsairs and 
their Turkish allies were doing to Venetian commerce and of the 
ultimate consequences of Venetian hostility to the Catalan Com- 
pany, On September 2 t 1 31 B h king Frederick I J of Sicily answered 
the several grievances detailed by the Venetian envoy of whom the 
doge had written the Angevin princes* Frederick had probably 
warned his son to be careful some time before this, but the Sicilian 
arcliives are very fragmentary for this period. The king, refused to 
recognize as infractions of the peace or as unjust the acts charged in 
most of the oomplaints made against his son Alfonso, and his replies 
to the Venetian envoys are full of Catalan enmity toward the 
Angevin lords of Achaea, 56 But with the Venetians the king of Sicily 
desired amicable relations and the settlement of differences existing 
between them, and iie appointed envoys to treat with tine doge and 
republic of Venice iL to achieve a final peace and concord or a long 
trace between the republic of Venice, her citizens and subjects, and 
Alfonso and the Catalan Company. h,JdJ 

2 J. fyipL. due. XCV, pp. 114--]]$. Cfltila.it pitnej/ wfls uiuoeuing, hewvw. imaitg the 
iJkrtdi ut 1li« Ar<*ip*lap.n> ftl. Dipl. doci KCVJ. lX\Y)\ i6e W. ilfcyd. MttQitt dlt 
du irwttr, (lans, Irvjcy Raynaud. 1 iron. lflfrT), 5 3S. 

25. Dipl. doc- JCCVii], p. M9. Catalui aloof s {i-achc/e*) had W*n on h mid to Eubo&a, 
pnJ (Ime (flrtTwta) had jusi junked Cassandra* on tlw TtiernwLc Gulf- 

26- Dipl. due. CM, pp- Thorns:;, Dipfftftwleriwn vtiretvieventinum. ],«□. (A r 

pp. 1 |3;cf. Scllwi, Oftpian J^nuaatlttn, p. 14. 

27. Dipl., doc. CCV. pp. 1 17-1 TtioiiLii, Pipk'Tftaiarliim \feneso-te\wnltniitsi, l H dg. 6i, 

pp. 1 J 3-1 14. Tfcfl VaieUafi *GndiliiHLS at peaCt])ri:SAn.l&1 la [he SfcillaJl*fl¥Oyi Jc the e&tly 
Wisitcr Of 1 11 & a&l (h* iit^h'i rialifflemi Of [turn fur LHA fcnVrjyi In [alta LC Ft&dfcrlck It i/fi 
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Such a peace was finally establ ished, after detailed negotiations, on 
June 9, 1319, when a sis month* 1 agreement was reached > at a 
conference in NeEroponte, between Don AlfOnw and the whole 
Company on the one hand and on the other the bailie Franc-is 
Dandolo, his councillors, and the feudal lords of Euboca, John de 
Noyer of Maisy, Peter dalle Carcerij Andrew Comaro, and BarthoJo- 
mew IL Ghisi. The Catalans bound themselves to disarm their trading 
vessels and to arm no others in the Saronic Gulf or elsewhere in 
places bordering upon the island of Buboea; vessels with oars they 
agreed to draw up on land, a plant was to be removed from the 
bottom of each hul^ "and the tackle of the vessels themselves should 
be stored On the Acropolis." Such unarmed merchantmen as were 
then sailing from the port of Livadostro ("Rivadostia") might he 
maintained* Tor LivadoslrO was in the northeast cojmer of the Corin- 
thian Gulf n whence the Catalans could neither harry the islands of 
the Archipelago nor combine in raiding sorties with (heir friends and 
allies the Turks.™ This treaty t if strictly adhered to, must have been 
most detrimental to trade with Sicily, Majorca, and Barcelona. The 
Venetians, however, always insisted on its terms. The treaty was 
renewed on May II, ] 32 J - 2 * It was renewed again at a meeting held 
in Thebes on April 5, 133 1- 30 In aJL three treaties the Company held 
itself liable to a fine of 5 h 000 hyperpeis for the violation of its 
pledges, while to the treaties of 1321 and 1331 a half dozen clauses 
or more were added to the specific effect that the Catalans should 
conclude ny new alliances with (he Turks and should not aid them in 
attacks upon the island of Euboea or the Venetian possessions in the 
Archipelago^ 1 These agreements were renewed from time to time in 
the years that followed. With each decade that passed the Catalans 
became rather more reliable h and although relations between the 
Catalans ill the Athenian duchy And the Venetians in Negroponte 
sometimes degenerated into actual warfare, at the termination of 
each such period of armed conflict the Venetians always insisted 
upon the Catalans' never maintaining armed vessels in the harbor of 
Piraeus, 3 * 

pinled in DipL, dan LIV] ,tV[l, pp. l?9~\ 31, Jrnl in Thonuv tfl. . I, n«. 66, ST, pp. 
] I S — I [Tl Tilt- dag* LnSisLtd rhat die- Citabm could not jnainLain Vera*]* Bu.jipp6J niLk Oar! 
{tijttUa MnilB} in r±e Aun«li*li JUCfiy {Rllbid, DipL, f. 130}. 

2S. The lati of [be li*aly of June l3lf h lua often b*ei printed, ni*rt toxmly in 
^.Tfbii'a Dipitnmtcri, doe, CIS H pp, 132-114, 

29. DipL. doc- cxvi, jv- 141-144. 

30. Dipl. h aac. ci J] r, pp. 1 96- 2W. 

J| r D^, Joes. CXVI, p- 142, biiJ CLiIl r p. J9B- 

32. At in 1tic imerslins and uisuoctiira treaty of July 15, 136S (DrpE, dot cctvni h pp. 
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Pope Clement V and his successors in Avignon looked with anxiety 
upon the machinations of Catalan kings in Barcelona and Palermo. 
The Brknnes were a French family of distinguished ancestry, loyal 
Guclfs, and vassals of the Angevin princes of Achaea. Inevitably the 
popes sought to aid young Walter H [VI] of Br Senne^ son of the slain 
duke of Athens, to recover the rich heritage the Catalans had wrested 
from him in the marshes of the Cephissus. Nevertheless, if in the 
confused pattern of interests and events in the Levant, some place 
could be found to employ the Company to the advantage of the 
church, the curia would not be loath to do so. When the crusade was 
discussed at the Council of Vienna the papal vice-chancellor pro- 
posed to the representatives of king James II of Aragon that the 
Catalan Company, now securely established in Thebes and Athens, 
should be employed in a crusading expedition to puss throng 
Greece, subject the schismatic church to the Catholic faith, and 
proceed by way of Christian (Cilician) Armenia against the 
Moslem in the Holy Land. On November 22, 131 1, his majesty was 
reminded of the strategic location, for the purposes of the crusade, 
of the Company, composed of Catalans and Aragoriesc, now in 
Greece, already the conquerors of many lands, 33 But the Cstalan* 
and Aragonese had had too long an acquaintance with papal politics, 
too much experience of Turkish power, too many Turkish friends, 
and too good a stroke of fortune in acquiring the duchy of Athens 
to embart on an expedition to Palestine. The problem of the Cata- 
lans in Greece had, therefore, to be met otherwise, for their activities 
were proving most injurious to the Aneevins and to Latin ecclesi- 
astics both in continental Greece and in the Morca. 

On May 2, 1312, ?ope Clement V wrote from Vienne to lh his 
beloved sons, the Catalan Company in Romania, 1 * that Philip I of 
Taranto, prince of Achaea, had lodged a complaint at the curia in 
Avignon to the effect that the Company had entered into "certain 
conventions and pacts" with enemies of the Catholic faith against the 
prince and his M create vassals. His holiness ordered the immediate 
abandonment of these conventions and pacts, warning the Company 
that excommunication would be the price of their refusal. He noti- 
fied the Company also that he was writing to Fullc of Villaret, master 



34L-342; Ep. M. ThcLKakcs, m 'Eiwmpi? , Eiwp«nt ButninnHie- ErDirtJ^VTII 119311, 
2D0-2US), Cf, ScLldd. CbtsAxrt Dtrmi/bliM, pp. 
33. DipL, JhM. Ill, pp. fiS-fifi. Fot Mntob CilaJafl CFliadlnft. id*SSj CipcchHy tllDK *nf 

HajfliMtrtd Lull, utA S. Atlyi, The Ouante in the Utet Middle Ages (London, 1938], pp. 
74 t"l'.: A. Cottrer H Ratndn Lulls Kmizzaettdeen (BctUd and Lapiii. 1913); nnd E. .Vtixtm 
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of the Hospital of 5L John of Jerusalem, to help expel them from 
"Romania" if they failed to ohey the apostolic admonition. M On 
the same day he wrote to Fulk to the same effect. ,s Tlie Catalans, of 
course, did not desist. Fulk, however, made no effort to drive them 
from the Athenian duchy; he was too much occupied with die affaire 
Of (he Hospitallers on the newly acquired island of Rhodes. 3 * 

Conditions in Latin Greece were neariy intolerable, and complaints 
were continually coming to the curia. Catalan depredation had 
reduced the revenues of the archbishopric of Corinth;- 1 ' 7 the new 
archbishop of Thebes dared not take up reRidence in his see; 38 and 
the aged bishop of Negroponte could not return to Euboea from the 
Council of Vienne because of the general insecurity which the 
Catalan Company had caused. 35 

The pope could not but feel that the cause of Latin Christendom in 
Greece had been severely hurt by the advent of the Catalan^ Tor 
duke Waiter 1 [V] had been a loyal son of the church, an assiduous 
defender of the faith.' 40 On January I4 h 13 J4, therefore, pope 
Gcmcnt V had reason for his indignant letter to Nicholas, the Latin 
patriarch, excoriating the Catalan Company for their attaeks upon 
churches, ewlesiastics h and their fellow Christians, and for the death 
of Walter Li who had been laboring in defense of the faithful. . . 
against the Greek schismatics,'" 41 On the same day the pope wrote 
the patriarch that he should effect the transfer of such properties as 
the Knights Templar had possessed j n the duchy of Athens to 
Gaucher of Ch&tillon, constable of France and grandfather of the 
titular duke Walter EI, in order that such properties might be used to 
defend the faithful against schismatics "and certain other characters 
in a certain Company,*'* 3 Another letter bearing the same dule was 
dispatched to king James 1L of Aragon-" 'since the greater part of the 

34. DipL, inc. ].vj. w.?l-72;R«sttturu ChmentitPbpat P(ltame r IflBS-lSSS), annus 
Bplimns h iuo. 7890, pp. 75-73. 

35. Dipl., doc. LVU. p. 72\Jtt£tSIiim Cfcmcufir v, foe. tit., no. 7B9l r p. 73. 
36- 3« b=hw, pp. M3-286. 

17. Dipt, doc. LVUIj p. 73; Rexettur/t Cltmettiii V, ajimus septimus, on. (J5$-7, p. 23^, 
dated June 23, 1312. 

M. oanL r doc. !.rjt t pp. 73-"7J^Fjeff/jfm dementis V. annus uuMmus, no. SllB r p. lis, 
ial=d July 13, 1313. 

33r Dipl., <toc. LKIJi pp. 77-7S' jTcjrciruPr Clemm Y, hhivs octBms, no. -9153, pp. 
111-132, dil*d 23 Marcti, |J| J. 

40. Lamprnl, E%&apmi, port I, doc. 3 1. p. S2> diced Novmilifti 1 1 . 1 3D9. 

41. Dipl.. (Em. LKIV, pp. BO-81 ; RegctHtm CfemenHs V, annul dojills; no. p. 45 : 
O, ftaynald(B h Anmi^t ecctetiaititi, #d »nn, 1334, rw. 9 (mqL. V [ITiftKp. 23}; LtmprM, 
Egpapha, pari | h foe, Jl h p, 53 ; and Dipl. fix. L XV (, p. fl 3, ef *Vbt, 

42- Dipl., foe LKin h pp. TS-7*; Reftsiutn OfnuMh V. ?JijmE thktou, no- J0L65, pp- 
44-45. sjid cf. fte later of Timury 14 to Fidk □£ Vilhrt tflipj.. d«. LXV, pp. fll- 92; 
Hegettnut, . no. 1*1 fiS. pp. 46-fl 7 ). 
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Company is said to have been recruited from your kingdom hh - asking 
his majesty to warn and to exhort the Catalans togve jp the castles 
and the lands they had occupied. 43 According to a seventeenth- 
century annalist of the kings of Aragon h king James 11 replied that his 
holiness would do well to look upon the Catalans and Arafiortese in 
Greece as L1 the right arm and faithful instrument" of the holy see, 
which might be employed against hie schismatic Creeks,* 1 Be tliat as 
it may* James II wrote twice diiecrly to the Catalan Company, 
expressing a desire to recall them "to the path of righteousness," and 
ordering "that you desist completely from the invasion and occupa- 
tion of the duchy of Athens,, and withdrawing therefrom, completely, 
that you leave it peacefully *nd quietly to its rightful heirs,"** These 
letters, however, were apparently nothing more than a diplomatic 
gesture. 

Vrry likely the Company in Thebes and Athens took the admoni- 
tions of king James II no more seriously than he had intended, but their 
isolation was most serious, despite their connection with the royai 
house of Sicily and the able leadership of their vicar-general, Bcren- 
guerEstahol (I3I2-1316)l On March 26, 1 3 L4 h with 4 gesture worthy 
of them h they formally bestowed upon Guy de la Tour, baron of 
Montauban h third son of the dauphin Humbert I of Viermois (d- 
1307), the erstwhile Latin kingdom Of TJiessalonica. Their soJe claim 
to the kingdom h which a century before had existed briefly (1204- 
1 224), was that their former leader Bernard (Bernat) of Rocafort had 
once aspired to possess it, But now they pledged their every assistance 
to enable- Guy to acquire TJiessalonica,''* for with pleasant memories 
of the Thermaic Gulf and the rich plains of Tiessaly, the Catalans 
would have been happy to extend their sway northward. If Guy 
could help them to do so, he was obviously an ally worth liaving. But 
nothing tame of all this, for a month before (on February 22) king 
Robert of Naples had made Guy de la Tour his captain-general in 

4 3. fSpl, Aim. lxVI, pp. fll-S 3 \ Flatty Aaa engtmentla, ]1, 149-7 i L . 

44. r*dra Ata/ca, l.i.n Amies tiisidritos de las reyes de Aratdn r II (SalBrnme*, 

cap. G, mia. 7-9- , pp. 61 1f -62 v h qua tod Jri Setroa. Cat&iatt Dwnifuiiio*, p, Jfr- Hnbii i Uudi 
doj^bed in tint rot (at uxL uf kdng Jajrart aHeg«l reply In the Archives of (IibOwii of 
Ar^gon In BtrMtona. fptpi. r p- S4, note), but tL wourtd SWFT1 (Q htvt been nthcr in. nrajri, aa 
Jaditi BfUfhl hare tcmlrtnlcJ tike popt h witlt the papil ^ct-cKsncerpr^ awn cbicnfa.l'wm at 
the pnwiiWf UMfplms::-. <rf the CoriipHiiy linlrift (he ron-Cti1li0JiJ3 in tEic-eml VHpI., doc. LII H 

\fr 66). 

45. DipL, aac. LXVII, p. H+, datrf V&xVaty li, 111*, Blld doc LKXII, p. W, dmed 
Mwch 37, [ 31 4 ; cT. doc. LM Xllt r p. 91. Jafllrtt II aJflO wrotu Pfliltp the Paar of Fn nc* Ot hli 
"vmtriieitt J-lfptaalUK 1 ' at the CaTtllaJl COD^iedt *I*d flf Jvis apdorj Id CitaJaBf to 
abandon til* duchy of Athcm to iCt iujhtfnL hein {Ztytf.. doc t. Jt V] [I. pp. M-SS >. 

46. Qtpi., dot. LXK r pp. 8S-S9, dated it Ttieb«™ Mbi** 2*, 1314; j*s *Jin ScMmn- 
b«eei h ChBlandwi h and Blfliic*e1 h Sf£iBo£rapfm tit fOfitni ktvt, pp.2 1 , 
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Lombards and king Robert was one of the Catalans' most deter- 
mined enemies.* 7 

Papal opposition to the Catalan Company continued with undimin- 
ished vigoi t and on September 4, 1318, when the negotiations 
between the Catalan ting of Sicily and the Venetians, were far 
advanced, cardinal-bishop Nicholas, of Ostia and Velletri wrote to the 
doge and council of Venice of the disquieting news that the curia was 
receiving from Greece about the Catalans.** On August 2 T 1319 1 
about the time the news of the Catalan-Venetian peace of June 
became known in Avignon, pope John XXII wrote to Walter of 
Foucherolles (131 1-1324}, Briennist advocate in Argos and Mauplia, 
and to the people and clergy of the ArgoJid diocese, urging continued 
loyalty to young Waiter II and his mother the dowager duchess of 
Athens, 49 According to Karl Hopf, however,, who cites a Venetian 
document of December 6> 1317, Don Alfonso Fadrique had already 
withdrawn from Negroponte and the island of Euboea, retaining only 
the disputed castles ofCarystUS a^d Lartnena. 50 Catalan and Turkish 
piracy oould not be checked t * ] but hostilities with the Venetians on 
a serious scale seem not to have been renewed after Don Alfonso's 
withdrawal fmm Negroponte, And, as we have seen, he claimed in 
June 13 IS to be observing the "truce and peace" which the Com- 
pany already had with the Venetians.. 

The years that followed 13 J 8^1319 were the most secure and 
successful years, the Catalan Company whs lu enjoy in Greece. Don 
Alfonso Fadrique was probably the most distinguished Catalan ever 
to take up residence in the Athenian duchy, and during the years 
that he was vicar-general the Catalans added the only conspicuous 
gains made to their Greek territories after the triumph of the original 
conquest itself. When he passed from the scene t their career as 
ConquistadorSn as they called themselves^ had come to an end. Don 
Alfonso is referred to in all documents-Catalan , Venetian, and even 
Angevin and papat- with the respect befitting the rank of a king's 
son. He is called in the Catalan- Venetian peace of 1319 "the magnifi- 

47. CncCQTOvlue fir, LafllplOb), Athens fin GructJ , IT (Atheru. 1944), 95-97. Guv d= In 
Tqw dwd in 13 1 7; Ik did doI so to Gfttta. 

48. Dipt. doc. CV r p. 128. 

49. Dipi.. *k. cx, pp. 13-4-13 J, C. Media L and G. Js LHojuAn, sd s .,/enn JITJIT/. trffrw 
cwnrawnci, II (Psrla, 190J), no 9419. p. 421. 

50. Hopf, En Erwti an J Ccutia, LXXXV, 41 J (iwpr., J, 347>, whJeft kpidcuibly accutata, 
Ifirt sjmn to indicate ttu( JicfiotlatloBi. wet* tativtt mom advanced Gun ati$ht be asauuitod 
fEditi fl* 4pcunnHif oF Sep<«nb« 2, 1114 fcf. ML r p. 41 J [wpi. t I, 349], and Rubrfd'j 
Dipi, dges, Cin h CIV, pp- 124-J IB). 

5 1. Cf. Dipi., dtjc). c, C3., pp. 32 l-l 2 J h ditai My 1 6 and 26 h 1 3 14. 
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cent lord, Don Alfonso, son of the most excellent [ord h Don Fred- 
erick, by the grace of God king of Sicily ^ and commander of the 
fortunate army of the Franks [Catalans] in the duchy of Athens and 
other parts of the empire of Romania, " si At first Don Alfonso 
appears to have resided in Athens, presumably in the Burgundian 
castle on the Acropolis." He was sorm accepted he a friend and ally 
by the great Lombard magnate h Boniface of Verona, triarch of 
Euboea, who gave hhn his daughter Manilla (Maria) in marriage in 
1317: 

And Ihey [the Catalans] wet* very extent and soon procured a wife for him 
[Fadricrue], and. ja** him to wife the. duU£H let 1 of micei Bonlfazio of Verona, to 
whom had been left all micer BonifaEio pcMS*ssed h namely the third part of the 
city and of the town and of the island of NefirOpflntB, and full thirteen castles on 
the mainland of the duchy of Athens [which Boniface had receded as fiefs from 
the Burrjundian duke Guy II de la. Roche] . 54 And SO Jte had to wife tbia damsel 
who waa the daughter of that nobleman who was. I relieve, the wisest and moat 
CflUttfrOus noble ovei born . . . . And UY ttHa lady En [ Catalan for Hon] Alfonso 
FpderUo had plenty of cMldien anil she w*S the best lady and the wisest there 
aver was In that country. And, assuredly, ahe is one of true most beautiful 
Christians of the worlds I aw her in the houae of her father when she was about 
eight years old ss 

In the late fall of 1317 (or possibly early in 13 IS) Boniface of 
Verona died, and Don Alfonso prepared to press His wife's) claims by 
force of arms, Dispute centered especially upon the claims now put 
forward to, and the Catalan occupation of, the castles of Carystus 
and Larmena on the island of Euboea. Thomas, tor TommasaceicO of 
Verona, who seems, for whatever reason, to have been virtually 
disinherited by his father, claimed the castles, of Larmena and CaryS' 
tus. According to the statement Of Sting Frederick Jf of Sicily, 
Boniface of Verona had held these castles as fiefs from John de 
Noyei of Maisy, and the latter had recognized Manilla's right to them 
and formally invested her with them, deciding against the claims of 
Thomas h while the latter is expressly declared to have accepted this 

32, &fpl, doc C1X, p. 13JiThornaj h £Hpk>mataiium urntiv w n timn n r ], nn. 7D r p. l3Ck 
Cf, Rubtf, Dipf. r docj. LXXXIJE-XCtl: "nobiSs Airbus, iwlus domlrtL ftftJetfld de 
Ar*gnnia"; and cf- Jolm XWTz Ic41tr qS Hay 8, 13 IS: ""riofrilii vir AJfcinsilx, mills dial U nil 3 
cnriHdmi in GiTistp iilii T*wtri Frtfcrin Trtnacrie reps 3llllslr1x" (fXpI- dot- XCIV, P. 1 13), 
nnd sicniUr reFerenco! in aihm dnountnt!. 

53. Cf. Dipl.. Hoc. JdCVLll. p. I IT. dated Jims 26 b 1114; LH . . . dornJniiF Alforatu, qui »t 
AHieros " 

54. Cf. K, Hopf, Storiit tfi KeryUos. trans. 0. J3- $*rdastu (Venice, ISSti), pp. 32-S4; 
Hopf, In Erath and Grvber, LXXXV, 411 [repr,,. 1, 346). 

if. Munlaiwr, OkWw, ch, CCXLIII fad. I_im,pp, *-34-4J5-i *d- E- B, VI, 111; tans. 
Haktuyl Society II, 5321; this ia Hurt inert last reference (o the CartBh™ in Uie> ALHonlan 
duchy- Cf- Rubio i Uwh h ftrquTmerfj iMitnte r>er (Bsccelorii, E91T),pp. 21. 
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judgment 56 Pope John XX however protested that Thomas of 
Verona had been despoiled of his inheritance h JT while the Venetians h 
who looked with fear upon the Catalan possession of Caiystus and 
Larmena, demanded their surrender to the republic, promising some- 
what ambiguously to do full right and justice to the claims of 
Manilla." Don Alfonso kept the castles. In the years that followed, 
hywpvcT, Thomas of Verona made peace with his brother-in-law and 
sister> because upon his death in February 1326 we find him pos- 
sesbed of Larmena and other lands and fiefs on the island of Huboea. 
When his sister and, conceivably, Don Alfonso sought to enter the 
city of Negroponte on March 1 to do homage to tht friarcM Peter 
dalle Carceri, Beatrice de Noyer of Maisy, and Bartholomew TI GhL^ 
for these lands and fiefs, ail three refused the lady h who had eome 
with a large armed escort, admittance to the city. The island was, 
they said, under the protection of Venice^ and since they feared the 
consequences of Catalan possession of such strongholds on Euboea, 
the sienoria would Have to declare the policy to be followed/* But 
the Venetians were not minded to make concessions to the unreliable 
family of the Fadriques, because although major hostilities were 
avoided, it was well known in Venice that Catalan-Turkish piracy w*s 
an almost undiminished menace/ 0 As for the castle town of Carys- 
tus, Venice would be unable to secure it from the Fadrique family 
until 1365-1 366. 

Don Alfonso Fadrique was restless and aggressive, When the young 
ruler of Thcssaty, John [I Ducas Comnenus, died childless in 1318/ L 
Don Alfonso invaded his lands- his attacks wen: rapid and destruc- 
tive^ but some of his conquests were to endure for more than seventy 

Dipl. dac. ccit, p- 123; Thonmi, Etiptomstertum tttitio-levanttmm. I h no- 64 h pp- 
II2-L1J. 
57, Dipi. r doc, XCIV , pp. ] 1 3-1 u . 
5S. DipL h dac. CV l t p. 1 W t Thomas I. flu. 46, f. 1 1 5 

i9. Dipl. . docs, c XX X-vx K x I l r PP- 141- 1 64 , ■toted March 5-4 h I 324> cf. Hopi\ in Ecsch 
aitd Grater. LSXXV. 4 LI. 4]S. 416. 425 drpr-. I 3-41, 349,3S-0. 359). Be*(rk= of Verona, 
TiHJthuf of PctwdjLlr C&r«ri h liad tenanted Jolm it Itoyar- 

40. Marino- Sanudo ToE3dlh,^n XVI (miUart in 1126], in IlBr^ra, tftxta pei , II, JDTi 
ti\ Ffi. KVIJ in fond^i, II, 309. No<e bLso Ep. V (1326K in Boii^s^ l] h 298 h in 

which Sflnudn qkn dilute; on tfie daH£CE JW6S*rtl*d Co til* GtfMk tlkflds by £lie Turks find 
CfifaJani, agpliul wbom Venelluo EutujeH needed * EpeciiL piolection, Sinudo ollndeg to the 
TimUah problem a mtmbat oTiirntt, and incidentally Eamenfe the Ho[pitBL]E[5 , Uflllicrwitli 
Christian pii*tc; the Jstairi fltf JlhodM U^L XMt, LA ian^is, II, SI4,<l?[ed FtfaTimy ] J, 
L3N). 

61. Id Waj> [31 7 John |J j>f TTiemly calling Himself lutd of Attain m wall lu: or hie 
■ttMStral danuui oJ NBapnlTJt& {rtetfwrt dei OHtfMttttwSiti r lift. I[ r IB-. 4 1 [ft], htdeOU, l h 
lTTj>, in 13 ]B due G™t ruling ftmily of (he HL C'jmntJLl" died out in twrh ThessaJy and 
Efijw wJlli [lw rJeaUu af JtOm II jtnd hi? cotuin ThouiHt v-f Eplma CNIccptiorua On^otm 
WWwftr i.>' M H^, VH, II, 3 [CSWff, 1, ns-S79 fh *Pid V||J, ] | | J 283 1 ), 
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years. He seized John IVs capital city of Neopatras. the castle of 
Siderokastron (near the ancient ITeracleaX and Loidonki, Domokos, 
and PharsaLa; lie was also able to occupy the castle of Zeitounion and 
the town of Gardiki in Thessaty, We are fortunate to have an atouunt 
of the Catalan conquests just after 1318 from the pen of the famous 
crusading publicist Marino Sanudo Torsello, who in 1325 wrote 
archbishop Tngturamo Stella of Capua, ehantellor of the king of 
Naples* about Don Alfonso's gains to the north of the Athenian 
duchy. 62 He took the title "vi^r-gcneral of the duchies of Athens 
and Neopatras/ 1 and in later generations, apparently until the estab- 
lish menr of the Bourbon monarchy in Spain, the title duke of Athens 
and Neopatras commonly remained a part of the nomenclature of 
the crown of Aragon." One unexpected result of Don Alfonso T s 
The&aEian campaign of 1318-1319 was that the inhabitants of the 
city of Ptckum, at the entrance to the Gulf of VoEos> offered their 
city to the Venetians, and emperor Andronicus IJ„ since he could not 
protect PteLeum, assented to this acquisition by Venice of a valuable 
commercial station across the narrow strait from the island of 

62. Mbliao StDUdo TOTiatb, Hp. Ill (1325), in Bungir*. GtlUs Bet, 11, 2¥3, and nip!., 
doc, CKXEX* pp, LS*-16l! "... NOMj quae- h»b4o Ae Rtatiinn per lin minim fid* dlfctlUitt 
rt ScigLmji qui vpiLt J 5 Nlgroponle filUlt iKi! DitLt quod AUuWlaj'lnti dlltaWS q'uji'iL 
pLiifiniuin ditntw, e4 quad Oitrifeni, qui djojnuiajitni JbUefn t «<iuJdwtuni, et tencnl in 
JUartii [Thsj&ljfl , LupoiB- \ \jt„ 1a Pt(ru d Nwpatras] ft eaa<ra Lodortchi |LoJdniua| el 
Sttterv-Catiri |tuue HjejwleaJ, Gitottts [of. (fin Cstakti CK6, J.t.. Zcitoiiftlon,. Lamul. 
(indlicftje- |Gnrdifci], £KnjdWp |&0!iwios] 3 e< Fer&elle [PtiBistlfls] ■ .-,EM etinm qiiidam 
Oru^iH , . , , qiiL TOCatur^KT^iftjp, qui tenet cMlmm tfe/Graf^ [of which (here were nmi*L 
1b conUmBfal (iiocc*] *[ de ifa™*] \Qa, L«awjiii n [KHrHt, WiOFl| : *l videjurqwa BjtE 
ttwiiiaJtcrii pflnMiLibitt ld* CatdbiLi^ eo qwjd tradidit socorera warn in worem murc- 
ualco dtclUBMaim |Odo. d& Nu^kEIhk] : et vidEim 4^«xl fewrit k[ fidelitatEm, non mmun 
quod til cJui jttftflLtiiUfi to ul" punaf. VsneLi halienL unum casLrucn iuifn mare in Itlachii, 
nomine Pclcidi |Pt(ku[uU q.liud d* bana ™luntate at nj> licantia T«Lk)illl 4li Im^trarar 
OneconiJi, qui oblinudaHnt iiuH alitor Catrifcni . . . ." 

HicrilLnn, ih* Gnwk Didum of C_*s4jl. #jid. Uconrt h iHfly hflve bf*n (ho mide w ire*t^Ullfl= 
Of MLnili d.C Ni^llei. Uhu in 1 Jflfl-1 5S1 was "irrypr del cflitdL <trn Eft^nyul" iflipi, dac 
CDLXKXEX. p. hJ[ who lift Eslanyo! (if the levi ii accucatej, i.*^ Dun EsUtki!, wns 

and «*ore tiix castle: stwxf, no one fcnowa (LosaerLi. Awsd.. Xx\\ 1SS-I3T). 

Ho p£, bn Encfa «Dd Crutwr, LXXXV, 315, 412 (rapt., i, 244, S56J. and Oininiqim 
pitt-HiMtMtt, p. Jlfi, iiUt l, Wievwl <hc name Miseilirw waa a cubliox of IftrUEacnua, 
whence 1*6 dc#w tintfilurionj ^ltenfied by LoenertE,^ c/f.j pp. Ii4-18i. 

In his Better to the aictlbJallop of ^apUa, Sanudn dwedt at inmo ]eei£JIi mi tfin ftin-ent 
Affeanun Lnmsiion of TJi«iBly, *li1cfa be. UkHigfil mi^ht prtve a. useful dlsLcartJaa la Die- 
Catalan*, whu □□wmr tcirnsd to Uft wJUl Uk Albfltlbinai BMOJlf; the f^JLICCn Catalan 
feudatories (J ran in ibe- Jot of 1JB0-13SI it ^ne wwt MmJtri, wtHIcji 'idr Mitjf 1 " by the 
scribe. An Albanian dtleftabt,. thli Dimitnj bgd l n 500 horse under his command and flew the 
loyal bban.t-1 ai a bom noal or AmganOhilLmla {Dipt, doc. CDLX J£J IX, |>. $48 h *nd doc. 
CDLjtt, p. 52*, sddiwsed to H, kn;o[nte MlitiS- and su Loenecti.^ df., itui. IW, 191, 

er^ i«, i*e>- 

fjl. Seflon, Cflrtlfcr? iomfihrJiOfi, p. J I, DDte 37. 
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Euboea, 54 Don Alfonso had no alternative to reluctant acquiescence. 
After the conquests of tilt Serbs and Albanians, led especially by the 
Serbian tsar Stephan Dushan, who in 1 343 annexed Thessaly as well 
as EpirUS to his domains N the Catalans h«d n o chance of recovering 
the fortress towns of Pharsala, Domoko*, Gardiki, an J Litem ia, 
which they had somehow lost. 65 

Ten or a dozen yeara after his conquest tjf Neopatras. we find Don 
Alfonso seeking personal enfeoffment of the town and castle, a 
crown properly. On April 15, 1328 {or 1329 or I330) t he sent a 
petition from Tliebes, the only original Catalan document we possess 
from the Catalan chancery in Greece h to his cousin king Alfonso IV 
of Aragon, asking the latter to intercede with his father king Fred- 
erick II of Sicily to giant him the castle of Neopatras. He informed 
king Alfonso +h that the aforesaid lord king, my father, lias by his 
favor provided me with sin castles which he has kindly given me: in 
the midst of the said six castle? there Is one castle called Neopatras, 
which is the center of the area and the capital of the duchy of 
Vlachla." He acknowledged that he had many times asked his father 
for Neopatras, always unsuccessfully, but he hoped that he might 
still attain his objective by Aragonese mediation. H He failed again. 
Fredericl: IT doubdess believed that he had already alienated quite 
enough of the royal domain. It is difficult to identify the ll six 
castles" which Don Alfonso stated his father had given him. Until the 
Serbian conquest of Thessaly t Neopatras was "in the midst" of all 
Catalan strongholds north and west of Thebes. In any e\ertt Don 
Alfonso had become lord of Salona under circumstances we do not 
know, but possibly the fief had escheated to the Company upon the 
deaths, without heirs, of Roger Deslaur and his wife t the widow of 
Thomas III of Autre mencourt. Don Alfonso probably possessed, in 
the north, the castles of Pharsala and Domckot, as well as Gardiki 
and Zeitounion east of Neopatras, and in the south he certainly held 
those of Lotdonki and Veteranitsa. Like Neopatras, gid^rokastron 
was a crown property. The decade of the 1320's was the period of 
Don Alfonso^ enjoyment of power and success. He was vicar-gcncral 

64. flc^i, ffbfoJre tfu famrmsae du T.rvant r I. iSi. AtLTnriiag to JO article in tbe 
■CfcmlBH-Venetifln twu yexY trtic* of Aprkl 1331,. Dm Alfonso and (he Onmptny were mt 
ta mctJeit Ftfltouin » lnflf ai III? Inhabitant «Diair»d i^mhr thr dprainnLjn nf rhE rcpuUfc: 
{Dipl. *w, CLHL, p- 199, pn*l TTwwn^j, Dfptomaisritiift vtnetoJenmloHm, 1, no. 10fl, p. 

SS- at m, dnk. FK fixed., KXV t no. L* h p. 105, notes thnt Flurwla, Ikuiteikoa^Bd 
GaiflikJ do rtol oecitr Ln. ti» document* relating to the Chi^Ihd ducbiis. a*d so mini have 
been Lost early L Llkhib a]so docs not appear in the iJa«imcTit5- 

66. Dipt., doc, CXLr, jh 172; " . . . PHtria* qpi =s |Hhis tsstap del ducam dc La 

rjhqu* - - - -" 
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from 13 17 to about 1330; why he was removed from office we do 
not know. On November 20 h 1330, he was made hereditary count of 
Malta and Gozo in the mid-Mediterranean." From his wife Mjtrtdla 
fie had received the lordship of Aegina and the fortress city of 
Csrystus on the island ol" Euhoea. Manilla also gave him five sons 
who in after years were to play Leading role* in the history of the 
Catalan duchy uf Athens. 

For twenty years young Walter Jl [VI j of Brienne was brought up 
in the hopes of winning back the Athenian duchy which his father 
had lost to the Catalan Company in the battle of the Cephissus. His 
mother Joan of Chatillon and her father the constable of France had 
kept his interests constantly before the popc^ the king of Naples the 
doge of Venice, and the king of France. Pope John XXCF had 
continued his support of young Walter's right to the ducal coronet Of 
Athens j and when Walter was ready at last to prosecute his claim hy 
forte of arms, the pope directed the Latin patriarch and his venerable 
brothers of Ottanto, Corinth, and Patras to preach a crusade, with 
* c thal full fonsiveness of all their sins" to those who participated, 
against the Catalans, "schismatics, sons of perdition, and pupils of 
iniquity, devoid of all reason, and detestable,"** On July "21, 1330, 
ting Robert of Naples granted permission to his feudatories to join 
Walter's projected expedition against the Catalan Company in the 
duchy of Athens and, with some reservations, remitted the feudal 
service due the royal court to those who fought with Walterr** On 
October 1 2 king Robert published throughout his kingdom the papal 
bull (of June 14) announcing the crusade.™ 

[n late August 1331 Walter assembled at Brindisi an army appar- 
ently top large for his resources; it included some eight hundred 
French knights and five hundred Tusean foot; to transport them to 
Epirus he mortgaged many of his holdings; and, tike his father before 
him, he pledged his wife*s dowry in the "business of Athens. 1 " As 
vicar of prince Philip of Taranto + whose daughter Beatrice he had 
married, Walter occupied (he island of Santa Maura (Leucaa), the 
mainland stronghold of Vonitsa, and Arta, capita] of the despotate of 

67. lY. Dipt., ddC. COCKCIU. pp. 4&l-i%5. TTie bSL dattJrtWUL to t*fai to J>0lt A]frjii5*>*i 
itcu-pHLftttl, pnteaid&it iti din-otu A ihtnatvm. Is dated Mutch 4 h 1 326 0tpt, , dro, CKXSH, 
j^lfiJ-tfM). 

4H. Dipl.. dots. CL, OLII. pp. lm-lW r 193-W.djted Jlhui L4 r 1 130. The SodfodaiUCat 
ball Iflftttd JpMl the CalidajftS did flat apglljf [q Utb buds suuh ai NaopfllMiamS EflilOUrtiMl 
which ttwy had conquered front ti» breaks Jn 1 3 IS— 1 31*. 

$9, Dfpi r doc, CLIj pf, 191-192 jC, GiHttwck, Guahieti VI di Brienne, dttosdi Anne t 
wjjrfdlf (Nnpl« h 1896), p. S7. 

7Ur Dtpi>te>*. CL1I, pp. lSl-l96 k d*(cdNoMaTib*r22 t 111 
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Epirus, forcing count John TI Orfiini of Cephalonia to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of king Robert. Walter made his way across the 
peninsula, expecting to vindicate by victory m battle the name of 
Brienne in Greece. The vicar-gencral of the Catalan Company was 
Nicholas Lancia, 71 who refused to meet Walter in the open field. 
The months passed. Walter ravaged the 4naunEryside h but his funds 
were running out. No help could be expected from the Venetians; in 
April 1331 they had renewed their treaty witii the Catalans, On 
February 28, 1332, in the Franciscan church of St. Nicholas in 
Patras, archbishop William Frangipani ( 1 3 ! 7^1337) again proclaimed 
the ban of excommunication against the Catalan^; 72 Walters head- 
quarters were apparently at Putras. He found no support anywhere 
among the native Greeks, which does not speak badly for the years 
of I>on Alfonso's rule. The expedition proved to be a failure, and 
Walter returned to Brindisi in the tale summer of 1232. He had won 
for himself Leucas and Vonitsa> restored for years the Angevin 
suzerainty over Fpirus, and probably made more secure his hold 
upon his fiefs of Argos and Nauplia in the More a," 

During the years 1334 and 1335 Walter contemplated another 
attempt upon the duchy of Athens, He appealed to the pnpe, and the 
usual ecclesiastical fulminations were forthcom [ng r On August \2> 
1334, John XX I [ repeated his excommunication of the Catalans. 74 
On December 29, 1335, archbishop William Frangipani again excom- 
municated the leaders of the Catalan Company-duke William of 
Randazro; Don Alfonso Fadrique and his sons Pe,ter and James; 
Nicholas Lancia* the vicar-general of the Company ; Odo de Novelles, 
the marshal; and more than a score of others." But success de- 
pended upon Venice, and on November 4, 1335, the signoria refused, 
with expressions of their profound love, trj help him, although they 

71. A dMliffl*(lt Of AlWBt S r I lit , JWffta (0 Odo it NorePes, miriial erf" Hie Carttp»B(J>. 
as vSarias . . . in partibuj Rvmanie fflipl, doc. CLIV, p, 30 L>- H* na.y Itaw&lwtn. appointed 
in uariffiind Lite Cwupuiy ngMoai Walter. Ho-jif h in Ers^K nnd (jrubtr. LXXXV, 4l£b h l22a 
(teflr., I, 3j«, 3Sfi*), refer* to Odo df No*=lle5 M "tieradilaiy marcher ffibmvacfMli) itf 
ilie AdLtntan duchy, for wtdeb 1hcjc stems (o fce no e*jden™. 

72. Chas. Du Ctnp h Httfvtr* 4* iVmfvv <fc CWflntwo^e. ed. J, A. Auction,, II [Paris* 
[*36) h 2M- Hojrf k in Eisoli ajid Gn*« h LXXXV, 4J9-13Q, am) rf. pp. 4HM2 1 (repu I, 
3Mf.,cf, 354 f J. 

T3. Hopf, op. tit., LXXKV, 430, 441 freiw., t, 1*4. 375 >. 0* tha value of tlie AjjoJH, 
[Krte LutlMll, -h ljiiiu ■JT Aiblj »d Maiipl^ J^tfri o/rAf BrlrtA Sthoot 6t Rvmr, XJfXJV 

T4. G, MuJt*[, 6d_, Aub JfJtTJ.' lerita oiwnntffls*. JEIU (fatit, 193-3), m- «752, P- 1*2 i 
printed in mil Ifi LatiipftM. E£jpvpha. part 1, doe, 34„ pfi, J 3 -W. nnd in RubkJ, £ty£. duo, 
CLVIIL pp. 2*6-2*9, bnl Incorrectly dated 1333 In Twill Umpro* and Rubin. 

On Cants Buchori), &™mtrJr«pi , * h TI h 204-205; Hopf, op, rir.. LXKXV^JG 
(rfpcr, l> 3-70); and on Tfr=ir hhpc*, 3.i^i,Dipl, t p. octt. 
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offered him the use of state galleys to reach Glarentsa or his lands in 
the Morea. 1 * 

Through the decade of the 1330's Walter of Brienne continued his 
diplomatic efforts to ensure that the doge of Venice and the papacy 
should not forget his claim to the Athenian duchy." The archbishop 
of Thebes, however, the tough-minded Domini can hnard Tucoyni, 
whtjni Orient V had made titular patriarch of Antioch (in 1311) 
and John XX I [ had returned to the Theban minster in the spring of 
\326™ entertained Chibelline sympathies, and was hostile to Wal- 
ter, who in March 1337 denounced him to the pope and requested 
the renewal of censure against the Catalan Company,™ Two years 
later, after further inquiry , Benedict XII not only moved to gratify 
Writer's request, but ordered the vicars Of "Constantinople" and 
NegroptHtte to cite Isnand and His vicar Gregory of Pa via h also a 
Dominican, to appear withEn sis. months at the curia in Avignon to 
face cluvges of having disregarded John XXIF& eHcotrrmunicatiort of 
the Catalan invaders of the Athenian duchy^ in whose presence 
[snard had deliberately celebrated! mass, and on whose behalf he had 
falsely published a declaration that the papacy had relaxed the ban 
of excommunication which had fallen upon them,** Walter of 
Brienne, however, never returned to Greece, although he always 
planned to do so. He became in after years the tyrant of Florence 
(1342-1343), fought at Oe C y in 1346, and died a constable of 
Fiance at Poitiers in September 1 356. He was the last of his line. 11 

After the Brienne expedition of 1331-1532 the Catalans in Greece 
enjoyed a period of relative peace and prosperity. When about I330 h 
or possibly before, Dun Aifonso Fadrique vyas removed from the 

7i . HrfWf i flP- Of. . LXXXV. 43 3 , 136 {:*pt I. 367, 310); Dipi . dow, CLMII h CLXITI, pp. 
2 12- -214 h and cf, dot. CLX V h pp. 2 1 4— 21 S. 
11. C£. Dipl., docs. CI. XV, CLX VII, r?r 114-21* . 

1i . Dipl. . does. U {!\K XV, pp. 63 h 1 WH 67; Atgntmn dfrnenth ¥ r arums sqrtimus. ru>. 
?2S-5 r pJlL 158-159; Duditgt f*d- BuchpqljCfcwsfflnfiiKtfJfa. JL 19ft. 

DipL r doc, CLXVII, p, 21*i Lampiot. £&npita r pat I K doc. 3-7, pp. ;. J. H, 
V5rkL, ed„ jftrmwr A7/- I* Nfw wfflmHns* I (Plana, 1903}, mo. £214, p. 493. Walter had jetd 
ip ir.ruroeprud ktlef from archtisJiop Imaid fo Ida; ftudwlcfc of StcUy, 

50. VL3al h fiatiofr *//.' ZitfMi nnrifttLna, II (Fam, I9»), op. 7420, pp. INM-IO?, djilad 
Hatch J A, 133?; j^pf., dec. cut VIII, pp. 217-220, misdated. I3JS; Lamp™, Espepfm, 
pajt I, doc. 35; pp. l-ncrcftn, "AHitnHCI HtcpBtrjs," Arch, FF. frwtd., XXYM 
C1">SS>, itta.rii, 70, pp, 43-14. 

51. On WiJter h a espedJlhKt h cf. SeLiaft, Qufebfl HotnimriiOTi, pp. 36-14. Ceinrc Pioli. 
^NikwJ JciujoicntL iBtfltno a CutlUeri VI iL BiLsrtrie^ hIlkj d'Auna « ^rtbtk di Flrtnat" 
Ar<drtvk? ttwico irafkmo, 3rd aat. h XVI (IS72}. 3>-S 2, has puUEatod. a test nil Walt*i h e wid 
diijcd July JA, 1347 (murja(cdi Jwic 19 by Hie editor), 011 triilcft cf. Hopf, GfrraflfcjijH 
JTTAfWViwnfT (BerlJr, ]873k pp, XKIX-XKX. 537, ar*d LuUraTJ, of AigsM artd 
tV^TipUn," P . 37, 
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vicariate-general, conceivably at the Insistence of the Venetians as the 
price of their neutrality! the policy of Catalan expansion came fo an 
end. Since his successors were less aggressive, the Venetians worked 
with them more easily. The Turks became a menace to the 
Catalans Sn the Athenian duchy almost as much as to the Venetians 
in Euboea. 412 The Venetians may ha?e believed that the Catalan 
Company, without Don Alfonso, would assist tliein against the 
Turks , EJ and a Venetian document dated March 4, 1339, probably 
after Don Alfonso's death, seems to indicate that the Catalans were 
wiliing to assist the Venetians to maintain the naval defense of 
Euboea against the Turks. 

As the power and enterprise of the Turks grew, a change in papal 
policy became necessary; relations between Avignon and Sicily be- 
came slightly relaxed (although complete reconciliation would not 
come until 1372); and in 1339 pope Benedict XII had much fault to 
find with conditions in the kingdom of Naples (although the papal- 
Angevin entente remained firm). King Robert could not hope to 
restore Walter to his distant duchy, and the Turks were an increasing 
menace to the Angevin principality in the Morea. 83 Thus it finally 
came about that, shortly hefore his death, Benedict XII wrote from 
Avignon in February 134] to Henry of Asti> Latin patriarch and 
blshot> of Negroponte, that the Company's procurators would be 
received at the curia to treat of the Catalans' reception back "into 
the bosom of mother church. In 1342 the difficult Lsnard died* 
and the Carmelite friar Philip, formerly bishop of Salona (1332- 
1342), replaced him as archbishop of Thebes.* 7 Benedict had 
planned a leajeue of the great powers against the Turks ^ his successor 
Clement VI continued his work; and on August 31, 1343, he named 
the patriarch Henry of Asti papal legate in the crusade against the 
Turks. M On October 21 of the same year Clement wrote Henry 
directing him to undertake the reconciliation of Walter of Briennc 

S2. Of. Harbno Sara*) TMwflo b £JL XXI h In Bonsai?, Gam O&i, 1], 3l4 h al«> \aVipt„ 
doc. CKLIV, pp. 1 73-1 T6 r dated February IS>1329, 

B3. Of. Dipl., doca, CLKU r CLXIII, pp, 112-2 14- The VBii&1:itfiS WCUld Jl&t it Uiy [Ble 
jjWWalcer nf ftJeiitic jjiy aaalrtanec agaJoit (he Catalan*. 

B4. Dipl. r 4m, C LXKIEI h pp. lli -226, Amt ct, Hppf , bi Eiv h ,w± Grub*:, LXXX.V, 43flb 

8S. SfH-Ol, Cfl/siin &Qr?iinatrct/\. p. 47. 

S6. GWCSR D^inncl, cd., JerioSf JC/l: I.-zttm tiaiet, paltruet W Offlfflet itf wppgrUrnt a In 
fhwwe, (bk. [I (1 Wl), iw. fl I Q, ldIi. 515-516; Dipt. Aw. CLXKV El h pp. J2fl -119- 

87, Dipl. dac. CLTtJi3Jt h pp. 2JQ-23I, dji«d 26 h 1342; in 1JS1 PliLlip w*i 

trnniferred fmra ihz Thtban jr(AdLa64ie CCi CcHZi Iri KWlilftfn. lal/y Blld SireBw PuiTi 
suct*6il*d tibia tihid . doc. CKCVtll, p. 23 tj, 

fcft. DtpL. doc. CLXSTtl, pp. 232-3341 Lamp™, Espaphe,. part I h due- 39, pp. 70-7* i 
t\atfit\& Daprez, edU dement VI: LettrsstloKi fa«. 1 (150 [), dp- lfil-163. 
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and the Catalan Company to advance the planned offensive against 
the Tiufcs. fl * After Henry's unexpected death at Smyrna In the 
Turkish attack of January 3 7, 1345, the pope gave Instructions on 
Apti] I > I345 h to continue the: efforts to effect peace between Walter 
and the Com puny, fur it ivas important to the prosecution of the war 
against the Turks.™ Great interests wert at Stake, an J as the pope 
had written to- patriarch Henry on August 3!, 1343 3 the Turks- were 
"thirsting after the blood of Christian people and yearning for the 
extinction of the Catholic faith/ hSi Finally , on June 15, 1346s. at the 
behest of Humbert IT, the dauphin of Viennois, who was then in the, 
cast on the second Smymiotc c-niiade, pope Clement VI removed for 
three years, without prejudice to the rights of Walter of Brienne, the 
bans of excommunication and interdict laid long before upon the 
Catalans and their lands, provided the Catalans furnished a contin- 
gent to the army of the crusaders." 

The Catalan Company did not take part in the cru$ade> and before- 
the expiration of the- three-year period h as provided in the papal 
letter of suspension,, the bans were automatically renewed "entirely 
as before/* In 1 35 4-1 35 5 t however, king Peter JV of Aragon, while 
seeking to get possession of tlie head of St. George, patron of 
Catatonia, which was preserved in the Catalan castle of Livadia, ,a 
promised the Catalan Company that he would use his fuil influence 
to have the interdict lifted. 114 On September 16, 1356, Peter JV 
^rote cardinal Peter de Cros, asking him to seek the removal of the 
interdict "for the confusion of the infidel Turks and of the schis- 
matic Creeks, enemies of the Roman Catholic faith," 95 and on 
December 3, 1358, pope innocent VI suspended for a year the bans 
of excommunication and interdict ^ but they were renewed "just as 

tlWirawr Yi: Lettret doses £ul\ I, so. «5, eoli. znJ-Ktf: Dipl. <toc, CLXXXII, 

pp t 234-135. 

90. C&mcnt PT.- Lams rfMra . . . , fjic 2 (192i>, no. 14M, coh, 4S2^&4] Dipf. r doc- 
CLKXXI[I> pp. 236-337. RvbiA, Dipl., p. 237, note I^jhImtk the d*(c of Henry's death 
OrtJy beCaWSS 1M bud mudated the dDcnmoil; for the fsctJ nnd sources, see A. S. \t\yr, 
Owjfl* til ihf Laity Middle Aget. pp. und Uditjfc, f £m*at J'AfdiK pp. 
L?0 ]?4, The tiuifldcta lud taken Smyrna ft lug TJanm Ptihs. amir of Ay din, oa Qtcnbtr 
Zflj l?44- (LemerlCfO^pL nrj'r, , pp, ISfi— J9fl)j they lueld Uh city uniJL Lla Gcc*ipa(Jort by Tbnut 
the Lome in I4flf3. 

91. iJ^t, dod CtXKXI h p. 2J2- 

«. DifiL. decs. CLXXXVEH, CI-KKXIX h pp r H2 24?- 

43. iJfpt. dOC. OCX IV, p. 293, djtcd Dacembej 1, ]3j4, ind dncL. CCKV-CCXK, pfi- 
293-2W, On tile exttflOtdJrtfciy History of [fail reJic, ice K. M. Seftnn, "Snirrt G*otse>! 

Head," 1 Speculum, XLVIII ( ! 97 1-1 2. japtiitud in his Europe^ the Leu/it ... r rxs. VII . 

94. DJpi , doe. CCKX[ h p. 2-9-7 , dated Hamlt 1 7> 1 3JS . 

95. Zfjpt. dw, CCXKX, p. 304. GatdbiaJ Pttar da-Cros wasOemtnL Vl^ nephew (Onnid 
EHbel^/perareAw (WWhvt m«fj^ei'^ r I teflr. l9nD|, 

96. £l^i, doc, CCXSXV, pp. 3D?-3]ft. 
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be Fore," and on December 25, 1363 h they were removed again for 
three year* by pope Urban V,' 7 The Catalans had a hard time 
making peace with the church, and many of them abandoned Latin 
Catholicism for Greek Orthodoxy. 

When Don Alfonso Fadrique died about 1338, Catalan relations 
with the Venetians in Negroponte h which had much improved since 
his removal from the Yieariate-general of the Company in 1330, 
became still more friendly. Through the decade of the 133Q T s, too, 
the Catalans were anxious to preserve good relations with the Vene- 
tians to help offset Walter of Brienne's influence in Naples and 
Avignon. The Venetian* still had occasion, however, from time to 
time, to complain of Catalan violence and piracy, for in March 1 350 
the Scrtnissima was distressed by an attach upon Venetian suhjects 
in Pteleurn by "members of the Company and the Albanians," arid 
held up to opprobrium the piratical conduct of Don Alfonso's eldest 
son f Peter [[] Fadrique^ 

Peter had succeeded his father about 1338 as lord of Salona, 
Loidorilci, Veteranitsa, Aegina + and possibly Zcitounion. His fiefs 
were confiscated to the crown between 1350 and 1355 fot reasons, 
wrote king Frederick III, "which we believe are not unknown to 
you," but which are in fact quite unknown to us. Peter died before 
1355. Nevertheless, his brother James recovered his fiefs, and thus 
succeeded him, as their father had wished if Peter left no heirs." A 
third brother, J ohm was lord of Aeginu and Salamisin 1350, 1W and 
a fourth. Boniface, possessed -apparently as a legacy from his moth- 
er, Manilla of Verona- the stronghold of CaiyStuS in Eubqea and 
certain other valuable properties in Attica which in 1359. after long 
residence In Sicily, he appeared in Greece to claim. LCi With the 
passing of the vigorous Don Alfonso, the great day* of Catalan unity 
and strength in Greece had come to an end, but with some vicissi- 
tudes of fortune his descendants prospered after him. 

DlpL, dot CCLV, VP- TT»e ditasiar of tin: dephlsw* wns ottet rnigottco at 

Hie P-itrwli-domiTHtri cuti*, when* tbr Aiberiut diKliy was retard** ns tha puttHSfm dr 
turf ur Hue Bckunea and 1hsir licir5 t "U^Lnins AUwrutum detTDtw aecn(*us <t"° itomUw 
Magm SwtctiE pro Ln(Hrf=rtJg™ GitUtoTu <Hida . . . h " Ivi (he taru wrrapatiadicaUy llftal 
fitjii lJw Grand Company fci Jjpnd nann. 
9fl, i^pt, d'>=- C3tc:v, p. 15 3- 

99. CT. Dipt, dot CCKXEII. pp. 29S-M9; Riwim Gr^rio. Ad Lt O|p*re edite id 
(neditt risutrdittit it SMU (2nd sd Jh Pakrnio, Iff? J), p. &>PL do^ OCLTtsrr, pp- 
356-J57, rating tu Hi* pQstaKloQ of Sak>na h Loid^riti, and Ve**rauLtifl by James, Uw 

SMtmJ aan aTDaai AJFodSOl 

100. Dipl., dafc. CMCVI. p. 1S4. 

101. CS. EoLi&a. Catalan Dvmirwtitut, pp. 50--5 ! . 
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When the infante Don Manfred, duke of Alberts, died at Trapani in 
Sicily on November 1317, his younger brother succeeded him in 
the ducal title as William \l. Twenty year* later, on the night of June 
24-25, 1337, their Anergic father king Frederick II of Sicily died, 
and by his will, dated March 2% 1334, William Il h s right to the 
duchies of Athens and Neopatras, as well as to certain possessions in 
Sicily, was confirmed. i<a Frederick II had provided in his will that, 
if William [I wished to go to his dominions in Greece, his elder 
brother, kin* Peter II, was to supply him with twenty armed galleys 
and two hundred knights with pay. The young duke's illness and the 
confusion in Sicily which followed Frederick irs death prevented 
any such journey to Greece. On May 1 1 1 1 duke William H made 
his own wilJi three months later he was dead (August 22); and a 
younger brother the marquis of Randazzo, became duke John [I of 
Athens. He was the only one of Frederick ir$ sons with anything like 
the stalure of their father. It is said that in 1 344 lie sought to raise an 
army of six hundred knights and four thousand almo&tvers in Atagon 
for an expedition against the Turks in the Levant, In his will, dated 
January 9, l34S h John II of Aragon-Randazzo acknowledged the 
receipt from the Sicilian royal court of 1 7,000 ounces of gold "for 
our voyage to Romania," and he wished the money returned to the 
court if death should prevent his going; to Greece. 

On April 5, 134*, John of Randazzo succumbed to the Black 
Death; his son, Frederick I, succeeded him **duke of Alliens. Blasco 
of Alagon, count of Mistretta and guardian of the young Frederick I, 
is alleged to have urged his ward to undertake an expedition to 
Athens in 1349, but like the plan of his father. John II, this too came 
to nothing, and Frederick I of Anagon-Randazzo died in his turn of 
the plague on July 1 1, 1355, Frederick I was now followed as duke 
of Athens and Neopatras by his nephew Frederick H, who became 
shortly thereafter king Frederick III of Sicily. Frederick [IPs rule was 
never strong In Sicily where he was, it could not be otherwise than 
weak in Athens where he was not. He prolonged his failure, however, 
as a sovereign over Sicily and his Greek dominions across the sea 
through twenty-two years (1355-1 377 

[n 135 1 the Catalans in the Levant got caught in the renewal of the 
commercial war between Venice and Genoa ( i 350-1355). King Peter 

]C12. The LH[ oi (tic will lut publtflwd by Gni^ppe La X*tub.,Archivit> iroykwper 
b Sictlfa IE-Ill (L9W-l?37; puhitilud 1M8>, 13 ff., ™iJM W. 33-Mi Rublk 

Dipt. , -Aoc. CM JC h pp. Mfi-2 ] 0. 

103, For Uiejbovfl, se* Setlon, Cm to* notstinaiSon, pp. 15-17, iw. not* 27, Duke Juhn 
I of Alliaiit John 4c In Roche (12G 3-IZBD)- 
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IV of AragOrt took much interest in the Greek dominions of the 
Sicilian branch of his. family, an interest which setm? to have been 
neither much resented nor resisted in SiciJy, On June 1, 1351, 
therefore, Peter wrote the Aragoncsc and Catalans in Greece^ his 
countrymen whom innate constancy and [oyalty, he declares, bound 
with indissoluble tics to the crown of Aragon with & strength no 
distance could diminish. His majesty informed the Catalans in 
Hiebes, Athens, and elsewhere, nf revolt in his kingdom of Sardinia 
and Corsica; he was now at war with Genoa and in alliance with 
Venice; and thus did the Catalans in Greece learn that they too were 
at war with the Genoese. ]W On January 16, 1351, a treaty had been 
concluded at Perpignan-it was rati lied by the doge on July 12- 
between the republic and the king of Aragon in order to effect the 
final destruction of the Genoese, fcmperor John V] Cantacuienus 
was forced into the alliance against the Genoese, m The latter gave a 
good account of themselves, however, and a fleet of siKty*two ships 
under Pianino Doria laid siege to the- fortress town of Oneus, a 
Venetian possession in northern Euhoea. Catalans of the Athenian 
duchy dispatched a force of three hundred horse and a targe body of 
foot to hold Ore us against the Genoese and prevent their establishing 
themselves in the island, l0f After a siege of two months, from 
mid- August to October 1 35 J, the Venetian fortress was saved by the 
arrival of Sid from Venice and of a strong Aragonese fleet under the 
admiral Pons of Santa Fau. After this, if the Catalans in Athens and 
Thebes played any part in the war, record of it seems not to have 
survived, although we read in one document of Aragonese-Catalan 
crewmen from the fleet who made their way to the Athenian duchy 
after suffering shipwreck 1<n 

On February 13, 1352, nesir Constantinople a major naval battle 
was fought when the Venetian and Aragonese fleets Sighted the 
Genoese cruising in "Turkish waters." Both sides claimed victory in a 
brutal encounter, and Santa Pau wrote to Peter IV of victory over 
the Genoese, claiming the capture of twenty-three of their galley s h 
with the destruction of all aboard, and the loss of only twelve 

104. Dipf., doe, CxClJt L -pp. 157-3 J5. 

I OS. Cf. Camilla Majifmni, "L? Rdaaaiii ftaCenaw, I'nupfini liiinnti™ c i Turelii " Atti 
&tk Scwfftd ti&K dt tiatii peirw, XXVIII fl896-l«Hh TM ft., and on Hie bscl^ranrd 
tTt* Aj^onewVotetiaji alUaiira su IJie detflUnf stutdy «T Maria Btu^ettU "C&nLr&utA jlh 
araria dcDc iclgzinni veneto-geinoYBsJ dal 134* j| 1 350," in rhe ATisctNanea (ft warm vetreta, 
iid sr., IX (Venice, 191*1). 

1M. NfcepOKTiii CcBBpm?, XXE, 22 iCSffS, 111,47 H.}, bur, acenrfing to * no(e ijiWUUam 
tWbi {It. Sjl P- LarttflireJ, 'lot^fia rift to^KOH/mim t» 'EWuWh I (Athatif, l?10) k 43O, 
iwlft ! : . lt\t G^nmse altiwk-wt 0/ 0 p J J> OOl Onus. 

1*7. DlpL. <Lrt£. CCV, p. 263 h dztt«l Ai^ust 2D, 13-53- 
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Aragonese ships, from which (he crews of only two were lost- ]0B 
Nevertheless, the naval battle favored the Genoese, for when the 
battered fleets of the allies withdrew from the region of the Bos- 
porm emperor John VI Cants wzemis was obliged to mate peace 
with Paganino Etoria (May 6\ and on August 2 Peter IV wrote- to 
Cantacuztnus in distress at the news of his willingness to make peace 
with the depraved Genoese, the sons of Belial. ]V * With the war as 
such we are not here concerned, although we may note that the 
Genoese were defeated at Alghero, a Catalan city in 5ardinia 1 on 
August 29, 1354, hut they captured thirty-five Venetian galleys on 
November 4 at ZcnJclori (Navarino), not the least memorable event in 
the brief reign of the hated doge Marino Falieri- On June 1, 1355, 
the Venetians made peace with the Genoese, The war would be 
renewed^ in after years, over possession of the strategic island of 
TenedoSi and would end in I3B0— 13SI with a Venetian victory in 
the lagoons of Chioggia and in the subsequent peace of Turin, but 
since the fleets of both the maritime republics were almost ruined in 
the encounter, neither Venice nor Genoa was thereafter in any 
condition to moderate the increasing ambition and enterprise of the 
Turks. 

The loss of a large number of registers from the royal archives of 
the Catalan kings of Sicily from the years preceding 1355 has left a 
gap of some twenty years in our knowledge of the inner history of 
the Catalan states in Greece, which has been little filled by papal arid 
Venetian documents, and even the names of the Catalan-Sicilian 
vicars-geneval after Nicholas L«ri£ia and Odo de Novelles are un- 
known (from 1 33 L to 1354). King Frederick Ill's first known act as 
duke of Athens, however, was to consult Artale of Alagon, the 
imposing chief justiciar of the Sicilian kingdom, in connection with 
the request made in December 1355 on behalf of James Fadrique, 
second son of Don Alfonso, for royal confirmation of his right, now 
that his brother Peter was dead, to the county of Salona and the 
lordship of Lridoriki. n * Peter had been dispossessed by the crown, 
but apparently Artale of Alagon favored the Fadrique petition, 
because James must have acquired Salona and Loidoriki at this time. 
King Frederick next received an embassy from the Greek duchies 
requesting the removal from office of the vicar-gcneral Raymond 
Bemardi (Ramon Bemat de Sarbou), whose failure to rule in Greece 

lOfc Dlpi. r doe. CCII, pp. cf. d<wuu CC V-CCIK. 

11)9, D^l f dot cciv, PP- 3 61-2*2. On the tuHtl= <rf Ui& BatpMia *Pebmiy 13, L 152) 
tnd the Gmmtuifirte peac* of Miy & wdlh the Gan^se, we LultccLI> "foJin CjnucitMum 
artnl flic tat*lfliw n.1 CwiSUrtUlWHfle*" ^Martinez Fttmn&r, Ar&itvtro, pp. 2S3-277. 

no. fl^datccxxuippp.ass-aw. 
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and exact obedience from those under him was. exposing the duchies> 
it was claimed, to extreme danger of collapse. 11 j The Catalan 
representatives surges te J , among others, that James Fadrique should 
be made vicar-genersi. vyhit;h appears not to have been done, 

The loss of Catalan documents in Sicily was due not only to wars 
and. fire*, but also to the failure to establish a single repository in a. 
L-unLrn] capital, Material was left in Palermo, Catania, and Messina. 
When the scries of extant Palermitan documents be^nj, tiie chronol- 
ogy of king Frederick ill's appointments to the office of vicar- 
general remains still ohscure T but the documents do furnish us with 
information about the following vicars-generat and supply the follow- 
ing dates for their appointments: Raymond Bernard! (1354- 
1356); 11 1 Gonsalvo Ximenez of Arenos (1359 and possibly 1362" 
1363); L 13 Matthew of Moncada, .grand StnesthaL of the Sicilian 
kingdom ("Trinacria") and count of Ademo and Asosta. in Sicily 
{ 1359- 1 36] and, officially at least, 1363-1366); 114 and the violent 
Peter de Pou h a Catalan resident in Thebes, who seized from James 
Fadrique the castles of Salona, Loidoriki", and Vetcranitsa < J 361— 
1362), and met his death in an uprising against him in Thebes 
( L3G2), ] ls The powerful Roger de JJuria, who led the opposition to 

111, Dipt. , doc, CC KM V, pjL 300-30 1, diced Jmuuy 27 b Hi 6. 

112. Dipt. *Ki.CTK3V, CCKXV, pp, 153, J0O-M1. 

U J. CF. Dipt., 4oc. CCCVTI> p. 39 3, pEO|KY]> datad M^ 30, 1 378 1 379 : An appeal 1m 
[he rtcorarp of funds fiRTinf bcBQ trade before Uiu infal court in Sicily, HBria, -inciter of 
the late Frtdcrlflt HI, tauw *)u«ti of 5kiI^ and diichsstaf Aineniarid Ifenpatnu, iwi^tp the 
iiMr-portal Ln. Gtcece, "quod jnnri [decern el] veto circs sunt ebpsL, w&riante oney- 
Iwnw . - . wiajQ inobUb quondam CemsaLio Erimef de Ancnis , ncaCro Jti eodsm rtfiaJia- 
tus officio ptctciwtt . . . Tht scribal Bfrm fa tlic effevt that about *lfiM jaUietf tbut 
eighteen yews had elapsed stnea Connive, bid ■.■unxidured tht ewe misled Rubirf I Uuwh. Into 
MlriitlrigdOt, CCCVE 10 May 30, 1368. 

GddhIyd ™s vdcnfffE(Wrp| -Ml OcJobC* 1G, 1359 ( , , , fttnaftimo Qctuiirix Xtn fadsc- 
thmis\, H shown Ijy * letter of Haile datad Jurjfc 7, E37ft ]373, published by Loeoicm, 
J.tA. iT. ftrai, XXV, p. *nrft cf. h fbtf. r ntii, 35. 42, H2-I43. The Sicilian chanceiy 
be&in llic Indictloual wkh September I {as rtio^'G cleaity by the r*yaJ Bauer biU$aI. r 
doc. CCLKXK, pp. 364-3651, ind ia ih± (hirtWillh. lildiCtfcMl tart f:0m Septecnb&r I, 115*, 
through. Ajumrt 31 , 1340. It sums Iftdy ?hat Goiisahro wived, again as ?teai-gefl*rtL Jit 
136-2-1 363- (LmmiIz. ap. aY. ikh. .53-55, 59, 87, and especially not. 142-143. pp. 1 37. 
157). 

114. Dipl.. doc*. OCXLV. CClxx vis, pp. 3W-327, 376-371, on vhtiAi act* Ijoenerti, 
^f*. FF. freed.. XXV, nos.43,J*, fip.nl, 113, fin Honcada^ fust Icujicof office. Foi 
lui second HPPOilUTIKm:, KC Dipf. r dOCt. OCLHI, UCL-IV, CCLVU, CCLXXXIKj CCKC h pp. 
33^-336, J40-341, 37S-37*, and Loenarta,^ elf.. r*qi- 66-ft? n 75, S3, pp. 111-1 IS, 120, 
]22. HDnLadi'i Kcond appointment lud isrminated befoie Augusr 3, 1344, when a royal 
ktlw oflfcLally s^Lea Rniw dc Uucti vJcar-eMftral (DtpL r Jw. CCLXAI h p, 355)l ]n rhs 
/JJpj'cimjJifl, doc cULKVII h witb itt jflfawiM in Mnnuada <pp. 350-3J [>, itiould dated 
1 3fi2 fLoeoem. opi Lift., raj, 50, p r 1 1 3). 

1 15. Matthew vT Muncad* *bs Mfl vlrapg=ii=ral on June I7> 136 d iJCVIf lanti Xt/11 
indlerfomit), when INlflr de ton advised him in certain suits iriTioLvlna the intKnits of (be 
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Ptrter de Pew, was marshaE of the Company before December L354- 
he took over the functions and apparently usurped the title of 
vicar-general from 1 362 to 1 366- J re was assisted by bis brother John, 
and the pope was sadly aware of their dominance in the capital city of 
Thebes, since for a while they used Turks to maintain their posi- 
tion, 114 Tlie royal court in Sicily recognJied Roger's authority from 
some time before Au&u&t of the letter year until, presumably, his 
death in 1369 or 1370, 111 His successor was the ineffective Matthew 
of Feral ta, of the family of the counts of Caltabcllotta in Sicily 
(13 70-] 374). 11 B Finally, the grandson of the great Don Alfonso, 
Louis Fadrique, the "last count of Salons," was vicar-general from 
April 1 375 to the fail oM 3SL L,f He died the following year. 

micJia] RtigU de UwU ifXpi . doc. OCLK JtXIX, pp. 376-377 , »nd cf- Lc*nect2. Arch FP. 
Ptaed. , XXV, no. 49,. p- 113], but Pem rnuaL ha** tmn himself nppDim*d to Ui* ThatlaTe 
iOOtl there* fH*T, perhaps mi MuoKada's moromeridBtioii. Far EMiHirtpK 3. document of 
AHjurt 3- h I36E, rttalllrtE Liu* LtagJc arcnta nf early ] 3fi2. nfon to the stJmre vf BaU™, 
Loid(wilii h »Tid VeLtrflrtttB, "qua \c*Ui3.] , . , pti Pbtcum At hjcheo, tunc- w'wn'Bm diaaruia 
thicaiiditn, * I usque- khtipIIcm ct coTwoitc? <>ccj?jOTie guati* tvac vtgerKit ibW-tm otfiupati 
dchnehutiiit oflntiB TjnSicB.Tn et per Tim - - - ,h (J3(jil„ *wf CCLXKII.pp. 356-357; Lawiortz. 
op. dr.. da. 51, p. Peter de Fou wairtrnomd ftoin office before May 2S, I361 h wherj 
Fi*d*(tek III appointed r new *ic*r^fti*oTaJ (Pipf., doca, OCC-OCCVI, pp. 38S-3-93i 
LjiCiproEH Eetrvpiw, pprt IY, pas. 1-7, pp- 23J— 2SBi and *ot Hie dalmfc, «* Locnert*, dp. 
cit. , not- 5 J-W, pp. 1 1 4-1 1 4). 

116. Cf. Urban Vi letter of June 27„ ]J64, to Rflfcer and Jolm de Uiria in Archivlo 
SegiBtD VaUcaao> Rea:. Vat. 346, fnL. m T : ..quod vw wntaBima rafliJLnultiee b 
pariiclpatloiie infLddivm TintfioffLLnJ, warms famam el animas menLkmei, Lpsoa In term 
voctrla receplatis eiaius ibiis aiutiliiutt et farocem . , ," {nlw in £"pL r doc. CCLVI, p. 339 r 
vrtiere by a slip d*u ttxr reads "■rscoprX" which i» <m-tr»nnLa.Ljb1e, foe "re*ept*(U"). A 
VenetiflP d'jcioiMdi fiflj> 15. I36S, refers Co Roser dp iJurn borti as vtetftta JTitAamni 
and as ma^luL *nd ^nwfcif p*™™^j iJrtJiwsihi/j'i efiipatur A iftenatum \lHpi. r dot CCLvIle. 
p. 3J|>, Hi"! Vanatian dOClullCUtr of AqgJPlt 25, IJ65, nrd My 5, 1369-OOJll relate In 
fiflfej's Bizine- of scaflfc S2D hypffpvi from a VeneLian i-iljZdd krt AffljUtt t JS2-Edentiry 
Roger as victftht itnfrmttplft ^Jfcrjwnim (DyJl r data. CCLJt. OCCXIH. pp. 344.4flO). TUS 
litfci nr* as odd a tin poHtLon wsr incguair. On August 3. 134*, rtowcrcj, Frtrtolst III 
ndd:eeKd H0*er cffi^Ully is dirMfDmm >4f4eflBU#f *r JVifJJMt™ imraii JfJiflM//f U>4^.. 

doc. OCLKKI. p. 3 J J; Lamproi. StVaptta. pal IV r no. 8f, p. 35S), which itaws ihat hit 
appollUJIinriC must Im»b precedbd. tluldart 

117. Roger dr Llurn wns ntOl Hit rtcai-gtnrrBE on No«mlMr J6 t 136% ipipt.. dnc 
UfiCKL. p. 39U 

1 1 8. Q- Ptyr. . dM. CQTXXI, pp. 408-410 h dBted Hay J 1 , 1 3Tti h tu* af poind men I T*i*E 
niadt mdricm ntiLiiii fiogetii de Laitfia r at which tin* b tbiid- aorainaMJor o-f Mattbe^f gF 
Uomidu was acirtulljed. PeisJta. was rid TKtr-jsrtenil *^ Jaauaty 18-l? h 1314 CP**- does. 
COCXHl h OCCXLV. pp. 43D. 43?). He probably did iiot livBrnauy months kmpi^ntf »*i 
dtud beJort April I S b 1376, wiien th* Vartet^ji icnalo was ashed to liajMpoH id* tw* lorti 
ffam Thabfls to UieJr Imjtw la Skilr fApr, , rfce. ttCLK lt r pp. 446 -447), 

loula Ffldliqw, »n Jjrrt^. had iDVJfJUUy ttfceni o-vct thjif ftulLtiLUH of (be 
vkarlatt after the Aeith « nttar>cLi>Liu(i of MaClhew oJ Per^Jja. (rf. fJ(pr., dots. 
OCCXLVIIJ, COCLs pp. H35-437^ Hli OOmrJlJlsdori BS TK*r-gnru?rnL is ihtEed April 13^5 
iPipl.. 4™. CCCU. CfjCt-iH), on whlcri of, Uererti, J/nfi. XXV, nn- 131, 

134-1 3S. pp. 134. l3S h U7. 
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If the Theban uprising of J 362 caused excitement at the royal 
court in Sicily, it also produced a ripple at the papai court in 
Avignon- Here interest fastened on the money and other assets left 
by Peter de Pou's- supporter and fellow victim Michael Oiler, Catalan 
dean of the church of Thcbes> who died intestate, Like others of his 
time^ Oiler must have found the ecclesiastical lite remunerative, for 
in addition to other property he is said to have left cash amounting 
to some 5,000 or 6,000 gold regales Majorcan, ,M While we are 
under no obligation to audit accounts six centuries old, we may well 
wonder how much of Oiler's cash and aiia bona he had lifted front 
the estate of the late Sirdlus Petri, archbishop of Thebes. 

Pope Urban V was wondering the same thing when on November 3, 
1363, he wrote the Franciscan friar Thomas, archbishop of Faros and 
Nasos, that his predecessor [nnocent Vi had learned that all the 
movable goods, property h and in tome of the Late Sirellus Petri were 
properly reserved for the holy see. Nevertheless (he recently de- 
ceased Michael Oller h dean of the church of Thebes, and his accom- 
plices had illegally seized Shellus's possessions and usurped his 
income. Innocent VI had therefore instructed Thomas of Paros, 
archbishop Nicholas of Athens, and bishop Nicholas of Andros to 
conduct a full investigation of Sirellus's assets, which Thomas tried 
to do, but reported back to the curia in Avignon that he had 
encountered an obstacle. When in obedience to the papai mandate he 
had dafrned Michael Oiler's estate for the apostolic treasury, one 
Grifon of Arezio, a canon of Ctron, had intervened- Crifon repre- 
sented himself as the vicar-general of Peter Thomas, now archbishop 
of Crete, but at the time bishop of Coron. Since May \35V Peter 
Thomas had been apostolic legate in partibas ulittimwlnts {he later 

increased his fame by the pari: he played art the Alexandria CmSade of 

1365), 11] Grifon stated that Oiler's movable goods had been espe- 
cially reserved by papal letters for Peter Thomas, and he so warned 
the archbishops of Paros and Athens in the course of their investiga- 
tion, as well as archbishop Paul of Thebes. Grifon in fact informed 
them all that they faced the prospect of excommunication if they 
acted contrary to the special commission which he held from the 
legate Peter, Under these circumstances, Thomas of Paros wrote the 
pope, he had desisted from execution of the papal mandate until he 
could receive further instructions from Avignon. Ar this point Urban 
could consult the legate Peter Thomas himself about Grifon's asscr- 

120. Bipi., dot CtJLlL, p- 335, djted at ButceIqjih Au£us| 1<y, UfrJ; king h(cr IV of 
Arig&ll cUdmed OtJ«\ «ilaL-fi fix 13ib latter": iurx.t of kin. 

1 2 1 . S« below, pp. 29^ 298 h JS 2-3ST. 
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tions, for Peter was. in Avhjncm, having just returned from the cast- 
The legate w4S unaware of any papai concession of Michael Oiler's 
estate (and the possesions of the late Sirellus), and denied ever 
having authorized Grifon to claim it for him- The pope therefore 
directed his grace of ParttS to take over and restore to the holy sec 
the properties and revenues left by Sirellus (which were chiefly at 
issue), notwithstanding the alleged mandate of Grifon or of any 
other claimant of whatsoever rank or condition who might appear on 
the scene. Thomas of Paros was, if necessary, to have recourse- to the 
secular arm, and whoever might seek to impede him exposed himself 
to excommunication. J!I 

In the meantime, in I362 h possibly as a result of the seizure of 
money or property belonging to a Venetian citizen, t33 the marshal 
Roger de Uuria and his partisans found themselves virtually at war 
with Peter Gradeiugo, Venetian bailie of Negroponte. Although we 
know little of the extent of Catalan or Venetian operation*, hostil- 
ities continued until 1365. There was discord in the Catalan duchies, 
and Roger lacked a legal baste for his exercise of authority. He sought 
the assistance of the Turks, as had Don Alfonso a generation before, 
and early in 1363 Turks were admitted within the walls of Thebea, 
Paul, archbishop of Thebes ( 1 357- E 366) and later the Latin patri- 
arch, t5 * and three other notables appeared before Frederick 111 Ln 
Sicily, allegedly as "envoys or ambassadors sent by certain munici- 
palities ... of the aforesaid duchies." In July or early August 1363 
they informed the royal court that Turkish troops had entered 
Thebes, and it was now {on August 16) that Frederick reappointed 
Matthew of Moncada as vicar-general to free his faithful citizens of 

122. Archivla S*£f*to Vaticano, JUa Vat. Hi, fols. 4S*-J6 V . On P*t= T Ttomarii 
aellrtticj In 13*2-13£3, ™ Borfili™, Ptertt Ttoifwra, pp. "JO* IT. P*L*r rJkwiai w*s 
Wahop of Cocon iron: lUy in, 1 359, until hb mcratKw m« *c(ed on Feorino' n, 

lie held tb* artfWtfdflttHMJ flt* of Oert from March E, L Jtl. vmO. t\k appo Intra efi| to tie. 
Lfltbi patrlaictaal title of Constantinople i»n Judy S, 1364; he Mprf lepJ thi Alexandria 
Liu side of 13fiJ h and died on Jmv.r f 6 r 1366. Of- Eubol, Uiemtthla embolic*. I, 2 J 2, 215, 
2W, SirtUus Mil, whose poiswsioos mi* ai tune, was \ nati« af Aiteoni; tie was 
aichbhhop gf Tbfibfis bam Maj 2Q H 1351, untP tiis death tafoic May 15, J 357. the 
wjl-lirtowu Paul af Sjnymt wis sdectpi jj liii sueewsot (Eurjd, op. riL r [ r 4ft2 H and fltprf.. 
doc. CCXKXII. p. 305). Archbiihap -flNHME of Pino? *nd Hanoi win Fibiicbchii; ba n«d 
]he aland ara fiom liir* 30 a 1357, hut to* ditt of hda deatb rjpp^is s-dU to Ik imlino*™ 

(titbtl, 1, 3JS), }Jlcligl»a RaJJnaJitO waj appointed Hrcbbdrfinp dF Albert* OB JiW* 19, 

1 1ST [Evbrl, E h ]IS, uid DtpL r Oot. CCXJCXIII, pp. J0E-3O7) h aitd died fcefo™ Iubb^ 
13« (Lnenartz. .trtA. ^ fw«£, XStVlD, IW*. 131, 139-140, 142,U2, 159>. NicholU ot 
Andios was nr * lib u aid tart : appointed bhtwp on Jimly H, 1349, lie died before June 36 h 
13T6 [Eul»] r I, B9. ami LO*rt*f(S, fcw, <^t, h mm. 112, 

123. /JJpt, do", CCLji, 0OOS]U h pp. 3*4, 400: H , . .quoddaitt dfimrum r . . id sum- 
nm.ru ypcrtHratUEn r^jinjcfitaruTrt VjglrilJ duonm ■ . 

[24. Cf r Dipt . ioa. OCXX Kil, CCLKS V f to . 305, 347; Rifael, op. * iS. y I h 20&, 
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Thebei from the horrors of the infidel encampment in their midst- 
The delegation from Grttfcc had apparently requested MoncadVs 
return to the vicar's palace in Thebes. He- was to proclaim an 
amnesty; receive into liis charge the eaatlcs and fortified places fin 
the royal domain; appoint castellans, veguers, and captains, and 
receive their oaths of fealty in the king\ name; and collect crown, 
revenues and proper exactions for the support of himself and his 
netinue, for the maintenance of royal casHes T and for his varioua 
official burdens. 1 " Although Monvada did not go into Greece to 
assume his command., he did dispatch an armed force against the 
doughty marshal de LTuria, whose troopers annihilated them. LM 
Roger's troopers may have included his mercenary Turfcs, 4*nd the 
was then weighing heavily on the seraphic minds of 
the hierarchy in France. 

Curial officials were talking constantly about the crusade t for in 
Avignon on Marvh 3!, 1363, king John IJ of France, Peter I of 

J2S. Dipl. dnc. CC),|ir h pp. 336-317; GiqgMto, Opere tart t pp. 357-JSB. ilofici dc 
Uwrk'i contingent nf Turks *jj said to be i menace to tratfi town jntf pountoHJe: 
" L , . , Fid.et?s. roniL Urn ciwas quam jraricdae a\iqua ad dvftoiii ipslus p*[ L^mitcs diacvi- 
rcrHes Ism mum (juam femiriw dr^ca Eurit et *boiB Luanda flafiii* jratiEnlni , , <J>pi 
p. SIS). 

Duties hL-; Hjfoum. in Sicily , tiaHnj obvwml]; fled from Roger dt LtiuLa, aiclLndatop Paul 
of Tlmbce sdewed Frederic* [II aa envoy to Napfcs when in 13*3-1364 erf aits were bemg 
made to ajriiips peau bfUftn qwwn Joanna I oJ JfepJw «nd Frederick, dWairfw insult 
Skfftt (for Jit whule. amine- of ncgodationi, see Sennit, "Archbishop Pierre d'Aioed In 
HapkE," Spft-wJiwH, XJCVin r 643-691)- Paul coneulud wiLb ifo ihen jruhbishor nf NipLea, 
Pfctcr d' Amcilj 0Ont*rn[ilE the pMiibdUty trf flouting & Manila iKstmeii [3rcnsEaricE, dutim 
Athinorvn, and AUnOli If I. ddrat SOP of (0«B( Afifiadeo III if Qtun. CnnsLmce w« r|*e 
□nugrnei of the bta John of RnndnTzw, dufec of Anwiu and Nanpitrn.1 frem 1338 to 1343 
{Stttnp, <t- it'., p. 660), ±nd she apparently owe th* liu.ujrcij' title djchess of Athens, 
Pelei (TAmeil gave sorrt* [□□□aqTernMvn lo th* proposal, alihauch he wei iiyinj. strenuously 
la n«rry AimOPi to ducheSi Jannm oF DuraT3i£> h lwliapa 1]ifl tkhMl heiress [tdy, nice? rjf 
□ui-ifn JoRnao and rttjxkughttit uf FTi-iHp n nf Tsruito, wlw then bcx* the Hilt prion nf 
Adia*j. Sm (lie ktl«3 of Pete* i'Anteil dnfed October 29, L3ti) [£tyj. r doc. CACXV. pp. 
40H02. iexr irjcnpipkle, misdaled 1369: lanipras, EtxtajAa, part I, doc. 47, pp. Sd-Stf- 
A. Mangr>, jFitia^nr" ira Ft&iicf?IIi di Ski foe GSOTanrnsldiffspttli [?atermo, l9li| r dae. 
KLIU pp. M-9fi; and Of, Setfonj, qp. pp. £S7-d59) in4 Juily 12, 1M4 CO^T., dot 
CCCK] V. pp. 4D[M0l , misdfltcd 1 M* t Lainjn^, E^fapha, mi |, i«, pp. st-66i iw l 
in NfnnEOi uid ef. StLtDH, up. j^.. w . tSJ-ifiJ, not*), TTi* letter (irai Rubid lit the 
JJttJf.. *loc CCCXn, pp. Whj-3-'99 {Fnom LamproE, Qgniphi. part I, doc. 45. pp. 8?-84) h la 
mLsdjiBcl Janmajy 4 d iSfifl; iL wa.i nctually wtIHcji on December 2?, 1 363, Hid sent on (be 
follow^ lannaiy 4 (Mj^, JEe/arjijrtr, doc, L, pp. [ L 6-1 lfiji ir caiurtrnn dudieK Jftaiuia of 
D*iraa2o, and has rnj(liln(( <o da wiUt tho kmhUwI "dneticci of Attuena' 1 tSet[oa,Ljp. cli.. pp. 
S6S-666). CT- Hie- iummaiief ia Lwnttriz. An*. FF, rmnt„ XXV, noa. 7(1-7 E. 7d. JBd 
rtii , X.X VII I „ nui. 1 5 L , 15J-'] 3S i on the afitLritie: of archbishop Paul in. (In -Crcelc *wld, 
w K, M, S*)toii, "Tta Byimtijie Backjroitittl rrn the Italian REnniisance:,' 1 i^cmeetffjfff cf" 
(fr* Jmfffojit Phifomphtett SfHiely. C CI9Sfr). jepjuihul in bis Europe ff.-rtf /*f 

Ltyani - - ■ , no. |, 

1-26, Z>**t r Jm. CCxc;, p. 378; Lamp™, lSs"tp&*> patl JV k iw>. 3D, p. 257; Uencrti, 
/lirfr. FP.FraetL. XX V, no. 67, p. 1 17. 
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Cyprus, titrtlina! Hies Talleyrand of FcngOn), and various nobles 
had taken the "red cross of Outremer." King John was made "ret- 
to* and captam-geneial" of the expedition, and Talleyrand the 
papal legate. Urban V ofTeTtd John a tithe to be levied in France , 
as well as unassigned and unspent gifts, fines, legacies, penances. 
Slid the like of the past twelve years and similar subsidies for the 
next six "to help with the vast expenses' 1 of the projected expe- 
dition. The French hierarchy was to gather the allotted Funds e^ery 
Six months and submit them in gold to the curia within two 
months of each collection, and rather elaborate precautions were 
supposed to he taken to see that this financial harvest was ex- 
pended soteiy on the crusade. Papal letters went out to most of 
the important princes and prelates of Christendom, announcing the 
crusade (which was to set out on March 1, 1365), granting the 
crusaders the usual indulgences, and taking their possessions under 
the- protection of the holy see. 1 " Obviously marshal Roger de 
JJuria had not chosen a good time to udmit Turks into the capital 
city of Thebes- 

We cannot pursue here the details of Urban V's untiring efforts to 
help organize a crusade, but one can imagine the reaction at the curia 
when word reached Avignon <h that in the tLty of Thebes, and other 
places roundabout a profane multitude of infidel Turks are dwell- 
ing," as Urban wrote archbishop Bartholomew of Palm on June 77, 
1364 T "and constantly striving to attack the lands of your church of 
Patras and other nearby areas belonging to the faithful/ 1 Urban 
charged the archbishop "that fired with the love of God and with 
fervor for his faith you should rise up against these Turks, manfully 
and as powerfully as your strength allows, so that with God's right 
hand providing you and hii other servants with valor the said Turks 
may be repulsed . . . , and you stepping forth as a true boxer of 
Christ may gain more fully thereby the reward of eternal recompense 
and the plenitude of our grace/' l!5 On the same day Urban ad- 
dressed a letter of grim remonstrance to the brother* Roger and John 

127. R hip, FMtippt 4fc M&H&t (Ptai*. IB3G), pp. lSfl-162 fon p. 160, line 3, ™d 
I JE2 far 1 3-t3j r ltf£-l 73, and BwMJce, flfew <fe Hivnm. pp. 2 L 1-2 1 6 i P. LKKlieuix, « d^ 
Lettrei jett&ta ei turinlts da pape Vrbaln V {1362-1370/ k rapporHvtl A ia J\HmLt- I r ttic 
I (TfTix, 1902), nus. M6-347, pp. 41K-4I. Candidal Hi« Talleyrand die* tn January 1364, 
add wis jcplajced *i Lsgatc for the cjwade by Pttei Thmnis, whn already held genual 
Leucine authority in the east, 

J2S. Aiduvio Sepclo Valicano, Rej, Vat. 244, IqI. 2Jn r ]&t«[ dai*d at Avignon on June 
2?, 1364. In a bull, directed ad ptrpeiuem r*i mtmSfistm. and datftd MJri:l"i 21, 1364, Lhftwji 
V encwnmuniicjcBd vnops *aripUi rjlliBi uLlSJ£S oT rtLalflJ"*C[OtB [H0K wliO suppticd licjr™, 
Jims, iron, limber, *ad alia prohibits tn the Moslems, *hft titricd on war wftiret fta 
OlliElipn (Aid*. Seffr- Vnt5cman, Reg. V*t. 244, ful. 141 v , "datum at actum ^Timppe X|| 
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de Lluria* ordering them to dismiss their Turkish mercenaries and 
take up arms against them, restore to the Iheban church the goods 
and properties they had seized , and readmit archbishop Paul to his 
defenseless see. 119 

The Angevin bailie of the principality of Achaea and Manuel 
Cantacuzenus, the despot of Mistra, together with the Venetians and 
the Hospitallers^ employed their resources in common to combat the 
Turkish periL The Turks were defeated in a naval battle off McgarA. 
southern fortress of the Catalan duchy of Athens; they lost thirty- 
five ships, and looked to the walls of Thebes for safety and to the 
assistance of Roger de Lluria. But in the long run the defeated Turks 
would be a poor ally h and the indignant pope, the inimical Angevin, 
and the sage Venetian the wrong enemies. Roger therefore sought 
peace with the Venetians in Euhoea, and On July 25, 1365, the 
senate, with some reservations, sanctioned the cessation of hostilities^ 
and so informed their bailie in Negroponte. 130 When the Turks had 
departed from Thebes, and peace was thus restored with the Vene- 
tians, clow relations were finally reestablished between the rebellious 
Catalans in the Athenian duchy, led by the marshal Roger de LI una, 
and their king and duke In distant Sicily. 

On February 24, 1365, kinj Frederick Tfl had directed his cousin 
James Fadrique and Roger de Lluria to receive his appointee Mat- 
thew of Moncada as vicar-generaf of the duchies of Athens and 
Neopatras and to help him secure possession of the royal castles of 
Livadia, Neopatras, and Sideroka&tron, Frederick now stated that he 
had appointed Moncada to the office for life, and he professed to 
believe that previous Jetters to this effect had been Jost. 131 [t seems 

129. DtpL r Jut. CXXVl. pp. 339-34^ HPJ <=f. LeuB£*Hiif, f.ettres reefer i( curiales, 3, 
tosc. 1 {Plails* 1906), no. !050>p. 163. 

13d. Dipl., uuC. CCLVLU. pp. UH-^l.zai cf. SeLluJI, GftffJsra Odtfq^wrfcfl. pp. fiD-6l. 
Uencm, Ar<fr FP, Pmed, XXV, iHH, 68, 73, pp. llfl, 113, la douHleis votivci in 
Hwmine; tint Rotfti LLuiJb'i Tvuki -oitit no-t &a OCtonun: wrKLnBcnt h writ to hit hi<J by 

lultnn MuT*d I, bat mcrcenmrieE Eecured from one of the eraLnlcs of Amu MiensT. He 
TurtieJlt defem 4>FT HB^jra, formerly put in the s-uimner ar 1 3*1, lfiDuld cnncci>ab\y be 
iaiad About I 359-1 3fiO, jnd may expinin h™ Roger come to hircTurfciiu the lint plac?, 
bai (tie di/uJusJujr Is un&fiaui (cf. Ltienciir. op. cii.. pp. 43C> — i 3-1 >. AcLtf>rdlii£ w [he 
Ameurwu Cfrttwflfte ef slit Mwet (*d. M.jitl-t-'aLLu, iirw-fj tfe k& fetho& [Gaoevu. [Has), 
pax- 6S5, p- LS1\ wfinn WdCci of Lot was baitic of (he Aiujcviri principaiily (I 35 7 -1 360), 
lie binned thirty-Fin Turkish tbips *F|ef encounter !t Hcprd, hu; qFlipx bi the nradeT. 
taking Uelns th* daspoi Mhbi»L Caiiutuseuui, the VwiBtiafis, and cl» Haspi Lilbrb. "'aotl Llie 
Turka fled tu Thebcii to Roger da Uurla, wJio was be thac 1 lime vlcaj and ejovetiiM of tlic 
dudiy-" The imperial hBtorEan. John CicitBcviKiiiis, IV, 1 J {CSftB, JJJ h 90, line? J-7}> 

alludes io 1hM inn* rveni jnd ilsj identifies Bopr de IJuri.i by nunc (cF. D. M. Nkql, 7*e 

S^jsrarlfw Ptmtiy of fiLaittokonzeMH ItlaHsaanaaut} , IIQQ-i4w |Waaiiir^inrt r D.C.. 
I96S] , p. 123). In amy ewnr. *a rave sesii tbai tba papa] torjflspuudjdn&a irtalws li pftrfecHy 
cfcar that thrtto were Turin lit Thalxi titty Ln 1 36t. 
] 5l. Dfe^., aoc. CCLVII, pp, 
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safe to assume that the Catalan feuda lories had merely disregarded 
the royal letters of appointment. But a fter Rogers destruction of the 
advance, force which Moncada had sent into Greece* the latter seems 
to have, entertained no enthusiasm for taking up his honorific- hut 
perilous post. In a recently published letter to Moncada dated August 
9 h 1365, Frederick iu formed him that in envoy bringing a petition 
(capttuia) from the Company hud just described the daily harassment 
of the duchies by the Venetians, The king's subjects overseas com- 
plained that they were left without proper protection because of the 
absent* of the vicar-general, and were being forced into an alliance 
with the doge and republic of Genoa, "and if this should take effect, 
which beaven forbid, quite obviously the abdication of the duchies 
from our sovereignty and dominion would follow. ..." Frederick 
could not tolerate the prospect of losing Greece, the provincial 
ornament in his crown, which his predecessors had won by the clash 
of arms and the shedding of blood. The Catalan duchies must not 
perish for want of a defender. Moncada was to proceed to Greece 
with an adequate force within three months or Frederick would 
replace him with another vicar-general. 1K 

Even if Roger de LluriaS government W as illegal and he: could not 
protect the Athenian duchy from Venetian depredation* there w« 
still no way to get rid of him. There was a large work of political 
reorganization to be done, and since Frederick ill waa obliged to 
accept accomplished facts, some of liis rebellious subjects were to be 
rewarded for their aeJf-witled estrangement from the crown. A score 
of documents testify to the administrative activity of the year 1366. 
We must pass over various matters, but should note that when on 
August 3 king Frederick wrote marshal Roger dc Lluria (concerning 
certain Fadriquc property claims), he addressed him for the first time 
as vicar-general. 133 Roger's boldness had been justified by his suc- 
cess, for at Messina on May 14, 1367, a chancery clerk prepared 
another royal letter of commission that sjenalued. bis official ap- 
pointment to the office he had exercised for some five years in the 
protection and pursuit of his own Interests, and the various ofTLdals 
of all the municipalities of the duchies of Athens and Neopatras were 
in formed by letters patent of his appointment as vicar-general. 134 
Grants of land and privilege made to Roeet in years past by John Jf 
of Randazzo and his son Frederick I, dukes of Athens from 1338 to 
I355 h by his majesty** late brother Louis, king of Sicily (1342- 

I 32. L«nert*. Az-tk. FF. fmesL r XXV r 42£^l29 r document dated Hi MrHinn cm August 
5,1365- 

133- Dipt, asK. cm.xjci, pp. 155^356. 

134. Dipl., docs. CCUiXKV], CtLXXKVU. pp. 170-372. 
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1 355), and by Frederick ][] himself were now confirmed, 133 and the 
royal indulgence was formally renewed to the energetic Roger and 
his partisans for the many crimes of violence of which they had been 
guilty during the uprising at The lies in 1362, when Peter de Pou and 
his wife Angelina were killed, as well a* Michael Oiler, then dean of 
the Theban minster, and a nam bet of others, some of whom are 
named in the document. 136 

Roger de LEuria and his heirs were confirmed in possession of the 
town of Stiris in Phocis and of a stronghold caJled Methocya. 137 
Stiris had belonged to fcrmensoi de Noveiks. who had been adjudged 
a <4 rebel" in 1365 because of his failure to surrender the castle of 
Siderokastron to the vicar-general Moncada when ordered by Fred- 
erick in to do so 3 whereupon James Fadrique had virtuously seized 
the castle jn the king's name and continued to hold it as his own 
ta&te]larty! l3 * Roeer had occupied Stiris in even less graceful fash- 
ion, for ErmengoJ had mortgaged the place for S,O0O hyperpers of 
gold to Bernard Desvilar, whom Roger had '^wickedly slain in his 
own house," during the outbreak of violence at Thebes. When 
Deavilar's widow Beatrice married Bernard Ballester H Roger required 
them to surrender their rights to Stiris for a mere 2,000 hyperpers, 
which of course he never paid. Since he had u tyrant 1 * grasp jpon the 
duchies, he could thus add insult to injury , but years later, in 1581, 
Ballestet was to secure a royal judgment against Liuria properties in 
the city and district of Athens. I3? By then Roger de Liuria had been 
dead for more than a decade. Death often came more quickly than 
justice in the Catalan duchies. 

At the beginning of the year 1367 the free inhabitants of the 
duchies had assembled in their town councils to provide for the 
future s now that the uncertainties vf rebellion and war itemed to be 
past. A general assembly had met at Thebes and prepared a petition 
for presentation to king Frederick 111 in Sicily. The chancellor of the 
Catalan Company affixed the seal of St- George to the petition, 
called by Rubio i Llucli the "Articles of Thebes," on January 2, and 
on May 1 S its provisions were read to the king at Messina, and he 
answered them one by one. He insisted upon retaining the final right 
of appointment to the important ca&tte& of Livadia, Neopatras, and 

1 3J , pipl,, doc, CCLXJt KVI]I, p. 373 h dated May 16, J 367 . 
13*. Pipl. t doc. CCKC, pp. 3r?-37M«Ml May lS. 1 567. 
137. Dipl.^ doc. CCKC] r pp. 379-3E0. rta<cd May Id, 1367. 

1 39. Dipl. ddH. CCLVII, CCCKCIJ. CDXV[|] r pp. J4ft-3fl]. 4!J9 r da.L*d In IMS 

a*id 13BQ. 

159. Dipt., doc. IKCXHI. pp. 743-T44; LoeiKf [Z h ^<*. FF. Prtrd., XXV. flOi. 75-76, 
1*5. pp. 1 2D, M9-I5Q, IS3 h 183-166. 
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5 idcroka stron k and he maintained the young Louis Fadrique in 
possession of Siderokaslron h although this was apparently not to the 
Jikifig of marshal Roger de Lluria, He agreed to a (modified) renewal 
of the appointment > as we have seeru of Roger as vicar-gencrali 
agreed to the desired amnesty for Roger and his partisans; and agreed 
to the expropriation, more or less, of properties of the late Peter de 
Pou in favor of the marshal as compensation for the expenses he had 
undergone and the losses lie had suffered r ]4a But apparently Francos 
of Cremon&i Roger's representative in Messina* was insistent with 
regard to Siderokastron t because a month later, on June 1 1 <1367), 
the king granted a life appointment to the casteltany and captaincy 
of Siderokastron to Nicholas de Sosa, ordering young Louis Fadrique 
to desist from his exercise of those offices. W1 Thus did king Freder- 
ick III try to restore peace to his Greek dominions. 

Following the declaration of the Articles of Thebes in 1367 there 
were some years of uneasy peace in the Catalan duchies, although, to 
be sure, in 1370-1 371 the nephews of Walter If of Brienne, his sister 
Isabel's sons- John Of Eflghien, count of Lecoc, Louts, count of 
Conversano, and Guy, lord of Argos and Nauplia-aetually embarked 
npon a campaign against the Catalans. H3 But they failed to win 
Venetian support to help wrest the Athenian duchy from that 
"nefarious Company of Catalans who seized and still retain the 
afonisaid duchy against Cod and justice,"" 1 The Briennist heirs 

J4Q. Dipl., dot. CCLKXKCK. pp, 314-377, The wild Llradis and Hwpa.1iai.were hT 
ibe kins'* p«fl pJuuttite it tam finp>rr upturn miftufia. wbLtti meant that the town 
cnitndts pcatUbi altd COJtdalljsd ttlO gar [HQ IK, hut the king itmsad t* dtlClC (he saving 
plvTaiD ad teiKpiatfttim rttft naif.nsth in his grant ol" ib& custody Edrae tt wonld derospie 
frtMIl 01* loyal dlffllicr, sr,d emcigeiLciKS mlfilil a.[ some lime require him to appeini 
caclelbtH whom he could trvH to take chmgo af the catta. For further details cnnauab^ 
(he petition, sec Lcenerti^fcn- FF. fw«f,, XJtY h IKW- S3, A*, pp. I2S, 12*. 

141. Dipi, diic. CtKCVj pp. 3SJ-3B4, 

1 42. A V*rw tun dLtfumerl of March 1 \ r I 3?6 P in MiitL. Roj _ 41, toL. ] I S r , E«ras tn refer 
id Giiy of Enghlen'f H **r" -with the Citabm dtjrfiy tweedy-flue years before (rtfl^MM 
damini GutdottfP f qgaw ef to iuhenftf AuciVflBt fitft! dutetu Atkirwrvm . . -V On the 
fufilE effort of the BnzhJen brothers in nsctfwt tba Arhenian duchy h see Lu=! frell, "Lidiis of 
Aiswa and Naujilia," Pepen &f she Ertiisli School st JSp^t. ?£XJrTV fl^tf), *l— *2- Ttc 
Engtikm nf ttrtirie claimed only the duchy of Athene thai Of WflQpadU {14 LTI«Kll h 
sp. £fr.. pp. 41. AU inadvertently ays), which the Catalans had latai ftom the Greets in 
1319. 

H3. JJtrf.. doc CCCSX. pp. 4&7^0S h dfl<Bd April 52, 1370 H *ai *k. CCVVII, pp. 
403-405 h dated FchTiHry 9,1371 unlBdHtei Fehminy S r 1 11*, ia Dipl. and Ltjeneria ? Jnafl. 
FF Fntrd, XW, nnt 111-112 J p. 13ft>. Thr btur dMiimenJ appears In th* ATthLrto dl 
Jtato 4i Voitria, Mqtl, Reg. 11. ToL. 9i h 'wtwte it is deled -MCOCLXX Jnd. V3III die 
nono Ffhnjajiir which tttLVf Mewero meariL 1 171. Cf r LoFneTli,^^^- /T. flssJ., XX VIII, 
no. l7J h p. S5, where ihe year :* tfirtected lo 137U bill the d»y is *n>r^. 
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were thus forced to accept a truce with the Catalans in August 1371, 
And a proposed marriage alliance between the Enghiens and the 
LJurittS e*me to nothing. lW The Catalans in Athens, in the mean- 
time, who had observed with dismay the Inept nile of king Frederick 
II] in Sicily, the persistence of the Enehjens, and the ever-growing 
menace of the Turks, had "on many and diverse occasions 1 * asked 
queen Eleanor of Aragon, wife of king Peter IV and sister of 
Frederick III, "that she might be willing to receive them as vassals," 
and in June 1370 het majesty in formed her royal brother in Sicily 
that she was prepared to take over the Catalan duchies in Greece and 
would make therefor considerations totaling some 1 00*000 flor- 
ins. 145 These negotiations, too, came to nothing, and the Catalans in 
Athens and Neopatras bad to wait another decade before they found 
themselves directly under the "sacrosanct crown of Aragon." 

When Roger de LJuria died near the end of the year 1 369 or, very 
likely, at the beginning of 1370, king Frederick TT1 appointed Mat- 
thew of Peralta vicar-general of the Catalan dominions in Greece (on 
May 31 » 1370). 1jW The last letter addressed by the king to Peralla as 
his vicar in Greece is dated January IS, 13 74 J 41 The late 
and the early 1370's found the royal duke of Athens seeking to 
strengthen his rule in the duchies by appointing Sicilians to cHtitg] 
posts, sometimes to the great annoyance of the Catalan colony in 
Thebes, or by appointing Catalans who he believed (or hoped) might 
prove devoted to the crown. Hie vicariate of Matthew of Peralta 
must have been welcomed by the pro-Sicilian group in the duchies. 
On October 28, 1370, however, the king appointed the late Roger de 
Lluria's chief ally William of Almenara, a Catalan, to the offices of 
captain and castellan of the town and castle of Livadia. Indeed, he 
promised Almenara a lifetime tenure of the offices if he could allay 
the constant strife between the barons and his other "faithful" 
subjects. In the meantime Almenara was to exercise authority at his 
majesty's good pteasure. N * But on October 4 + 1373, in the face of a 
mounting protest, which emanated especially from the capital city 
of Thebes, the king tried to remove Almenara on the grounds that 
continuing "dissensions and discords" were causing havoc in the 

J 44. Dipt. . do?5- CCCXX Kl h OCCXXXH, PP. 4 1 S-419 . 
1 4S. oipi. . dnui. £!W XXIII. CCCX X IV, pp. 4 1 H ] 5, * tyt (diUy P. 414, 
14b. Dipl.. da<2. Cucxxe, tCCXxn, pp. 4flfl-t| I. Thwe iWmenls Inst inform us <rf 
tbu dtialTi RQgBr dj* UUcn, x w\\m hu been "'exercuing the □ffice'' 1 of vjcBT'ffErien L, *rri 
Spp-lftBrty dilit&arillfig bus rnioia.1 nppointnueaiL nherekj an Way 14, 13^7, dwl([r the 
offwM raiMM 1 *! from office of Matrtew or Murtuuli, 

147, Dipl., dot- CCCXLEI, p. 43D, 

148. Dipt, docs. CCCXXV-CCCSKVII, pp. 41S-A17. 
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duchi.es> and besides, his baffled majesty wanted (he said) to observe 
the Articles of the Company which expressly limited tenure of the of- 
fices of veguer and captain to a period not exceeding three years. 
Frederick was gravely troubled, he informed Almenara, by the chaotic 
Conditions in Greece which had brought "multifarious losses and 
burdens" upon his faithful subjects, rntd he was anxious to restore his 
overseas dominions to a +h healthy and tranquil itate." 1 ** It was 
usually the Catalans in the duchy who insisted upon the three-year 
tenure of office. Citizens of lower rank resented royal appointments 
which tended to convert public offices into hereditary fiefs, and if 
they were unhappy about the intrusion Of outsiders from Sicily into 
their affairs, they were no less opposed to the ambitions of their own 
more powerful compatriots. 

On January 24, 1371 j. the young Calceran of PeraJta was confirmed 
in his (earlier) appointment to the casteltany of Athens, l! ° our first 
knowledge of an appointee to the command of the garrison on the 
Acropolis since William de Flams held the position of eosteU&rtus et 
vicoriits Athenorum in 1321 r liJ On January 7, 1372, Galccran, who 
was apparently a relative of tbv vicar-genera] Matthew, was con- 
firmed in the office of veguer and captain of Athens for life, with the 
right to appoint a substitute every three years, ^'according to the 
Customs of Barcelona," the intention being, of course, to circumvent 
the Customs.'" Such an obvious subterfuge was bound to prove 
unsatisfactory, and some twenty months later > on October 4, 1373, 
Galceratt was officially removed from office, the same day as Alme- 
nara was ordered to |ive up the veguerla and captaincy of Livadia, 
And as a result of the same ^dissensions, and discords" which had 
arisen as a result of these prolongations of tenure beyond the 
statutory limit of three years. 1JS The orders removing Almenara and 
Pcralta authorized the municipal corporations of Livadia and Athens 
to elect their .successors and submit the latters' names for royal 
confirmation. But nothing was done, and so on January 19-20; 
J374 h kmg Frederick 111 officially replaced Almenara as cwtellan of 

U0 r fJ^ii. dn f t CCCK* VIII h COCXXIK, FT- * ] f~* 1 B - 

1.51- Dipi t due. CSVI, p. 143. "GuMnmi da Ptami" Jookt like [tie foondrr of the 
fortune! fif [km Sts Planes family, wlio ware slLL dcrivLnft an income from ""certain 
pamafMU uni properties bclanfpvt lo Hie wstk of Alliens bpJ to its juinl, fafenst, and 
custody" a Late aa fanuao V, 1372 h when the hine anrwlkd. UiHrarmn(x nCMiding itinrtigfi 
(hie* jjctHitatlonn 4bh *ti- done dmblless *t the trhrwt of Gtfc=*in. *l* Peralia (&ipi., 

CCCX JtXIV, pp- 431-422). Hie r=ram=s were to be used UieaiceJimb Xbr Lh* ddfWU* Of rlH 
Acropolis. 

IS2. fl^J^JiCC.OCCXXMHIjPp.^aP-ill- 

15 3. Dipl., dna. DCCJt K X IX, COC* LI, pp. 4 J T-i 3D. 
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Livadia by Francis Lunel {liunel) of Thebes, an J hS vefitier and 
captain of Livadia by one Gilbert Vidal, while Petal ta was supposed 
to be succeeded as castellan of the Aeropobs by William Pujol, and as 
veguer and captain of Athens by one Bernard of Vich. Although the 
vicar-general was duly notified of all these changes in the administra- 
tion of the Athenian duchy, LJ " it is extremely unlikely that any one 
of the new appointees could enter into the office assigned to him. 
Feraita in Athens, like Almenara in Livadia, was a petty Pisistratus in 
a land which has often known tyranny; they were both formidable 
local figures, and the. royal writ no longer ran in Greece. 

In the early 1370's Frederick []] of Sicily had so completely lost 
the confidence of the Catalan feudatories in Greece that they had 
several times expressed the desire to join the Crown of Aragon, and 
his attempts to reestablish his rule in Greece by appointing to 
castellanies, captaincies, and other offices servitors presumably loyal 
to his interests hardly achieved even a modest success. But his 
position among the sovereigns of Europe seemed to be raised in 1372 
when queen Joanna [ of Naples renounced the Angevin claim to the 
Sicilian kingdom, and pope Gregory XI accepted the Sicilian branch 
of the house of Barcelona back into the fold of the church, 1SS Thus 
u/hen on November 13, 1372, most of the Christian princes of eastern 
Europe and the Levant, as well as the doges of Venice and Genoa, 
were summoned to come in person or send representatives to a 
congress of alliance against the Turks, scheduled to meet on October 
I, 1373, Thebes was chosen as the place of assemblage, because, it 
was J 'considered to be more convenient than any otfier place." The 
congress was being, summoned because of the "tearful exposition" of 
conditions in the Balkans which his holiness had had from arch- 
bishop Francis of the Catalan sec of Neopatras (1 369?- 1376), and 
the many recipients of the summonses (if, indeed , they ever received 
them) were told that a great multitude of Turks were extending by 
force of arms their perfidious and infidel sway "to the confines of 
the kingdom of Serbia and Albania, the principality of Achaea, and 
the duchy of Athens, " ]S * The congress apparently never touk 
rlace, wid no union of Latin strength against the Turks was 
possible at this tim* . And if it were, the Catalans were in no position 

154. Dvt.j&oa. CCCXLJtl-CCCXLVI.pp, 431-434, 

155 Vint GHjprii Xf, in Q. Mpllftt, «!-, Pitae papamsn A reirj'unetuiiMi, | (1914), 42 t, 
jt^ gr. Fmrceto dc Stefan^ "Lb SotuzdorK drUB q^s-ticne ikdJiHnn (1 112}," Arshlvpi 
UOitO per fit Sittftt firtettlilt. XXTX (2ml un.lX, [931). JS-Tfi. 

134. Dipl.* dloci- OCCXKXYJ, DCCXKXVH. pp.424. 423. and ct. Unwi&ci, Arch. FF. 
Pratd. , XXVIII, iw. 1 74, p. fifi. 

157. S# 0 Hnl»Vi, V« F-ntfKrmrdtSyiiiKwitRQm* {Waiaaw. l»D) k pp. 3J4 263. 
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to assist a Christian alliance. Toward the end of the year 1374, after 
the death of the vicar-general Matthew of Penlta h Nerio AcciajuoJi h 
the Florentine lord of Corinth, seized the Catalan castle of Megan, 
despite its defense by Francis Lund, whom Nerio captured and kept 
in prison. iSi Megara was never regained by the Catalans, and it 
commanded the isthmian road to Athens and to Tliehes, 

Even before the death of Matthew of Peralta, probably In the 
mid-summer of 1374, internecine strife was beginning to tear the 
Catalan duchies apart. Hostility and tyranny grow easily in the thin 
soil of Greece, fn 1366, upon tht death of his father James, Louis 
Fadrique had inherited the lordship of Zeitounion, and despite his 
tender years was, as we have seen, retained as castellan and captain of 
Siderokastron, a crown property, from which however on June 1 1 , 
1367, Frederick [U had tried to remove him because he was still 
under ag*- 1S * But minor though he was, Louis apparently had no 
intention of being removed, and maintained his hold upon Sidero- 
kastron, which he still possessed at his death in 1382. 160 Louis was 
soon engaged in a bitter contest with Galccran of Peralta, who had 
obviously not obeyed the royal order to give up the castedany and 
vegtteria of Athens. The ancient rivalry of Athens and Thebes was 
rt'enaeted as Louis received support from the latter city, as well as 
from Livadia. 

Fot whatever reasons, James Fadrique had already in his lifetime 
ceded to his brother Boniface "all his rights and properties" in the 
duchy of Athens, 161 which must have included the important fiefs 
of Salona, Loidor]fci T Veteran! tsa, and Aegma, hut obviously not the 
stronghold of ZeiEounicn and the castellany of Siderokastron. After 
the death of the ineffective vicar-scncral Matthew of Pcralta (in 
1374), Louis Fadrique and his uncle Boniface were the prime feuda- 
tories in Catalan Greece, When Megjira fell to Ncrio Acciajuoli, and 

158. DiflL, flat CCCUV, p, 4W. 

139, James PWiiqw ™» d«d LhtFlh* A*iju*t 3, as shown by DipJ.,iLoc. OCLXXI1., 
pp. 3S6-3-S7, *ni * grder *>f -Hit ftJ&awa^ Odobcr S jwnh Hi* aon L&ub at in 
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SohTs fcMer oF appuinUnanl u castellan and captain of StdrrduiSEiafl jeftK lo (he removal 
boa office of Louis, who is Uiraci*d "<pitA atstatal at) offlcUi casfdlflni; = I ^pLintto . . . 
I6rii SldaWiilrJ" {ifr^-. dof- CCKCV, pp. 3S3-3SH, ilSEGd at MessLnH on June L L h L3dT), 
although oi\ty tfijw wookfi LaCbia Ftedtiick bad Informed llie Olalnii oiuridpallliai in 
ClW« tli*t he waisniiiE to have SifciufcHeLr&h. ilt Link's ]iBIl<Js <.ikil., doc. tx: L* KXIK , p. 
375,tl*tailM3j LB^ISU 

I « 0- Cf. DSpU do* J, CCCXjC [E, C DK V]JI, OH K V |-DXX V] [I, pp. 4$Q, 4 W, S 8 I , 

Dip}., doe, CCLKXII,. P- -357: JL . . . iitni rtoWLl! Jiymus dum vivwet CHWrit diitm 
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the threat of turmoil was hanging over them, the Catalan munici- 
palities and other districts turned to Louis Fadrique as their gov- 
em or. On April 6 and 9 t 1 37S„ Frederick III confirmed all Louis'* 
official acts, and formally appointed him vicar-general of the duchies 
of Athens and Ncopatras. 165 The ambitious Louis had been getting 
on badly with his uncle Boniface. He may have challenged the 
legality or propriety of the late James's cession to Boniface of the 
castles of SaJona h LoidorDci, Veteran itsa, and Aeglna. Boniface and 
his son Peter took up arms against Louis, who finally defeated his 
untie and 1 his oousin, sending the latter out of Greece into exile and 
imprisonment in Aragon. 163 Louis's father James had ceded the 
castle and island of Aegina to Boniface "]n :l donation pure and 
irrevocable . , r with all tights and appurtenances under certain pacts 
and conditions," and Aegina had passed to Peter as a gift from his 
father. But Louis repossessed the island, and later on a royal patent 
confirmed the legality of his tenure^ because Peter had "rebelled" 
against him when he held the post of vicar-general. lfi4 

Galoerirj of Feral ta was a tougher opponent, however, and Louis 
was finally forced to make an agreement with him in "all those pacts, 
covenants, articles, affirmations, and usages [which king Peter IV of 
Aragon confirmed in September 13S0 after he took over the 
duchies, and] which were sworn to and affirmed between the mag- 
nificent Don Louis of Aragon, the vicar, and the municipalities 
[unirtrzifott] of Thebes and Livadia on the one hand and, on the 
other, the noble Don Galceran of Peralta, formerly governor, [ofirn 
regfdor] of Athens, together with the said municipality of 

1«, Dipl., doce, COCL r OCCi.l, ct'CLUI,. pp. 436 ff. Lauka had aJteady itched Jilsown 
KloLlimi by snme wift <rf olaucfaltiLiCClaiflaCitm. 
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F*tLrlqil«, Vttari eat iot dhintf <St Allocs e de flfr&pstrilt; Ml ScpLembet 3fl, 1 379. "del r«t 
quc'iia iuvKh Ie[ gfbtt dfl Ffcrt d'Arugfr, ¥01 certiflkflPl que erconTinent llivem ftl prCddie 
*qu*J. ]□ i|un[ tcqdjem mm pits, fkru qua vainos Italia tei subtu^uA vnLretique s>n fta" 
lfHpl r CtXJLJIXJII], p. 4fi2; Ruhl*, Lax Mtuerrps en Grrcfie [Eai«]Oria r 1B$6\ , app., 
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dad btfow Septembfll 1)80 {rf. £tfp/.. doc. CCCXH, p. 4SO]: ". . . irUertiJiub don ikmifncj 
il'Arqgcm quuwfum, pane ded-wi faucu d'Anpon . . . ." retiring cl> the Jftdtf h 3 ld31 of A*tlna. 
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was a "rebel" only because Louis defeated him, but Galcerin of 
Peralta remained a loyal Catalan subject because he successfully 
opposed Louis h who obviously couid not dislodge him from the 
Acropolis, Galceran must have had the support of the Catalans in hia 
bailiwick. Although Athens figures in numerous earlier documents, 
this is the first time, as Locncrt* has observed, that the city and it* 
castellan play s leading role in the political history of the Catalan 
duchies in Greece-. 

On May 8, 1331, Boniface Fedrique's widow Dulcia and his son 
John obtained a royal order from Peter IV of Aragon, who was hy 
this time duke of Athens and Neopatrai, for the immediate restora- 
tion of the properties they had lost as a consequence of Boniface's 
clash with Louis. ■** On the same day Boniface's name appeared at 
the head of a list of five persons to whom, posthumously or other- 
wise t Peter [V granted pardon for whatever offenses (i btfcire the said 
duchies had come under our dominion they have committed against 
the vicar and other officiate hy violating the oath and homage by 
which they were bound." Whether Dulcia and John Fadrique 
ever recovered any of their castles and towers we cannot say, nor do 
we know anything about Salona, Loidoriki, and Veteranitsa from the 
time Boniface possessed them until we- find Louts Fadrique identified 
as the ^count of Salona" in 1330-1381, when his name appears first 
among t&s nobles principals in a list of the high ecclesiastics and chief 
feudatories of the Catalan duchies in Greece. ,M The harbor town of 
Veteranitsa (on the Gulf of Corinth) went with Salona, and so 
doubtless did tbe landing at Gaiajtidi. The fortress of Loidorilci also 
lay within the orbit of the so-called county of Salona, and Louis held 
it as well as, to the north, the important castle town of Zeitounion, 
which he had of course inherited from his father. Louis had appar- 
ently been doing well enough when about 1368 Or to he married a 
Byzantine princess, Helena Ascnina Cantacuzena, one of the three 
daughters of Matthew Asen Carttacuienus, eldest son of (and briefly 
co-emperor with) John VI Cantacuzenus. Tn 136 \ Matthew had gone 
into the Morea to settle down after a turbulent career in Constanti- 
nople, and had taken Helena with him. For some twenty years 
Matthew assisted his brother Manuel, despot of Mistra (1349-1380), 

1*5. Dipt, aoe-Qccxo, p. 

166. CT-iJ^i. dat CDLJCXJCHI, ji- 5*4, Imii iuua LomcrtE, Arch. fiF.Preetf., XXV 
IPS, pp. ]5(FL31 P aad p. 17*. 
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whom he succeeded as locum tenetts until the end of 1382- Louis 
and Helena had one daughter, destined to a sad fate. 1M Momen- 
tous events occurred during the vicariate of Louis Fadrique (1375- 
1381 ). Catalan rule was drawtog to a violent dose in Athens, Thebes, 
and Neopatras. 

King Frederick ii\ of Sicily died in Messina on JuJy 27, 1377; with 
him the male branch of the Catalan dynasty in Sicily came to an end. 
He had wished to leave both Sicily and the duchies of Athens and 
Neopatras to his fifteen-year-old daughter Maria, although the will of 
king Frederick 11 of Sicily, who had died forty years before (1337), 
had expressly excluded the women of his house from the royal 
Succession- L ™ Kins Peter IV of Aragon therefore laid claim to the 
island kingdom of Sicily and to the Catalan duchies in Greece- 
Succession struggles followed in Sicily and possibly in Greece. Maria 
was eventually to many Don Martin {in November [39 1). grandson 
of king Peter IV and son of king Martin I of Aragon, and the rival 
dynastic claims would thus, be combined and so settled for both the 
royai title to Sicily and the ducal title to Athens and Neopattas, But 
in the meantime Peter rv and his son did not relinquish their claims 
to the Greefc duchies. We know very little about the Catalan states in 
Greece during ] 376 and 1377, No document has survived referring to 
Athens or Neopattas h and only two documents refer to the capital 
city Of Thebes during these years. 171 The young queen Maria of 
Sicily ruled the duchies after a fashion from 1377 to 1379, and at 

irj#. On Mrjttliew CaTLticuzflniH, OA NLccil, The Bjzunim Family vf ' Kantakonzettoi, pp. 
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[□ llio kiqadrjrji pf Sicily,, (he fJ lit hie* Dl' Airier* ami hTctvjtarrns, and «rtnlll4ttwr fulfils and 
pufiiefcitini to hi? sister ELctrmr and llfcr husband king Pbter [V of ArftfOQ ill r.t)9 CTOJIt hd 

tfujodd die "vrithoul IqjiLimarE offeprine* mala at tonal*" (D#j.. <toc. CCXXXEV, p. 308). 

171. Dipl., aaa. OCCLJtHI, CCCLKrv r pp. 447-+4S. inert is also a TesDlmion of tlie 
VenEturt urate da'cd Aprtl I8 r 1 176 (Utf.. d PC . DCCLXII.pp. 4«-447). ptfjrtdJr^ fw the 
i=tujn of tKt two sons of the LaLm vit«i-B=ncjj|l HBtttew of iTtralta tram TthbtMi k. Sid]y in 
Vencrtinr ships, u nolrd aTjuue, mote IIS. 
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least two of her letters relating to Gr&zk matters are extant, 372 Em 
in J 379, despite the presumed opposition of the Sicilian faction in 
the Athenian duchy, king Peter IV with the loyal support of Louis 
FadriquCp the Yicar-general> and of Calvert n of reralta, captain and 
castellan of Athene finally secured the annexation of the duchies of 
Athens and Neopatias to the crown of Aragon. ]7j Dissension within 
the Athenian duchy, however, and the Florentine seizure of Megara 
left the Catalans ill prepared for the heavy blow which now fell upon 
thetn, delivered by the so-called Navarrese Company led by an able 
captain named John de Urtubia, 

The Navanese Company had fought in the war between Charles II 
the Bad of Navane and Charles V the Wise of France When the war 
ended in 1 366, the Navarrtse (reformed as a new uompany) entered 
or remained in the service of Louis of ^vreux, count of Beaumont- 
Te-Roger, the brother of Charles H of Navarre. Louis was preparing to 
press by force of amis the claim to the ''kingdom of Albania'' which 
he had just acquired through his marriage with the Angevin princess 
Joanna, duchess of Durazzo. She was a granddaughter of John of 
Cravina, whose campaign in the Moita in 1325-1326 had first given 
the Acciajuoli a foothold in the Gnck peninsula, and whose ex- 
change of the ill-gotten principality of Achaea for the kingdom of 
Albania and the duchy of Durazzo (in 1332) had thus given the lady 
Joanna her title to the Angevin lands in ancient Epiriis. m In 136& 
the kingdom of Albania, together with the city of Durazzo h had 
fallen to the Albanian lord Charles Topia, and Louis of £vreux was 
faced with no inconsiderable task if he would give effect to his right 
to rule oi/er the "kingdom" he had thought to possess through his 
marriage to the heiress Joanna. Louis received much assistance from 
his royal brother of Navarre and from Charles V of France. In 1372 
very active recruiting added to the numbers of the new Navarrese 
Company, but the chief contingents and the most important leaders 
were engaged in 1375 and 1376, and they passed, for the most part> 
directly from Navarre to Albania. Extensive preparations were made 

112. Dipf.. doc. COCVU, pp. 3!t3-3fl<, pr<yp«flj> da(cd 137fl oi 1379, md Loeriflrtz, 
An*- PP. Pracd., XXV. nai. 14 2-L43, fip. 137, 201. 

173. For <3tf*ilt and for [clrrtnttl Id (be udevarH worts of Kiibiri i Lluub, 5l£ &ttCQ h 
Cetahn AjrarasfiWt, pp. 9*-] 17 Kid ft.lDipl.. *KS- OCCLKK"-£^CLXXK[ll, pp. 43 3- 
464 h dated hT BflroEkmn From &*plembw 7 to 30 h L 379; srid vl, Lowibjci, Arch FF. Frwd., 
XXV, imw. H6-1S9, pp. 139-141,. wfure ro. 1SB f mirfai*! bj- a [ypopraphkaJ eiior- 

174- Gr=pn*™iLis {ft. Uaiptail, Athem [inGrertl, II, 127-12B' W. Millra, L attnj » the 
Levant (Londar, 1404), pp. U7-2S8, 160-»i; Lnngniuii, t'Emp** (frtfa, pp. 310-33 J: 
«nd on Lh* dnelieffl Joanna of Cnirmzo^ (f- Beita*, "AHJittinap PLenc d'Amril in Na- 
ples . . . Spwuittm. XXVJIT, 6* J-4JI. 
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for the expedition, and almost a score of names of military contract 
tore have come down to ua in the enrolment lists of 1 375—1376, n! 
Qf the details of Louis's Albanian expedition little is known, but 
Durazzo was apparently occupied in the midsummer of 1376. Louis 
died about the same time, and shortly thereafter his. widow Joanna 
married duke Robert of Artoi$- Most of the Navarrese Company 
spent about two hard years in impoverished Durazzo (1 376-1377). 
Anxious to return to their homes in Navarre and Gascony, and 
considering their allegiance to Joanna terminated by her second 
marriage, the leaders of the Company attempts early in 1377. to 
enter the service of king Peter IV of Aragon. 

King Peter wrote Co the four captains of the Company on June 21, 
1377, acknowledging "their wish and obligation to serve him in his 
wars," and accepting their offer subject to the consent of Charles II 
Of Navarre, The lenders of the Company were Peter de la Saga, 
Mahiot of Coqwerel, both chamberlains of the Navarrese kingj and 
John de Urtubia and a certain Garro {or GuarroX who are designated 
squires. The king wrote that he would send two ships to convey them 
back to Spain, but that their horses should come in other transports, 
of which the Company was said to have a number. m Two days 
later he wrote on their behalf to the king of Navarre, 117 Of the four 
leaders of the Company (or rather companies) named in Peter IV 's 
letter, all of whom appear in the enrolment lists of 1375-1376. only 
two were to play an important part in the history of medieval 
Greece. John de Urtubia as conqueror of Bocotia and Mahiot of 
Coquerel as bailie of James of Les Baux, titular prince of Achaca and 
last claimant to the Latin throne of Constantinople. Peter de la Saga 
and Garro seem to make no further appearance in the documents. 

When the plans to serve the king of Aragon came to nothing, 
Urtubia and Coquerei turned for employment to the Hospitallers, 
who weie now reorganizing their forces in the Morea, where they had 
leased the Achaean principality for five years from queen Joanna I of 
Naples, the agreement apparently being made about August 
1 376. l7S The affairs of the Hospital were in disorder after the grand 

[75. Publish**! hy Fuhd i LJuch, Lei AW, 
wi k tpax de stt mveitin £Bu«Lona, 1EE6>, put I, <kn. vn, pp. 11 J -2] 5, cf. fast. 
I-U[ r V-VI. iTtinw documents were unfocfunalelj' ml tupiHUsa in KLUii'i Dtpbttuiatt} 

176. Dipt, doc. OCCLJtV, p. 449: -'Als amata (iqUjS! imjiien P. dale. 5*yj e Mahlol da 
CctoctIIk cimarJniidu da naiuu tar Fnce la rey de Nbtsub,. c Tohui d'OttfuvJa. e Ghjtg, 
Esajden. 1 ' Actually there we« ton: compajiiEi fuzcteratn), each, vwiti am of the mblricuy 
unntrBctcTJ wtited In Jhe coyil trttat. 

177. Dipl., dor. COCLSVI, p. 061*3 JlltW 23 r L377. This l=UEr«sp[Ewlr 5<Bl« tJiat 
tJ» tf«arrBM Cumfiuir vast (her in I>uibho l 

lift, LdOlWLZ. "HnnSpitaliara El NsT*rTBKen<}l*«;' Oritntiiia CkHsiiata pe/totftor, XXII 
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master Juan Femindez de Heredla's unsuccessful campaign against 
the Albanian prince Chin Boua Spata of Arta -Heredia was captured 
Jn the early summer of 1 37S h and thereafter held for a large ransom 
for same ten months by Bona Spata, Lt was apparently in the early 
summer of 137S that Gaucher of La Bastide, prior of the Hospital in 
Toulouae and rieredia's lieutenant in the Morea h enrolled John de 
Urtubia's company of one hundred men-at-arms. He agreed to pay 
9,000 ducats Tor eight months 1 service h t , 000 ducats for maintenance 
or Urtubia's high estate, and another 1,000 ducats for division 
among the "corporals" of Urtubia's company- Financial accounts of 
the Hospital show that one Peter Bordode Saint Superan, whom the 
wheel o f fortune was one day to make prince of Achaea, belonged to 
Urtubia's company. Gaucher of La Rastide also enrolled Mahiot of 
Coquerel with his company of fifty men for eight muntlis, "and the 
said prior promised to pay him one half the price promised to Janco 
de Urtubia, namely 5,500 ducats for the stated period," In fact, 
Coqjerel was finally paid more than the sum specified, because he 
began his service be fate the date called for by the contract. ™ When 
the eight months tame to an end. early in I379> Urtubia and his 
troops moved on to make history in Thebes, while Coquerel and his 
men remained in the Morea. 

King Peter IV had disapproved of the Hospitaller^ plans to enlarge 
their establishment in the Morea. and when Heredia, after his eleva- 
tion as grand master in September 1377, had summoned com- 
manders and knights of the order to join him in his projected 
''passage to Romania/' the king forbade the Hospitallers in his 
domains under penalty of losing their revenues, to go to Heredia. ]M 
Perhaps the king feared the too close proximity or the armed might 
of St. John to the Athenian duchy over which he had just declared 

(L956), rtj. no- t, pp. 3 29-330, iltd Of do*. 1 . ail 9 r p. 33 l r and D. Incnby . ' L J*Hl LBKSli* 
CaL^riiiai, Oiypre =t b Matter Reme&s bade* fynanilrxt. KXYI 203, nni* S>1. 

jTOTUia hpl tuowdjed Philip [I vf Tnrartta bi [tit Achseer jucteislott in L373- 

1 79, Royal M*lia Lilnijy,. VhJ=(1*, ArtkL™ of Hie Orfc* of St, John. Cod. 323 (Lib. 
BiiURnim, VI, faf I JBl-USi>, t<A. 204, fimncbl lamiinttflf Hie Hospdtfll, dated Pt JUiodes 
on August 24 t USl n pobU*sd by Lo=n=i", -HMpHallws =i ffavaiiaJEcn Gr*t=, ,n Orieaulti 
Cfrris^™ periodica, *J£U h 350-35 J> irts. L.3 ET. F 2t-2T, ?S FF. Thfl accouols show Hie clftsc 
turtiBCtlon twtwten TJctJUbh find Mario AMfcJUoLi, Of, in genecd! StltOll, fttaten- Dorttltu- 
tiott, pp. 122-1 3u t iQd on afTilifi or the HowitsLkn (c^Ljrikilud by fhr Gmic Scldsm), 
UilLrtL. "lntTBW, Scliiiin, aild VLolerKS Bm^E th* HiipLULlerE -tf Rental, L 3-7T-1 384/' 
fyflvratonq, XLI (IP6S) r iipecLilhj pp. 33 fF. nscrfia wst I owned with Hie oJtlw of grand 
JflaEtM Of Hie ItaipiuJkrl by pope Gtcgflry XI oil September 1A. 1377. for wliich mk 
Ultticll, -"[nlEiasii TiurtenijLl neLT cconDroLi e mrih. poUtta* deiCnHLieri OlLWdslBli Jl Radi 
rtd TjecEaio,'' irt [be Anruii detla Stirota fKW& n^eriJW df PiSS-' J.irtier*. HwAf ff 
jWB-fefw. 2nd ier.» JOCVII] £195?), 113 and 110<S 6. 

IBQ. J^l,iua. CCCLKV|i J C£.K.-L^VIII r pp.*S0-*5l,ilJiedM a if 10 t 137ft. 
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his rule, but his attitude was not likely to pJease the commanders of 
the Hospital in the Morea. Although Peter TV remained on friendly 
terms* apparently, with Heredia," 11 the Hospitallers' attitude toward 
the Catalans in Thebes and Athens was one of hostility, and 
Heredia's lieutenant in the Morea, Gaucher of La Bastide, clearly 
abetted (he attack of the Navarrese Company under John de Urlubia 
xipon the city ofThebes. 

In the early spring of 1379 Urtubia and the. so-called Navarrese or 
White Company, which must have included at (east a* many Gmt&jm 
and Italians as Navarrese, set out from the Mores, conceivably from 
the headquarters of the Hospitallers in Navatino (St Mary of Zonk- 
lon) or KalamatA. They made their way through the Corinthian 
barony of Urtubia's good friend Nerio Acciajuoli, who also held the 
Mcgarid, and launched their attack upon the city of Thebes, They 
proceeded obviously with the permission and presumably with the 
encouragement of Nerio. They came most inopportunely for Louis 
Fadrique. since the two years of uncertainty whieh had followed the 
death of king Frederick III had not prepared the Catalans in the 
Athenian duchy to withstand a powerful assault. In 1379 the Cata- 
lans no longer possessed the strength which had been theirs when 
they had repulsed Walter H of Brienne in 1331. Also the destruction 
of the castle of St. Omer on the Cadmca by the Catalans on the 
occasion of Brienne '$ expedition, for fear that he might occupy the 
castle and hold it agttinst them, had made Thebes> although the 
capital of the southern duchy, much (ess easy to defend than the 
Acropolis, known to the Catalans as the "Castell de Cetinefl." Ur- 
lubia and the Navarrese Company took Thebes in a violent encoun- 
ter, with ample assistance from traitors within the city, one of 
whom n John Conominas. "revealed himself as quite adept in securing 
the loss of Thebes, dealing with Messer Nerio (Acciajuolj). 1 ' |BJ 
Whether Urtubiu acted us Ncrio + s ally oi employee remains uncertain. 
Barcelonese documents show clearly that the fall of Thebes was 
known at the royal ccmrt in Ara£on by September 13, 1379. m 
Allowing three or possibly four months for the bearers of the sad 
tidings to make the voyage to Barcelona from the Athenian duchy, 

■ El. CI. Dipt *«. OCCLVM I, p. 45 3, m«J AueuFt 1, i 279. 

IS2. Mpt.. *W. CCCKCI, p. 47fi, line* 13-1 J: "... ]o qual dll Johafl 3k trcha crar cn, 

1b petdua. d* r^tiiw iractaat edstoupi afa imcw Ajbt "A decade liisr, j E^uelnnew 

doearBJtr <*r lunwy 3. 11W. rtters ro jh± uegf of Ncopidaj tv Nerio Acclujunli, ,L . . . h 
riuiai nntrtrs dp It PalrlB anebf p*: lULin Xraci, erwtnicti mulre cajUcaL . . ." iPtpt. r Hot. 
DC* Mvh, P , For the kjoitlnciHon of Anur df Aran, vx \jawa\z v Arch. FF. flw«f. r 
XXV, no, 2CI9, pp. ]5 J, 193-1 M. 
L93- Pfe>JL, daca.CCOLX5£VUI,CCCLXXX.pp.-459-tfil. 
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we may assume that Urtubia took Thebes in May or June 1 379. ]3 * 
Despite treachery within the walls of Athens on the cart of those, 
who wished to see that historic city also succumb to Urtubia, the 
Acropolis was to remain in Catalan hands for another decade, 

After the fall of Thebes to Urtubia, when the Catalan vLcar-spneraL 
Louis Fadriquc, was un willing to conclude an unfavorable peace with 
the Navarrcsc, probably on a basis of the status- quo + the Hospitallers 
sought to bring pressure u pon him . On Sep [em her 23 „ 1 IfiG, Pete r IV 
wrote to Gaucher of La Bastide and the high command of the 
Hospital in the Morea: "Both by letters sent to us by the eminent 
Louis Fadriquc of Aragon . , . and by the account of his envoy we 
have learned that you have often requested the same Louts and 
caused that he be requested to make peace with John de Urtubia and 
his followers, with the threat that unless he complied, you would 
proceed to make war upon him, his people and lands, at which wc 
are no little astonished. For you Know that the said John dc Urtu- 
bia , with his followers, some time ago, suddenly seized and now 
holds the city of Thebes and has further plundered and destroyed 
other places and people belonging to us in the duehie^, . r . Since it 
becomes our majesty to watch over and to defend our peoples, 
kingdoms, duchies and lands with courage t wc require and ask of 
your Order that upon receipt of the present letter you desist from 
these threats ,ss The king threatened the confiscation of the 
Hospitallers' lands and revenues in his domains if they did not cea^se 
thus Aiding and encouraging the fVavarrese. Two weeks before this, 

It4, Rutrifi L fjjcli h "Conqutata de Tcbas- poi Juan 4e UMubii: rpiwdiQ dc ■=■ histmla d* 
loi Navarros en CrccdV Homsrujr a D. Cvnufo dc Ec-fregaty: MhrtlAtUa de eitudtot 
refcrcntes ni Pali Vcsco (Sao Sebastian, I92BJ, p. 3S9. Hflwprej unrnl Lnues FadrLque., 
Penltu Bellar!)!? (xt hr.\<ya/}, AJmensra, snd other bamm, and ths uffiwrs of ih* Catalan 
municipalities may bam- fell it [u mFnrm Jester IV <tt UttuLJa 1 ! Invasion, their mtlXIlBeiB, 
Bemsji R^Hehet and Francis Fenrar. itir* iDnsLj- hud Co find audlaMc transport To Baiwlong, 
wbJc* may Jiaw tnTOlYtd difftnJ(y in v|cf of 1hc twmoD into? which the Namirew 
tJiruwa rtia Athenian ■ducby. 

A HI Eh*rr dijo-nkk" in Conlex Paris. £r- fijl. ] 2fl ¥ . published hf Ci. T. Oatuut, "l Tic 
Capture of Thebes, by (he Nhihijc s*," pricniolia CRritiiMn pettodlca. XXVI (l$oO>. 45-47. 
plaices- t}i« Mpvjjnse [Eiijrc Thebes "at the ninth hoiu nt" LtH flirhr* On ETluiy t MartH S h 
L37S, BuJj m 1 Han;h 6 fell on b Sumnlqr Ca™l I"* nn a Surtfaja which tevsalsai 

Itttt gne d$fec< in Hit texL Cf. K- H- Seltaai, "Tlw Lalin= in Great*. And ihe. Aegean 
Cambridge Medieval Hitiory, TV-L f]36Sj, note. AL=d, in the L*u nuCUriiejila wlddl 

L^neita {.J.rrf. /jP Prowl.. XXV, iidl. 1 42- L J 3, pp. 137, 2D2) has identified aa btlftlieJn£ 
tn lb? ducal tuJu in Gmbce- oJ" Uaxia of Siaiy-da.Md May 30, 1 3TS <itf 137?XaJHi lone 7, 
1 J7fl {nr I j j 31 - then: ix Lkarly rue krKJwWg* in Carania of Uirilbla'* QOCtlpatlon of Thebes 
an late- ji Jun« 137$ (or L37^J, TatLjuj rh* Uartlfi dtr? fflf ill? Innu Jowmmt (Juhe "7. 
1378V, liowe«er h Jf XJjruhJa had «rHurfd Thctws on Mar* S of tH»t ^cur. the r*=wi vmulJ 
ba*e readied Citanla in leas Thirt Itiiee montha. 
1BJ. £hji/, doc. CDXXV, p. 
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an September 10, the king had sent two letters of similar tenor to 
Heredta and other commanders and officials of the Hospital. 186 
There is no reason to believe that Heredia himself encouraged Urtu- 
bia in the attac-k upon Thebes, but H Is possible that he knew it was 
in the offing, and he clearly did nothing to prevent it Little is known 
of the career of John de Urtubia, 

Of Nerio's well-known hostility to the Catalans we shall have 
further opportunity to speak. But Urtubia. found other allies^ wheth- 
er by prcamngemtnt or not h in Nicholas If dalle Careen, lord of two 
"thirds" of Euboea and duke of the Archipelago, and in Francis I 
Giorgio, marquis of Bodonitia. At the end of April 1361, when king 
Peter IV informed (he Venetian bailie of Negroponte of the (second) 
appointment of Philip Daimau, viscount of Rocaberti, as. vicar-gener- 
al Of his Greek duchies, he requested Venetian aid to restrain the 
Juke of the Archipelago, (he marquis of Bodoniisa, and others from 
renderin? assistance "to uur enemies the Navarrese." The Vene- 
tians, however, were fighting the Genoese in the War Of Chioggia, and. 
the attention of the statesmen of the republic was directed to their 
affairs in northern Italy rather than in central Greece, 

The first known act of Peter IV as duke of Athens and Neopatras is 
dated September 7, 1379, and in it his majesty notified Romeo de 
Bellarhire, 'castellan and captain of the castle and city of Athens/ 1 of 
the appointment of Philip Dahnau, viscount of Rocaberti (1 342— 
1392), as vicar-general of the duchies of Athens and Ne ops Eras. He 
directed Bellarbre to give up the Acropolis fio tftsielO and the city to 
"mosseri Dalrnau," his friend and councillor. On the same day a 
similar letter was written to William of Almenara. who was Still 
castellan and captain of Livadia, LM Caiceran of Peraita, castellan, 
captain, and vc^ucr of Athens, had fallen into Urtubia^ hands while 
attempting either to defend VI to recover Thebes. Obviously Peter 
already knew this h for on September 8 he wrote to Feral ta as rate/io, 
capita e veguer del casteli e ciutsi de Cednes, addressing the letter 
either to him o a son lochttneni. Bellarbre had been holding the 

]Sfi. Dipt, ioa, CCCXCVm, CD. fp. 4S7-1SS-: |L . . . biuJLutiiMiiqikid J&han ms d'Or- 
(otia [uclofiia Pfavanc, gul prldcm turn wla auupLlcttHiB . . , tlrtcaian do Estl*ct InvasU ti 
fcnlH Ln ei liriitflDiEi dertruaiJ e( implode diirwbaTil ..rip- *8S>- 

137. Dipl., CDLVI], pp. 525-516, dated April 3L flit), ]JSl. Awoi4in& Ed Swhnu 
Magnn i±. 3 572), in Hie WKflllcd Anaali 

lS3i ,L tn quBtfo anno [1383] a fo rnorto NicolA date Citccec, ducha del AEnapldBso d 
d^inHdor de d^ (em d? de Ncfropan h rnYrndo fato fnoI(c owe ca.tl*e? I iteortwle 

Oimitt IU&L ItJbdlU |Nitt^| aWa UnEadp mm ant uvrnpFffinyi da; Nnvairxi . . . per 

s(tpprtiif la tJiade ds NejcflpDnce." 
lit. Dipt, doc. CCCLXKII. pp. 4S3-431. 
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"lieutenancy" for some time* bS Peter was aware when a chancery 
clerk prepared the letter of the preceding day. As a legal gesture, 
however, Peter asked Peralta to give up the casteil e riutat to the 
newly appointed DaEmau, and stated further that "we have received a 
letter which you have sent us dealing with the affairs and the state of 
the duchies of Athens and Neopatras, asking us for aid and succor 
and that we should send you our vicar or lieutenant . . . , to which 
[letter] we reply with the full expression of our thank $ for the 
affection arid good will which you have for us and for our crown as a 
loyal vassal and uur natural servitor." |M 

On September 30 the king wrote Peralta again j this time he 
referred to a letter he hj*d received from Louis Fadrique, lndvcd>he 
was hy now very well informed of events in the duchies, for he had 
talked at length with Bernard Eallestcr and Francis Ferrer, who had 
come to Barcelona as messengers and envoys of the Catalan barons 
and municipalities in Greece, He was sending Ballester back to 
Greece as. his royal ambassador, and his subjects overseas were to 
take care that Ballester should return to Barcelona promptly with 
some other suitable person "with full and sufficient authority to 
swear fealty and render homage and to have us for your natural lord." 
When this feudal formality was over and done with t Peter said that 
he would without fail send to Greece a "vicar wEth such force that 
you will be satisfied, and in the meantime you have the said noble 
Don Louis fFadrique] of Aragon as vicar of the said duchies 
He closed with a statement of the extreme displeasure which Peral- 
fa's capture and continued imprisonment had caused him. 190 

It is small wonder thatGalcetin of Peralta and Louis Fadrique had 
written the ktng of Aragon-Catafonia, Urging him to give force to his 
ducal claims and send hetp to his new dominions. Even Louis's 
father-in-law, Matthew Cantacuaenus, wrote him from the Morea 
(presumably at Louis's behest), offering him some sort of assistance 
against the Navarrese invasion. 1,1 Letters also reached Barcelona 

1 83. Dipt.. dOfi. OCCLKXIII, P- Lruis Fgdrique liid jIKj *jLLI*c [he klrtg atfd 

iBMiwd a. amiv reply [IfMY 

1 90, Pipt,, 4ck. CCCLXX Jf 1 1 C, pp- 465-4*4; Rutin! J UULh r £Q*#rfJWTOT, doc. XVI[ r JJp. 
A slmHlir feLier ut itia aMA date fSepUjubfli 3l) h 1319) m& addressed, to FeiaJla'j 
eriiwhue (ippnnaril. LauiJ Cinque tDipl.. da*. OCCLXXKH, ppA6t 4tyl)> BJkL 3 ItfteroF 
a rtu later. September 10, I380 h hocqhU that '"Jarianjies dc Ortubiy . . . tenet cup nun 
jtaAilarti vtfitra GaLcefaiL-duni dc Peralta qui ■ , , wefut fiJeLiisemtorivostcr t*rvJ=m drirarwrt 
[iTlstjaE] defcmiLt. , ,"' iflipt.. CD, p, J89), The \*xt lax% ii jddratod Lt> [be prairil 

muter Heiedla, states tlut Ujlybia whs dmmndir E larps iumi rcr Puralra^ lebra, uul 
diredly bmbkiTIw H^pilal e* being Implicated ifl Utt sedlLEfl. OTThBbflS. 

19 l r Dipt, dot CCCLXXIH, p- 4t>n, in which Pi Ltir IV amwered Ma till ft* on September 
I3 h 137?. 
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from Romeo de Bellarbre in Athens, William of Atmenara and the 
municipal! ty of Livadia, and the dispossessed authorities of Thebes^ 
who had taken refuge in Salona and Livadia, 3,2 On September 13 
{1379) the king ofTiciiilly appointed Dalmau "our vicar, viceroy 1 and 
lieutenant in the said duchies and all the lands adjacent to them," 
defining in ample detail the manifold duties of his new office. m 
Until emissaries from the duchies had awom fealty to the king, 
howevejj and until the new vicar-general could reach Greece, Louis 
Fadrique was to continue to hold the vicariate, Bernard Baliester and 
Francis Ferrer had given a good account of Louis's government. 194 

It is not clear how vigorously, if at all, Wng Peter IV had been 
prepared to press his claims to Athens and Neopatras until the 
Navanese invasion threw the Catalan inhabitants of the duchies into 
his arms, Their view was that Peter might conceivably assist them, 
while Maria of Sicily obviously could not, and he certainly kept the 
Clerk* In tlie Aragonese chancery busy issuing scores of documents 
relating to Greek affair*. Many of the inhabitants of Thebes d both. 
Prankish and Greek h had taken refuge on the Venetian island of 
Euboea, and on October 19, 1379, the king expressed his gratitude to 
the Venetian officials for this kind reception given to his distraught 
vassals and subjects. He asked the Venetian colonial government to 
continue to show them its favor and to allow them freely to return to 
Thebes with their wives, children, and goods when the Catalans 
should have regained the city, Bernard Baliester was conveying the 
royal letter to Negroponte, and would explain further his majesty's 
intentions concerning his newly acquired Greek dominions, L * 5 

Toward the end of the year 1380 or early in 13S1 the castle of 
Livadia also fell to the Navarrese, who as previously at Thebes 
received aid from traitors within the walls. Some of the inhabitants 
fled to Negroponte h 196 others to Salona, whose "county" Louis 

192. £Hpi. r [toe. CCCL XX KHI, P. J(SJ, Bl\i cf. COCLXXV [, CCCLX Jt X I L 

t93. DipL. <UMLtL-tLXMIV,pp. 435^436* and nf, *>c* CCCLXXY-CDCLUXX. 
194. Dipt., drjr_ CCCLXXXIC, pp. 4*2-4^3, *LiI«I Sephnntwr 30, |3?*1 ttubid i yutfi, 
t-nr ttevemn, 8cyc. XVi, pp. 223—22?. But m thjr iiuttructinnj gjvnn In BaJleSrac, Wliu Wat 
retllinilia to G[*=o« 1be npyal jrabamnlsw, th* biranx ind affiiHuli of this muni dp a] [Lib* 
were to ba nil»d. 1o xni the- kinj th* najimi «T"lliiw or font taiona uT lift tbupdoiiu" from 
*hom lie would chDnte d *icjrJ iPipi.. doc. CCCLXAxill, p. 464. pceninuNy dared 
SopEEmlwr 30, 1379). 

1*5. Dipl., dnc. CCCLJtMXIV, p. 4t>S, and rnH» 4m, CCCLXXVIII. p. 4S9, d*(od 
September 3 3 r L3TV, to the- doge of VtnhJ* «i bdi«lf of the tcfupja from 'Thebes- The iop 
is aid "atreanlr ta knnw" fvrrr pHttf Out Peter IV has atooMicd "by jim tLUc^ to th* 
Creek dudiiei. Cf., jWW., dot UtXLXX*. pp. 4&<Mtil, abated Septanaber 13, (□ Lh# 
tailk And eppftin pF NegropoiiiB. 

19ft. Opt, dw.Cni.1Jf, p. 3l7,dal*d April 3 1 13Sl. 
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Fadrique, was still serving as vicar-general, although Peter IV was 
again writing almost everyone in sight that he had appointed Dalmau 
to the vicariate. WiJliam of Almenara. castellan and captain of 
Livadia, had been treacherously slain within the citadel, and on May 
8, 1381, Pteter [V jranted his widow Francula custody of their three 
children and title to his estate as king as she remained unmarried 
(otherwise her mother Escarlata was to take over both the children 
and the property) although her rights were protected as heiress to her 
father*s apparently extensive estate. 197 On the same day Peter 
granted his faithful subjects who had fled from the city perpetual 
eryoyment of all their rights, privileges, franchises, and properties 
under the "TJsatges de Barcelona" because of the loyalty t.iey had 
shown his royal house, "and expressly so when recently inuperi our 
enemies, the Navanxsc, Invaded the . , . duchies, and attacked and 
Occupied in outrageous Fashion the lands and the castle of Li- 
vadia/ 1 lM The loyalty Of the Greek notary Constantine "de Mauro 
Nichola" and his father Nicholas de Mauro now won them and their 
posterity the full franchise in the duchies (tanquam Catftoltii et 
Francki), notwithstanding the: htt Uiey were Greeks and followed 
the Greek schismatic rite. m At the same time Jame3 Ferrer de la 
Saia > a native of Barcelona, who had proved his devotion to the royal 
house for more than twenty years In the Greek duchies t and had lost 
all his property and almost his very life in the Navamese seizure of 
Livadia, now received by royal decree all the serfs, houses, lands, and 
vineyards of the "traitorous Creek" notary Gasco of Durazzo, who 
had joined the Navarrese in the grim hour of Catalan need, 100 

It wasi all well enough for the king in distant Arajson to make these 
rhetorical grants to his faithful servitors in Greece h but nothing came 
of them. A dozen years later, in 1393, we arc informed tliat the 
Gascon Bertranet Mota tor de Salahia), who is referred to as capita 
del ducham de Athenes, was in possession of the city of Livadia, 
which he had but recently taken, ™ Bertranet possessed the head of 
St. George, which in 15 9 J king John ] of Aragon, like his father 

197. Dipl., dac. LZEJLX X.V I3 h p. 338- Fjflnculif i Father was the mdHtnuwd Ca laJati fetWIi 
Pulse dfc PlllgpartHr»k 
Ivfi. ZtyiJ., d «. Cn L R3E VJU. p. 5 35, ilalud Hay S. 1 381. 
L99 . JJipt., dc\c cC i . X * I K, pp. 340-54 1 , fried May B, 1 38 1 - 

200. Dipl. dnC. CDLMKM. pp. S-41-542, Hlso dated Mry 3, l3S 1. Vtot Rotari in iWKcK, 
read BOtnTf ( Lti <tnst U . Of ten talis CVj'j* wrm peri&llci! , XX]I. Jlni. 32, p. iif). 

201. Dipl., doc- DCXXXVui, p. dG7 r dal*d April 13. 1393. In i iwnmen dated Jidjr 2B, 
l40Q h Bertrantf ii referred to as "aqu^l Ciaari quh Ma scuyor dcla LrnAi* - - V>ipt., 
doc- 1KLVI, p. «3). Se* Kiibti i LlMdi.fl^J., pp. note- 
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Ptter IV some forty yean before was most anxious to acquire. St, 
George was patron of England, however, as well as of Catalonia, and 
Bertranet for a time apparently con [em plated the sale of the relic to 
king Richard II of England, 31 " Bettranet clearly did not regard 
himself as holding Lived ia by warrant of the king of Aragun, nor is 
there any evidence that the Catalans ever regained Thebes, In any 
event Thebes and Ltvadia became Florentine possessions, and Nerio 
Acciajuoti left them to his son Antonio I in 1394. Since Nerio also 
made a bequest to Bcrtranet pFJattrineto di Salai") h the connection 
between the latter and the Acciajuoli is obvious, Bertranet may well 
have been in Nerio's employ. 303 By the beginning of the year 1394, 
however, the Turks were overrunning central Greece, They occupied 
Livadia. Obviously the invasion of the Navarrese Company under 
John de Crtubia had meant for the Catalans the permanent loss of 
ancient Boeotia and of Locris, and when in 1375 Peter [V of Aragon 
began the iast decade of Catalan rule in continental Greece, he 
possessed LittEe more than the capitals of the two duchies, now the 
city of Athens itself and Neopatras, together with some of their 
dependencies,, and the so-called county of Satona, 

302. D&L. "CJE XXV1EI, p. 667. Before Dwtraber 1399 rtc head ai St. Ceotp 
*ouJil pass into Ibif poaeixkm pf AliQtO Cpuptim, ChIbIba lOT(J of A4£ini h wJicj WfOl! to 
Have rtceiwd ir ftdfli Bftrlranrt (DifH., dpet DCLHJ-PCL-V, roCL*|3t h DCXCVH1). 

Sr<tt tofriVfi VDU &.£■}, A.. C. BLtftinn, ftCHtvtflei KtfKfiAti fliiittrflJJrtfJ, II (?zb, 
1*4! > h 357, MG, and Lajtaprufi, EfgH&Jia, pari [II, Jot. 4. pp. ]4S, 152, and d\ SeLtoii, 
GUtton Exwirwiim, pp. 147. J 97. 
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^^uring the last decide of Catalan nib in the Athenian duchy 
(1379^1 3fiS) the Aragonese chancery issued almost 250 documents 
rctfltirjj. to Greek affaire. The number attests tlie royal concern with 
such affairs, as well as the fortunate survival of the Archives of the 
Crown in Barcelona, As the shock of the Navarrese invasion subsided, 
a parliament was. assembled in Athens to which were summoned the 
syndics, aldermen, and council of the municipal corporation^ This 
parliament prepared a petition, dated May 20, 1330 h for submission 
to king Peter IV, who by accepting or rejecting its terms would 
determine the conditions under which the chief officers and citizens 
of Athens would become the vassals of the crown of Ara^on. Rubio i 
Llucll has called this Important document the ( 'Articles of Athens" 
(els Capifoh d'Atenes'K of the sixteen or seventeen items widen it 
contains, only four or live relate to the common concerns of the 
stat? and the cumm unity. The remaining dozen items consist of 
personal requests whicn seem to show small understanding of the 
perilous condition to wluch the duchy of Athens had been reduced: 
the parliament at Athens was anxious to secure rewards from the 
crown for those who had proved their loyal tv by resisting the 
Navarrese invasion, 

The parliament was under the dominance of Romeo de BelTarbre, 
castellan and captain of Arhens t and Galoeran of Peraita had become 
merely "our former governor'* as he languished in his Theban prison. 
The- petitioners 1 first request of Peter [V was that he send them a 
proper "official" to govern the duchies, one who could reconquer 

Foi blhrjOffEptir *ce piBustfinfitliipMr. 
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the [amis which the Navarrese had seized. Peter was to answer, when 
he ratified or rejected the various artidesof the petition at Lerida on 
the following September I, tliat he was sending Philip Dwlmau, 
viscount of Rocaberti, as his vicar-general to Greece , and that Dal* 
mau would be accompanied by forces strong enough to restore tEie 
territorial integrity of the duchies and reestablish a peaceful life 
wj Ellin them. Wlien preparing their petition in May, however, the 
Catalans had in formed the king that if he could not immediately 
send them the strong governor fliey needed, they would be pleased 
to have u as our official and governor of Athens the most honored 
Don Romeo de Bellarbre, who knows the desperate conditions in the 
said city and poverty and anxiety of its people," Indeed* they 
had hoped it would please his majesty to give Bcllarbrc a lifetime 
appointment to the post. Peter replied that he had conferred upon 
Dalmau all the offices in the two duchies, both castellanies and 
captain cies h but he did bestow upon Bellarbre a lifetime command of 
the Acropolis as well ascertain estates confiscated from those who 
had been guilty of treachery during thE Navarresc invasion, Bellar- 
bre'a Greek misrress, Zoe of Mesarfl, by whom he had had children, 
was granted the Catalan franchise with the customary rights of 
acquiring and disposing of property. 1 

The petitioners sought king Peter's approval of the agreements 
which we have seen made (about 1 37 13 77) "between the magnifi- 
cent Don Louis of Araeon, the vicar [general], and the municipalities 
of Thebes and Livadia on the one hand and, on the other, the noble 
Don GaJccrin of Peralta, formerly the governor of Athens, together 
with tlie said city of Athens . . . " agreements which had established 
the virtual independence of Athens, But Peter realized that if the 
magnates had not been quarreling among themselves in [he period 
just before the Navarre attacks, they might have successfully de- 
fended Thebes, and so he refused the request, All divisions and 
dissensions of times past must cease, he said, and E>almau must rule 
as vicar-general over the united duchiet 

The Articles of Athens also affirmed tlie long dedication of the 
Greek notary Demetrius Rendi to the sacra wrona d'Arogd, request- 

l. The- UXl at the Articles of AtfiFPi may bo Found iA Rnb\A i LLucll. id* iVsramisr ivr 
tfwjta (Bicwlortif JSSfi), a&=. xjxK, pp. 2*1— 3S1, and In tl*e Dlpiantatari, dflc. cc^JtCl, 
pp. 473-479. A< Uvid* □□ SepiEiTitwr ], 1380, tine. Pe(« IV also cDrrfLnned the TaqiMSla 
COUUinti Ln tl*t "AtIkIei DFSnkaia r M Whk* hid iHWIl prepMed vn May Jl, l380 P wi twIiaLT 
*f Louis PuirLquE, laid KTSalixna anil ttUM OfM*tt*. The- AlricJei of Snkma art S-Ull exiint 
(Rubifi, Los Nvtorra, due. XHX]JC, pp. 2JS-1J9, *nd Dipt., doc. L![X:xCrE. pp. ^0^82), 
CT. in gcncnil Sirflart, Ciietm DomJJTtfffcin, pp. 15JM 64 h #Tld Lflcncrli, Arch. FF. Prgvf.. 
XXV, rtat 72 . 175-1 77, pp . 143-L4S ,171-172. 
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ing the same rights and privileges fur him "as for all the other 
Conquistadors of the said duchies of Attend and Neopatras.'" The 
Articles as extant contain the Catalan test of kins V&tet't. ren ewal of 
the full franchise which Frederick HI had granted Rendi years before 
{on July 29, 1362) when Rendi, his sons, daughters, and descendants 
received the right to retain their Orthodox faith and at the Seme time 
to contract marriage with Latin Catholics d notwitlistandixiE statutes 
which the Company had enunciated to the contrary , with the fran- 
chise went the usual right to buy* sell, alienate and exchange at will 
both movable and immovable goods *'just like the prankish inhabi- 
tants of the aforesaid city [of Athens] ." 2 The king now directed his 
officials everywhere in the duchies to "consider the true feaJty and 
the sincere loyalty of the notary Demetrius. Rendi, citizen of our city 
of Athens, who has persevered in service, good faith, and loyalty 
toward our royal mai*sty T and with all his power and strength has 
maintained and defended the said territory of the duchies . . . against 
our mortal enemies, and yet, as our majesty has been informed, 
. . , the said notary Demetrius Rendi has iUstained affliction and 
anxiety in the castle of Megara when it was taken by our enemies." 
Demetrius T s young brother-in-law and adopted son John Rendi 
shared with him all the benefits of enfranchisement, and Peter 
confirmed Demetrius's title to the projjerty which the deceased 
Constantine Calochini had possessed in Athens, and which had re- 
verted to the fisc upon his death. Frederick Til had conferred this 
property on Demetrius between 1375 and J 377 after RendTs valiant 
but vain defense of Megara against Nerio Acciajuoli. Finally, the king 
bestowed upon Demetrius and his heirs, "for all time and in perpetu- 
ity/ 1 the office of chancellor of Athens, with an annual income of 
forty gold diners payable from the city's tolls and customs duties. 
Just outside Athens, off a road that runs to Piraeus, the little village 
of Rendi still stands, preserving the name ant) memory of the 
cncrgetJc notary Demetrius- As one turns the corner into tlie village, 
a superb view of the Acropolis and the Parthenon makes it clear mat 
what was once the Rendi family estate, conceivably Constantine 
Calochini's own property, is close to the center of historic Athens. 

The Articles of Athens are in a rather haphazard order, and show 
signs of haste in compilation. After the king had made some further 
grants of property he was finally asked "Eo turn his eyes toward the 
noble Don Gaiceran of Peralta," whom the Navarrese in Thebes *ere 

2. Thb pini of July 29, 1362, of the f[ hi da be £□ Ihraoiiiu* He ltd J, or rather flit 
eanfirituLlciEi of Ilk Catalan citizenship, -mp^ be found in Laenpjta, BsFwAr (1306>. pvt 
lV^doc. 9+, pp r 3+S- 3J J, ?nJ in Dipl. dnu. COLXIX, pp. 3S3-J5J, misdated ] J6fi. 
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holding for a higher ransom than the Catalans in Athena could pay. 
Peter was sadly aware of Peralta's captivity , the petit ioners were told, 
and he had instructed Dalmau to see to hi J release. Also the refugees 
from Thebes and other places in the duchy, who had found a 
temporary haven in Athens, had their rights and titles to property 
confirmed, for they hoped to return to Thebes and resume posses- 
sion of their homes when Dalmau expelled the Navarrese. 

As usual in a medieval magna carta, the voice of the church was 
heard. The petitioners asked for the revocation of the statute or 
statutes which the Conquistadors had passed decades before "against 
the soul's true conscience against (he church of the Catholic 
faith/ 1 and which forbade the faithful to leave to the church "es- 
tates, lands, vineyards, as well a& other things" or even to free serfs 
from their harsh bondage to the soiL Lt had hitherto been thr Catalan 
practice to use property bestowed upon the church, in violation of 
the statutes of the Company, to maintain or extend the Acropolis 
fortifications, to which Peralta had given much attention. In rejecting 
this request, the king reminded the Catalans in Athens that their 
numbers were sparse, and that if they began leaving their possessions 
to the church, they would soon lack the men and resources necessary 
to defend the duchies, lL for ecclesiastics are not soldiers, and they are 
not under the jurisdiction of the lord king." Peter said that when 
Dalmau arrived in Greece, he would make whatever provisions for 
the church were in keeping with the public interest. 

The Catalans concluded their petition with a solemn request for 
the royal pledge to preserve in Athens "tilt statutes^ constiiution5 h 
usages, and customs of Barcelona," and never to alienate the ducal 
dominions in Greece from the sacred Crown of Aragon. To these 
requests Peter readily gave his assent (plan al senyor rey}. The 
Articles of Athens, formulated perhaps on the Acropolis on May 20, 
1380, were thus confirmed or modified at Leridn on the following 
September 1 1 and Peter took an oath eipon the fbur gospels always to 
observe them "in royal good faith." Thereupon bishop John Boyl of 
Megara and Gerard fGucrau) de Rodonella, envoys of the Catalans in 
Athens, solemnly swore the feudal allegiance of their principals to 
the king of Aragoti and his successors. 3 Ten days later, on September 
11, Peter wrote to Bellarhre as castellan of Athens and to the 
syndics, aldermen, and council of the city that bishop John Boyl and 

3. Dipt, dpc. CCCJtCI, pj>- 479,. irtd for the Older In WJtlOli Lhe petitions appear in 
Lite AiliLka □£" AUuma, <;£". Loorwrli, .-l-nut FP. Praed,, KW, no. 167 h p. 143. John BayL and 
RDdoiwlfa had jni™d in Lrridn m\ A.VBt\St ], I JSO iflipl,, doc, CCCSC, p. 471). Fire wwls 
alter dating with die Athenian pch'tjoiU, Fete! IV rented hi! f rOfiibUjon ajniiul selling 
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Rodonella had taken the oath of fealty and J one homage, formally 
making the Catalans in the duchies his vassals and Hcgcmen. He 
exhorted them to defend the duchies h and promised that within a 
brief time he would send Dalmau with forces large enough to 
fcuatantee their security and chastise their enemies.* 

The kis9 of Thtbea rankled in the king + s mind. He seems to have 
thought that IMubia and the Navarrese were still somehow under the 
control of the Hospital, and he cautioned the grand master and his 
commanders against any Further attacks Upon his Greek dominions, 
[ndeed, he told them that they had better set about undoing the 
damage they had done, and that they could start by securing the 
release of Gakerin of Peralta, who had been captured in a vain 
attempt to defend Thebes. 5 Peter had doubtless derived his knowt 
edge of conditions in Greece from John Eoyl and RodoneUa, who 
had told him what they knew (or wanted him to know) about the 
loss of Thebes- They also told him who had kept faith with the 
Catalan cause and who had failed it. John Boyl obviously made a 
very favorable impression upon the king, who wrote on his behalf to 
Dalmau, the new vkar-generah " . . We wish that our honored father 
3n Christ Pra John Boyl, bishop Of Megara, should receive the 
archbishopric of Thebes, and in fact we have written to the holy 
father [Urban VI J that he should remove the present incumbent 
[Simon Atumano] and give the archbishopric to the said bishop. In 
the meantime *e also want the said bishop to haw the movable and 
immovable goods whieh belonged to Don OJiverio Domingo, by 
whose work the city of Thebes was lost, and it was through no fault 
of his that the city and cas-tle of Athens did not rebel . , - John 
Boyl should continue to receive, Peter said, the annual income of 
twenty-four gold ducats accruing from the chapel of St. Bartholo- 
mew in the palace of the castk of Athens, la capella de sunt 
Bcrihomeu del paiau del cos tell de Cetlnes, as well as the additional 
allotment which he had been receiving for himself and his two 
servitors. 6 In exchanging Megara for Thebes, John Boyl would 
merely be giving up one titular see for another, and until the Catalans 

gifing, □! b*^uea[htrtg propetiy « tCIlla to th.C diureji, ^(hou^h dam time; in huhiwJJ dqjltl 
temad* [HUd., dot CDKXKIU, p. 50fl>. 

4. Dipl.,. doc. CDJIJ[> pp. 493-196. 

i . Dipl., AoC-l, CCCXC VIII, CD, pp. *8fl, 489, diEed SSptmUher lO h 1 3 60. 

5, Dipl., Joe, CCCKCV[ h pp. 4fl6^ST ChIk? dated SopWmbw It, 1380), tftd Ml tte 
KHiflKaUon of QHnwto Uomnw' 1 pr fl P eTt > f Bnd tluC uf aUifiT*. whose "beta »n confiscata 
3. 1* COrt per k> crfm . . . comix tn la pmdiiifi J* Ui cLuttC [TEeH™/" see flfco, ibnl. r dnc 
CDXXIV r pp. 502-SQJ. niB4hi£it pdacfc mi Uic AiToptrfis was tmiU Lnto-thc Propylifcj. jud 
the lines irftfie chapel may slill En s«n eajt of the m-hUkI FinakeHiicic. 
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could recover the Cadmea, obviously his prat* needed art income. 

Urtubia had apparently had much assistance in the occupation of 
Thebes, for rhc documents name several traitors "by whose work the 
dty was lost.** John Boyl and RodonelU would seem to have come 
to Lerida with a proscription list* and who can say whether malice 
added names? In any event Peter IV wrote pope Urban VI (on 
September II, 1380) accusing archbishop Simon Atumano of 
Thebes, one of the great scholars of the time, of complicity in the 
Navarrese capture of the eity : "Most holy father: We are assured that 
owing to the machinations and efforts of the archbishop of the city 
of Thebes- which together with other cities^ castles h and places in the 
duchies of Athens and Neopatras now belong to our dominion- the 
said city was captured by our enemies, and even now is being held by 
them on the advice of the archbishop himself." 7 

The kins repeated his request for the transference to the Theban see 
of bishop John Boyl, (t who has suffered many ills in his own person for 
the defense of Christians," [n two other letters of the same date {Sep- 
tember 1 1 ) he asked , first , that John Boyl be appoin ted apostolic lega te 
in the duchies of Athens and Neopatras as well as in the neighboring 
provinces Of Romania (which would have meant the virtual displace- 
ment of archbishop Antonio Ballestcr of Athens as vicar of the so- 
called patriarchate of Constantinople)* and secondly , that the interdict 
be lifted from the newly acquired dominions Of Aragotl ill Greece, 8 

Since the royal letters of early September 1380 refer more than 
once to John Boyl's discourse in audiences with Peter [V, we may 
safely assume that the lively bishop of Megara told his attentive 
sovereign a good deal about the monumental beauty of Athens. The 
talks were not lost on Peter, and when John Boyl requested a guard 
of ten or a dozen men-at-arms for the Acropolis, the king ordered the 
treasurer of Aragon to provide twelve well-equipped archere for four 
months, by which time (he said) he should have sent Dalmau to 
Greece. A proper watch was necessary on the Acrr>polifi h "e&pecially 
as the said castle is the richest jewel there is in the world and sueh 
that all the kings of Christendom could not orate its equal."* This 

7. Dipl.. dot. CDV I, jjfi, 492-493. On Simon AEUitianu,, a** GJoMartrtl MurdLlj St la 
Vtrtivw tfalJ' fiwufco tifl todice veneio &eto Vfl sia di Simon*: Ammano-, arcirtxovQ di 
Tube: Riccrea Hwica mil tmttiiw p dwvrwittl svlb VfTS dell' Alltme/Kf l.5tl*dl « IKCl. rtO. JO; 
E<wiM r 13 1 fij; Crtorpn Fodaltp h JJrTKjnc AtpjmnOy mwwctf di tUtdie, erctwscavo la tim di 
Tcb*. fneif wspft: XfV (Bicscn, 1968); and K, M. Sertoli "Tlic Byzantine Bacierourid to 
the KflEJan RjetHiEMtKB;' Prvceediws of the American Phib&vpXiarf Scctety, C (1956), 
J1"52 h leptmtNl in hit Europe and the Levant . . . , w>. t Simon AtufABno w« ?ppointed 
vzKti Jidp at Thfibaj ty UrtsLn V. 

S. Dipl., ioci. CDV1-CDVI TJ, pp. 3-434, 

9. Dipl., doc. CDIV. p. 491, dal*d September H, 1380; . . majoimcnrt con lo dit 
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text h hklden for five centuries in an Aragonese archival register, is. 
probably the first aesthetic description of the Acropolis after a 
mDlennium of silence in western sources. 

As iohn 0oyl and ftodonclLa conveyed the "Articles of Athens" to 
the king at Lerida (and swore fealty for the municipality), so Bernard 
Ball ester presented the petitions of Louis Fadrique n as well as those 
of the worried citizens of Livadia aiid the refugees from Thebes, to 
whom Louis was still giving shelter in the fastness of Salona. 1(1 King 
Peter IV knew Ballester well, for he had come to Bartetona a year 
before, as we have seen, bringing the first official news of the 
Navarrese capture of Thebes, and had then served is the roya] envoy 
to the duchies upon his return to Greece. 11 He must have received a 
Cordial welcome, not merely bemuse he had come to s wear fealty for 
his principals, but because he had first organized baronial support for 
Peter's acquisition of the duehies. Ballester now received no niggard- 
ly reward "for the service which he had done us in securing for us the 
cession of the duchies of Athens and Neopatras/' because on Sep- 
tember 25 (13SO) the king granted him 4,000 gold florins of Aragon 
from the revenues of the royal third of the tithe of the city of Jativa 
and its territory, to be paid in annual instalments of 4,000 solidi 
until Ballester had received the hilt amount. 11 

On April 2S 1 13SI , the king reaffirmed the appointment of Philip 
Daimau, vjscount of Rocaberti, as his vicar, viceroy, and heutenant in 

install Jii la pus jlcttijotf-B q uL al rnonC \\.t. h m*nl i», e tj] 4m n\iit 10(3 Jtie Jtyidu 
uriJintu anvtdtd to pollen ftr senibhuit." Ci. Gre&wmriLu (Lruis. LaflijKrts}. History of the 
City ofAtlteni |tn Greet] , E (1904), 194-195; Rubii i Uuth, HL .H$itlfJ«ics6 rfe I'shei dc 
L*Acrfj|>oJlE d'AnerBi in] Esi JVncl Ce[=mmiifc, ,h in th* Hotngnqt ojreetfo a fD. Frnid*/ 
towl-wto Ftfe! Qifodrid, IJ1S), [II, J 7-55, nrd Lot Oudmt «■? fej, QfejTld, L927), 
Pp. 1 3-1-1 3-1; Selfewi, CaiolM DottttttaiSon, pp. iST-lBfl. On (he dijpifcti of th* tw^L™ 
jrrhEra frartt CiLalOnJa 10 AttlflriB, fJK Dipi. t dot CDXKV[], p. »5, dated S*p[fi(llliei 2% 
iDi duts. CDXXVIII-CDXXXL CDXXXV h PJJ- 5Q5-507> 5fVJ, dated OtUuftfir 5. 6 h iini 11* 
1380, 

ID. iJ^., iIql. CCCXCU. p, 4B1, 

11, Cf, Dipl., doct. iXJCLKTlV, CtlCLKlLVi, CCCLHKXI-COCLXXXri], fXICLXUXV, 
CCCLXSKV[ h pp. 457 If., Jni*d Sfipwrnbei, OctotflT, and tfowmlwj LJ7?. BallKSLor Had 
daubllew ictiiniwt to Cutnlmun □□ Hit mtnt iULp bi ititui BayL Bod RodoricilB, HCfinng in 
Lejlda on Aiunst 1, 3 390. 

12, jT'jjni 1 ,, d«- CDKLI, p. 51 3, dnlcd February 14, 1341: , . t BQUeKa. iraeifi li ri^Yem 
»ta per Er> sen=r qiw'n? >m f=t ed fepas dooit 1m dueattdc Athene de 1b ?*tji*." U*Mr 

IV nude the smut of rrJonfiy 1* UaUHl&r Olt September 2S h 1330, 1liE- d»l E d tci! bfriOj fJmB 
in (he infanie Don Joha'fi CMiflrjinKtorL of fuly 10, 13*] (TJ^it r Hot. DH, pp. 3Ji-SS£, 
MitiLm Ihttle XXV. die Scptcmbfif stuio . . . MCCCLJOtX, 1 " misdaicd Sepanibei 2& br 
R^tio i Lhieli, ^#,. and Ijj- LcKaieits,/lreA FF. Fmed., X.XV, mi. lis, p. 147). Tlie kLn^ 
ii iisn txplleic In Itb b<rci docjmriil « t5 E*lPeH=r'i sorri™ Lu 4Eia AnijftiiBc crown, "ad 
para at obaeqniosa aervitia per to,. . Bfcimrd^m BaUisraiil ttobJa pratHa signruiler (it 
dtitafiii Alcauamm , JJcoparriE ad iuMt™m iouiinwru penrnibsnL'" [DSpi., p. 533). Note 
aUn dMfi. CD? . CDL XX KV h CDXO, pp r 500^ 545 h 549. 
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the Greek duchies and adjacent lands, and defined in some detail his 
manifold, administrative and judicial resporoihl cities. |S The chancery 
was kept busy h and a Harassed clerk dated thirteen documents April 
3] £!), including the various notifications of Dalmau *s appointment 
sent to the Venetian bailie of Negroponte, Nerio Acciajuoli, the 
refugee citizens of Thebes and Livadia. the Albanian chieftain count 
Dimitri, Louis Fadrique, archbishop Paul Foscari of Patras h the 
countess palatine Maddalena of Cephalonia, the acting despot Mat- 
thew Asen Cantacuicmis of Mistraj the officials of the Hospital in 
the Morea h and certain other interested dignitaries. 14 

There were delays in getting Dalmau's two galleys ready, but he 
was dilatory himself; on August 6, L3S1, Peter [V urrlertd him to 
depart immediately or incur the royal displeasure. He sailed frymi 
Barcelona before August 13. ]S On his voyage to Greece, he put in at 
the island of Cephalonia, where he ordered the seizure, from a ship, 
of various goods and merchandise belonging to Florentine merchants, 
whom he forced to redeem their property by a payment of 1,000 
gold ducats. He gave them a note in his own hand, duly scaled, 
promising to restore the money "in case we should regard the 
Florentines as our friends and weli-wishers," On May 12 the king 
wrote Dalmau from Valencia tiiat the Florentines were clamoring for 
restitution r He stated that he did indeed regard and wished to retain 
the Florentines as friends and we]l*wishers despite the late pope 
Gregory XYs decree against them as excommunicates and outlaws, 
condemning "all Florentines to servitude and their goods to sei- 
zure. 1 " 16 Dalmau was to return the 1,000 ducats, immediately upon 
receipt of the royal letter, either to those from whom he had taken 
the money or to their authorized agents." Since Nerio Acciajuoli, 
the enemich capital of Aragon in the Athenian duchy, was a Floren- 

13, Dtpf., doc.CDLV. pp.522-Sl4. 

34- Gjj.,',, ioft- CPLVH-CDLXIX, pp. 125-533, including. [£ LL*ni addressed to NOrio J nil 
his father-in-law Santera dV SajaCeni af Negroponte. ITik king hopes, pi writing to 
S&JiWllO, [hB( he Will aHUEL Dttlma.U Hl Lt[ CUeiL ftaJfrterJa g^rterd Veitrrj tt liabea I amirafailitur 
er conscinct paccm . . (p. J33), which aL&i sJiows. eEij! Nejdu had married Ap 1 " da" 
Saijteni ;ii least * dctade before i39Q d (be dale whidi Hopf ssiuiriHd far tin manla^e 
iCh foniq ues fttcv-t&tria rut [nerfin, 1 8731 •■ J>. 476!t 

I J. £>ipl w docs, CD* CIK, D[ V , D V , pp. SS3-SS4, 7-5 JB. 

] 6. Ort lIih= excgmsnviucaiioni of the PlotcnlliMi uid [b*Lr ifeuluarinm pi ■nutlflws in. (he 
<u Wji af th» Eiuhl SninU" !B± Llldwle *(H1 Pai«M, Cnchleftte dtf F5pSl£, T Crepi- J 955}, 
107-108. 

]1 r /J^, doc DXin, pp., S6J-S64. DulrrLiu wis iraU received in AtJiens h iVWHihti (0 a 
royal nonfLrmaUoit dated Seteml^T S, L3B3, of rhc wirfnx pnd priviktgts *f d» Kvbvr&iwi 
itvitot/sAititnjrinti iJfyL, d«r. dxxxu, pp. SH 3-584). 
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tine, Rocaberti's action was perhaps not so high-handed as it might at 
first appear. 

Although the Aragonese archives have yielded some letter? ad- 
dressed to Dalnnw during his tenure of the vicariate in Greece, little 
is known of his performance as either a soldier or an administrator. 
He. seems to have provided the king's subjects in Athens with good 
government. However he accomplished little in Greece, whence he 
departed in the spring of 1382, At least he had made a trow with 
Nerio Acciajuoh, to whom on September 12 Peter IV sent 
an expression of his pleasure in the peace which he professed to 
believe had been established. He stated that he would send Dalmau 
back to Greece without fail the following spring, and in the mean- 
time he asked Nerio's consideration for Raymond de Vilanova. 
whom the vicar-gcncral had Left behind as his lieutenant in Athens. 18 
We still do not know how and when Nerio Acdfljuoli acquired 
Thebes, and presumably livadia, from the Navanese, but the mer- 
cenary bands which had served under Mahiot of Coquerel and John 
de Urtubia seem finally to hare merged into a single ''Company," 
which is referred to in the Hospitaller financial accounts of August 
1381 a& the Societas sistens in prfneipattj {Achaye}. 1 * John de 
Urtubia had apparently disappeared nroTn the scene. His former 
lieutenants Peter Bordo de Saint Superan and Berard de Varvassa had 
joined with the redoubtable Mahiot as leaders of the unified com- 
pany. Toward the end of the year 1 381 they recognized James of Les 
Baux as prince of Actiaen and Latin emperor of Constantinople, and 
he in turn named Mahiot as his bailie and Peter Borclo and Berard as 
imperial captains in the principality. 3 * 

The Navarrese Company had quickly become one of the chief 
powers in the divided Morea, *rid during his residence in Athens 
Dalmau had sought an accord with the three leaders. Whereas lie had 
made a truce (/re raj with Nerio, Dalmau had reached some sort of 
alliance {Uga) with the Navarrese. On September L2 Peter IV wrote 
Mahiot, Berard, and Peter Bordo, hailing the pact the vicar-general 
had made with them, assuring them of Dalmau 'ft return to Greece the 

IS. Mpi, dot DXXj p. i7S h and vt- 4**- nxxKin, p . S&S: "Earain it Vlfcr*™, 
IgchliiiErt dd dJ[ WlOOtfllt HI lonllls duciUs 

19. LrrtrKctZ, H 1[«plU3lera et Nav*rraii *oi Giioa, ,h Grfetuefa CMMem periodica, XXTt 
(i9S6) r JUL I4> pp. 332- ™, RoyaJ MalU LUbrtjy, AECtirws <rf Older oF St. John, 
CoA, 321, fol. -2<M r . ad- LuBnudi, ibt± r p. 

W. U«iem h ifca.. mw. 3ft, pp>. 340 h Ml-J43- h who notes Out this [tfiily 

pKJVMfet first ETifence at Jjrati CuT Lei BiNH^a JCdajHorB wjtll th* JJjvnrreie Company. 

although Vsae-tiBo rc«wiitit)n of their "imperial" cities shtwB that Jamet must hp™ so 
designated them at leatt some mtekihsFore the dnte or Ihe Lrfiaiy. 
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follow ing year j and recommending Raymond de Vilanova to them,' 21 
It seems likely that Urtubia had died, and that Bcrard and Peter 
Bordo had sold Thebes to Nerio> and then joined Mahiot in the 
Moreu to see what the future might bold. Of all this there is of course 
no evidence* but it wouJd have been impossible for Dalmau to enter 
into any sort of alliance with the new Navarrese Company if any of 
its leaders still held Thebes. 

While Dalmau was in Greece* he had discussed with Louis Fadrique 
the possibility of his son Bernaduch's marrying Louis's daughter 
Maria, Just about the time of Dalmau "s return to Barcelona, however, 
Louis died j and the outstanding Catalan in Greece was lost to the 
cause of Aragon. On November 1ft, king Peter sent countess Helena 
Cantacuzena an expression of his distress to learn of her husband's 
death and of his royal desire to preserve her honor and well-being. At 
the countess's request he granted her daughter Maria the castte of 
Sidcrokastron for her lifetime, but he added the proviso that to get 
the castle, Maria must eo through with the projected marrijige to 
Bernadutfi Dalmau. 13 But Maria Fadriqne did not marry the young 
lord Bemud ueh, and presumably she never held Siderokaslron, to 
which no further reference occurs in the Catalan documents. 

In the late summer of 1382 the municipality of Athens sent an 
emissary to Peter lV f asking royal confirmation of the privileges, 
concessions, and immunities which the Catalan kings of Sicily had 
granted to Athens in past decades. The emissary found the king at 
Tortosa by the Ebro. He acceded to the requests on Decern bei 5, 
recalling how the Catalans in Alliens had always preserved the 
natural tie which bound them to the fatherland, 23 There is indeed 
abundant evidence of the attachment of the Catalan Creoles in 
Greece (and of course in Sicily) to their [berian homeland, but they 
also came to love the sunny skies and evening breezes of Athens and 
Thehes. By a letter patent of April 1368, for example, addressed to 
the then vicar-general Roger de Lluria and the municipalities of the 
duchies, king Frederick 111 besought protection for one Bartholomew 
de Valerio, who had been serving the crown in Sicily but now 
proposed to return to Greece "and to see again the cjty of Thebes, 
his beloved home" (ac civifatem Ttiebarum eius dulcem patriam 

The emissary who brought the Athenian requests to Tortosa 
21. Dipt. doc. DKS[, p. StS. 

11. Dipt, dw. OXJtv], pp. 579-530, and cf. d«s- DXXV|], DXXVUt. pp. SSO-Sfll. 

23. Dipt, docs-UfcJflcji, u X X XI II . n*. 563- -5 55 . 

24, Mpl.> itflc. CCXCIX* p. 3-B7, and cf. SnJtwi, CaJufair Dcrnitraiiou, pp. ST-fifl. 
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brought also a good report of DaLmAii's lieutenant in Athens h Ray- 
mond de Vilanova, to whom the king wrote in friendly fashion on 
December 1 1 (1382), "we are confident that you will serve us well 
4ind loyally." 25 As time passed, Peter needed Vjlanova's loyal ser- 
vice, because for one reason or another Dalmau did not get back to 
Greece, although on June 20, I3&3, his majesty assured the officiate 
Of Athens and Neopatras as well as Vilanova and countess Helena 
that [he viiiar-general would in fact, Deo wlnnte, soon be setting out 
to resume command iii the duchies.** 

Although there is no dearth of documents for the years 1382- 
l3&3 h we are still unable to determine who held Thebes and Livadia, 
On December 31, I3&2 h the king wrote pope Urban V[ that after die 
union of" the Athenian duchy with the crown of Aragon, the intrigue 
of certain rebels had resulted in a monstrous defection of loyalty 
from the crown. He implied that this had been the reason for levying 
the papal interdict upon the duchy (which was certainly not the 
casc) h but now that ' l all the inhabitants of the duchy have of their 
own accord recognised the error Of their ways and returned to the 
Aragonese obedience/' the ions-standing interdict was unnecessary. 
The king asked his holiness to remove the ban and restore his 
"faithful subjects to the loving embrace of the church. The bearer 
of the royal letter was to be bishop John Boyl of Megaia, who had 
returned to Catalonia and was now setting out for Rome." His 
persistent majesty made a further attempt to have the learned Simon 
Atumano removed from the archiepiscopal ace of Thebes, and again 
recommended John BoyPs nomination thereto, 2 * but the request 
was no more successful this time than it had been two years be- 
fore," Probably John Boyl made a better impression on the Aragon- 
ese court, where he could speak Catalan, than on the curia, for he 
may never have [earned the Italian vernacular. In any event, Simon 

is, PtpL, dw. pxxxev, pp. s&i-safi. 

36, Pip!, tai. i>ALV], 03ELYIU-M-. PP- 5*5-5"- 11* tb* «l»d Vlbmoia (o stiaid 

n-ell SO zailtli t tiitSal d& CtlSWi. 

2 1. Pipt. , due- DXK XV El, p. i47 : "'. . . fljiiws & led ducatus tamquain noitri. fidcle* flamm 
CBCdBin)K«il*a OTOiein spanm™ ad oositairi obcdiflieiHrn <C dornbuVrn redicrunjl. . . S" Tl» 
iJ item till l£ iimpfe eual|£h r Imt the msajilns ii uneJear, LOCKrtZ^srf, FF, frees!,, XXVJH, 
jiol 3lti. p, Ti, mjVIc dwaimtut semble bnpJiqiicj qwt Th*?5 =1 Li*ndfc w*it nHiu4a» souj 
b nliMrtljiaLlrjii cal*la(ic h fair. SjBpotlam . . . h ,f »md rhe i*n would be import? nt iF Lt 

■vmk (rut, bul a royal letter of. April In, LJSJ (Dipt., doc. uxliii, p. 5>2}. LTrtainE^ stiu^s 
tlat br ItlBt £l*te Hie M ci<y und dLitrfct of Thchcx" \ud not ifciurrWd ID CaiaJSKi tub. In 
refciMict In thii decuman I LoflDorti, fct. CfT. r apeafcl ftf 'TJalenlM q«J pfcw JW htdudh^ 
gives," but the lust spcfilite ibt fluctiy of Alliens, and the ■interiLct did rw-t toll ypon i!ut 
of NeajwtrBs. 

14. flferf.. doc. DKXSVIII h rj. 543, dHted Dwember 31. 1H)2. 
2?. CT. J5p£. docs.CCCKCVr, CDV[.CnX[ll- 
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Atumano was then in Rorne h and could defend himself before the 
pope, who knew him, Simon had clearty not remained in Thebes 
very long after the Navarrese occupation of the city, even though (as 
we Jiave seen) Peter IV had accused him of attin£ in collusion with 
the invaders. But before he left, he had embarked upon his most 
significant work, a trilingual Bible in Latin, Greek h and Hebrew t of 
which a partial Greek translation of the Old Testament is still extant 
in Simon's own firsHJraft. autograph manuscript, once the posses- 
sion of cardinal Eessarion and perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion of Catalan Greece to the scholarship of the Italian Renais- 
sance. 3 * 

By the time of John Boyl's arrival at the curia with the royal letters 
□f December 31 (13S2), Simon Atumano was a familiar figure in 
intellectual circles in Rome. Urban VI, to whom he dedicated his 
Btbfla Trtglatia. provided liim, on May 29, 1385, with a letter of safe 
conduct far a mission to Constantinople which was envisaged as 
possibly lasting a year. i] When Simon died (in or before 1387), 
Urban is said to have taken possession of the Bibtia, 12 suggesting 
that the esteem in which he was held at the curia was too much for 
John Boy] to combat. 

If John Boyl had secured the archlepiscopal title to Thebes, it 
would have done him little good. Hie Catalans apparently never 
recovered the city, although Peter IV continued to hope, and his 
subjects in Greece still held out their hands for further grants. The 
Navarrese invasion had thrown central Greece into worse turmoil 
than ever. Travel was difficult and more dangerous still, for the Turks 
had overrun Thrace and Macedonia, and were said to be assailing the 
Morea. 33 One could Leave his horn? in the Kastro in the morning and 
be carried off into slavery in the afternoon, 

30- Biblipbeni Ctnink MurcHaiia, Tad. p. VII, puWdKj&d by OiGU ttebTiajdt and Ft. 

Dattfellv iwito gneca. Ex uiUco blBaloUiceajc 5. Maid Ver»t*r codiw . . - (Lriprng, 
3nctdejitBJy h to^o wich lib Gccc* tcanEJatiori of otic Old T«carnHit h Simon also prepared f;>r 
scholarly or Juhstonaiy rmipasci a Hebrew ^rsion of tiie New Te5l«nen(, wtiicli ma. at 
least in put, slIU atlant in tbr ycai LJ L4 (MemKi,. fumuw >£ tumorm, atcivtxcovif di Tebt, 

3L. Ueren1i h S'j'nanc Alumcna, d^c. [|], pp. 50-51. 

32. MercDli, tip. cit. r pp. LA-IT; "...cum morla praeDLLupaculuT, papa. LOLuft JYtilua 
T'HStamcnlura| sibi reliniul." 

33. OmiBirius CVJdtw!. EpHiukK, JtXll, 226 [wrirlsn. [o Simou A(*imanj& from Oorwdm- 

tinnpb: In ] 3BD ar l3fi] }, eJ. R. J. LflfliMrli, Dimftfiui O^nfe" Corrvspcmdarpe (Studi ± 

wsrL, no. ZOfli Vatlcaji City, I960):, pp. 120-1 2J , and flut published by Mertnti, Jj'ih0a* 
AtutiktHQ, pp. Si-S6. On July n y 1345, king Pel* IV (banked JdniildE if Caqujwcl and 
Peter tarda de Stint Supcran, LmpcrL*] bailie and captain in (be pffaren, fur ?wistiii& riix 
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]n 1 3^1—1 382 a plague wept from Fera to the Mores, 34 taking 
many H^es. Galceran of Peralta, onetime captain and castellan, of 
Athens, had escaped it. He had regained his freedom, but ever since 
Ms displacement by Romeo de Bellarbre he knew that, although he 
was young, he had no future in Greece. On April 23, 1333, Peter LV 
wrote Bellarbre that "we have learned that at the time I Feral ta] lost 
the aforesaid captaincy and tastellany a large amount of his property 
remained in the castle of Athens, which de&pite his numerous re- 
quests he- has been unable to secure from you, to his no small 
prejudice and lofls. 1+ r ihe kins ordered the prompt restoration of 
Peraltn's possessions, and warned Bellarbre that he would incur the 
royal displeasure if Peralta was obliged again to have recourse to the 
crown to secure justice in ttu'4 connection. 3i Peralta presumably got 
back his property, because at this point Bellarbre had no intention of 
displeasing the kins- He had apparently had enough of Greece h and 
was himself preparing to beat a retreat. In June (1383) Peter granted 
Bellarbre, iri recognition of past services and in. expectation of future 
loyalty, an emolument of 20,000 or 3G h WE) solidi Bartelonese. * 
And so we may assume that Bellarbre went back home with his 
beloved Zoe of Megara and tiieir children, for after 1383 he Is no 
longer a part of the history of Athens, 

As king Peter worried about his distant domain and would have 
likEd to hasten the vicar-gencral^ departure for Greece, since Athens 
and Neopatras were threatened with ever-increasing danger he 
learned that Dalmau had become III. 37 The delay continued for 
months. On April 20, 1 384, however, king Peter IV wrote hia son, 
the infante Don John, that the necessity of sending aid to the 
duebjes was not diminishing. Indeed, they might be lost. Whoever 
was threatening the Greek duchies at this time, it was apparently not 
Nerio Acciajuoli h the king's enemtch capital At least it was not he if 
we can take at face value a royal letter of May 30 (1384) in which 
the king thanked Nerio fot keeping the peace he had made with 
Dalmau and for having "defended our city of Alliens." the king did 
emphasise, to be sure, that the vicar-general was going to Greece with 
"so strong a force of men-at-arms" that the duchies would have full 

ai.nh.jrai; in the durt^ of" Alliens uain*i the "daily" LnaualoBE of Greeks mid Tu/ka 1Dipl. 

d£K- D1.1CXV, p. Si J). 

Jfl. CF. LufcnftitZ. "Li CkrpniqiK nitre fflortut* dc L423," m 3fHatVi5 EhS^^ 7^1, 
[1.1 fl 964), 41 a. 

35. £>ipi. . dac. DXUv.p. 593. 

36. Dipl.. d«*. nxi.v and DKLVII, pp. 595, dated J uiw 1 and 10 jetpectiYaly add 
iivnif jOjMO ind JDflOQ wJpdi 43 B* Uarb re' tern o Uwt= ri(- 

3?. Dipl.. ^Mmh- DLIJI . P- islfid September ]6 and October IS, L333. 
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security and the good friends of Aiagon suth as Nerio would have 
cause for contentment. ^ Rather similar letters went off to countess 
Helena Cantacuzenaj the syndics and council of Athens, and the 
lieutenant Raymond de Vilanova, Informing them that once the then 
meeting of the Com Generals had adjourned, Dalmau would leave 
promptly for Greece, Vilanova h s young son Albert was anxious to go 
to Greece to relieve him of his duties and allow him at long last to 
return home, but Peter wanted the father and not the son in 
command on the Acropolis until the vicar-general could arrive in 
Athens. 35 

It is at this point that Nerio Acciajuoli emerges from behind the 
scenes into the full light of the Athenian stage, and for the first time 
we get a panoramic view of his activities in a letter which James, the 
Dominican bishop of Argos, wrote Neri cTs brother Angelo, whom 
Urban VI had recently created a cardinal. Since the affairs of Greece 
were much influenced by the turbulence in the kingdom of Naples, 
where Charles HI of Durazzo had displaced Joanna I, the Acdnuuoli 
were inevitably much interested in the Neapolitan scene- Bishop 
James wrote cardinal Angelo from Venice that "our lord I the pope] 
hates to death my lord count of Nola [Nicholas Grsini] „ to such an 
extent that he has deprived him of his county, and this because the 
said lord count has made friends with king Charles r , r " 4a and more 
to the same effect concerning which the cardinal must have been 
much better informed than the good bishop, The Acciajuoli had been 
caught up in the shifting currents of Neapolitan politics (Into which 
we shall not go) for more than half a century, but tertainly cardinal 
Angelo did not lose interest in James of Argos's tetter as he contin- 
ued reading: 

Since your excellency wants reliable news of the lofd. Nsrio,. JfitOw tJlflt by the 
grace of God he is very well, as are his tady [Agues de h SaraoanLl and their 
daughters^ [he dftpoina Bartolomrjiea and Franceses, and a beautiful family they 
make I The Navarrese who lie in the Mores, as. I see it, have no love for him and 
would willingly do him damage in a big way if they cou]d, hut fhay do not dare 
show their hand, fn short, they make wsj on the despot [In^odoi* I PaEaeo- 
logua, Nerio'a son-ln-Law h trie husband of BartoJoitlmeaL whose affairs are going 
badEy because all his barona aic rebelling agaJnsf aim and an £kting with the 
Navarrese. The lord Nerio aids the despot, bul no< wry vigorously, ufld excuses. 

33. &ipi. r djM. DLXL, p. 6(11. 

J3. Dipl. iocs. Oi-KU DUHV. pp. tiQ4-HW, daJ«*J Mir JO, 1 J84 h ana we aim floes. 
DLKV1, DLXVl|| h pp. 

40, On UrbHii VFa samge stmpgle witb the DiLrazzcKhi, to which bishop Jaimes tlludea, 
jee Anjcl* VHfcnt*, MtrgJicrito dj DuntTO, virafis di Cnrto ITf c mtnet 4i Re Lafitbc 
(NjtplKj, 1? 1 9}, EspeciaLlr pp- 15 -SS . 
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himself 10 the Navarrcae on the fpounds- that ha Ls not helping the despot ^fcaitist 
the Hjvurres* hut againat the despot's Greek barons who srt in revolt, and this 1* 
not contrary to th* articles of peace. 

Bur I think that thii cloaking of motives will hardly endure, and in my own 
opinion (hece will be. war between the Navarrt&e on the on* hand and the lord 
Nerio ami the despot on the other, A sinn of thjs is the fact that news hasjUil 
tome fiom /^goa that the Havana tor (heLr part are pieparini; to wattf heaviej 
wi^i-fara with the despot thHn they tan [manage at present | as soon aa a new 
opportunity arises, The de$pyt ia sIed. getting rady, becfluse * hundred horse 
have come to him fmm the dty of TheBSHloirica h where his brother I Mamie]] is 
rulers and the lord Nerio ia coUectLrjB mtn-jt-flnwa from everywhere he can h and 
so I do [nut] doubt there will be war. The lord Nark, can raise a food "70 Ifmeea, 
BOO Albanian horse, and a good many foot. The despot, moreover, who ~n always 
with the lord Nerio, will also ha** at least 200 hoiae and a good many foot 
includiim Turks In hto force. The Navjmw howevei have about l h 30C horse. 
Your ejiceUenty witl be- able to Inform your brother, the. lend Donato, about *H 
(hi*... /" 

Very likely die bishop of Ar>jos knew a good deal about Nerki 
Acciajuoli's intentions, but troops, raiaeti for one purpose could 
usually be employed for another. If not against the Naiwrrese, why 
not against the Catalans? Nerio was not only recruitins tand 
forces. He also wanted (lie said) to share in the defense of east 
central Greece against constant Turkish assault. He had offered the 
bailie, captain, and councillors of Negroponte &,000 ducats for the 
lease of an armed galley for a year to guard the Greek littoral, in 
conjunction with the republic's "galley of Negroponte." Since a 
resolution of approval waft passed by the senate," we must assume 

41. Ferf. GiefctJcMus, "Brett aue dei Xkuispwideni* AttiajuJi" in der Jjuionsaans ia 
EToTfinz," Stizuat^tierichfe der phikn.-pirjtol, u, him. Cksse det k. beytt, Atas/cmi* 
WSsietwfiafM'! zu MittKhen, II {1W0-I5PD, 397-3gd; Gi*g&rO¥lus fii. UrrtprraM 
(In G*»kl h ll h 649-*644j Dipl., dec Dl_MK.IV, yf. 6 1 1— Eil 3 ! and Cf- In [Jehe nl SeLhm. 
Cdtabn DominatrOH, pp. 174 IT., WllTi WJlilCOE. Theiefemwe to Angola Aoijlinll 1 ! cteatlon 
an^riirst of Sap Lflianio In Damaso on DecemlteT 17, 1334 (EuImL, HAnwcfcm wtholiai, t h 
H. 43-43). help? to date the ledor wi Ih lame pcMdlifiiL, 

On the ratly /ears of TtKodsiiB I raEa*ula£as la the deipotats pF Uiitu, he LoeiMrtSt 

"PbkH lliitfoir* du Pilupr.nijr gn XIV sifcdr {E3S3-l4»4)," 2/Vifet fy'ienilnm. til 943}, 

161 ff N and on the TwcJ^tcluiJ of *v*iut la die Neapolitan kingdom, JnwIiMi James of 
AitAS [CfcJt, Ke flEpeajlly N«l Valnifi r i# FrflflW ft? grand jchisme d'Oixiifttil H VuJs., 
PuIb, IS96-1W2, repr. Itihtesheim. lSfiT), II. 65 ff., 112 ff., End in otpT nnmpa3i r L C, 
Uon*rd h ifiT ^j^ratr A /Wrpfei (Fnis, 1SS4). pp. 4fi4-467, J74-47S. A biter or tlrtft 
Peter IV, dated July 17, \iiS, to Mthlot of CoqueieL arid P=(er Ekudo. de Saint Supecan 
imkfi! it elm that trt*ta and Tuiti rare "dailr" cro«in B tho bordflta &f the Athenian 
duLh/ Ififp^., doc. DLKXV , p. (j]3 h refEired 1n afaavE-J, and the letter of Jamci of Arso) 
sWwi that Lh«t Gteekfi and Turki were troopers oF the despot TIl#mUw*. Faj the politl«l 
end miEdrajjj situation In continental Gteew arttl the Hcrta at this time, re* Ceoise X 
EJenrtis. jTtt- o/jtf(r™cJ/rrtri™torurifl Thasnteftlea, ) 332-1 387 (Rome h L9W), fp- 
]]4-L2S. 

41. Arehl™ di Stato di Venejtij, Mini, lt.<^. 3fi, Eol. ]Q r , flated HI MCCCLXXX[I iridici. 
ie^ia.dLa idpeahno Febc," in the Venetian Myb, iJ., ^abcuarj,' 20, 13B3. 
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that Nerio paid his money and got his galley . He seems to have 
invaded Attica by land, and probably sailed his galley into Piraeus, 
seizing the harbors and height of Munychia, A Venetian document of 
July l y J385 h refers to "domlniis Raynerius de Azaiolis, dominate* 
Choranti et ducaminis, 1T43 which pearly means that the senate now 
recognized Nerio as lord of the Athenian duchy as well as of the 
Corinthian, barony. Nerio whs obviouity getting along wry well with 
the Venetians, and every advance in the date of the documents seems 
to bring him closer to the palace built into the Propylaea. Thus when 
on January 15> 1387, Nerio issued a confirmatory grant of lands, he 
called himself "lord of the castellany of Corinth, the duchy of 
Athens 1 and their dependencies/ 1 * 4 But the document was drafted in 
the lower dry, and Nerio was finding the ascent to the Acropolis 
hard suing- 

On the Acropolis itself Raymond de Vilanova liad been finding it 
hard going for months, and had written king Peter fV that he could 
no longer maintain his position +L without evident peri]," VHanova 
was of course the lieutenant of the vicar-general Philip Dalmau, who 
had bound him by oa-th and homage personally to defend the Catalan 
states in Greece, but Vilanova was anxious to be released from hit 
obligation, because he wanted to return home and apparently re* 
garded the situation as hopeless. The king rather peremptorily or- 
dered Dalmau publicly to release ViJanova from the bonds of oath 
and homage, and directed him also to notify those who held the 
castle and duchy of Athens to give up.their commands to the person 
or persons who would presently be designated, for the king Still 
intended to send "some one of our loyal subjects, a provident and 
discreet man, with a proper force of armed men to guard and defend 
the duchy, cities, towns, castles* and people , , . , I " 4S When Dalmau 
was alow to comply with the royal commands, Peter wrote him again 
to do immediately u& he was btd, 4 * The break was coming between 
the king and Dalmau. who was then supporting the infante Don John 
against his imperious father, and when Instead of obedience Dalmau 
allegedly offered Peter "arguments unacceptable to us" he was 
angrily reprimanded and now told to obey the present mandamus 
within eight days of its receipt- 47 On January 6, 1386, Dalmau 

<tj. Wiitj, r ¥ 3?, rtf. 1 10*. 

44. J. A. C Bucbrcn, AGIrrfdti H£kttt!ta hilltiYQliil, Tl (Parii, li4S),JJflHM«, dnt. XL, 
PP- 120—221; Fr- MilcUwicb and J<w MiiHer, Ana tc dtploMaia m graetss itoiatqtie 
Ulutmrttlia. Ill (IBS5 h rapr. LWS1, *lflc. tilj. B, pp. KH-24S; DljH. r dnc DC. pp. 636-63.?. 

43 . Dipl.. dot DLXXVII, pp. 61 4-6 1 J, dated Septaratar 12, 1385. 

46, Dipl., doc, DLKXYIIEt pp, September 20, 1JS5, 

47. DipL, J«. ULJtXJtlV h rp. dfltcd noccmber 22, 13*5- cpnrarnpi 
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replied courteously that tie had only seen one letter from the king, 
which he had answered with the reminder that he had gone to Greece 
at the royal command and secured For his majesty the castles of 
Athens and Neopatras. He had employed his own rescurce* for the 
honor of Aragom and the crown still owed him 5 t 000 florins and the 
pay for twenty-five lances. He would return to Greece if his majesty 
&o wished, but he did not deserve such treatment for the services he 
and hj& ancestors had rendered the royal house/ 8 Pelef responded 
promptly, on January 17 t insisting upon the release of Vilanova from 
his personal commitments to Dalmau so that another commander 
might be sent to take over Athens and Neopatras. He did not want to 
send Dalmau back to Greece- Fie had never caused a loss to any man, 
however, nor would he to Dalmau, and so the latter might send 
someone to the court with his accounts which the royal treasurer 
would go over> and his just claims would be met. 4 ' 

However much Dalmau might cboose to remonstrate, the king had 
derided to remove him from the Greek vicariate. On June 26 1 1386, 
his majesty wrote Raymond de Vilanova from Barcelona that 
"whereas Tor certain reasons we have revoked the concession we have 
made to the viscount of Rocaberti of the office of the vicariate of 
the duchies of Athens and Neopatras> we have recently bestowed the 
said office upon the young Don Bernard [Bcrnat] of Cornelia, who 
will presently have to betake himself to the . . . d uchies on this 
account, and therefore we require that you give up to the said 
Bernard the castles and the city of Athens . , . , which you hold by 
command of the viscount of Rocabetti, [and] which he holds on our 
behalf - ..." Vilanova had in fact already left Athens for Catalonia h 
and had turned over the Acropolis and the other castJes on the royal 
domain to one Peter of Pan, who had thus perforce become Cornel- 
la's lieutenant in the duchies. 5D 

For whatever reason, official notifications of Cornelia's appoint- 
ment were not sent out by the Catalan chancery for almost two 
months. At length on August 17 (1386) the king did so notify 
countess Helena Cantacuzena, and at the same time he chided her for 
seeking a husband for her daughter Maria outside the ranks of the 
Catalan nobility. He wrote Helena that he would send Cornelia to 
Greece without fail the following spring, and the men-at-arms whom 
the new vicar-general would brhg with him would protect the 

wttb tli? H VFf»i" of AUi*ui " Petri had been LmpitLcTillr summoning flbrmut BiUesKw to 
dHurturr fct caiaiLkalion <itM. h decs, in.*, X] K-DLXHXH, DLKXKV). 

48. Dipl., doc, DLXKXVl.ppiSJO-Ml, 

49. Dipl.,iQ<l. r>LXKJ£V]I r pp. 61 1 -622. 

50. Dip}., dw. DKC, pp. 623-62+, and *>c. DXCVIE. 
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countess's lands as well as the. castles of the royal domain. S] On (lie 
same day (August 17) notices of Cornelia's appointment to the 
Creek vicariate were prepared in the king's name for dispatch to the 
lords of Argos, Lepanto, ajid Patras, who were told "that within a 
few days we shah send to the said duchies our said ^ioar and 
lieutenant with such a force of men-at-arms, both horse and foot, 
that you and ait our friends shall have cause for satisfaction," 52 Even 
Cornelians lieutenant Peter of Pau was given to understand that 
Cornelia was being sent to Greece "within a few days," 33 although 
when the king informed the Navarrese Company in the Morea and 
the anxious officials of Athens and Neupalras of Cornelia's, appoint- 
ment, he stated (as he had to Helena) that the new vicar would set 
out for Greece the following spring.'" 

The extant copy of Bernard of Cornelias commission as ^ Vicar- 
general and viceroy" is dated August IS, 1386. Tt conferred upon 
him the usual jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases and alt the other 
rights and responsibilities adhering to his new ofTiw." By this time 
Raymond de Vilanova had returned to Barcelona, having turned over 
his. command in Greece to Peter of Pau, who would of course 
surrender the cities and castles on the royal domain to Cornelia upon 
the la iter's arrival in Athens. 56 Cornelia., however, bore the title 
vicar-general for Less than a year (1386^3 387). He never went to 
Grteoe, and "by a public instrument executed in the city of Athens 
on November 4, A.D. 1386 " Peter of Pan selected Gerard de 
Rodonella, who with bishop John Boyl had presented the Articles of 
Athens to Peter IV □ half dozen years before to go as his emissary to 
Barcelona, to sweat fealty and render homage to the new vicar- 
general, and of course to inform the royal court that Nerio Acdajuoli 
had laid Athens under siege. We have noted that by mid-January 
1387 Nerio had occupied the lower city, a fact which Rodonella did 
not know as he made his way to Barcelona, in those days a voyage of 
about three months. 

King Peter IV the Ceremonious died in the queen's palace at 

Barcelona On January 5, 138 7, same weeks before RodoJiella + S ship 
put into the harbor. Tlie infante Don John succeeded his father as, 

SI. Dipl., dDL. UXO!. p> fi 24-624. 
3i. Dipl.. Ave. DXCII, pp. 625-626. 
S3. Dipt <KM. D\CV r p. 6i£. 
34, I>ipl„ DKCIlt. DXC]V r pp, 
SS. i>f?I. r doc. DSCV3, pp. *iB-*30, 

J 6. IXfii., inc. DKCVj[ h p, tiX t Jttrft of the ting l& Peiej of Pau dated July IS, L 
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kirt£ of Aragon, count of Barcelona, and duke of Athens, but John's 
health was so poor that when Roctonefla arrived in Barcelona he Lad 
to wait more than a. month for an audience. As he recovered, king 
John gave »me attention to Greek affairs. On March 3 tie ordered 
the bailie of Jativato pay Bernard Balkstet, "citizen of Valencia and 
inhabitant of the duchy of Athens," 2,000 solidi still owing on his 
annual ptnslon of 4,000 (which was to tun until the royal grant of 
4,000 gold florin^ made by king Peter in September 1 380, had been 
paid in its entirety), 57 On Monday, the I8th t John received Rodo- 
nella at Barcelona, and accepted the letter of procuration prepared at 
Athens the preceding November 4, Rodonella explained to his tired 
maj^ty that he had come from Athens as Peter of Pau's special 
emissary to learn what was to be- done about the duchies, which by 
this time were in even greater danger than Rodonella knew. John 
answered that he had removed Cornelia, from the vicariate-gpneral 
and reappointed Philip Dalmau + the viscount of Rocaberti, his coun- 
cillor and chamberlain, to whom he now directed Rodonella to swear 
fealty and do homage in Peter of Pau-s name, Rodonella went 
through the feudal ceremony, pledging Peter's loyal defense of the 
duchies and his allegiance to the vicar-general and his sovereign. SB 

As Rodonella was getting ready to return to Greece, the royal 
chancery in Barcelona prepared notices of Dalmau's reappointment 
on April 17,1 387, one of which (as protocol required) was addressed 
to Nerio Acciajuoli* wherein king John informed "the lord of the 
castellany of Corinth" that the Catalans Intended to preserve the 
"peace and truce" which Dalmau had negotiated with Nerio during 
his first tenure of office.** His majesty also wrote to the aldermen Of 
Athens with words of praise and gratitude for the love and loyalty 
which the Catalans in Athens had exhibited toward the crown of 
Aragon. He told them of the reappointment of Dalmau > who wouJId 
remifi the lost viles e tochs with a Strong corps of men-at-arms and 
archers. He also assured his threatened subjects overseas that they 
were not to think he had Forgotten such an illustrious part of his 
crown as the city of Athens and that he hoped to pay the Catalans in 
Athens a personal visit, to encourage by Ws royal presence both the 
Catalans and ail who served him, "and those both near and far will 

[from the Ant. Cot. Aifl£<J h ftea. IJ59>foL L5 T J. Rutii L UuchlwH peiliB|ii jm™*J4ajlry 
jtltEIid Hie diLE of AUJliH Ifl, fre officii] dnio at CiirtLflUb's appointment to [he rienrJaie, to 
which tht Iritcr reJitB. But w* know Lhat ibt: kit* had nlmiy <Jwjd=d uj™ Cori*dtt\ 
pppeinrment before Jurte 16 tet.Dipi,, nj(.C> 

37. Dipt.. Am. CCI r p. 617. aiiJ OK atw*S, 231. 

53. Dipt., dan. DCIE, pp. 

59. Dipt., dtc. DCH[. p. fi39, and cf. Set(pn,tfffaAwi Domination, pp. 179 ff. 
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know that you are our people, a special part of our crown, and that 
we arc your king, prince, duke and lord by divine grace ," M 

On April 1 7 John also notified countess Helena Cantacuzcna of 
Dalmau's reappointment to the vicariate-general, but acknowledged 
that Dalmau could not immediately proceed to Greece.* 1 John's 
letter probably made little impression on Helena, who knew that 
Nerio Acciajuoli had already ( aten the lower tiry of Athens, and 
prc-bably suspected that Dalmau would never return to Greeye. Tie 
Catalan duchies, or what was kft of them, were in a sad state, as 
Rod end la had unquestionably lamented at some length. Nerio was 
moving freely about in the lower city of Athens and held the 
A LTi)f hjIi-s under intermittent sle^e, 

. During these months the vaiiant soldier Peter of Pau, "the last of 
the almogavzTS in Greece,' h was defending Athena's towering rock 
against Nerio h s increasing pressure. If Rodonella ever got back to 
Athens carrying the king + s letters of April 1387, he must have found 
Aragonese rule in the city confined to the citadel. Although commu- 
nication between Athens and the Aragonese court had obviously 
become difficult, Peter managed to get letters safely through Nerio's 
lines. It is easy to imagine what he wrote ting John when Che latter 
replied on April 72, 1 388, thut "we h#ve seen your letters in which 
you make known to us that Messer Nerio, the Florentine, holds our 

castle of Athens strongly and tightly under siege 11 Peter had 

stated that he could not hold out in the Acropolis much longer. The 
king had to acknowledge tliat lie was unable to send assistance 
immediately but was asking countess Helena to do so. ff the countess 
could not or would not help, however, Peter was to do what he 
thought best, and hit majesty would certainly regard the defenders of 
the citadel as his good and loyal vassals.** King John wrote the 
countess at the same time. He told her of the siege (of which she 
must have known more than he) t and reminded her that the Floren- 
tine occupation of the AcropoEis would be an "irreparable loss" to 
Aragom For various good reasons he could not just then seiid aid, 
cut implored her to break the siege by an armed forue or in any 
other way she could, and free Peter and those who were helping him 
defend the citadel. If the countess did so, John promised to turn over 
the Acropolis to her. and she could retain it until he had reimbursed 

W, Dipl„ dOC, DOVlll, pp. 642-641, dated AprU 2&, Ll&7. An ?irLiur leltsr tti tfic 
pfnfivmznt at AtJieJIS, dated April LT [ibid., dot. DO] V, p. 640} L Vai nof sent En tlrix 

form" *ccardinE to s irmrtpral note Iki itia Hgtatuc pjwervJm the iexl (Arx. Cur. Aii$& r 
Rflg. fol. 124, iff. from Rubiti L UikhJ: Jtwas too fatdul, loo brief, ind ruu uJhrupL. 

E]. Dipt, doc. ijcy. pp. 640-641. 

S3. Dipt., Jpl. HCXK„p.451- 
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her for all the expense she would undergo in saving it from the 
enemy; ' l Wc assure you that this is a matter which we hold dear to 
out heart, and we want it doncf"" But the Atnspolis was not strong 
enough to laugh a siege to scorn, for by now famine and plague had 
Joined 1 the opponents of Aragon. 

King Jolm might hold the defense of the Acropolis dear to his 
heart, but Peter of Pau and his fellow Catalans could net withstand 
Nerio Aoclajuoli's unrelenting pressure. Only ten dajrs after the- date 
Of John's letters to Peter and countess Helena (and long before they 
could have received then^ if indeed they ever did), Nerio's forces 
entered the world *s most famous citadel. The event is dated in a 
IcttcT (now in the Lauren tian Library in Florence) which one Jam 6* 
of Ptato h possibly a relative of Louis Aliotti of Prato, first Florentine 
archbishop of Athens, wrote on May 9 t 1388, to Donate Arciajuoll 
in Florence: "Most reverend lord: May your revered Magnificence 
know . r . I arrived in Patras Safe and sound, and here [ found the 
news that Messer Ncri and all his family are we!T > and on the second 
day of this month he took the castle of Athens, It is Lrue that there is 
plague in Athens, and great loss of life, from which Messer Neri with 
all his family has gone away and is staying in Thebes [.Srfup] , . . 
Unfortunately James of Prato did not bother to inform Donato of 
the fate of Peter of Pau arid the Catalan garrison on the Acropolis, 
Whether the plucky Peter met his death in a Florentine assault or 
saved his life by flight or surrender, we do not know, but when dead 
or alive he tame down from the citadel, the rule of Aragon in Attica 
had come to an end,* s Nerio Acciajuoli was sailing smoothly before 
the wind,, but he would soon strike the shoals of adversity, 

The Turks had taken Thesflalonica in April 1387, and were threat- 
ening the Venetian colony at Negrap^nte. The castellans of Osron 
and Modon also reported to the home government that Turkish 
incursions into the sou them Motea were netting the invaders anirme 
et (wimaliti On September 28, 1 387, the Venetian senate decided to 
send an envoy to sultan Murad 1 (1 362-1389)," arid on October 3, 

61. Dipl., doc. DCXXT, p. Sp2. 

64. LtmptM, Egsraphtt* part El. doc. 10, p. 1 19; PifiL. doc. JicxXtl, pp. &52-653. 

S3. Cf, Lnoric* Chdnjcnnilrlas. HSsiorla, IL [CStta. p. W|;E* Deukri, ed„ U CAtf«»- 
wndyiae birt&rinriim dtmaftlltAll&tMi, I iHudflpSii, 1922),. "Some I of thf C#t*lnns] 
rtcuirifid to IttiVj tnd xifn* tenuLoed Ja Cnaaca miil thty dbed ..." Th* bmUiw* Ri>s*r 
and Anturtb 6t- LhifLa aJt WvA Id fact to tl&vt refine in Sicily ffitnlniiDn ZUrtLa,. 

Analeidt k C^W deAra&te. IT [Sm LSLO], p. 403^. 

66. di Stslo di VciwiB, Mini, Rsg. 4D, far. H 1 *: "Ojuda propter no*a qm 

hnbcriui J CDSbeUnrnx Coimi fri MuJlOflL J* bid] * Ik) II (QUI Tlftdwwm ffPth in Iwix imsiris 
pBdlfflipcppiEnda aninui SI ariLrtU.Ua *l multa aJk damn* «t JJXtltl brdS&ftfcrtdo . . . EqiLjJtj; 
dfccuiLEagtoii mew! same from hfegnnwiirt, *mJ so diniue -wu to be. made of "xijius 
jmbautcvi aifflckfind domlniim MocBlum. Bey. . . 
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when Daniel Cornaro was chosen for the mission, he was instructed 
to ask the sultan to order the return of all persons, animals, and 
other property seized from Venetian territory by Turks under the 
command of Evrenos Beg, and to receive 'assurance from the Otto- 
man government that subjects of the republic would not again suffer 
such captivity fit less as they had in the recent depredation of the 
Morea and the attack upon Euboca. 67 The Turks, however^ were not 
merely following a policy of raid and run. They were assisting their 
good friend Theodore 1 PaJacol ogus against hl& rebellious Greek 
archontes and his Latin enemies in the Morea, including presumably 
the Navarrese. 

The despot Theodore and his ambitious farher-in^w Ncrio Accia- 
juoli worked together,, though their union may have been less, close 
than one seemed to think in Venice. Now that he was lord of Athens, 
Nerio proeably wanted Argos and Nauplia also, fiefs of the Athenian 
duchy in the old days of the French dukes. At first Nerio entertained 
an understandable apprehension of the Turks, which had led him to 
rent a Venetian galley and to share with the republic the burden of 
maintaining coastal defense against Turkish corsairs. But when Man- 
uel Palacologus n Theodore's brother, lost Tliessalonica to Murad, he 
became a Turkish vassal, and Theodore himself now saw some 
advantage in acknowledging the suzerainty of the sultan In distant 
Adrianople so long as he could get Turkish assistance to advance his 
own interests in the Morea. 

The Morea had known little peace since the Fourth Crusade. There 
had been much tension under the Villehardouins, much turmoil after 
them. The Byzantine despots in Mistra had helped undermine the 
Latin hegemony, and now the arrival of the Ottoman Turks in foryft 
became a threat to Christian dominance in the peninsula. We have 
noted Nerio Acdajuoh's initial desire to cooperate with the Vene- 
tians to ward off Turkish attacks upon their Greek territories, and 
for a while Ncrio stood out as a Latin champion, even winning a 
^remarkable victory" over the Turks, allegedly with Venetian aid. 49 

£?. MJiU. Rcfu 4b, foil. « r -9tf. and ctf. F. Thiikit, cd., rf« d^ibfraHoni 4u 

t^nss de fwtJiP. I U9SS), ikm. 735-?36 r pp. 17 7-] 78; LosmtCz, "ia Chronlquc twfevt 
moriolc . . . ," Mifoiges Engine TYsmwtf, 420; find cf. tfac Chnjnifxm brtvc, ad ajui. 
tifiSti (1388), appflfuUd to Ducas'i H htorkt byieniim i£SHb, p, 316); and an the Turkish: 
occupation of TtiwalsHiici kc Dennis,. The Reign <?f Afgimei Si P^isfalogfiT in JT^vianica, 
pp r 111 Cf. 

68. CF. LoWBitz, "»5ur L'HitDinf du Hfejnnhrt . . . r\3$2-l4fW," FixIeS byianlinei. I, 
I66-170l 

65, Mnti, fgl. I7\ ii*(ed in 1hc Venetian styb "MCCCLXS X V die VI PEbtunrii 

IndkthMlf non*," i.e., FEbceary fr, 13S6- Nejio's fictvjy ia nid tn h*\r heen ichieved with 

Hflpopwitim ii±ip- Cf- Twist, *4jhm». I, n*. 1W, p- 171, 
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After this, Nerio had other uses for his time and money (in the siege 
of Athens), and he preferred the conquest of" territory to warfare 
ngiunst the Turks. Furthermore, aa his son-in-law > the despot Theo- 
dore, became almost a vassaJ of the sultan* Ntrio's own attitude 
toward the Turks changed. To the exasperation of the Venetian 
senate, he did not even pay the full wage:s of the crew on the galley 
he had rented from the republic. What ia more, in a letter of July 24, 
I38S T the senate charged Ncrio directly with being the "principal 
cause" of the great Turkish invasion of the preceding autumn. w If 
true, Nerio was in a dangerous business. 

In I3SS Greek affairs were complicated by the death of the 
Venetian magnate Peter CornarOj who had held Argos and Nauplia 
for some years by virtue of his marriage with the Enghjen heiress 
Marie. The despot Theodore promptly aeized both places with Turk- 
ish assistance and with Nerio's obvious encouragement. But on 
December 12 (13S8) Marie, who was, then in Venice, sold both Argos 
and Nauplia to the republic for (among other considerations) an 
annual income which she and her descendants were to receive for as 
long as the republic should hold the two places. 11 [f the financial 
terms were not generous, neither was Venice in possession of Argos 
and Nauplia- Any Venetian court would uphold the legality of the 
republic's purchase, but in the Morca possession was more than nine 
points of the law. 

Sinus the acquisition of the erstwhile strongholds of the Enghiens 
was a matter of "notable" concern to the state, the Venetian senate 
decided on January 26, ISSSj to send a commissioner ijtravtsor} on 
an armed galley to the Morea to make certain of their purchased 2 

70. A taxi nf Jul/ W, I3B8, dinwa Chul tH# faJPmfiwef M ™ r worried Uic 
VfirbLiafli L\WiSLidtlj> (Mfcti, £$J. 4*, fol. 127 T ); (lie K[M(c fcnl Ntroj leUfcr ijtHd., fob. 
LlST-llfir) | fl w hUrh the kHudl chaise was mid* Hint . . lirtjt i iwlimw Ln 

ehpjHi fuijtii pniissbna fjclsiull deaceiidjtic Tuicboi e( alias ff=n.t«4 £il <h.atiuesi 

locnrum ruMtranurt Qjul rHULla fllabf rUbb el allil Jntultrrunt,. d? quo jrjuraimir ijjndEUffl pint 
poajuniijE, y mo quod c-tdit ad miKKrera ntitwiujiiBtn iminjii f iMutuinm quod! io pres^nti 
tflmpoct-conaniLm fa^ie Tw^his vi ??iepjnt»jr den^ndend ad d&iuaitm locaiutn rrwtronnn, 

qtigd penihus i rn p-: ■ r I : i h i I u knot.' 1, 

71. C. (rf. TlwMtui, *d.> iJfejfowoftTJi'in wmftfieVurtdOtJjm. [I, not. iifi-m, pp. 111- 
115i D- A. ZakjuTiinoi* if UespoHtf grer de Morte, ] (L^J2>, 133-133; Se<t»ii, Citfaiart 
Qj-jnrnirJJiJfl. p. 130; Lultrtd, "ThA La fun* of ArjM ai'id NBUpHa," fl^ptre vf life RriSish 
School as Rotn£ t KXSIV (l9fid>, 47-W. Th* CIlCITlkt of Vender ftl* frr dejpol TbflOdO* 
3Jld Uie "ccuel iyrailT lh NCJlO AccbJlloU h ^hrfJ must HDl a«t AlBJOi »™t Mpnplia (AriltL*to Hi 

SiaLu dd V«te£la h SccietR CqibM Rcialomm, B«s- E, FdL 4fi T , iumimaclant Ln TtiLrlel, 
rtiiffCTM; I, ins. 7+4, p r US, dmed December 11. 1161, artd tf. fl. Cessl, "VerEiip « 
racqulsto di Nauplb ed Ajso." NttQrv trthfrto wwfc, new wi„ MX* | I9]S|, 15lJ. Ort 
P=I(T Cwmro »e LuUrcD.Op. Lift., jlp. -M-4S, 

72. Ifisti, Elos. 40, TcJ. OlH h bi JV4«?TW^j"um wjtefU. n.v ? K3IX, IS 1. 
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The able Ferazzo Malipiero was chosen for the mission his commit 
sioit is dated February IS, and contains detailed instructions which 
he was to follow, The text reliearsei the essential facts of Marie's sale 
of Argos and Nauplia, and deplores the despot Theodore's molestia 
ernovtias. -which indicates that he had employed force in taking both 
places. The castellans oFModon and Coron n also acting under sena- 
torial instructions, had been unable to picvail upon Theodore to 
order the evacuation of his forces. The senate had written to him and 
to Nerio asserting the claims of the republic to Argos and Nauplia- 
Paul Foscari> the archbishop of Fatras, and Peter Bordo de Saint 
Superan, the Navamese commander, had both offered their assistance 
"to obtain the aforesaid places. Since Fosoari was a Venetian, 
and the Navarrese were notoriously hostile to the aggressive despot, 
obviously the republic could rely an them. 

Penino Malipiero did succeed in taking over Njiuplia, hut Argos 
was an other matter. On May 31, 1389, the- senate directed Nicholas 
Zeno, Venetian "captain of the gulf," to proceed to Nauplia to 
confer writli Malipiero, after which they should JO together to the 
despot Theodore, and state "that we have fully understood the 
Letters which he has sent us with reference to our city Of Argos." 
They were to demand that Theodore immediately desjst from his 
armed occupation of the city, which he was holding contrary to God 
and justice and his own honor. The senate was all the more disturbed 
because Theodore had written that he was waiting for the answer to 
an inquiry he had wldrtssed to sultan Murad, and that his hands were 
tied until it came, The senate did not believe him^ the sultan had 
nothing to do with it all. Inasmuch, however as Nerio Acciajuoli was 
said to he the principal cause of the difficulty, the captain and 
M&lipicrp should also wait upon Nerio, remind him of the ample (and 
unkept) promise!! he bad been making the republic, and admonish 
him to get Theodore to remove himself from Argos. 14 But the 
Venetians could get nowhere with Nerio, and on June 22 f I3&9) the 
senate passed a resolution that figs from Attica and currants from 
Corinthla were no longer to be imported into Venice or Into any 
Venetian territories. The castellans of Modon and Coron had already 
stopped the export of iron and plowshares to Nerio s domains (and 
to those of the despot); the senate approved of their action, but 

73, UleLij (tea, "0, fota. lS^-lSS 1 , by MElnal (flwHy) Minl^- TTiiriE^lf&ETjtj, ], 

p. ISO. 

74. M1MJ, R<£ r 4], fol- t v L C*sa. in Nuovo archival tencl&, iu., JtXX, 155; Tbirlfll, 
R&getJes. I, no. 753, p. LAI, and cf. no. 7&2. On Au£«iT 16. J 389, Hie lenalfi. mada vatdmia 
PHJvisdon* fcr tte ^cwily *wi gcvEnunm af Nauplia [MA/. m>. 7fil, p. I S3). 
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provided for the resumption of trade with Mistra, CTorinth, ami 
Athens when the despot gave up the city of Argos. 73 

At this point Peter Bordo de Saint Suceran entered the scene, 
presumably as an honest broker* to try to adjudicate the issue which 
was dividing the Christian Morea, Since it was useless for him to 
approach the despot Theodore* with whom he was at armed odds, he- 
made overtures Co Nerio to confer with him at the Navarrese fortress 
of Vostitsa on the Gulf of Corinth. It wa* later said that he gave 
Nerio the fullest assuiances. of his safety, which was doubtless true, 
tor otherwise Nerio would never have gone. He arrived at Vostitsa on 
September 7; discussed Affio* (and related matters) with Peter Bordo 
for three days; and probably professed the innocence of a bystander 
in the whole affair. On September 10 Nerio was informed he was a 
prisoner. An old hand at hunting, he had fallen into a trap.™ On 
September 15 Nerio's wife Agnes wrote his brother Donate from 
Corinth, "We must inform you that the lord messer Neri has gone to 
Vostitsa to talk with the vicar of the Morca and with others of the 
Company to bring about peace [fiontine} for the well-being of the 
country and for other affairs of theirs. The vicar has had him arrested 
and carried off into prison T and this happened on Friday, September 
10. The reason why they have detained and taken turn J cannot 
explain to you clearly* because \ do not know it r , , . I must also tell 
you that ail the country, both the duchy [of Athens] and the 
castcllany [uf Corinth] , is holding firm in loyalty to us. 

It is quite possible that at the time of his Imprisonment Nerio was 
willing to see the relaxation of tensions in the Morea, for he had just 
undertaken the siege of Neopatras, intending to add the northern 
duchy to his Athenian domain. Andrew 2avali> castellan and captain 
of the city, notified king John as soon as he could, and (he latter 
wrote back on January 3, 1390, asking him to hold out h because 
"you will soon have that succor and assistance you hope to receive 

7 J. Mini, Hep. 41. fbl. l£ Y . Cf. C-[C£0[Qijlh films. Lairtprfll), AtititS flu Gceelc], ir, 
3 3S-239; t Idritt, Rigrstet, Urn- ->Sl,p. t&2-.wi *tp> Cera, in Nuovo atehlvto venefv. n.a. , 
JiJLK. ]Sfl-lJ9r On June 10 (1385) the. name had dismissed an ambassador tiosa Nerio 
slnca he had bad H 1ioTliirw tut*" laser (MlatL, Rfj, 4 L h fol. 13"}- M mki-JuiK or the flcld oF 

KOUOTO iuLtan Mumd t "I Slain by u Sflrf) J»E1H£ *5 3 Jfiserlnr, bdl JJliladTs UK BajflJUd T 

took aKt itic Odomiti tvrnmaitd ajuf inflicted a crushing defeat upta ttia Serbs (tf. C. 
0strt^i3ky and M. EUnifc, im the Ctmbrti.je Mtdievsi Hitswjf, [V-l |L¥to], 373-374, 
5SQ-SSL). Now all tdn Balkans ?s Mil a &j**ea Jay in the sfiaJo* of TurtiJfi power. 

76. Cf. Buclicin, II QMS), Motetue: floe. SLVl. pp, 1AI ■<tA1 l 241*, anfl Caasl, iaMiopp 
srehtfw vcrtctu> II-!., XXX, IttO-ltil. 

77, F, Greiore™«, "CDcriipflitaertM Acdajollj" Sitzungtb. £ AKmL aid i&iincfici, II 
{lfi90>, 305 h *nd r^Btrdvlus. Uau. Lamptos, U [JWMJ. M9-tiSui kubtol LJwh h 
Diph/Vltori. doc l]CXXV. «l. 
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from us.' 173 U was- no une; Nerio would eventually set the city; but 
John had dearly not yet heard of Nerio's detention by the Navarrese 
at the time of this letter, 1 * 

Donato Acciajuoli had heard of it, and so had the Florentine 
government, which sent an envoy to Venice- to try to arrange for 
Nerio's release. The senate rejected the first propasaJs,** and the 
subsequent negotiations were long drawn out. Among other conces- 
sions, Donate offered to surrender, temporarily, Athens, Thebes, and 
certain other places in the castellany of Corinth (but not Acro- 
corinth}, together with merchandise l< to the vatue of twelve to 
fifteen thousand ducats or thereabouts, 1 * which Nerio then had in 
Corinth- all as a guarantee that the republic should iteejve Argos, a] 
The Venetians were reminded that Nerio was one of their honorary 
citizens, and they were informed that the despot Theodore was 
holding Argos +i against the will of messer Nerio," which considering 
Nerio's plight was doubtless, the truth.* 3 Cardinal Angela Acciajuoli, 
who had almost won the triple tiara in the conclave of late October 
and Novcmher 1389, appealed to the new pope, Boniface [X, and a 
papal embassy set out for Venice. Donato sent two more Florentine 
envoys to the lagoons- on February 24, 1390, and other great person- 
ages were prepared to put pressure on Peter Bordo and the Navarrese 
Company, The doge of Genoa had offered to convey Donate and a 
retinue of twenty-five to Corinth and even to arrange for the trans- 
port of horses and men-at-arms, 63 

Nerio had certainly not been abandoned- From faraway Chieri in 
Piedmont, Amadeo of Savoy, prince of Plncrolo, wrote Donato on 
March 30, J 390, of his displeasure in learning of Nerio 1 ? detention 
"in our principality of Achaea. 1 * For the last three or four years 

DipL , dot DC KM V]] , p. ti57: ^EnMa harem que v<w mi afliii hi la clutac nostra dc la 
J^iiin jsiriat per miocr ArrKc JNiHri.uJ, erwmkh [UMtr? capital, lo <iuh1 sens coca ahii 
s>5f<wo£ {Umnrfleaj aqralb JCi^g John alio tubl* Mutjcea HM&ri Qnincuiina of 
SaLdtii, jj^ikjIIiig to tiei to lielp defend Neafairas [ibid.. dnu. riCHx vi r p. &5*J. 

79. (.T. Lr»rtBtlz r ^Kft. FF Fraed., J(XV h TKW. pp. 152-153. 

50. Mini, Ret Al, fol. *9*, daLad Dumber 21. lity. -\ . . nor powemui? not inrro- 

rnittcrc in pTrxniTnndp HbeiStjoiKm d4Hllllll WfiiU . . . dunflL hali&POTiiiii ipuLrji JlQStTHm f MiB- 

ifin |Ajsr.lji:criMmJ , . . stid Th* ram* antwnr waa £l»sn i<? bD»p JnmtF of Azgas, wJ» 
hail also &iivi Id Vmdct an TreiiaJf af tferia'i wife A^nei {ftucluftd, II, Jflwtfrtftf.- doc. XLVI. 
P. 249J. 

91. IikIicmuI]. 238-239. 2*3-244. 
B2. Buctido. 11,241-243. 

83. BiKbob, It, 217-2S2. MfrtdnUy p. 249, Hud for (lie VetnUati repJtea 4a Liu MMayt 
dispatched by Ikwiato en ^hrimry 24 we Thirict, Jf&Btffj. I, na. T?L. pgt. ] BS-1 Ltti . dn ted 
Wjtrcli I3 h 1390. AltliflugH ihe BKhausticuj war o^r Tcradoi liad lad. Ln ]JS[ In psoas 
between Venice an J Geiuia, Uw Venetian* believwl iht Genoac raeJad constant waldiinj. 
Genoese cmairsweiie also actJva Jn Circe* v>ui«rs nt :Kjs Umr. 
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Amadeo had been pressing the old claims of hia house to the 
principality; in fact he informed Dona to that he had been planning 
<l for many yesr& ... to reduce our principality ... to obedience." 84 
Egged on by that artii-iiHriguer John Lascaris Calophems and sup- 
ported by the count of Savoy, Amadeo was quite beguiled by the 
Idea of gaining Greek recognition as the prince of Achaca. He had 
tmuhles enough at home, but he thought for a while of approaching 
hia Genoese neighbors to help him in the Creek adventure. Eventu- 
ally he turned to Venice, peril aps at the instigation of Calophertis T 
whom he sent to the senate to seek passage for a sizeable forte to the 
Morea. Amadeo had already sent envoys into the Morea, and negoti- 
ated with Peter Bordoand the despot Theodore.* 4 

Although the affair of Argos had drawn the Navarrese and Vene- 
tians together in their common hostility to the despot, they were 
unsteady allies. Nerto + s captivity seemed to he serving no purpose-, 
and was quite as embarrassing to the Venetians sa to Theodore, The 
Florentines were seeing to that, Argos was the chief complaint the 
Venetians had against Nerio, then confined in the Castle of Ustrlna 
near Vostitsa; any fool could see that his confinement was not 
helping them to get the city, and there were few fools in the 
Venetian senate. The despot had continued his struggle with the 
NavarresCj and launched attacks upon Venetian territories.** The 
senate sought a dearer understanding with the Navarrese as to 
Nerio's position, and on May 22, 1390, at a rendezvous two tniEes 
from Vostifcsa, the castellan of Modon and Coron and the republic's 
high commissioners of Romania reached a preliminary agreement 
with Nerio himself, looking toward the recovery of his freedom and 
the Venetian occupation of Argos.* 7 

tH. CtfugotortiH, "'CocrispomJer™! Atd^li," Si'Jiurtgife i Atoid. :u Atkaclien, II, 3*6; 
hi* m (inns. LaniprorOi Athens [in Qm\ ] , II, &5 1 . 

Si. See in g.wieT,il R. Oui, "ArnedtL. Ji A&i& « La JLncndltiflFloJie: dfti dfirnini .ubamlLin 
Ottente/ 1 jVwtfw BrchrvtQ uencta, new series. XIX VT! tl9l9). 5— *4, with tctcclirais from 
the Recounts n?f the- "treasurer of idiita," Acetilvuj dJ Slito dL Torino, P[indpHl£><l'Acjiis- 
Cf. David Jacoby. "Jean Lascari-i CnUipWroO flev\& dei&wiei brsaniintt, XXVI {1SSB>, 
2I4-21& 

Amadw of Sn^or, p? mm roily kni™-n 10 EiaUan history as Arnadto of AshseB-rwrt <o be 
confused wH* Am*d«' VJ[ fl3B3-13fl]), 111* Red Cffibjit of Srny r J raisfii>c maie by 
ZaVytriiiiiji, Le Deipoiai /ne iffM, I, OS, L 3-T, 1*9, 1 50, Hiwf Tb\rci, Rt&tiei. [, iid. 
77S. pp. L3T-l*tt— Ifenl il PiBKoLo ml May 1, l+r>2,ind wi&iwceeded in hii nedni4ml*Sfi 
pesMtsldifli by hii brother LouMd, 14] 3), Ust Sdv^nni riaimajit ■□ tht tMLr«eJy tltk of 
Atiiaet. 

86. Thlricl, fl^iiw. I, no. p- 1S6, dpied April 21. 1356. 

S7, Tt|e first nEnee-ment L>?Lw«n NftrJi? arid du VfJB t hHl S, dl ted M«f 12, 1390. linn tiucn 
piinJisTied ftum rtie CtimirtsmorlBlJ, book Vin,fo]. [SO, by L. 4c Njttl.pljie, "Ckmidieiiti 
curardam diwts payi de J'Oncut btln, 1362-1+13," HiMkuftiqin de it cole <to elwHi, 
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After about a year's captivity Nerio was released late in the year 
1390- As stipulated, his daughter Frances was to become a hostage in 
hl& stead, committed to the care of the Venetians at Negroponte. 
Nerirt did not have to admit the Venetians into Athens and "Thebes, 
but he turned Megara over to them* as well as aJE his goods in 
Corinth, as a pledge that when he had regained his freedom he would 
prevail upon Theodore to surrender Argos, or else would join the 
Venetians against him. Thus peace was restored between Nerio and 
tlie republic, and when the terms thereof had finally been fulfilled, 
the "black bridge" at Negroponte could again be opened, and Vene- 
tians could trade again with Ihe Athenian duchy- 36 But the peace 
with Nerio brought the Venetians little immediate benefit. Theodore 
continued to hold Argos, and now the Turks were assailing Nau- 
plia.* s Since Nerio was continuing to pay a heavy price for Theo- 
dore^S intransigence, a rift occurred between them, and Theodore 
became isolated in the- peninsula. At Long last, however, Nerio bought 
him off, and on June 11,1 394, Theodore surrendered Argos to the 
Venetians, K thus concluding an ill-advised adventure which had 
thrown Latin Greece into turmoil and made the Ottoman Turks feel 
at home in the Moita. 

In the meantime Amadeo of Sa^oy had been pursuing his dogged if 
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the dcsiKH Thsoioif had pern the advantage of an accord wJ(h Venice, which wts reached in 
the tcfttif of Mndort dj(ed M*y IT, br whieti he ceded Atpn to Iheacpublie (ft>T the 
text, see f_antpT-i:', Eggiupht;, pjn V h doc ID, pp. 574-JS5, ejrpKiaDy pp- 379 ff, f and cf. 
Zikythknoe, Li DeipoiH j«t de- JWonee, I, 138-1 43- h and Loenertr, "Ttiur lliKigiic du 
reUtpdrnesi . . . , H ^!urJ« ^urinej. I, 1 71-1 W). 
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confused policy of trying to obtain the principality of Achats. 
Although he seemed to veer toward Nerio and the despot Theodore, 
he needed Venetian transport to get his troops to Greece. On Augu&t 
I2> 13W ( the senate flatly declared "that he could not achieve his 
objective without coming to an understanding with the Navat- 
rese,"* 3 and Amadeo was quite prepared to do so. Some six weeks 
later, in actions of September 20-26, the senate agreed to cany a 
Piedmontese force of three hundred mounted lancers and six hun- 
dred foot or bowmen into the Morea, and Amadeo committed 
himself to hdpin£ the Venetians oust the despot from Argos by force 
if necessary." The Venetians were of course no more concerned 
that Amadeo should become prince of Achaea than he was that they 
should acquire Argos. He exchanged envoys with Peter Bordo and 
the Navarrese > and finally reached an accord with them which took 
little or no stock of Venetian interests. But he quickly abandoned 
the Navarrese t S3 and turned one* more to the ever-ready Nerio, who 
had taken up residence in Athens On December 29, 1 3° U Nerio met 
with Amadeo's envoys in the palace chapel on the Acropolis, and as 
the "lord of Corinth, the duchy of Athens, and Neopatras*' he 
recognized Amadeo, prince of" Achaea, as his suzerain, Nerio now 
promised to drive the Navanese from the Morea, and to enlist the aid 
Of the despot Theodore in the undertaking, although he acknowl- 
edged his own commitment to the Venetians to wrest ArgOs from 
Theodore! He asked for the "restitution" of the Acciajuoli estates to 
the old castellany of Corinth (the lands of the grand seneschal 
Nicholas), and he made a special request for Vostitsa, which Ama- 
dco's envoys assured him he would have,** Fortunately perhaps for 
Amadeo, a* he boldly faced all four cardinal points of the diplomatic 
compass at the same time, the death of hjs namesake and supporter 
Amadeo VH, the Red Count of Savoy {on November 1, 139 0. 
deflected his attention to Piedmonwse 4*nd Savoyard affairs, Amadeo 
never sot to Greece, where he had made an alliance with almost 
everyone except the Turks. 

SL MLsti, R^B- 4.L, Fn|.98. T . 

92. C&SL, -'AUHtfM dl Adda " N\tVY9 frp^fr veneia, im., MXJfVU, 24-27; PrtJflli. 
Regent deS Cemtn&norialS, lll h iuk 3J2 h p, 309; TtiirirL h ff45ieito. I, no- pp- 1S7-ISB. 
AJbOkil ttllE (lira Amadeo wrote Thfifldore j letfET amiriqg him ofhii priori)' atfecLldru (0 
which Thsodore relumed » camteaui Tasponsu (JJikJniidi and Miner. Acta rt dipivmeia t 
III, 249-250}. 

9J. Cf- Cena, ,L A™dfD di Atata," JViirJCP weHim Q,f, h JQKVIi, 35-36 h 40. 

<H. LfflBpiOa, EgSTWbQ, pill V|, 4<k, 1, pp. 4[l5-407 h also published by Ccjn r jVliiM 

sf<:hi*t>> vtntfo, XJOtVH h 40-42, Nc r» luri puccliHwd VoUit^, tnerthwr with NLvi&kt, tnun 
Matic of Boucbon* princsw of Ac*bh, end liej mo Hugh, nl CalllM in 1364 (cf. DuC^rae 
[etL Suction] , Contmtiwpk, 11,265; ftiwJion, Rech&dwt a tmSiykmx r I f I&1D] , 347)u 
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In his pact with Amadeo, Nerio claimed possession of Neopatras. 
He had presumably taken it from the Catalan castellan Andrew 
Zavall, but he soon lost it to the Turks, Sultan Bayazid I invaded 
central Greece toward the end of 1393 and the beginning of 1394. 
He occupied Neop arras and Lrvadia, and seized the county of Salona 
together with its dependencies of Zeitounion, Loidoriltj, and Vete- 
ranltsa, Nerio must have received the news with trepidation. On 
February 20, 1 394, he wrote his brother Donato from Corinth that 
the Gran Turco had descended intoCieect from Thes3aJonica h taken 
Salona, and sent the much-wooed Maria Fadrique, daughter of coun- 
tess Helena Cantacuzena h into his harem. 9 * Now Nerio would have 
to pay tribute to the Turk for the Athenian duchy. To pope Boniface 
IX the situation in central Europe and in Greece looked desperate h 
and so it was: hfc holiness shuddered to think of what the Turks had 
done. A crusade was proclaimed to save eastern Christendom from 
the dire&t peril.* 6 

Nerio Aeciajuoli had reached the pinnacle of his career and was 
nearing the end of his life. Like the early Catalan dukes before aim, 
however he held Athens only by right of conquest- He was anxious 
to secure a more constitutional basis for dispossession of the duchy. He 
turned to Italy, to Rome and Naples, for the legitimization Of his 
position. King Ladislas of Naples, the young son of Charles HI of 
Durazzo (d- 1 386), still preserved the Angevin claim to the suzerainty 
of Aehaea n upon which the duchy of Athens rested in feudal depen- 
dence. Recalling the great services which Nerio had allegedly rendered 
the house of Anjou-fJurazzo, and professing to regard him as having 
wrested "the duchy of Athens, part of our principality of Achaca, , . . 
from the hands of some of our rivals,'* king Ladislas formally bestowed 
upon Nerio and the legitimate (male) heirs of his body + in perpetuity, 
the city and duchy of Athens with all the rights and appurtenances 
accruing to them, Louis Aliotti, archbishop of Athens, promised on 
Nerio's behalf to render the royal prince of Achaea whatever feudal 
service adhered by custom to the ducal fief, and at Gaeta on January 
II, 1394, Ladislas invested his grace of Athens, us Nerio's proxy, 
with the fief by placing a ring on his finger,* 7 Nerio t however, had 

95- GneeoroviaEL 'tCoiriaponJajua. Action," SUziffiBsb. d Atad. zu MUnchen, U t MV 7 ; 
tfem (tr- IflmpHH), AtfKttf [In Ctsfikf. IJ. SS?^ i)lpf. r iac. RCXLJV, pp. 
Contnrr- to Gi^jorovins, toe. tft. r tbia kttcr is not an ajulogjaph, as sfinwo by the pnnsucipt 
which he failed to njmKribc ajid *Fpajco(b fcttut, ChaJuDGondylas, fftiiotia, [I {CStiB, pp. 

td. Qpifcg, I, 6J--G3), jjtfs b detailed account of d» Tiittlah bivaikki ral ihs fall of 
HaLana-ncid of "m (EftlLH pilwt ntcned JSuatta wJUi whom ifctwaa Ltilore' h -wfcich ray p? 
ejaueifilr/ Kciuats, but Ifie unjiwi he gives (o the characters In bb dra™ are peculiar fan 
■ffhlcri note Kopf, In Each an J Cmber, [.JfXXVl [reur., H], 62, noir. 83). 

96, 0- RaynaWus^ Amoks eceietiaitict, lA aim. 1 3?fl h to]- VII (1 7 j 2), pp. 5 34-SK5 . 

97, Bm\iQ\l t El, Pb^ffCtl dim. fcLl.pp. 11^-228; Dipl. , d«, DCKLJCI h pp. tTI-STl, rJ» 
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no legitimate male heirs, hb only son, Antonio d was the child of his 
mistress Maria Rendi. On the next day therefore h with cardinal 
Angela's consent* Ladislas provided that the Athenian succession 
should pass to Donato and the latter^ legitimate sons <4 m case the 
said Nerio should depart this life without leaving legitimate male 
heirs of his body even if legitimate daughters should survive him " 5& 
which excluded Bartolommea* the wife of the despot Theodore, and 
Frances, who had married Charles [ Tocco, the duke of Leucadia 
(Lcutias, or Santa Maura) and count palatine of Ophalonia . 

As in the days of the grand seneschal Nicholas a half century 
before, the Acciajuoli star seemed to be in the ascendant, and on 
January 14 king Ladislas appointed his "dearest friend" cardinal 
Angelo, then the apostolic legate and bailie of the Neapolitan king- 
dom, as his vicar in the principality of Achaea and the city of 
Lepanto with full jurisdiction over matters relating "both to Justice 
and to war,"*" The Actiajuoli family had reached its height > but 
now it was stricken with misfortune. Nerio died suddenly, and his 
brother Donato lost the Athenian succession which Ladislas had just 
granted him. The sad news was. contained in a letter which James, the 
bustling bishop of Argos, wrote at Nauplia on November 2, 1394, to 
Donato in Florence: hL . . , With extreme bitterness of heart 1 inform 
your excellency that the magnificent lord Nerio, your excellency's 
brother, ended his last day On the 25th of the month of September 
just passed. And after his death the despot (Theodore] seized all the 
castles of the castellany of Corinth- He is even holding the fortress 
[Acrocorinth] and the city of Corinth under siege. Moreover, the 
bastard of the aforesaid lord Nerio [Antonio AcciajuoK, later duke of 
AthensJ and Bertranet [Muta de Salahia, who was said in 1393 to be 
in possession of Livadia] 1W are wholeheartedly on the despot's side, 
and are staying with him in the field fighting against Corinth and 
your other places. Unless your lordship provides quick relief, the said 
despot will completely occupy the whole country acquired by your 
house up to now." JflI 



dJploma of h»itf<itacE, wELh lit usual woiding- On Jiarta J\ 1598-j LcmU Aluml w*i 
transferred from Allies la this sac -of Volterra, mi Hweuofl and SdcnH (EuWp/ftewcfito 
athelteiK I, L 1 5 , 5 W> and cf. p, H9, nole 10), 
95. Biich^.l[,Ffc™ire.- Jot 3t LIU pp. lia-2i I . 

99. Pinticm, U,Pkfeutx; doc, MLTV, pp. 1^4-236. 

100. rJ^fi, dots. DCXXXYil-DCKXKIH., PP- <>£6-66Si JcCterurf king John I of ArtgOJl, 
dptei jS VahdCla vtt April 1 3^ 1393 t OT wtiidi rtfcK LiJGIACrtZ, Arch. FF. Ftaed., XX V h no. 
3 13, p. 

101- Th* J£ tUrapjKVL DO be HFlkrwmn and unpublished (Univ. of PcumyLvjoia Llbraty, 
L«n ICS. ItHI, ep. 29). Itujonbents, hPMwr, are wtdl known ftom u simitar t«tt ttrtL fcy the 
bHhop of Ajjoi to cardinal Aog*!*, wJulEi bus tern mlw cflreloMljr publiihcd dt G«biwd- 
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Eight days before his death, tying ill at Corinth, Nerio dictated hi* 
will, fearing perhaps that he had achieved success at the cost of 
salvation. He directed that his body be buried in the Parthenon t "the 
church of St- M&ry of Athens-lifcewise we leave to the church of St. 
Mary of Athens the city of Athens, with ali its appurtenances and 
effects, " 302 His chief thought, in these last days, seems to liave been 
for the Parthenon h for its cathedral staff, and far {he rji asses he 
wanted said for his soul. He left the church hjs valuable stud of 
brood mares, and wanted the portals of the Parthenon, once adorned 
with diver, to be decked out in silver again; likewise all Che jewels, 
vestments, jjold h silver, and precious stones of which the church had 
been stripped to help ransom him from the Navaneic "should be 
repurchased and restored to tlie said church of Athens/' In addition 
to the twelve canons who had served in the cathedral since the 
Catalan era^ 9 ' Nerio provided fat twenty priests, who were to be 
''Latins of the Catholic faith/' to serve night and day, "and celebrate 
masses for the salvation of our soul." He wanted the income of the 
church and of the brood mares to be used for the support of the 
twenty priests, according to the discretion of the executors of his 
will, as well as for the fabric and general maintenance of the Parthe- 
non. Since obviously neither the priests nor the executors of his wili 
could defend Athens for St. Mary, Norio placed the church and city 
"under the protection and guidance of the exalted and illustrious 
ducal signoria of Vertice." ]W 

Among other bequests, Nerio left Antonio Acciajuoli, his son by 
Maria Rendi, the castie ofLivudia and his property therein, as well as 
the city of Thebes. To his cider daughter Bartolommea, who had 
married the despot ofMistra, Theodore I Palaeologus, Nerio left only 
the 9,700 ducats of Bold "which the despot, her husband, took from 
the signoria of Venice/* Nerio had made the sum good; Theodore 
had nrvcr repaid hirn. But what Bartolommea got, her husband got, 
and so Nerio directed that she should be allowed no other claim 
against his estate. He clearly entertained some animus against Thco- 



viut, 'TormporwfclUJ Attiajdi/ Sitzwtgfh, <J_ AScad. sa MuHchim. I], 3QS-3QP, arwid\Akm 
t<(£flS. LarttpcoS), A lh*n£ Jin Greet J, II, fij 3-6 54, whoi* 11)4 rrtufltr [?□'□□ ii still p™. 

101, The £ral of Nerk/j wJU, djtcd at OtuiIIi wi September lT h 1394. utw ht tomri in 
T3uclK>n, II, Florence: c\oc, XLVIII, pg>. 2S4-Idl, and Limni™, Eggrapaa; fiait III dot, 4 
pp. 

103- Cf. DtpL, dnc Cnxiv. pv 497. a Iclter. of Itl^ ffiier FV dnisd jh Uiid H oa 

Sflpreirtb* 1 2, 1 3Efl: . . Mil c? [wnki wclcsic KdU dft LI&LLnEii " Tbere: h»d uta heen * 

dra*u taamu □□ Uw cntlicd™! stflfl of Thebes In the early tfiiriEeii(h whCuhk {cf. firUo 
PwisiiUL, / JfegMtf del p&ttefice Orwfto ffl. I [RcMite, 18.8* J, no-. J3l h p, 93> aARntsia 
HGnatilP&p&eltt l T 'Rome, ISSB] , n&. 3Jfi P p. 63). 

1(}I- IjinpTo^tijflipAu. pp. 147-HS- BikT*^, [|, 155. 
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dore, and he had good reason for doinj so. As for Bartolommea, she 
was repittcd to surpass in beauty all the women of her time. 1Si 
Obviously the Acciajuoli had done quits enough for Theodore. Nerio 
made his daughter Frances his chief heiress-possibly because he had 
had no trouble with he* husband, Charles Tocco. who thus stood to 
gain most from the success of the Acciajuoli in Greet*, Frances was 
to receive immediately "peaceful possession" of the castle of Megara, 
the Basilicata (the ancient Sicyon), and 30 h Q00 hyperpers in money 
and jewels. She was in fact to receive uEI Nerlo's lands except those 
which went to others by specific bequests. If she had had children by 
the time of his death, she was to take over these land & immediately, 
but in any event they were to become hers iu three years. Finally, 
Frances was to receive Corinth if the grand seneschal Robert Accia- 
juoli, son of the An^elo who had mortgaged the city to Nerio, did 
not wish "to repay the money whjeh he owes me/ h 1K NericTs wife 
Agnes- de 1 Saracen i was already dead, and so he had no need to mate 
provision for her. Nerio had apparency already promised the despot 
Theodore the eventual occupancy of Corinth as part of Bartolom- 
mea's dowry, but he had in effect left the dry and its towering 
fortress U? Franceses husband, Charles Tocco of Leucadia and Ce- 
phalonia. 107 He bad lived amid warfare and wealth through most of 
his years, in Greece, and now he passed them both on to his heirs. 

Nerio named se^en executors of his will, including the duchess 
Frances, bishop James of Argos, and Matthew of Montona, his 
castellan of the Acropolis, Should any one of the legatees wish to 
deprive Frances of any of the bequests, her father thus left her, Nerio 
directed that he be considered a ( 'traitor and deprived of every 
legacy that we have left him." He was doubtless thinking of the 
despot, and assumed that be would attack Corinth. Inventories of his 
properties were to be made, and eaeh of the seven executors was to 
have one. Finally, Nerio commended his lands to the signoria of 
Venice, and the signoria to his executors, who should look to Venice 
when they needed help, and "the said executors are to do every 
honor to the Mid signoria " on whose integrity he had to rely for the 
protection of Frances's rights. lM 

1*5. ■Oldcocorwtylas./fofiwir, IV tCSITfi, p. 2(M; cd. Dorfci, I, 1*5 J. 

1<W. UmprOfcfi'jffraFrf". pp, l5P-15];Bm;TiHi. II, 25&-2*0. 

107. Cf. CluLcocotidsrlas, Hiuarm, jy {C5HB, pp. 207-208, 113; &d. Dttfk<J h t, 
2GO). Howwr, MWrding tp NkcoLd Swra, SNV* Zsmt [3784] , rf, Hflff, CftramfutfJ 
fin^M)Mafl#t j)l 342 h "51 unk potci* [Cflrtf dV TDcchi] in smart* nozw i FcatucKA faMa 
iJ L Ranittb o N?[L AcdBju^i duiio dd AIeue colli piOKsttaa (Iclla iten«dR C^ranln dapn Li 
mnrti J:L Ji J=L podrt r JL q uaJt iil faltL ItttUSrwU fc I* Si hi ill credit* quila poriiMifl de' luol 
slati " 

LOU. Lampmi. fjSfwjjJid. pp. 1 i U— 1 5 2-i Bucbon, [1, 25f~KL 
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As soon as Nerio's death was known, the despot Theodore overran 
Corinthia and seized all the castles in the castellany. As we have seen, 
bishop James of Argos sent the news from Naupha on November 2 to 
Nerio^s brother Donato in Florence (and to cardinal Angelo as well), 
peportiiig that Theodore was laying siege to the fortress city of 
Corinth, where Nerio's son Antonio and Bertranet de Salahia had 
taken the field with him, being "wholeheartedly on the despot's 
side/' Charles Tocco was already in Corinth. Probably the dying 
Nerio had assisted in the changing of the guard. We are fortunate 
enough to have a contemporary description of events written by the 
industrious notary Nicholas of Martoni, from the- small town of 
Carinoh, near Capua, who spent February 24 and 25 (1395) in 
Athens on his way back from a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
Nicholas informs us, + 'We could not get to the dry of Corinth by 
land because of the widespread fighting then going on between the 
duke of Cephalonia and the despot of the Morea, brother of the 
emperor of Constantinople, over the lands left by the lord Nerio, 
duke of Athens, who was the fathcr-in-Jaw of the said duke and 
despot. The duke had on his side a large armed force of Turks, and 
was allied with the lord Turk against the said despot," 1W 

Nicholas and his party went on, therefore d "as far as the castle of 
Megara. which the said duke of Cephalonia had recently taken over 
on behalf of his wife^ a daughter of the lord Nerio . L . , [but] which 
we coutd not enter h because the castle was under tight guard for fear 
of the despot of the Morea, who was trying to get it from the duke, 
his brother-in-law, on behalf of his wife, who was likewise a daughter 
of the said lord Nerio. r , . Sailors told us we could not get into 
Cdrinth without the greatest personal danger on account of the 
troops of the despot, , . . who shortly before had put the said dry of 
Corinth under siege with a great army, about 20,000 men bearing 
arms h trying to acquire the city for his wife [ Bartolommea] as the 
Lord Nerio + s first-horn daughter. The duke, perceiving that he could 
not withstand the might of the despot, his brother-in-law, joined 
with the Turk against the despot, and so a Turkish force, about 
40^000 horse, came over one night to Corinth, and suddenly fell 
upon the camp of the despot's troops* broke It up, scattered aJ3 his 
people, and captured about 3,000 of the despot's hone. The despot 
himself barely escaped capture. , , ua 

109. Lion Ltg[anrt„ ed.. ""kelacittft du pefeiinap: n JiTiLmi™ dc Nicolas de Hflrt-oru, 
neWic iUEpl." Rrvue <fe I'Orknt la-Un. Ill (Parij, IB9S: rcpi. Praxis, L964)> 
Iconwmini NkOiobrt Eiriral in Athens on Fthriuty 24, 1395] , 652-tf53. [n NklipJpi'i 
time Acrpcprpith we* iHrLT (he dcy of CorJtHhi Hi hii IMLrtliiL makHi Llfiai fpp. d5&-&59). 
On his description of Athena, cf. Sector. Ca tan Domination, pp. 227—232. 

1 1 Ol LEzrand, 1l R*ktion . . . ." kn Rent <fr fOttent tarn, m, 65 3-657. 
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Although Nicholas of Martoni's account suggests that Charles Toc- 
co was determined to hold on to his wife h s Corinthian inheritance, he 
was finally obliged to give way. Shortly after Nicholas and his 
companions left Corinth, Charles TotvO offered both the Corinthian 
citadel and that of Megara to Veniee "for a certain sum of money," 
as the bailie and councillors of Negroncnte informed the senate in 
letters dated May 15 0395), The senate distrusted him > arid hesi- 
tated to accept his offer, 111 but Totcc was presumably quite willing 
to sell what he could not hold. Finally yielding, however, to military 
necessity or political expediency (or to both), he surrendered Acro- 
corinth to Theodore Palaeologus, who reestablished the Creel; metro- 
politan see, and had his statue set up by the main gate with a 
metrical inscription recalling his imperial descent and celebrating his 
prowess in wresting the city from the "western Italians." 111 

As Nerio Acciajuoli had faced the prospect of the nest world, he 
seems to have lost his sense of the practicable in this one. St. Mary 
could not govern Athens, and the castellan Matthew of Montona was 
afraid that she was not going to protect the Acropolis. Continental 
Greece and the Morea were alive with Turks. Sultan Bayazid I had 
taken Salona, supported Theodore Palaeologus against the Venetians, 
and was now assisting Charles Tocco against Theodore, As the Latins 
diminished in numbers and strength, Montona appealed for support 
to Andrew Bembo, the Venetian bailie of Negroponte. He proposed 
OiHt die republic take over the Acropolis, see to the fulfilment of the 
terms of Nerio's will, and maintain the Athenians in the possession of 
their rights and privileges. Bcmbo accepted Montana's offer, subject 
to the approval of the home government* and from the end of the 
year 1334 a Venetian garrison manned the defenses on the AciOpolis. 
Montona had also sent one Leonard of Bologna as his envoy to 
Venice, and after "several months" on March IS, 1395, the senate 
voted to take over the city of Athens, for if it were to end up in 
Turkish or other hands, it might be the destruction of ttte rjch island 
of Euboeu- The Venetian rectors would be instructed to observe all 
the franchises, liberties, privileges, and rights of the Athenians, while 
Montona was to receive an annual pension of 400 hyperpers for life, 
and Leonard Of Bologna 200, "from the revenues of the said 
city. ^ 113 

J 1 1, Misti, Reg. +3, TdL 7i\ date J July 2 J, ] ^M. or courw Tocso prani=d iht mtaia 
(o tiJn?v= himself, but He was l»r<S to *?»L wi(li y*W. P foil. 7fi r , 78*, 130 r , |30 v r 12J'J. Cf. 
Th™!, R&estti, I . ikm. BS 3, 8S6 h KM, PP- Ja9, 2 1 i 21 3-. 

1 12. Zafcyitlblfla, L* Dtlf&tot vrcc at Marts. I, 144-145; Lerxpios, SXaXwAbw* K^i 
Ui^jjoovvTtmO.^, IV (lM*),.ll- 

1 13. On A-u&lSl 1*, l+GQ, Vene(i#ri jceuI* all^nMl LfMlBPd'^ peniion it Wfl flWB 
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Although these provisions for Montona and Leonard did not cause 
serious difficulty in the senate, there was some disagreement con- 
cerning the terms under which Venice should add Athens to her 
Greek possessions. The motion was thus made "that the lordship of 
the said city of Athens be received and taken up for rule and 
governance by our signoria according ta the form and testament of 
the lord Nerio Acctajuoli , but because liis stud of brood marts t which 
have been stolen, now fails us, and from this, source the said church 
was drawing the greater part of its revenues and the necessary 
expenses were to be met therefrom t and also because the times are 
critical and the said city of Athens requires a larger garrison and 
expenditures [for defense] (hart if the times were peaceful, . . , let it 
be established that for the present there shall be assigned to the 
celehratton of divtne offices in the church of St. Mary of Athens only 
eight priests. - , ." I] * 

The Venetians wert more interested in saving Athens than Nerio's 
soul, arid probably no new priests were added at all to the cathedral 
staff of the Parthenon. In any event, appointment to the governor- 
ship of Athens was not an attractive prospect, whether because 
of the Turkish danger or not + and on April 20 (1395) the salary for 
the position was raised from 60 to 70 pounds, "because ail those 
who httve been elected podesta and captains of the city of Athens 
have de clined [to go] " |1J paying very likely the accustomed pen- 

[EqoErt la Hinged f*(h«, vtflO \mi in VejiJcfi {Misri, Rt^ 4S b LbL 2G\ lAjrt publbbsl by C. 
N. Sailing, Dfunttnentj midili rrlatiff & 1'histQiw d$ jg Grice Mi iflPjVff ife, I] [Pirn, IKS] | . 
n*. 224 r f . fi}. Hattbc*- dF Mraitnng is m>t identified 33 i Venetian In the a*cimtflnrs, tui 
may bate £ums from M-caitrm* \p if (nit wbtic rhfl repuWbc Khne[|jt*eiJttflbilaJ[jBd a. podesta 
{AKJdvto di Sum* di VeDEik, M»r, Reg. 4, fal. dated Januaty L8 h 145 1>. V«y Jinle bt 

Moiltorla.'i rMltliim Wai actually paid. ffeHms, 1J. no. ?S0 h pp. i 7, alrf «* Iwlcw). 

114l MeiI, Rq. 41, foU. 5U T -5l r , puHliibeu. hy I 7 . Cccgsirpvipj. "Hie aUt B±fLt7H3liiiK 
A thenj duroli Republic Vencdin, 7 ' Simtntit. d. Atod. m tilincktii, I flSBBJ, I 2—15*5, 
etpetfllly p. 155, aiirl idem, Uaru. lamprgs, A fonts I IT Greek ] , II (1904), 62 L-S24, 3Jld cf. 
Mi>: SiltarSftllllHtt, DtS Witnaliicfa Pro&tem tar Ztil iter Eniitchumz das iisfkiis^if.a 
Rmtesnach vetKiianteiren Qutlitn /}JSJ-140aj (Leipils and Berlin, 1921), PP . 34-35- 
Tie fiinUfflaij' of [ha dDuumciK in Thj[i±t h RigatEi, \„ no. 872, is b&lh Inadequate Uld 
Inaccurate. 

TtllE FTl-P-Hon reocJral IE Y£i(ee OT approval, 5 in opposition, witb 17 (and ]5)imccjFn> 
mided vo(C5 (n(jr? finc^ri). If (he lincoJnliiiKed Votai arbdUdted Lo a irtajoiUy pT tTioss cast,* 
motion dEftuiEd, irvd wai opt in fact [EwbmJtttd M i d*U&Uul J BUS For jaSQlilLlflB at 
[b& next m ee ting of 1liE kiuIe. JiuoH prelum ably th* Gate i1Cr4 h ±iLd at any ra(S LK* 
tC£illftf (bliMi h 43, TnL. SL t ) (Jgei not carry in the Ief{-h4.nd maijln 1 Jie UipflgflJ CT013 
wtlKh. indicate WIlaturiaL appTB\a.l oJ a. motion and implies th*f stepi ue[e Intsn (n puif il 
inULi eflEct. All'hougll Nf [fc'f wllL hud prOVidML imnty piiEiU to say maawj Tot jiu soul, 
Lhe UETinhc wju BppBrerLtJy HElwJUInf to maJrttaln *Vtn fiijllt. On Ji« pasSaj; dF a "mntLan" 
tLwr^J Lnto Bilectebi by the Bsru[E h cf. Cinicppt HannJnL, ttf Ctmfvjfeifl* ^evihAj l/djK' 
rtf sir/UN delMdifttor Consi^ia fPtiutia. l?Jl) h especially pp. 2JS-2JE. Votei noif tinceri 
vnera not "■jbUHnUnni"; tvEiy jEqnior pcEsent si b filvcn session. ™ Tequlted by bw to vole. 

J IS. MliLI, Rag. ^ J, fpl. 5^ h senitoriaL fccisiou dated April 20> 1395. 
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alty for refusal. By July IS, however, Albano ContarW had been 
chosen for the post* and hid accepted it. 11 * He became "podesta 
and captain of our city of Athens" for two yeans with the higher 
annual salary of 70 pounds; he was cautioned to exercise a day-and- 
night vigilance Jest anything untoward occur in the city and also to 
tespeet local rites and customs, [f he found Athenian resources 
inadequate for the defense of the city, he was to have recourse to the 
castellans of Coron and Modon and the tolonial government of 
Negroponte. The senate provided twenty archers or crossbowmcn 
and two officers "for the defense and security of the said castle." 117 
For some time after the Venetians took over the Acropolis their 
chief concern wj« the Turks, on whose activities the hftiKe of Negro- 
ponte sent worrisome reports to the senate. Athens was threatened as 
well as Euboea H and the plodding efforts of Venetian envoys and 
officials could find no answer to the perennial question of Turkish 
assault. J " It is sometimes stated that the Turks occupied the lower 
City of Athens in the spring or summer of 1 397, hut the evidence for 
assuming so is hardly conclusive. It is of course quite possible. 
The Turks did take Argos on June 3, 1397, sacked and burned the 
city, and are said to have carried off fourteen thousand persons into 
slavery. lM Meetings of the Venetian senate were sad occasions as 
the news kept coming throughout the spring and summer of 1393 

lit. Marl, Re*. +3>foL.T]'. 

J IT, Hlrti. Ret 43, fed, 7i v , pnH, fry Grego™*!^ Si^a/tgtb. d. Akad. su MUwimt, I, 
3 W«n (tr. Tjmjuwjj Aihcni, IT, 624-616; Thiriol, /t^Fif**, U 110. SSJ, P- 

and of. H- Noiid, SHacamrnti in&ilt* . . . tit la donttttaiton vtnirfenxe en Crkte [Pjtris h 18-91), 
pp. 69, 7L. AHjhuo Crmmrirti"* fomiruiiipn is iuidui*d: th6 [uec«ll^ entry In The Mini, 
i»id., foL. 76' , ii djtpd fiutm S (l J?S). not Juif 27, u staled Vy Gweswdut Crjuturtni 
WM !UCC#dcd fl? go-vejFwr of Atheru by Laroono iin 1 M'T>, ErmalhO CrMitiriru 

urd NkbnliLi VLiluri (1400). By Inly L 3, AltxHlO Cnnturim" bud beon 

Hppcinled pn drill and iaptain dF NaUpJla, and was L-0 tike ovet wlut i?i LaFt nf ttM 
jpvinimfiit af Ajjjlh (MilCi. Rfcfc. 44 h foL. ] 1 

]IB. Mlitl. fint J J, foL. 7S\ KnatmiaJ iwdnton dnt*d Aufcust 3. l3?Ji cf. ThlidcC. 
Rteeitti, L rJ n>, pp. 210-21 1. 

119. Jjlte Tuiliii jout4.ts jAbix tilt fbVllnUSty brief {If (tun) oceupiliwi of I he Ipwrr LiLLy 
of Adirrji rxrth before and after Ihe frattlr oF NimpoHt {Sspcamtaif 2S, 139S), Sitke W m* 
<>F ihtH juucMk, lifjwevsr h Identify Timuttasb Pitha bs th< "cni*quBriH h nf Um cic^ajid 
iirc= the aJsuluie but $9i»rally reJkibJa OfrraurfflMi f>nTu<r. ad ann. *905, app*rid*d 1a Ducaa's 
Hbioris byzarttlna iCSHB, p. Slf» h plaLes TimurLasn hi5** h i Marate camptlE.Rtn.Jurw J 337 
wbCQ AJiOi was rnken, J. U. He nl Unarm, "Di&*rSi* KtdlWtQbj voji A then iw?h die Tiirfeen 
an Rnde dw 14. Jalnhlouaejl^ 1 B?ZiHi{tiTiKh-M*Ugrfccfiitt** JGnfirM]"eifier r FV (L!f23) r 316- 
350, WCiUH dlH US SO-aJlfid (Wii Twctish 0«lipHliPI» oF Alliens in 13^7. Tiriiuraeli Pasht 
ajlpsar! as Mjjia?ii'?n? bl UlS test of Hie Oavniooa brivi. whicJl does Wl meiHiDn enf 
MJOUj h of Ttrr^uh ffweti in A Lheru, irtd (man Id Lhu pdnt) thr* VttW(t*T1 KJUtc Ktra: ta 
hon kiMMva iiatfiing ubrnut it. 

120. ThK fiJ dF ArftOt to 1h« Turta «ai known in Vmia V Jul r S (HDsti. EL*j.44. fol. 
3D 17 }: ^ClirdliJllj nostlis CoTWi er MoHionj MribpJmqnaHter di!tpl™il=r audi^nLlL! caauai 
anurtlsaloub clTjtatJt noetic Aifioljwnsis - - - whjdh pflSed u lliiut Id Carcwi and Modou 
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that the Turks were also harassing Euboca and the Aegean is- 
lands, ]21 tind tliat a serious plague was sweeping through the Morea 
and through Crete. m the stoth great pestilence to strike the Morea 
and the islands since the Black Death of 1348. 

The despot Theodore Palaeologus feared the Turks more than the 
plague. In 1397 he sold the Important citadel of Corinth (which 
he find just taken from his Latin brother-in-law Charles Tocco) as 
well as some other sttonghoids to the Hospitallers, reserving of 
course che right of repurchase. 123 He believed the Hospitallers could 
defend Corinth better than he, but he was able to redeem the city 
and hia other stronghold in 1404 after the battle of Ankara and the 
Christian pact with Suleiman, the emir of Adrlanople. In the mean- 
time, however, fear of the Turk was the mainspring of almost every 
political decision or social enterprise in Greece- 
Venetian galleys and cogs continued their usual runs to Trebizond, 
Syria, and Egypt, and the usual profits were made in spices, wine, 
grain> sugar* sdlk> furs* cotton, hemp, and jewels It was big business. 
ITie Patras trade alone amounted to some 80,000 ducats during the 
first eight or nine months of 1 400 N 1,4 but there was a mounting 
dre^d of the Turk, Conditions had become so bad in the Morea 
toward the end of the year 1 399 that the despot Theodore sent a 
Greek monk to Venice, requesting asylum for himself and his family. 
The senate was willing to let bygones be bygones, and the Pulaeologi 
could take up residence in Venice if Theodore made some amends 
for the losses he and his people had caused Venetian subjects in the 
past. 325 Now d on August 3, I4QQ, one Nicholas Vitturi was hi 

[cf_ Thiriet, flfffi-Jtl, I, no. 936, p. 2l9). Sflfc ChalcoGiHulyEB!. HttfWfi, II iCSffB, pp. 
97-99). ami Grcgarariuj (liini. l^mprax). AlfKUS, l[ r 265, Th* VsfiaUfins hut been 
Lauiij usJr p&ea\ti$ uiU-TuiWiti plana upon king Sltfamund at Hut^ary and (he BrsaiHin* 
empttfiH Maiiuel II (ThJtfcc, l r t»a, 931-932,, p.' 2 IS), By a tewx oJ Hie Knott of Mr 2^ 
1399, M <h» remaining inJtiaWlanla of AtgflE «ny* to b* tic pt, triu ted, if pouitJi, und ft™ 
whij returned wek It] be exempt ft I five yean irnm oil service KiLtpf giiacd. duty -Ml Ltlfl 
whUe— Iheie were mHFiy (er/iiufin uiciiii in which they cnuLd build Ikiuwu IMISId, Rfl^ft. 44. 
fnl. LI?/; ttuiUflaiy id Th«dc1, K^SISKS, I, riu. 967. p. 224V. 
Lll. Milli. Ret 44, tob. 43 V -H4 r , d 1 T -* 2 r , * 7*. 

U2. Mis4i r 44, fols. 42 ¥ . 57 v , and: of. Loansitz, HI La ChtooLquc bri^c ui-oniofn de 
1423."' M4lm££t Ettftnt Jtisermi, H-], 425 r and Cfrrt>Jtiton brnt r ad inn. (Sept. 
1398- Aug. l)99;CSH£ r p, J 1 7). 

123. Lociierti, "Ferni Hilatodre du PaoponniB . . . ;'jWe* byzjmtiraj, T, 186-196, Jiml 
cf> ^kylliiiWH^-e/Jie-jpvjJflt frac lit Murie, l h ISB-L6&. 

124- JtfistL, R=B- J i- ^- 35' n senatorial tewltKmi daled September H\ I4D0: 'he 
Vcjistiaji captain of (he £uLT was to pcovide an ewort of a-rmed alleys for mercJiniitTDEn 
[E4im.TFlHTK til Ttllllel, Ae^eitex. U [ 1 9591 ► I». 99 3, p. 1 33- A vejr Id her fh± gpwti biiiided at 
Patrjs w*re .uid to lib worth 60JQQQ to JQ/WO (lucati U, hd. 3 030, p. 2]>. 

125.. TheDdore aikad :hc *emtc (Muii h Reg. 44, fnl. 1 33\ damri Chsannbor 3fl. 1J99} ,L ut 
deiujeiiiiu Hbi Hh-uiii rowlTwtiiHi Tvkk pff> w, t«d[=-, filiii nobiJUtms s«i5, ef rebus «t 
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Venice , preparing to set out with his family For Athens; he would go 
first to Negroponte, whence a galtey would take him to Piraeus. l3 * 
He was to be the last Venetian governor to reside on the Acropolis, 
Although Trmur the Lame and hi* warriors were mounting a huge 
offensive against the Ottomans., and sultan Bayazid was coElcctin? 
reinforcements against them, the Turkish menace remained, The 
senate lamented the terrible razzias upon the region of Coron and 
Modon, liT which took place even while the Ottoman government at 
AdrianopJc was preparing to meet Timur^ onslaught, On September 
20, 1401 j the Venetian senate authorized Nicholas Vitturi to spend 
200 hyperpers to repair the walls, ]M presumably On the defenses of 
the Acropolis, because such a paltry sum would hardly improve the 
fortifications Of the lower city, where a determined enemy was about 
to strike . 

Antonio Acciajuoli, the bastard son of Nerio and Maria Rendi, 
suddenly swooped down upon Athens, in force. His seizure of the 
lower city (In part at least) and his siege of the Acropolis were 
known in Venice well before August 22, 1402, when the Venetian 
senate decided to take tfrastic action against him. Letters were 
dispatched to the colonial government of Nesropon le, authorizing an 
increase of the ca^lry force at its command "from 200 to 300 
beyond the fifty for which permission was previously accorded the 
said government/' With this force t and with the bowmen and foot 
soldiers which they could raise locally, the bailie and councillor* of 
Negroponte were to strive manfully + 'for the recovery of our city of 
Athens and for the injury and destruction of Antonio Acciajuoli and 
of Thebes and his other possessions," They were to strengthen the 
Acropolis and see to the supplies of munitions and food- l3 * Save 
AthenSj destroy Thebes, remove Antonio Acciajuoli- It was all easier 
said than done. 

Francis Bembo had the misfortune to be the bailie and captain of 
Negroponte at this time (] 401-1402). Gathering together all the 

toni* quihiisniin^iue aids Eu fliiod . . . jiosslt cum iccnriiat* si abta arlquu nnoles<j* *d 
ttrfialflffl twMcram VeaiEtianim ^entire-. M (siDTtmayy Id Ttilricl, Xigeires, I, sut. 972, p. 
174). Emperor Mjmu±l n wii also lMnJclag a Vcrrlian refuje iThirnrt, I], aa. 974, p.. L0 h 
and N. inept, ^Hotea el exinMa," Revuedt rOfintt latin, IV [] S3rJ, iejn. lU^, 223>. 

E26. H:iii, Reg, M, hi, iS y , cent in Sutfiqi, D&xtnerm imHirn E. no. 112, P . 7. 

L27. Saltiaj. IJ, no. 235, p. 17, Hai£h ^ 1+01 ■ TUc Vendisns followed Tlmiu's 
proareas with CkUt iCIMUOQ Uor£6 h "Note H Hulnilfi." Rewtrt ds rfrlent Ifitiri, TV, 1 38 It., 
2*3, 24S, I4t-249 h 334, 266 ff-, HI). 

L23. SAtDas, U, no. 2-56, p r 45, 

Lift. Sanaa, ll r no. 310, pp. ?HJ. 
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Farces he could, lie clearly took up the cudgels before receiving 
additional funds and final instructions from Venice, According to 
Chalcocondylas, Hanbo marched with six thousand men from Ncgro- 
punte again&t Thebes while Antonio Acciajuoli . when he heard of the 
Venetian advance , divided his men into two bands with not more 
than three hundred in each, and, in an unidentified pass, he taught 
Bembo's troopers in ambush, -closed the entrance and exit to the 
pass, "and many of [hem he killed, others he captured, and he 
captured those who were then in command of their territory/* 
Thereupon he returned to the siege of Athens, where treachery now 
opened the gates to one whose mother was Greek. Shortly thereafter 
he occupied the Acropolis, "and then he was lord of Attica as well as 
of Boeotia." 1J41 

On October 7, 1402, gfaomy senator* gathered in the doge's paJacc 
on the Bacino to consider what they shr/mld do next h "because this 
new development, the capture Qf [Francis BemboJ out baiEie and 
captain of Negroponte, and of the entire force which was with him> 
is as hard as it can be and puts the city and island in a very dangerous 
position." The bad news had Just come in a Tetter dated September 5 
from the castellans of Coron and Modon. 3JI Since Antonio Accia- 
juoli was known to work hand in gjove with the Turks, 132 the senate 
drafted elaborate plans to meet the emergency. On October 8 h 
however, more reassuring news reached Venice h obviously to the 
effect that neither Antonio nor the Turks had made or seemed to be 
preparing any attack upon Negroponte, and so the senate decided to 
"proceed in these matters with fritter deliberation than before," 133 
Discussion was now revolving around the election of a provveditore 
for Negioponte. Thomas Mouenijjo was chosen in due course , and set 
out for Modon, where the captain of the gulf was instructed to meet 
him > and where they could plan in full detail the defense of Nesro- 
ponte. 1M By the end of the month (on October 30, 1402) the 
Venetian government had decided to try to negotiate "with the 
illustrious Antonio Acciajuoli, lord of Thebes, or with his commit 

E3fl Chalronird^./fufE™, |V (C^HB, pp. ilJ-HJ; rf, Buk6, M0ft-J0]>. 
131. Sithn*, E r 315, p. IDl.liiiEi il Tf. 

131. Cf. Cii^tDittiyli^HiSIirUa, rV [CSIfB. p. 115; ed- TJuk^l, 201 1(H). 
J 3.3. Sathjif, ]],[».) | i t pp. 3J-10O. 

1 34. Sgthjw, ||, p, 104, The Ottoman Invotvaadal WiLll Hit focnJri af Timur made njrre 
rfiif(i likfLy in <hc bnci of Lcvantltte pcw«, ptvpew tttuiatSoatt ts nrntmrtse que ftent 

cieindc woPTWirf «"tPfcfwr Titrt+tOTWm (jbid. r p. 7innjT had amwhclmcd Millar 

Bnj/nrid I a I Ankara in Ute ivly H02 y fllfed Wti krtQWrt wi\ VsiuC* Inline OctodEj 9 

vtt\ta Lhn lenal* wjotc the F-yrajiTine emperor Manuel El aaim> Kftwidanti at Ihu Olurittart 
deftar (JKLstL, K*g. fol. 41*, and lartM, ,l *fotea ti eatshiv" /iemfrie IVriwt ktin, IV, 
254). 
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sbncrs and procurators a peace, agreement* Or truce.' 1 1M On the 
same day the senate voted Mocenigo 1,700 ducats for the large 
expenses he could anticipate, and directed him to confer with An- 
tonio, with wham (he republic wished to be at peace. Mocenigo was 
to see to the recovery of Athens and to arrange for the exchange of 
prisoners. If Antonio would not relax his siege of the city, the 
offices of Negroportte, would resume the war against him. 13 * Of 
course it would have to be war. Words would not be enough to lift 
the siege of Athens, and (as events proved) even war was not enough. 

Nicholas Vitturi, the podesta and captain of Athens, and Matthew 
<]f Montona, the late Nerio's onetime castellan, were finally forced to 
surrender the Acropolis tn Antomo Acciajuoli. A later document 
{from the spring of 1409) says that Vitturi had defended the citadel 
for about seventeen months, and was under siege for most of the 
time. He would never liflve given up (we are toJd) had it been possible 
to get men and food to him. The garrison had eaten every horse but 
those in the Parthenon sculptures. Shortly after his withdrawal from 
Athens, Vitturi had died in Negroponte as a consequence of the 
privations he had suffered. He left his widow* a son, and a seventeen- 
year-old daughter "in great poverty , . . , [and J the said Antonio 
Acciajuoli never restored his possessions, which were of no small 
value," The republic had to come to their aid. 117 Montona. whose 
Athenian pension of 400 hyperpers (voted him on March 18, 1394) 
had never been paid "except for a hundred hyperpers or there- 
abouts," l,ft would be invested with a fief on the island of Euboea 
"at the pleasure of our gignoria" {on April 1* 1404), ^ from which 

1 IS. SathfiP, I { L Sten. nn. 4. pp. +-S i Lanvpny, Gfgreplw. part V, dot- I 4„ pp. M2-393, 
On Antonio J AcdaJn^L, i&t GmnbaUiHa ybolddrti. ■"Onglnc delti tzjw&t d*Ul AcaatoLi," 
in his IsiofSa dttfa cyhh dtgli VtK&imi (Flortntfl h MM) h pp. ] 16-177. ™ which liow^r tf. 
SfclLQIt, Catafeir Domaattiti, pp. 145-2+ti. 

lit. hUiU. Re^ 46 h foL 5i v , Jptetl Oclalcr 30 h L4fl^. IF Mot* a I tml (he anjitelUoifi of 
IJtjrLipunic touM f&l btek Hit liwtT dtjr ai ALli*i« h rhny weie in try lo Is&ru the names oi 
Hie tonim* fproditora) who had putted Antonio lo late ii- laiga, "tffltm el *!ttrai!?," 
JitVW de I'Orkirt latin. TV, 15 6-257, Ins- JlOled tills IhI, which ho flllsdptes November \ 
Mocenlga heft ih e Mnjtt: viM informed, bvi vh-rivuAy touW uot prevail iip™ Antonio to 
abandon (he ik^i dT Admit. On PebguuLrr 1*. H41, th* inttruclrf Bcromd 

Foteailiii, the r*=w hdtit and ctptain ^NejrapKrtie. (a InmtigBte cnnlLHons- Jti Auica and 
to My mice- mai» Utdttl w|(h Anionic (Kuli, Ret 46^ fat. The serine- Wished FosouinL 
to come id raim. ^rceuftuae ct ^^J^fep=^l^.ifle ,, with AntorLo for r pernd. of seme moDttis, 1ml 
by this turn: AfltoflJo hR<t pr-pfcahly laJtuii cEw ActopoLiE- 

L 37. AjtlllrtO dJ SlalO di VciKzia, Grtzlc, Rcj. 10 [orjjinally BO. 17, Ott- UOT-JaB. 

Ulfi a£tord.lnt to the Vcneiijn uyluj . foL 14 r by modem enuiBGiatloii (formeily M. 3l T | ,. 
<>r which i Email pu1 li« heto pubUstied by Iotbii, ,l Natas at estraits," Rtmt ^ I'Ortm 
latin. [V.303. 
i3S. SKhas, Il h no. HO, pp. 6-7. dated JwLy Lfi h 

139. GmiLc, Has- 1* lodslmally n&. 16 h WwLh UDL-Jau. H05 !□ Lh* Venttim 

j|yl#] , foJ, 44 r , The Jptuittfint Itn suffered from dntnpn.*3k 
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grant he might draw a slender Living far the signal service lie had 
rendered the republic, The precise date of Antonio Acciajuoli'& 
occupation of the Acropolis is still unknown, but it probably came in 
January or February t>/ 1403, 1A * 

The Venetians were determined to regain Athens in order to ensure 
the safety of their colony at Negropcmte, and hi the rapid flow of 
events they thought they saw their opportunity. On July 28, 1402, 
near Ankara, the redoubtable Bayaiid I +l the Thunderbolt," the 
victor at NioopoUs, was defeated by Timur the Lamc h was captured h 
and died the- following March in the conqueror *s camp in Karamania. 
Constantinople was spared for another half century. Suleiman, the. 
westernized emir in Adrianople, the eldest of Baya?id h s four surviving 
sons, now appeared to have become the arbiter of Athens' destiny. 
The Venetians turned to him for help to regain the city, and Antonio 
Acciajuoli turned to him for support to keep what he had won. The 
Ottoman Turks were dismayed by the startling successes of Timur's 
hordes in Anatolia, "for going from one city to another/* according 
to the historian Ducas, "they left such a wilderness where a city had 
been that one did not hear the barking of a single dog, the crow of a 
cock, or the cry of a child " MC Now, as the maritime powers 
seemed to be closing thefr ranks, the Ottoman Turks became ready 
to listen to Christian overtures. At least Suteiman was willing to do 
so, and in 14D3 he made a treaty Of COmmeree and a. pact Of alliance 
against Timur with Venice, Genoa, the By?.antirje emperor, the dufce 
of Najtos, and the Hospitallers on the island of Rhodes, agreeing 
among Other conditions to return Thessalonica to the Byzantines, to 
grant the high contracting parties the right to trade in his domains, 
and to give Athens hack to the Venetians. M1 

As the sons of Eayazid got ready to fight among themselves, Timur 
turned eastward, and begun preparations for an invasion not of 
Europe hut of China. His exploits Had startled the world, and 
knowledge of them had spread to every distant corner of Christen- 

140, P?ter Zmu*, wtio wai lt^hs t> wmJyJe ihc CtirisliBD (ccaty of alliance wJUi tim 
tmli -Su-LctiDBn <&t Adfliaubple. aarly in Hffl3, icportBd gbopf the EQJiK lime to die V-cneMin 
gffnejruncnt "die ArtLLkmio Aandupli haven lmtudo lo casftLo de Slllnc {Athens] l wiuma 

nrc^r* | VMrtji J*fltO^L iPrtiWnaldy Enduding Fundi BeitiIil), ibe former tallK of KcjCO- 
pen(e| , , ." 0.i}tS6, M Notea ei ejelniis." Ktvut da fOfieat iaim, |V h i39). 
HI. Diicw , // bio ritr ty J tfs Hw> , XVII {C£ffB r pj>. 7G-77}. 

142. L. tie Mns LUric, "'Comiiwrcfl et fiJfpHdLLlrtdt naULLirireS dc la France e| de Venisc BU 
rnn/cn ige, Hh in the CuiUr.tiair dp cfofwfwflrff Pt&fif* at? )'hitKitr£ d£ Ffsn-ce: Melangcx 
htazarlqwi, [|] {P^is. IBWJ, no. xxil, pp. 118-1 8 J r asp. artklo 17, p. Ill]; Th™n+i, 
Diphmaferivm reiKTfrtev&tttiniim. a, no. 159, p. 291 \ JojtVNole* ei txirtHs." Revus d* 
rOricni Sotin. IV, 82. jkH» 3 r ^rtd 2SM«, 2SS-249; and cf. Hopf; \a Eraeli and Gfitber. 
IJtXJCVI depr,, U) h 7la; GregmovLiis (imis. Lnmprm), Jrtmt [in Greet], II, 275-276- 
Wm. Miller, lif'^iit^f £(IWf {Lultdftn, 39dfc}, p, 5*1, 
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dom L Kin* Martin I of Arseon-Catalonia was sadly aware of Timur's 
destruction of Damascus (in January 1401 >, where there had beer) a 
colony Of Catalan merchants, 143 He congratulated Manuel H upon 
Timur's destruction of Bayazid, the archenemy of Byzantium. 144 
But king Martin looked with yearning, he wrote pope Benedict XflF, 
LL to the confusion and final overthrow a f that overweening Belial 
called "Temorla* [Timurlenkh adherent of the Mohammedan sect," 
who had spread death and destruction every where before him h taken 
Smyrna and other strongholds from the Hospitallers with such fire 
and sword "that nothing of these places has remained except smoke 
and ashes." 1 * 5 Nevertheless, when Martin received a letter from 
Hmur, he returned an answer in fulsome praise of the conqueror's 
incredible victories. Mfi IX was no longer necessary, however, either 
to fear Timur or to praise him, for on February 19, 1405* he died at 
Samarkand. 

In the meantime Suleiman, who ruled European Turkey d had made 
no effort to oust Antonio Acciajuoli from Athens and to effect the 
restitution of the city to the Venetians. Antonio's relatives in Italy 
could again take pride in the possession of the Athenian duchy hy 
one who bore their name, Angelo Acciajuoli, cardinal-bishop of Gsiia 
and Velletri, dean of the sacred college, sent an envoy to Venice, as 
did Antonio himself, and the senate had much occasion to consider 
the problem of "our Land of Athens." L * 7 Cardinal Angelo enlisted 
the aid of pope Innocent VII. King Ladislas, upon whose head 
Angclo had placed the crown of Naples fifteen years before, also 
supported Antonio's claim to the duchy which his majesty had 
professed to bestow upon Nerio a decade before. The Venetians were 
experts at diplomatic fencing, but on March 31, 1405, the Acciajuoli 
finally carried the day. An agreement was reached at Venice whereby 
Antonio was pardoned for all the losses and injuries he had inflicted 
upon the republic-, which removed a price from his head and con- 
ceded Jh that Antonio should rule, have and hold and possess the land, 
castle, and city of Athens, In modern times called Sythincs." Ah the 
ally and faithful son of the republic, Antonio was to send the church 
Of St. Mark every Christmas a silk paJlium worth not less than one 
hundred ducats. He promised to make the friends and foes of the 
rtpublit his own, to pay for the munitions he had found ort the 

[43. ftfyi., dcci.DCLJ£V][l. DCXCt. pp. 693,71J, 

144. Dlpi. r iUh;. DCLXXVIt, p. &9, ds(ed Iwb 1*05- 

L4S. Difti.y doc. FiCLVX IJ, p. 69S , doted Wartfi 5, ] 403. 

146. Dipl., doca. DCLKJttK, TXTXXJ. pp- TDft-Ml, bitera la Tiiuur and his son dn.ted 
April 1, 1404. 
14T. Htsti, Keg. 46, FqI. 1-I0 r , dotal JartUaciv 29, HQ4. 
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Acropolis when he had taken the citadel, to restore to the heirs of 
Nicholas Vitturi (the former governor of Athens) the goods he hud 
seized from nim at the time of the surrender, and to ban forever 
from his domain the erstwhile Greek metropolitan Macarlus, who 
had preferred the Turkish crescent to the Latin cross, and who had 
apparently contrived to eseape from his imprisonment in Venice, The 
marquis of Bodonitsa, as a citizen of the republic, was included in 
the pact, the infraction of which was to carry a penalty of 1 0 h 000 
ducats. " B But Antonio Acciajuoli neither sent St. Mark his pallia 
nor restored Vltturi*s property, and the Venetians found him neither 
a dutiful son nor a loyal friend. 149 

On July 23, 1406* for example, the senators who had gathered in 
their chamber at the doge's palace condemned Antonio^s occupation 
of territory on the mainland opposite Ncgroponte which liad been 
guaranteed to the republic in the Tujkish peace of 1403. The 
motion, which was carried with only two negative and seven uncom- 
mitted votes, declined Antonio's aggression against the republic ''ab- 
solutely intolerable . . . , out we arc the more aggrieved considering 
how benignly and courteously we have received Antonio into our 
favor and made him the concession of our city of Athens forget ting 
the injuries and losses he has inflicted On our subjects/* lsc 

Although to the Florentines the title ituca d'Atem will always 
suggest the younger waiter of Brienne, who attained to lordship over 
Florence for a brief period* though never over Athens, their country- 
man Antonio [ Acciajuoli was for some thirty-three years the duke of 
Athens (1403-1435). His was the longest rule in the medieval 
history of the illustrious city; the title he commonly bore was that of 
"lord of Athens, Thebes, of all the duchy and its dependencies," lsl 
Antonio's long rule was comparatively prosperous and peaceful. He 

L4B. CbmnwiDO-tiili, X, fiAi, 3-1\ ttnLIIHilZM) Hi Predelli, Re&Sii dri Canr/ncmurisii, 
IU, fat. X, ho, 2, pp. 3a*-3a0j GregocovUi^ Sttft Atfm, n (S tutipirE, lflfl9>, 273-275; 
idem y*. Uuipto^fftfftw |Jn Cum*], IT, 171-779- 

149. Salhas, A™™«fr intditr. n, ml 3*S. 382. tiO. pp. US h 148 L49, IS3-1W; 
Hopf, Jfl Ersdl Mbd Gmbw. LTtXXVI [jepr. r ][). 71-f2; Millsr h Latins it the I.oant, pp. 
361-362. 

L JO. hlnfi, B*B- 47, C0 V — 6 L T . Antonio Had HVtr sent the pallia he ll«L pcgmisEd to 
St, MartS dnjidi, to which Ui£ senate nbvkujaly attached trwch symbolic importance itbH., 
fcJ. Gl r J. T1h rusi pnlliibrt was ipfjajsmly presented in Ans™t HD? ^L. L 3 L r : 

Siiili.is. 11, ibj.420 r p. 184). 

151. Budidn, No\f*eiiHi recherche bhtorvpias, |J (|B45) flOC. LKVU], p. 289; 

cF. line. LK1 X, p. 190, and doc. LS Kl. pp. 296 191 , Oie hdBff being a dDtumanl of AtltWUO"! 
swwMJOr Nctto El; and mole Nerio IP* emplnj'iiiiHii cT rb<s till* domimi A rtencram 
37r*iu™m (rircf., Joci. LXXIt and LXXill, pp. i*fc-M9). fcrja auratMilzca a trxl referrniE 
Kctn> [1, ?4«' exf jto/mmtii ,?tjv« ef l T(t&j'hss (i.e.. of TTifi-tfifi and Attorn), In "Ho(« et 
eiUrtHs," Revue fri'Qrient tori*. VIII (1900-190) ), ?fl- 
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never forgot that he was a Florentine, and Florence was becoming, in 
competition with Genoa and Venice, a great commercial power, 
whose galle ys were plying Uie waters of the eastern Mediter ranean in 
search of some share of the wealth of the Levant. En 1406 Florence 
had conquered the rival city of Pisa, where Catalan merchants 
abounded; in 1421 she purchased from the Genoese, hard pressed in 
thefr war with the duke- of Milan, the port city of Leghorn (Livor- 
no). 151 On June 22, 1422, the Florentines instructed one of their 
citizens, Thomas Alderotti, to seek trftdlng rights, Hh as good as those 
of the Venetians and the Genoese " from "the magnificent Antonio 
AcciajuoJi, lord of Corinth in Romania," ]s3 Although the magnifi- 
cent Antonio was not, and had never been, lord of Corinth, he was 
glad to acknowledge his Florentine origin and that of his family, and 
he granted to the most puissant sigporia of Florence the same trading 
rights possessed in his domains by the "Venetians* Catalans, and 
Genoese. 11 |M The Venetians in Negroponte found him a good neigh- 
bor and worried about him no more. ISi In Antonio's time the 
Athenians appear to have suffered few; misfortunes, although they 
must have shared in the horrified reaction of Greeks and Latins 
alike when in May 1423 the Turkish commander Tumklian Beg 
entered the Morea on a terrifying ntfzia, ravaging the land and 
attacking the cities of Mistra, Leon-da ri, Gardiki h and Tibia. l4 * But 
if the Turks did not strike at Attica and Boeotia that year, the plague 
did so, and the cirde of Florentines who had gathered around 
Antonio was vastty relieved when by December the darker had 
finally passed, 157 

Antonio died of a stroke in the summer of 1435. I5B He left no son 

I 52. a. F. P^jiinJ dd Vcnfgra. rMk Dtttnv <? dt wit ttttr* gramx* Onposii ttsi off mwiM 
di Ftremt {A mis., Likcb, I7GS-1766; tepr. flomcna, 1967), l[, M, wiUi johw nodes of 
(he Culaldri*. 

15 J. BiLfilHM. [I.ritaenrc dot LXVII, pp. 2S7-2BB. 

J 54. Buchon, 1[. /tonefiLt,- ioc, DtVHI, pp- 2Btf-M*i Mltloiidi *nd Mulfer, Aa& <°t 
dipfornata. III. 2-5 1-153 , doc- faded Aupjit 7, L423. 

355. OtatiMMvAylMtiivluria, IV {CSffB, pp. 2 1 S-il Si cd. Tlflcti, I, 2D2>. 

156. On TuiaUuui Bh^'i H0«Ot» Ct 1 11 PA fen,, m Xorgfl, "NdtSfl *l flK&Bdtar Revue 
S'Otant bttn. V fl897. «pr. 1964), l3S;OiilHJPortdyJsi,j¥lltfwm, V<GSWA pp, 

«£. DnrhA, ll-l . L 6-1 T); Cfiranibnn brtit r *1 adit. 6931 ( 1423), HPP? nd=d to rhuaa,/ftj Boris 
tysavtli'iiff i£SilB, p. 51$), ■Geof^e Sphran(zea h C*rfnpraH Jre/ttuJ. hi?G, CLVT, 1030BC, 
Pacinio-SpTinirtirf rPhtantac*^. Jjwaf^ l t ID (£3tHH. pp. 1IT-HJJ); SanuJo, fjf* tft' 
4ic*4 in JdutatMl,iiJIF5, XXII, 970B, ?T5B,«BUi: LofltMrtz^'UChiorkiuc bnW* monJcte 
d= Ul3," Mlan&i Engtm Tiwumt. U (Stirfi & tuli. no. 2W> V*li*m C5ir, 
4J4-^35_ 

1 57. Bucbfiit, JJ, Atones: d 0f », L ]v h l x , pp. 27 ] -2T2, 290-2B L 

150, ChilKKBQd^l*a h ATnJorw h VI (CStffl. p. 320: ed. Daifco, Jl-L 9 3) i Gems'; Sphrtd- 
t^i, CJ&fwtfcoH HfltTWf. UiPC, CLV|, Lfl*JB; Pieudn-SphrajitH*, Artwits, II, 10 (CWffl, p. 
159>k GnjFwftvl jt {It. LarnpfOi), ^UftiFJTf | in Grert | , II, Jl] - 
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to inherit the Athenian duchy, but at best it wai a difficult inheri- 
tance, [n October Hie senate wrote the colonial government of 
Negroponte that if the Turks or the heirs of Antonio undertooJ; to 
occupy the Acropolis, they were to do so without Venetian inter- 
ference. I!& Although the lord of Athens was supposed to be a vassal 
of the republic, the senate was obviously unwilling to try to maintain 
Venetian suzerainty over Attit* and Boeotia, doubtless preferring to 
concentrate upon the defense of Nesroponte against the Turfcs r 

Although in 1394 Jang Ladislas of Naples, had named as Nerio's 
heir the latter 1 * brother Donato Acciajuoli, we have seen that Vene- 
tian governors and Nerio's son Antonio had succeeded him in the 
palace on the Acropolis. Donato had died in Florence in 1400 n 
leaving three daughters and five sons; unlike their father four of the 
sons were drawn to Greece, and three of them took up residence 
there. The lord Antonio employed one of them, Francis (or Franco), 
as an envoy to Venice, 160 arid gave him the castle of Sykamihon 
(near Oropus'), which had been for some years a stronghold of the 
Knights Hospitaller. Francis died about September 1419, leaving his 
young sons Nerio and Antonio a greater heritage than he himself had 
ever possessed h for the childless lord Antonio had already summoned 
the boys and their mother Margaret Malpigli to be with him in 
Greece. 16J Both boys were to become dukes of Athens. When they 
first came to Athens (in J413), at about three or four years of age, 
they were accompanied by their uncle Nerio, the third son of 
Donato. ltl This Nerio di Donato Acdajuoli made at least one other 
visit to Athens (in 1423); he is an attractive figure, more interested in 
falconry and hunting than in fighting, a favorite of Charles I Tocco 
and Frances At-Cigjuoli, the duke and duchess of Leitcadia. J * 3 Two 
other sons Of Donato found ecclesiastical careers in Greece: Antonio 
became bishop of Cephalonia in 1427, lfi4 and John became h through 

1 £<i. Sathal, I , doc 1 3 1 , p. 1 

160. fldpf, to fcridi add Qm^tei, LXXJCVJ (repr-, II), 72; GTCBgroriuj (tr. LflmprwJ, 

Athens, II, 1$5-19$; nnd Hit *xrvmenr dHt*d *l Venice od March 26,. L + LC CSalhaa* I m. 
43. jj. SI}, 

16 J. CbBlco«nndyl&i, fffjt&rfif, V] {C&tiB, p. rjotfiG, T[.l, W), andiu>te Breton, 

II, AjWUM/ i«. L\X, pp. 192-296, dated Hay 21, 1421. M DW jEt Mulpifilj *M Ihen 
living at Sytfiffllaort wiiti hec cu'Ci youjig tani. 

lil. BlKJlMl Hil ptibLlift^d a. £tm£id*taldfi turrtlpnndanrt addn=iud tn WciL> di rh»n?(p 
Accladuoll (H,Ffc™m.- doca. LI]I r LEV, LV[-LV]1I. LK-LKVI, pp. Zffl Ef.l. 

16 3 r Cf. BudioQ h [ J 163-1 Strand ll, Fhrtnct; d<wa. LX1J-LMV], pp. ISl-SAfi. 

Buchcin, El, Florence: doc, LIK h p, 280, and of, 1tic letter Antonio wrote to HCtiO dl 
Donate frani At&em Dewmlwr 1 6 h H2J (fctf , doc. LK, pp. i W-3fl ] >, ADionLa tp^tt 
w5th ilw duitw "de Mo Wilis'" [n Eutel, flicxarchia vH/ioKca, |, 181. 
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the lord Antonio's influence, archbishop of Thebes, ies The Floren- 
tines who came to Athens were delighted with what they found. One 
of them, a son of one of Donated daughters, wrote from Athens in 
December 1423 to Nerio di Donate, then visiting his couain n the 
duchess Frances, on the island of Leucas: "Ah, yon have never seen a 
fairer land than this nor a finer fortiess"-than the Acropolis] 

After the lord Antonio's death, his widow Maria apparently tried 
to secure the Athenian duchy for herself and her Greek kinsman 
Clialcocondyias, father of the historian Laonicus. Maria sent Chalco- 
condylas, well supplied with funds, to the Ottoman court to try to 
persuade sultan Murad II to recognize their authority over Athens 
and Thebes, But the Florentine party lured Maria from the security 
of the Acropolis, where they installed, the late Antonio's young 
cousin and adopted heir Nerio M as duke, driving the Chalcocondylae 
and their supporters from the citadel and the city. Chalcocondylas 
failed in his Turkish mission, which was attended by rather exciting 
adventures, and Nerio II married the enterprising Maria, with whom 
(a Venetian document suggests) he settled down "in peace and 
concord/' m After three or four years on the Acropolis {1435- 
1439?), however, Nerio ll was displaced by his younger and more 
energetic brother Antonio II (143 9?- 1441), LM After the latter's 
death. Nerio returned to Athens and to his ducal authority. The 
intervening two or three years lie had spent in Florence* 169 the only 
Florentine ruler of Athens to see his native city again, Nerio leoccu- 
pied for about a decade the little palace built into the Propylaea, but 
the Athenian duchy was now being buffeted from the south by the 

163. ttocfion, II, Florence: dw, LJtl, pp. 2SL-383-; Jfliir is unknown to EnbeJ, I, 482. 

166. Unction, II, Ftetance: doe. LVH1, p. 279: "Hia, Lit doti vedesri ma.1 d pi* bdo p*e^ 

chc qucito nr La piu Twin [crEeia." 

167. Salhai h HI. Joe. 1*3*. pp. 427^28 h dated September 5„ 1*35. Tbc wurwipTovidp 
Jlflfti*n( arooimta of DYhal look pboe in ithen*: On]awDintylBs. V| {CSftf}. pp. 320-321; 
eiL. D*rlti}.. TJ-l, 93-94); SphTantiKS, C/tHUtfttHl mt/ltiS 1fG r CLVI, 1044): and Die Pscudfr- 
SpfiTjjibwi fPhtanlifiu." pmbjHjr iuuI Ifl 1» IridLidJ, A iwwlf t r II, lOiCSffB, pp. ISS-lfifl). 
A'.ij-irJ iii.l Co (be Fsdado-SptiiajitKf, the dawflgier dujchcM was called if*m, nnd m a 
inembej of Uuc family -of ttic Mdlsaendi but mettbrt Sphrantzct Ti im*=-lf i»w Oinl=™amdj]as 
ahrcs K*i rBine. Cf. Hopf h in ErwJi and. Cr*cr h IJCXKV1 (repr., Il>, 9 ] ■ nre&Jiartiu ((tans. 
LaHVPfoOM^fW. II ► 33J-33S; Mflfcr>/-ffJj'nr m (Af /.rtwrf, pp. <Q4-4D&: D.Ct. JCafflJKHH*- 
Blunt* Tte ChaStotoxfylaS [in (iruefej (ALUmis, 1926), pp. 93--?>- and Zafcyltilnos, if 
£te^wiaf Jrttf tft JfOrtfJ, 1, 212; buL all IhrtSfi- att»uA IS are TlLLaiel 0l LllcLC lUthoiE 1 IClBfllK 
upod "PJtiaiiLtsa," j ]awt fUueciHti -century torecr} 1 ty Macaiiua McJbscluSv 

]fiS. OiateuMuidjHai, ffflrcppJii. V[ (CStftf. p. 322; td. DaAA. II- 1, 94). Cf. Hopf h In Endi 
add Gmt*j, LXXXVI (rcpr., ll). 1 1 3 h GtefijorovJut (trans. Lbjtipios)* IL\ 336; Suction, |, 
IE5;DoaiiLuiL,[jp. til. (.SflB) r p, 171, 

169. NtCiO II waa sILLl HI Athens on AHfllW-t 6 h 143-7 (Buchon, II, Florence: Jul. JCKKl, p. 
2*7), mi he vhii 3Lli Lrt Floi«ice ou Febjuaiy 34 and March S h U41 (j'^„ dow, LXJtU, 
LKMIII. pp. 29S, 299). Cf. ChalMMHUidylBE, top. p. 312. 
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Crock despot of Mistre, Constantine PalaeoloEus> and from the north 
by the Turkish commander Turakhan Beg and sultian Munud II. He 
paid tribute to the Turin, to the Greek, and to the Turk again. IW 

The medieval history of Greece was drawing to a close. On October 
31, 1448, the tired emperor John VI [I died and Left the city of 
Constantinople to his brother, the despot of Mistra, who was pro- 
claimed emperor as Constantine XI on the following January 6. 171 
Murad II died about two years later (on February 5, 1451), and the 
young Mehmed 1J the Conqueror succeeded him, Nerio It died in the 
same yca^ and left his ducal lordship to his little son Francis and to 
his second wife, the duchess Clara Zorzi (Giorgio), the daughter of 
Nicholas II Zorzi of Carystu*, the titular marquis of tfodonitsa. Clara 
fell in love with one Bartholomew CotiUrin] h who had come to 
Athens on business; Bartholomew's Father, named Priam d had been 
the Venetian castellan of Nauplia. ]71 Bartholomew found Greece 
attractive and Clara more so^ to live with her in Athens he murdered 
his wife in Venice. Sultan Mehmed IE intervened at the behest of the 
Athenians and the retainers of the AocJajuol], who may have 
feared for the little Francis, Contarini was summoned, together with 
the boy, to tlie Ottoman court at Adrianon]e T where he found 
Franco Aceiajuou\ son of (he late duke Antonio □ ,, who after his 
father's death had become a Turkish hostage, Franco now became 
the last duke of Athens, but only for a brief while (1455-1456). 
When he was alleged to have murdered the wayward Clara, her 
indignant lover Bartholomew remonstrated with the sultan, at whose 
command Omar Pasha, son of the old warrior Turakhan Beg, occu- 
pied the lower city of Athens. Franco held out for a while on the 
Acropolis, Omar offered him "the land of Boeotia and the city of 
Thebes," but Alliens, which the sultan had given to Franco, he was 
now taking away from him: Franco might withdraw to Thebes, and 
take all his possessions from the castle on the Acropolis, 173 The 

170. Of. ChsJeoeuniy]". H&rortr, V[ {CSK&, pp. 119 ff.; ed. Dart*, II- 1 > JE a.)- 
C/tfuuoan hreve, fed arm. #952 £] AA4}, appended 10 UltGU'a Hiftoria bynnHina {CSfiB r p. 
JIJJ; Creeorovitis (tnnu. L?inproj), A Shim, II, 372-174; Milki , Letitn m ihi Levant, pp. 
40? ff. 

171. Cf. Spliiandrs, Chronitati mimti (PC, CLVI H L0S2B1, End Pseinlo-Sphinrtiiei, Att- 
rvt^ !U h ] (tSffJJ. p. HH); ZdcrttiiM»,/.«0r4*HH#rtt & Horde. I, 340. 

172. Ctiat«HSHidylu, Htaorte, IX ICBH&, p, 45J;*d. Dniki, EI-2 [L*2?J, 211-2-12); 
Htjpf, m Ecscfi and GjuIkj. LJtXXVI fccpr.* El, 125; ff. J- ™ Haffljitt(-Pii^](all, 0r- 
seafe/ia da ottwuiiKhefl ktiehet, II (Pnt, 1325; repr. Grpi, 1 963), IS. 

173. Chakawrdytaa, ffftfnrib. K (C$HB, pp. «^-4SS; ed. Darfci, U-2, 211-213); 
GiceoroviuE Ctrmi, LimpiwO, Adtau. IE, 384—384: Mkllw. Latini in fhe Levant, pp. 
437-43B. CluLw™iclylie h toe. eii.. says UiatOitaai Ptatu Iwatcjjsd (Ik Acrojwlij-'fm a long 
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Turks took Athens over on June 4, 1456, 174 thus bringing to a close 
two and a half centuries of Latin domination. 

Almost four years after (he Turkish occupation of Athens, Franco 
Acciajuoli wrote duke Francis Sforza of Milan <£ . , . that while in 
years gone by [ was ruling the oily of Athens and other lands 
adjoining it, as my father [Antonio It J and my uncle [Nerio II J v^tl 
the founder^ of my house had done through the course of a hundred 
years and more, the sultan of the Turks [Mehmed. TI] , moved by the 
wiles of jealous men and having heard of the extraordinary strength 
of my castle and city of Athene decided to see it. And as soon as he 
had seen how impregnable it was-and (hat he bad its equal nowhere 
in his dominions-he conceived a very great love for it: hence he 
required me to be straight way removed from possession of it and to 
abandon my house to him, and he gave me another city by the name of 
Thebes, over which my fathers had formerly ruled, although they had 
lost control of the city when beset by the power of the present sultan's 
father IMurad Jl]." m Here is no mention of duchess Clara 1 and 

174. Wm. Mkllar r "The Tuiklih Capture of Alhent H Mayw on tfw Latin Orient (Cam' 
bridge. 1921; tcpr. Amnsidam, 1964), pp, ICO— 1*1, mid Latins in tf>e tran/, p. in.C.r. 
Cfift?nitx>R £rpvf r ti Bim. (l*5fi) h Mppsnded hi OdjCas h S HistQrw kyvtntina (C$HB, p. 

5301; Ifatorw pairiatihi£a. nd mat. fj9G4 [C3HB, pp. 124-125);. Bphrantp*, Cfimniton 
n&mi iPG. CLVT h 10*5 A); md jh= Psiitdo-SphiiiriLBii, Amulw. rv, H (CKtfff. p. iti). On 
Cktutai 13—13,, 1456, *b colonial pwemnwrit of NeBioprmt* wroifl rJu Venetian senate of 
tiriom oifett «f tovu and ciUfci bejrq nvule to tht republic- (M-ou-sJi li, Dnnidn* LygmiTia, 
Plbanats), "ct de oblations crmteitBtnlrf AflwrAarurri at Htquu-nuu ctvJnm. *teinde p ri taili* 
AthtnaiunT rjSeitrtui Secret*, R^s, ZQ, M. 105 r , entry dated Ncwmber ] "3 , I4S6), la 
which the senate teM^e*! □ cau-Uoui uii noncojiuBHtal anpra. Thh i=rt iwrai to suggest 
that the AcropoGk niH m ChrliUitJ hands as otfOetobei USS, but Uk anflnsr of tlila 
chapter knowi (if nu diHnurtantaiy. source to Qualify Hue mtement of Hbpf n ia LrK* md 
Grubei> IJCJffVl (repr. r UJ, llfth, mat the Ttorie tfW not iecu» Uik Acropallu uniU 14S8, 
Ln which assumption he it Jlfll Oeblt foUowcdj 95 by Hpiu- Pfeffcitnoiin, Die ZttBtPPnzriarbrit 
def Renaitt&ntep&psie tnit (fen TOi*en iBdrK, 1?4G), pp. 3, 10-1 1. arttL JoJui M. Th^m, 
JHU^^mg ^A+lTur rw* 'AflT^M (AtlHiu, L*fiO) h p. 171. Trurfm"* fcnok is wy Valuable 
oa [be architectural dewlnpmeiit of iha city of Athens, but contains some- un IbriutJ ate 

ItS. Lampion Effgraptre, pvl VI. doc. 2, p. 40fi| adto pilMidied in rJ^t>q ' L\kr>txuu>bn>*l r . 
I Ilfi-218 r Fnmfg'i star cm mi Uiat ae so<m u auJtan MeEimei [| th& "castla and 

cltj 1 of Alheni" he *?JH*d ltieffl r mny kciii t» Hippmtttfe wjLinirtinrt Hliac the Tuiki t*ot 
the Acropolis 14fft (» die prtL-ediiiK note} suite it w*e niier tlic Furk-iiJi mmpa^tt in flic 
Morca in the trrir^s iiiittmjw of ttut j^car that Hehuwa pn«3 bis f™*coia visit to Athena. 
by tliis cum*, howfivfif . Om* Pttfia had already taken *e ritnLoL P*cfiapt Uehincd '"skw" 
AttiBiu aa his way louth in the apjbie of ]45S F but FnuJcti h j letfet le too wajuue to fonn n 
bans Far pi4ciH etiroiiology, A pctilie-n presenreii tf? the Rureriiirts iJtnocla on Odober JS, 
Dtt behalf of Ncrcmo PJttL and his wife J,nudamia, wbo had been raatricd in Atbent 
About thirty-five ye*ra before and hvl crmtinuEd in ibere, toiitilncd tnclr reqHHt to =11 
a house in Fkirenot^ they ™jm1«1 moiiey, bavkig loat cifCiythlta -qtHxl . . . de Tnamt JuniL 
■JtrU MCCCCLVl prant fuit nJimtHi Dei aLcMJl quod Jpia. elvltu Alhenariui fnii capLa a 
Ttiriicris . . ." CWiller n Esays, pp. 160-E6J r refemMl to abome). Obvlwslr the Turks imk 
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Frtnco has added a (enc-iation to his family's possession of Athens. 

FmncVs tenure of the lordship of Thebes was short-lived. He lived 
in Jail/ peri], for the Turfcs apparently believed that he or hia 
followers s(j|] entertained the hope of repossessing the Acropolis. 
After the Turkish campaign of 1460 which had effected the final 
destruction of [he Byzantine despotate in the Morea, Franco was 
ordered to assist in a campaign against Leonard [[1 Tocco of Leucas 
and CephalOTiiar ]TC He was well aware that his rale over Attica lay in 
the past, and that even his future in Boeotia could not last long. On 
February 10. J460 h Franco wrote Francis Sforza the letter to which 
reference has just been made. He offered to serve Sforza for a proper 
stipend, to expend 10,000 ducats of his own in the establishment of 
a condotta, and to betake himself immediately to his excellency in 
Milan. m But tie remained in Greece through the summer of J46Q, 
witnessing thr downfall of the despots Thomas, and Demetrius 
Palaeologius and participating in the Turkish harassment of the Toe- 
chi h after which sultan Mehmed ] I sent the unfortunate Franco into 
the encampment of Zagan Pasha, now governor of the Morea. At the 
sultan's command Zagan Pasha put Franco to death, 17 * and thus the 
nde of the Acciajuoli in Thebes, as well as in Athens, came to its 
tragic end. 

As the sun was setting on Levantine Christendom and the Turkish 
shadow lengtheaied, Venice had to give a good deal of attention to 
the affairs of the petty princelings of the Aegean, where the Catalans 
were always conspicuous throughout much of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ir * Sometime before 139° the Catalan Ahoto I (Allot) de 
Caupena had acquired the island of Acgina as well as the coveted 

Athens Id June 1456, but wa da tun know tov? tixi£ ttieieiftcr dta dafenden of ttic 
Acrafralle J»ld out. 

17£. Almost (w«Hy yeus later > bn flue Late Hiuimer oT [47? , Leonard |JI wqi ed f\n\i for 
life bertjic d Turkish hhtimhIji which nilrf riom Avi™ ed he LslunJ bass sl Lancu 
(AJttiLvIo HI Stata dL VcEirila, SeEitEut SceretB, Reg. 2J, ft*. 34 v -35* [J^-IS*]). fta 
joitatK isfuee In Naples, 

17T. Lamr;joa h Eggmpht!, pirE VI, dot 2. pp, 4*^09, (Wju, KdltiyLaiwin itaL^it, 
p. -1 54, s«rftt (o lm« rtiJirtid (hla dottjmejLL.) 

178. ChBh»™idyEB h Htstwto, IX {CSH3 r pp. 4S3-+&J; *d. Dart*, II-2> 237K UbBWJni, 
flp. rflf. (ISSB). pp. 178-1?^ TtlfOdotC Sj^HflJIO, Txaitjetjo deHmuisa d'OSiomooo, in 
Hnpf, Cfirani^iid £ rrfra-romanei, pp. Jl?., 33 1— 3-3-2; Cornelia Magrii, R£iazi&)W <iiiih ftfU 
-of' .-^rA^nr (from 4- letter written from Athens Dc-cennher 1.5, 1-6-74] fPamm, I ISH-H), pp. 
2IJ -2 E ; OregoTDviiis {Inuii. Lamp™), A Tfreni, U , 4CE-H)3- Miller, lj(t>tf J)r J^lt itraffr, pp. 
45fr-4S7j of. N, [ot*H. Wi^ih: Jr Lr vi bywMinz (Blrfmrejt, |p3*) h til, 2? L, ivnUb J. Of 
Ihe miirdur uT Fraum AcluqudU. Akdex Nonet, Dhf lu&iiche FtOSOf2GtttpJtte hefL<KH\&&& 
CheJktikarniylei (dim. i Ij rnburi;, 1?3J>, p. 44. ljEhSjtkic ''ITneics tJrei^n:! wird rtuc viiO 
Licnikci LLbrrlirfert. Einc KnntrgDe irt hLer nkht inqgliuh.'" 

173, 5ettDTt h Oftffflan (Jural rflffJi(?rt, pp P Jjl ff, 
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head of St, George, which he had apparently received from Bertranet 
Mota, who had. held Livadia a half dozen years before. 180 The 
Caupcnas also possessed the stronghold of Piada an the mainland just 
northwest of Epidaurus, Fearing the Greeks, the Albanians, and 
especially the Turks, the Caupenas-Alioto EI and his son Antonello 
together with his brother Arnsm- turned to Venice for protection, 
and in March 1425 the senate accepted them as "friends" of the 
republic The Caupenas also proposed that tf their house should die 
out, Aegina, Piada, and their other holdings should pass into Vene- 
tian hands. ia] One of the Caupenas. married an adopted daughter of 
duke Antonio I Acciajuoli of Athens, who objected to the terms 
under which Venice had taken the family under her wing. ECi The 
Caupenas, however, got a] on* very badly with one another, especially 
after the death of Alioto U in 1440, and through the years their 
dispntes ended up for adjudication in the Venetian senate, the 
records of litigation constituting the sparse history of Catalan 
Aegina. M Finally, in 1 45 1 Antonello, the last lord of Aegina, 
bequeathed the island to Venice, disregarding the claims of his uncle 
and the latte^s son. m On August 22, 145 i, Louis Morosini was 
appointed governor of Aegina, the first Of more than thirty sons of 
the republic to hold the post until the Turkish seizure of the island in 
1537. 1M 

'Die Caupena lordship of Aegina was a strange ]a*t remnant of the 
crusade which had brought the Latins into Greece. They had almost 
ceased to be Catalans, and the Venetians had accepted them, but the 
republic looted with hostile eyes upon Catalan merchants as well as 
corsairs h and not without reason. About the time sultan Mehmed 

ISO. Dipt., doc*. DCXXXVIJ-DCXKStJt, pp. S*6-fa8, dated April 1% J WJ, and «Lop- 
DCLEU-DCLYj pp, SBfl-W J, dated DetbDbar 21, 1399. 

I8L Sath*s h III h doc,S5S, pp. iSl-iSSj taiga.. In Xevue aV t'Orivnt taim. V, 19 1. 

|fl2 r Entiua, I, Adz. ] 16. pp. 17E-lT9 h dated Wowmhw 6, l*2S r die uxc o( n'hLcti 
ni£gE;u thji ^modo^i flaugliter had msrrird ABoto n, h\ft ih* bad pjewuuWy nwibl tine 
latiat'a faaetatd aon arm succraoi In Hie Igrdrfiip uf Aegina (tr. cualaHsadyla* J V \CStfB, 
p. 2 IS; «J. OftTki, I. 201] , Wld An±mn di Seal* i± VtfKlb, Mir. Reg. ], FdI. ]2 r , anted 
January 17, ]44|), 

183. H*j, Reg. 1, fdi. 8$, 2l5 v -U6" r , and R«. 2, f<rf r 86\d»ied finm 1442 to 1445. 

I B4. Mai* R«t. 4. fol. S0\ <fa«<J Av^l l h L45 1 , by vJudi lira* ABtOrtStlo had teen d«d 
for at liaar two of tfuec months;, htf uoct Amnu artd Muiirt Alloto HI contowed to preu 
d»lr claims lo Aesm* befm* the Krai*, whUat tej#ctud them (to 1 , pie., ^nd M?j. 7, ^' 
21',. dated lime 11, 1461). The penealctfifflJ dr L,w Caupema in Hops' OirQiiiqua 
pAzo-rOntatTii, p. 475. rtquiifcS Mtflfi- ractitkaitLEJl *! to the first mfirabflfi of tiis family to 
bewrae kwte nl' A4finia, uid the seriate itself £jd< the tombr ralflihwiJhjpJ canfnxi in (be 
test of June 1461, where we find Antoiiellcrt unde Amig being Jdoniifled unfa brother, 
Hofjf, Chro/iiquei Fieo-njjmtw, p. 376, 

IBS. Mai, Rfi$. 3, fal. 161\ dated February 10, 145(1: . . GuhriLmi hostea noBtri " 

0" SeptMnfe/ 28, 1450 r the senile complji«d I* the jjtand maatcr of Rhodes Ihai |he 
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II was taking over the Morta, the, inhabitants of Monemvasia 
accepted the rule of a Catalan pirate, Lupo de BertHfina, who seems 
to have been plying his dangerous trade for some years in Creek 
waters- 1=7 Tie Monemvasioies soon expelled Lupo. however, and 
sent an embassy to pope PiUi h\ asking him to take over their 
seaboard stronghold, which he did to prevent its falling into Turkish 
hands. 1K But the anxious Monernvasiotcs were apparently no more 
content with the rule of the pope than with that of the pirate, and £4 
they accepted the sway of Venice in the forlorn hope that the 
republic could protect them from the Turks, 119 Moreover as the 
Venetian s were engaged in the occupation of the castle town of 
Monemvasia n the senate answered point by point a petition of the 
fugitive despot Thomas Palaeologus^ whose family had sought safety 
in the Venetian-held island of Corfu. Thomas was trying to keep a 
foot in the castle gate, so to speak, and wanted various assurances 
concerning the physical safety and trading rights of his erst white 
subjects in Monemvasia.. Indeed Thomas was especially anxious that 
the Monernvasiotcs should be protected against the return of the 
Catalan pirate Lupo de Beriagna. 1W Thus the decade which began 

pre-iaJin.L; Ma*di * VfitHUan narclutttiti&n wJtli a tar^o worlh ISjQOO ducats h*d been 
idsed. ty two ahJps from Barcelona, artd sold with aU ice earso at Rhodes lo RhodJanr and, 
Gcnofita (ibuL, Mir, Raj. A, I'd. fP'y. CaAsUnt irieHarK* was reqvriied BgwnU Csialap 
crKcrpibe in tbr Levmt (tttf. r foLs. 10M1 1 , l]M2 r , 13). 

1ST, Cf, Mar, Res. l h M. 122 \ dated September 14, 14J2; ^ula quifem Lwi 
Cittwliamii, qui +c nuliif cum quafaoi ?ua EtiMa in aqui; hTisropwHi?, intuLi? mvxirrvm 
damnum qulburiam rwidiii eMlws juifererui? de qua Jam sr^p-iria p*nntw midicis nrm pnuci 
valoili, mande-tuff . . , copitaneo [cwlphdf q.uod $Un Ihw *in sua rrpc-rire-t Eundr, vel jodeundo 
ilium Luppum p«kvch[= P>l»*.t rec(ipeiaiidi*b w mermtipnej rgfljprum ..." 

J 96. Pius IE, Cnmmentnrii, |Y, e*l. Frankfurt, If] J, pp- IA3-1W; Magna, £i»bJjj. in 
Hopfj Cfo™^4W gndptwToiwrrf. pp. 2Q3-KM;. RsyniJdiH, Jrarufci er rvtjir.qrfij', ad ann. 
14W. vpl. K|5{ ( | eJJJI), pp, 5 J-56. 

On Petr/upcy 2T h Pin= I J confirmed, nil the privilege.'; (ht MimcmwrniaDtel had 

pievioudy pusued, nnd appointed CrtntLle dc Harcnlfi tiieir goveiriDj (Arc*. St#w. Yali- 
caiUi, HlKfiOkirtfia., AtAu J?t, !Dm. 15 [Cadflfl. pfijCitla^TBTre., a LUOfiJlk: Lett. UtH] r folfi. 
]Sty-]SS ¥ ). Out July 10 (1461) Um pofM Appointed * Pur tutu cat Midler, Lope de VaLdaro, 
aa L: vap[£dn of the city of Mwicmvasdaj 1 " (Rce- Vat, 5 IS, fol, 32^), s-nd- ELeren day-i later, en 
July 2t. he replaced JiircoUl at iic^im! with Francis or St. Am-tolia, nhhni nf the 
nuojiaateiy of St. Nicliolai of Au\ene {Res,. Va1- i]*, W*. 37 y -3? r ). Cf. N. [(M^a, 
GexitieHw ttrs osnitmsrt™ Rcjchci. II (Cg(fia, 1W9), 94-95, and MlDer. itf/inr A? rte 
Levant, p, 448. 

189. Mb£qd, Esiftrtti, irt ftupf r (?*irofjhjfj« ^wvndmBVWS. p, 104, Awwtf ini to R»ynnl- 
dhl5,^rJf4afel ettUsbsttei, ad Ldin. 1462, HQ. 3S h vol. XIX (1693), p, 120, Monemwalu Wal 
occupied by the Ttiilcs between the pecwd of papjl and that <oF Venetian domdnaiiort: 
". . . nt ilBipaH i«H e« wm*ilia |i-«„ fne RaLlurK of ibe pope's pbci Lc etplofc Mtiruaua^aalfi 
ix j l^diriaid for mtdirq ] G,OOt> German troops inln the Mures | in Tmcseain LLftruTd JrsLssa 
MoitattaasLi se/vEttiDAnu q.idm dtinde »eupces.tuJQ a Vtwd^ JtefunoqiK a Tuitik quibow 

iiuCLvriLJii |'idT4! : L t.^ \l ru Li rti .... 

190. Sffliatui SflereCi, Ra*. 21, loll. 103 r -lW r , dalcd Anguit 12, J4S2; H . . .*( ™iti- 
irummlc do Lupo cxpresse i=] vdJeqe narecni jl? iiiiiLrft Cdr!i»d* p*r duiuZai . . . H fjfcj. 
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with the noble family of the Caupenas still ruling in Aegina closed 
with the redoubtable Lupo's almost gaining Moncnivasia, the strong- 
est fortress in all Gr*c«J- 

The later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries had marked a 
Hellenic upsurge* an increased ethnic- awareness fostered by the 
Orthodox church acid led by the arehontic families, who filled the 
vacuum left by the Catalans 1 departure, for Florentine settlement 
was never comparable, despite Antonio fs efforts to attract Italians 
to Athens and Thebes. 191 Meanwhile, Albanians had worked theif 
way south throughout the fourteenth centuty, and hy its end were 
an important segment of the population; like the Turks, they ap- 
peared originalEy as mercenaries, then as invaders, and finally as 
settlers, primarily in Epirus and Thessaly. The impact of the Alban- 
ians exceeded that of either the Catalans or the Florentines* and 
rivaled that of the Turks* whose four centuries of rule erased the 
effects Of their Latin predecessors' regimes, but not their memory. 
This brief hut colorful chapter in Catalan history inspired a lasting 
sense of achievement in the conquistadors* countrymen, reflected in 
their literature and in the sometimes partisan but often admirable 
works of their historians. 

The Catalans had ruled in Attica and fioeotia for three quarters of 
a century, artd on the island of Aegina for more than half a century 
thereafter. The thief monuments they have left behind them are 
documents in the archives of Barcelona, Venice, Palermo, and the 
Vatican- These monuments have proved more lasting than bronze, 
and from them the bizarre history of Catalan domination in Athens 
and Thebes has in the last few ^enetations finally been written. 

103^. Lr the eKchengP ^ peidiion a*id feifWBSc, [he despot Thomu refiraserju Uis 
Monemvaiubei as hJs subjects (a£ tiwy tiad been) smf Hit wmUt t chords MdrterJivasI* at i 
Venetian re^cmiibilllj 1 *a* " ™ai bwmmljlf>, MoJBmrasdH , or ,L Mnham." Waiaf OiMIX tilfi 
Khjits t>t [be Frandi itwlvoiae ajid Ihr English. ,L nnqlrpntr- H 

191. TUa teamed jMJiofvMpK of D. G, KamppuT^Looi. lite Cfwitointtfrltri [in Grcekl 
(A[lKtis i 1*16), iJiibw denr thm the fartuiuas of Elu CltakxH>andvlis family, for eKunple, 
wtjfl ftsujidcd stiortty after (bs Cetilun era irt AUmbs. 
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A he Order of Saint John probably originated in a hospice for 
pilgrims founded at Jerusalem by merchants of Arnalf] in about 
!Q7Q. After rJie First Crusade this confraternity received papal pro- 
tection in a buEl of ! 1 13, and subsequently it acquired a standardized 
rule and developed a military character as an increasingly knightly 
and predominantly French-speaking order. The Hospitallers con- 
tinued their charitable works and maintained hospices in Syria, 
where (hey received endowments. They were granted properties and 
privileges all over Latin Christendom; these were mainly intended to 
provide resources for their activities in Syria, but the Hospitallers did 
fight Moslems elsewhere, notably in Spain and Cilicia. The master h 
or -as he gradually came to be known -the grand master, was elected 
by the brethren for life and, together with the important 
officers of (he Hospital, normally resided at the Convent, the head- 
quarters in Syria. The duties of these officers reflected the Hospital- 
lers' activities; the grand preceptor of Lhe Convert acted as the 
masters deputy; the marshal was responsible Tut military affairs; the 
turcopolier commanded the light mercenary cavalry , tEie treasure*, 
hospitaller, and draper had charge of the finances, hospital, and 
clothing; and the prior of the Convent ruled the conventual churth 
and the fretvs d'office or chaplains. 

Important frag; mud tS vf UiS HoapHillfiri* iichiwS 1<t1 (tfi pwlod h> 1421 itC piCXIKA lit 

ibt ArcHdwa *f Me Otdej of 91. Jotiii* Royal Mal(i IJbrtiy {dtei *i Melt*), A number flf 
(bt>£K- do^urtinitct are- pflnud ifi S. rVull, Codict dipivmatico drf am "tHUam vrdine 
5cnti«JKua^anD, vggi di fli$lia h II [LiKca h 17 JT) h and * few in B*rt*Ki di Sbh C-wisidj 
Storid (teilftf c&stitwilQW dtf wwhq tttiliwre ordiw di Mftlto (Rome, 1 937)- The Malta 
arcliiw ■*« rfw vx4 In rtue un[?liaJbkc buc still much: cit*i wwk of G- Bwio„ fl^J?" /f^m 

mre relent it Of 100 riHitia Hi fim ftwni butntfiimitarx,, |] (3r»d rd.. Rome 
L^IUI; the- in f Briar rust Edition Khoubd rn>t be used sx, uii fart [match 1 , it nften Li. On Uik 
hiStmigETfldiy, s66 A,. l.utUcll. "The ncufiLtiUers' U isltwical AcbvitiuS: {]) l39]-UuD; 
(1) UM-153D; I53D-Id3(], ,h dflflflfa: A ftWw UultMiri WtftortiW tft jtfate, XXI V 
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In western Europe the Hospital became a powerful social and 
political institution- Its extensive possessions were organized adminis- 
tratively in precept cries or commanderies, each ruled by a preceptor, 
who generally lived in a central house* usually with a chapel and 
stahtes, and sometimes with a cemetery and a hospice. Brethren of 
the three grades-knights, sergeants, and chaplains-all of whom took 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, lived according to the tules 
laid down in the statutes; often the community included confratres 
or cWTGdaries, laymen who purchased their board and lodging by a 
donation or annual gift- Preceptories were grouped in priories under 
a prior who held regular chapters, enforced discipline, and, above all, 
collected the preceptors* rcspomiones, the money due to the Con- 
ventr Priors and preceptors were in many ways lite other lords, 
sitting in parliaments, ejtwcislne justice, and serving as royal officials, 
but often they were exempt from royal and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions and taxation. Their chief duties, however, were to manage their 
estates to the economic advantage of the Coiwent and to recruit and 

{J944I, 126-133; XXV (t967i 14S-150; XXVI <S9fiB), S7-fi9. The too* ^xmiI major 
bdhlkcriphr, lending m the oUn wurts, la J, UtisA, "A B^bltop-np^y of the OtAhi of Si. 
John pf Jerusalem (.1325-1 $6$)" in Tki- G*der pfSt- lafrit « Malta, ed. H jJ-Li Govarauftenl 
mi Council flf EtitOpe (Vdktca, 197fr), pp. 10S- TKr prartnt iJt*pMJ Is btxi Ml 1 

tlviy of Hi Ih* iafcvinl mmeriHl Ht Halm, «id of mnj uihbw documenta t Isewhwe r TlwiueJi 
specific reference tn it i* not nuda on evtty paip frfittfW. J. DcOHViUc Le Rnuly, Lit 
ffospitffiitrf j Ititodes ^nqirf k jrttll'T J* PJtSiJoert de Noiiloe, }316-142i P'ftriSi l9l J), 
should be c«injicd bi tta ffriL JniUnoti foe much of (be infoimfl (ton pfovidad; a03 alhei 

infmUHlKPi ji dnrvairaiUl Id tlu Workl d.wd bcJow. DchvuV* lank, puUlihsd JMSl- 

hwi™iy, tcmtilms *sliuble matwbl from MiK* *ni dewbeie, buL It it ool always 
at^jrain, walla economic and social afftira are (Eiwred h nud th* presfttita(iMi and lntr rpreti- 
tnn oT Ifte period w a whole now scent untatixfucloo'- 0" l nc HosptLBTj ccf anlzation,, sw 
B. WaMitedn-WaltHllBf j» Jf*C*?5resirtk*/* rf« AfaitanfircWtfertf (Viflnlii aflil Munich I969) t 
?r*A Dtr JohmmiiT Orden; DerMelttfer Ordcn; Da- Hiterttehe Oniem/ashi. Johapwn fpjp 
fplur J4* /infjflhin, *ernr Cewft^M, ad. A.KVJaiuittd iColoeiie, 1910). H- 

Pjutz, "Die Anfaqgc dci HoinftaliCer wT Rhadoi, J1HM33S." Jn Sitivnsslrericfiie tttt 
ktiniglipJr baycriicken AHod^mte tttr Wttsewrfltfte't-f'hilQxiplitfcii-pntiuIogiStfle und/lSHO- 
riteSjt Kin*-- JM^nf f Wi. f. ^Wjiittiflw {MuDdch. 190S>. 1-57, thoutji hissd lajgal)- on 
Bffltin flrati ftiiill, bi fioL tdkijeUWi Sltpcjsprted. N, lorn, -Rhodei anui ta HOSpHaJfel^" 
Rtvve Anf^Sjutf dkj «H^W P VEII <l9Jl) t J2-5I, 7fl-H3, 16*-1B^, OHLtalllB 

v«|uqbl= hrpcbbem r Ebnu^h i[ il wELlLy IflflCCUTltie. 

Oil the Rojpil»ri Bch:un;nwtntl and WteluiKSCa, flfrt A. LuttrelL, "The Knijhti |[^ipLLaUuE 
of Rhode* nud [liBir AdtieT*rt»l(lU In Che Fo(*r(C«itli OcnUuy" Revut A fflftfr* fcjnumda 
™7j(iri* d£ Mailt. XVI (19!Wk 136-14 J; "Emmiriuefc PLk,tL md QitieiJrFi of die KnfehrfE 
HLiipiuUdit Of Khodu: 1106-14*4," A nnairs dt I'Ordtt SQateratU miltlilr* tff WfffiUp, XX 
(I9ti2>, ] I-J7: Bid In a more jfrrwraJ conlest, "Th= Crv**de ui the Fourteenth. Century ^ 
Europe r>J rtf La** ^ffcU^r rf^ Jr Hub * (Londnrt, lfl65>. pp. 122-IS4. Tbe 
Eurdpeari iiptdi of the H^^ap*talicfs , histray Hie rot treated hece, IwiL see E. S dim oi whom h 
On ihe Trail of tht ESBh^f^mted Cmns; A Stwty vfdtc fientaite af ihe Knig^ta Hospitallers 
in Prudaf Europe (Hew Yoik h I**!?). W5rrty uf Lhe utkiei by A. LottreU died jbore and in 
the foodies bps ftf b= r«bU*ud it Pjdua 3i Hospitaller Stwiitr H91-1W}. 
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train new brethren. Representatives from the priories attended chap- 
ters-general at the Convent to discuss policy and amend the statutes. 
There was a certain distinction between Levantine and European 
Hospitaller*, but it was seldom clear-cut, and while some resided 
mainly or entirely in Europe and others passed most of their careers 
in Syria, many served partly in the Levant and partly in the priories. 

While the Hospital's influence grew in Europe, the Latins' holdings 
in Syria dwindled. After the loss of Jerusalem in 1187 the Convent 
and hospital were transferred to Acre. As- the LatEns were pushed 
back toward the coast the Hospitallers, short of manpower, im- 
mured themselves in powerful defensive positions in huge stone 
castles such as those at Krak des Chevaliers and Margat, which were 
vital to the defense of the Latin kingdom, Like the Templars, the 
Hospitallers provided a standing force always ready for war. Men of 
military prowess, disciplined and resolute, they became increasingly 
influential in Levantine affairs. To their lands in the principality of 
Antiocb the Hospitallers added possessions in Cyprus and Cilician 
Armenia. Conducting Sub tie t independent, and Often aggressive pol- 
icies, they indulged in private wars, quarreled with the Templars, and 
played a prominent part in almost every crusading campaign during 
the decades of defeat and retreat which dosed with the loss of Acre 
and the expulsion of the Latins from Syria in 1 291. 

The Hospitallers fought heroically in the defense of Acre, and only 
a few T including the seriously wounded master John of Villiers, 
escaped to Cyprus. They lost many of their best men and the Last of 
their Syrian possessions, Abandoning neither their hospitable duties 
nor their ideal of recovering Jerusalem* where they had first per- 
formed them h the brethren now established their Convent and hospi- 
tal at Limassol. Their future seemed uncertain and they could do 
little to show that they retained any useful function, but they set 
about the reconstruction of their strength, John of Villiers held 
chapters-general in ]797 and 1293, and his successor Odo de Pins 
another in 1294. The latter 1 s ineffectiveness led to a plea from the 
Convent to the pope that a council of seven be invested with control 
of the Hospital, but Odo died in 1 296 before he could respond to a 
summons from the pope, who had denounced him for his errors. 
William of ViUarei, elected master while in France, stayed (here until 
the Convent forced him to bo to Cyprus in 1 300, In that year, after 
delays and disagreements over plans, the Hospitallers and Templars 
collaborated with king Henry n of Cyprus En ineffectual raids on the 
Egyptian and Syrian coasts. William himself went to Ruad h an island 
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off Tortosa defended for a few years (until 1302) mainly by the 
Templars, He also went twice with considerable forces to Qlician 
Armenia, where the Hospitallers had long held possessions, and 
stayed there for SO^e time. Between 3 300 and 1304 he continued 
the revision of the statute^ one of which* defining the powers of the 
admiral, emphasised the Hospital's increasingly amphibious nature. 

From their insecure point of exile in Cyprus the Hospitallers faced 
other difficulties. They were less involved in financial operations 
than the Templars f but people in Europe were disillusioned with the 
crusading idea in general and with the military orders ]n particular; 
many envied the orders 1 wealth and privikges,. ur felt that they had 
betrayed their cause and misused the donations made to therrtr 
Tempting scheme* for reorganizing the military orders or for confis- 
cating their lands received considerable support. James H of Aragon h 
wLo alleged that the Hospitallers were lingering idly in the Levant, 
sought to secure their incomes and services for his "crusades" in 
Granada and Sardinia, and even threatened to seize their possessions, 
Henry II of Cyprus quarreled with the military orders over taxation 
and enforced the prohibition against their acquisition of new estates. 
The Hospitallers 1 resources in Cyprus were so slender that they were 
at the mercy of the kings of Naples and Aragon for the importation 
of food, horses, and fodder, and in 1305 Fulk Of Vjllaret, newly 
elected to succeed his uncle William as master, presented to the pope 
a crusading scheme emphasizing the complex organizational prob- 
lem* of raJsing menj money, and ships in western Europe, In Cyprus the 
Hospitallers mediated in May 1306 between king Henry and his 
brother, Amalric de Luslgnan, who had seized power, 1 With the 
general arrest of the Templars late in 1307 and the propaganda 
campaign leading to their suppression in 1312, the Hospitallers' 
position might have been hlealc had they not embarked on the 
conquest of Rhodes in 1306, That island offered a prospect of 
independence, while effective action against the Turks and the poten- 
tial usefulness of Rhodes as a crusading base served to quiet the 
Hospitars critics. 1 

1. -Set behro, pp. 343- -343, 

2. J. DebVillA Le RoiilH. LSS HospdalfSK et\ Trrre Sftotc ct&Oiypre, II0O-IJIO rPjrii, 
I904JJ J. HJlty-Smich,. 7^* Kirigfrtl of St, John in Jerumicm end Cyprus c. 1QS&-IHQ 
(London, 1967). *\ r « A. LnltreU, "The AngcincHS Cmwn and tbfl Krafts UoipJ \ilkfl 
a{ Rhodes: 125I-L350, 1 " AJflffrifr tUlIWlCal tlevitw, UtXVl (l961) r 1-11 i "Ttlfl Udnpi (fil- 
ler * Jn Cypjui *Ua 1 Wl, ,n Act* of the Pirzt Tnicntailtml Cong*m of Cyprioi Studlti 
(Nicosia, l$1Z) r pp. I fi 1-171; L TJ» H<MjjJ(allflTs' IntcnvntloiiE !□ Ciltann Armanis: 1191 
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The conquest of Rhodes was one among a number of schemes, 
disguised as crusades, which sought to take advantage of the Greeks' 
inability to withstand the assaults of the Turks. The victories of the 
Catalan Company in Asia Minor in 1304 showed that the Turks were 
not invincible,, but they provided only temporary relief for the 
Greeks. The Genoese Benedict Zaccaria demonstrated the possibil- 
ities of establishing new Latin lordships in the Aegean by occupying 
the island of Chios and securing the recognition of his position there 
from the Byiantine emperor Andronicus IL As early as 1299 there- 
was a papal scheme by which king Frederick II of Sicily would 
receive Rhodes in fief,, and in 1 305 Frederick sent his half-brother, 
the Hospitaller Suncho of AraEorv on an unsuccessful expedition to 
occupy certain Byzantine islands. In the same year Raymond Lull 
advocated the seizure of Rhodes with four galleys and its use as a 
base from which to enforce the prohibitions against Christian trade 
with the Moslems. This proposal was part of a larger scheme for an 
attack in Romania, justified by the theorists as a move against the 
'Schismatic* 1 Greeks and "infidel" Turks and as a step toward the 
recovery of Jerusalem; it was planned by Charles of Valais, brother 
of king Philip IV of France and titular Latin emperor of Constanti- 
nople, with the support of the papacy and h in theory at least, of ail 
the major Latin Mediterranean powers except Genoa. The Hospital- 
lers were predominantly French and, unlike many of the Italian 
powers which were inhibited by commercial considerations, they 
constituted a reliable crusading element- The attack fln Rhodes, 
however, was not itself conceived primarily as part of a crusade 
against Andronicus. 3 

The Hospitallers were naturaUy attracted to the green ami fertile 
island, nearly fifty miles long and some twenty miles wide, tying eff 
the southwestern coast of Asia Minor. Northeast of Crete and north- 
west of Cyprus, Rhodes was not on the most direct European trade 
routes to Constantinople or Alexandria h but its fine harbor added to 
its considerable strategic importance. A forested ridge of hills down 
the center vf the tslund ended En a plain at the northeastern tip, 
where the city of Rhodes enjoyed a fresh climate some twelve miles 
across the water from the mainland- The Byzantine town was a 

3. R. Sums, "The CufalUt Cold fitly iflJ GiS Euiijreari Puw&ii, [ 305— J 3 1 1 " Speculum, 
XX]X CJ354), 751-77 UP. LcHUerie, L'Amfhml'Aydm. EyzsnLC el {'Occident (P*ris, 1?57>, 
pp. J0-2S, F. GJuiHa, Amsentti e Cttalanf rtti MtrtfKtfan&r, IT iTPaJenno, 

ITO-171. Tflit at U99 in V, Eatawl y Roc*, CtrdtHtry ia fxpinitoti medittftituv dt ia 

OaraiW rff viPWfrK El (MHdriJ h (9S£-X44-«j fin LUl'l fctirnw ik A. S. Auyn, 

The Cmttnte tn thr Later Mittdfe Aces (JjonAoii, I93S>. p. 82. 
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miserable ruin by trait with the enormous and splendid City of 
ancient times, but it was strong enough to resist a determined siege in 
1306. "The Venetians had established a protectorate at Rhodes in 
1 234> but in 1 248 they were ousted and replaced by the Genoese, 
Thenceforth Genoese merchants frequented Hie island which h nomi- 
nally Byzantine^ was often granted by the emperor to his Genoese 
ad en irate. In 1506 the Genoese Vignoto de 1 Vignoli apparently 
claimed that the emperor liad granted him Cos and Leros, islands to 
the north of Rhodes, as well as the casate or manor of Lardos on 
Rhodes. In fact the Turks had invaded Rhodes some years earlier t 
perhaps profiting from a severe earthquake there in 1303, massa- 
cring many Greek inhabitants and apparently occupying part of the 
island. The Greeks held one of the castles in Cos in 1306. The 
Venetians were also established on that inland in 1302, and, probably 
early in 1 they attacked the island of Nisyros between Rhodes 
and Cos; they even considered the acquisition of Rhodes itself. 
Furthermore, the Venetian Andrew Comaro seized Carpathos (Scar- 
panto J and other islands between Rhodes; and Crete from the Geno- 
ese, whose position in the Rhodian archipelago was be ins seriously 
weakcned,■ , 

On May 27, 1306, the master, Hulk of Villaret, together with the 
admiral, the marshal, the draper, and other brethren^ met Vjgnolo at 
a secret meeting near Limassol- In a notarized arrangement For the 
joint conquest of (he Rhodian archipelago, Vignolo transferred to 
the Hospital his alleged rights to Cos and Lcros but retained Lardos 
and another tasaJf of his choice on Rhodes, In the lesser islands the 
Hospital was to receive two parts and Vignolo one part of the cents 
and incomes, the collectors being appointed jointly; Vignolo was to 
have extensive rights as piwrius .t«j fusiiciarius in all the islands 
estept Rhodes t the master reserving rights of appeal, of high justice, 
and of jurisdiction over the Hospitallers themselves and their ser- 
vants there was no mention of Vigndo's holding lands in fief or 
□ wing military service. On June 23 Villaret left LlmaasoJ with two 
galleys and four other craft carrying some thirty-five [hospitallers, six 
Levantine horsemen, and five hundred foot. Joined by other galleys 

4. C. T<WJi Rfades in Modern Tima (CUmbf irl^, I8BTJ, pp. 1-lO;W. ti&!fA,f{jsH?irr du 
cammtKe <ih Lewni au vwyfiwge, trails. F^rty Raynaud, [ (m. ed., Leir*t|£, L923) h 
306-307.461, S37. Ths «lm*tlon befm* 130S ■ obscure; A. Lul(rtJl, J V*rtL« anJ 

Llw Kitlgftte HospLtalterBaf Rhwta in iln Pvutet n<h Cen tury^' Papers of tie British Schoof 

HI Rome, XXVI (i9JSl h 19*- 1 97; Z. Ttirpmnlii,, "'Ptjbpi From flis M6dl*>il Hlflt*jy of 

JJl^roi, I3M-H3T (in G[cck|,iMrtfln*wJtff. 11*19*1). 3^-33. 
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supplied by certain Genoese, whose seapower was essential to the 
whole operation, they sailed to Castclloriz/O, a small island some 
way cast of Rhodes, and there they waited while- Vignolo went ahead 
to spy out the situation at Rhodes. The Rhodians, however, ha J been 
forewarned by a Greek in the Hospital's service, and Vignolo was 
barely able to escape arrest and rejoin VilLaret. Meanwhile two 
Hospitallers with fifty men had succeeded in surprising the castle at 
Cos, but were unable to defend it against the Greeks who had held it 
for the emperor, 

A land and sea assault on Rliodes failed to secure an initial victory. 
On September 20 the Hospitallers captured the ruined castle of 
Pherados on the east coast but five days later were repulsed in an 
attack on the town of Rhodes. Faucd with the prospect of a Long 
siege h they were lucky to take the castle of Plulcremos in November 
through the treason of a Greet; three hundred Turks with whom the 
Greeti had garrisoned it were massacred. Probably earfy in 1307, 
eight galleys sent by Andronicus reached Rhodes and L#mpelled the 
Hospitallers to raise the siege temporarily, killing ten of the brethren 
but losing eighty men themselves. Meanwhile the Hospital sought aid 
in Qypnjs t where a fleet of eight galleys and another era ft was tn 
preparation. In October the Hospital held TJndos on the southeast 
coast but some twenty Greek ships lay off Ebe city of Rhodes. The 
Hospitallers' prospects were pooi\ there was softie possibility of 
Venetian intervention against them and they retried to diplomacy, 
but in April 1 308 Andronicus indignantly rejected [heir offer to hold 
Rhodes under his suzerainty and to provide three hundred men to 
fight against the Turks. Hoping perhaps for help from Europe, the 
Hospitaller maintained the siege, until by chance a Genoese ship 
sent by Andronitus with supplies for Rhodes was blown ashore at 
Famagusta in CVP fua - It was handed over to the Hospitallers h and its 
Rhodian captain, in order to save his life, negotiated the surrender of 
the town on condition that the Rhodians' Jives and property be 
spared. This was probably in mid- 13 OS, but the whole island was not 
yet subdued. 5 

5. Tbe cfu DTK'] djc/ ut [hue events rtrnaiiU un'.TtLaii'i: COItceoVQCajy S**IHXS and JTIW^CTI 
watte alika lira chuiAimJ cIh qiH&ijGit Uu iacc of ttio "conquest" of Rhodes by 
atlalbwtnfc a fow-ytai jhmmb to a tingle, fhougji varying, 

Riler-Smith, Xitlghtt of Si, John. pp. 213-2 1 <5 h bnt bis sntiitw ua kn-sanvpleiei set 
ClIKdaHj 1 DcbvlllE Lc Rfl1l]v. h Hospi/atitrs ™ Tern: String, pp. 272-JS1, smd IT. Barabcr, 
Hisiaftt da fflmmewe de MsTneflfej 11 (Paris, 195 1), i 13-21 5. ftiitocHru usually fallow [he 
nfl*tfl.trnsiitijry chionkJcra, wtws Lmpiy ttut tht ini1n<pff in L3-W cam= frf?™ Vipulo, l*jt 
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C Raynaud (-Geneva,. 18S7), pp. 3 1 3- J2P h stun™ tfiqt, widiing In atlarfc RbOdflS, Yilhrec 
scm fen tbe Genoese E&rUfacs ut Gchinakll to conic ia Mini from 1'a.maejustii. 
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]ei November 130o\ having left Rhodes, Fulk of Villaret held a 
chapter-general at JJmassol and soon after sailed for Europe; after 
August 1307 lie frequented the papal court at Poitiers for many 
months. Pope Oement V excommunicated Andronicus in \ 307 d but 
tliereafter failed to harness against him either the Catalans or the 
Venetians, whose miKt4tfy and naval force were essential. Other 
prospects for a crusade were poor, so Villaret was nble to win French 
and papal support, apparently by a policy of calculated hoastins. On 
September 5, 1307, Clement confirmed the Hospital hi the posses- 
sion of Rhodes, which he prematurely declared already to be free of 
Greek and Turkish resistance. During 1309 Villaret was talking, it 
seems, of completing the conquest of Rhodes, uf the defense of 
Cyprus and Cilician Armenia, of an attack on Byzantium, and even 
of recapturing Antioch and Jerusalem within five years. The crusade 
or posssgium senetvle w/as reduced to a preparatory passagivm to be 
led by Villaret himself, and James IT of Aragon astutely remarked 
that the master's real aim was to consolidate the conquest of Rhodes. 
The pope wrote on November 4, 1309. that the passagfam tod 
emptied his treasury, and he then spoke of the coming expedition as 
intended merely to prepare for a major crusade by defending Cyprus 
and "other places" in Christian hands and by preventing illegal 
commerce with Moslems,* 

\n November 1309 Villaret left Genoa for Naples, and it was 
rumOted variously that he would take forty gttlleys and a large force 
to Rhodes, to Lesbos, to Crete, or to Cyprus. He reached Brindisi 
late in January 1 3 ] 0, and was reportedly due to sail for Rhodes with 
some twenty-S.iv galleys, a number of them Genoese, with two or 
three hundred knighto and three thousand foot. The Venetians, 
having already sent fifty mercenaries to resist the Hospitallers at Cos, 
now took elaborate measures to protect their Aegean colonies. Bad 
weather delayed Villaret at Brindisi, but he set out in the spring, 
accompanied by the papal legate Peter tte Pteine Chassague, bishop of 
Rodez. By May 13 assurances of friendship sent hy Villaret from 
somewhere in Greet waters had reached Venice. 7 Once at Rhodes, 
Villaret probably completed the subjugation of the island and was 

6. Riky-SiTuth, Kvtikrs of St. JoHn, pp. 116, 320 -215; an J leacta In K. Fir*t, A£U 
am S onMsti r III (Berlin, 19?2), ]9l-LH, 198-200, 207-211; J. OcbmlfeL? ^al^Csrm- 
lairc ghttnl rfe i'Qrdrt dzt tiospttaiten 5, J™ ae Jemsabm. Sim- }3iQ, IV (Faria, 
14M). JiM. 4 1 3J n 4735, 4751, 4.S4I, rt ivv^. 

1. ArtfJvlo 4i 3ftto di VenftEH: LelleM <1L Olivia i*£tliu£ Mlnoc Contislin, 13Q8- 
IJ10, foUM 63 v *< r , &7\ S9 r -69 w , SS'-SS*- Cf. G. GoEittavich, <*)-, BifMottc* fifo- 
blUlopifSea &tb Trm Sania e deB' Ortente fianancano. Ill (Qu»r*{dii, 1919), 124- 
ES1. 1 4 5-144. 
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distracted by events in Cyprus, v/here reports of the coming pas- 
SGgium had justifiably perturbed the usurper AmaJric de Lusfenan. 
Early in 1310 Amalric sent king Henry to Cilicia as a prisoner, but 
was himself assassinated on June 5, Hospitaller Rhodes had been a 
center of opposition to Amalric, and in July Henry, from Cilicia, 
named Villiret to act for him in Cyprus Hie master was unable to 
leave Rhodes., but he increased his forces in Cyprus during, June and 
July until they numbered eighty Hospitallers, twenty other horse- 
men, and two hundred foot- These played a leading part in Henry N s 
restoration, and in 1312 the Hospital secured the Templars 1 lucrative 
lands in Cyprus, which proved an invaluable source of supplies in 
times of dearth at Rhodes r s 

The Convent and its hospital were moved to Rhodes, where the 
fortifications were presumably intact. The indigenous population of 
Rhodes had been reduced to perhaps some ten thousand decks. 
Chapters-general held there in April 13 1 1 and November 1314 passed 
numerous measures, including ambitions decisions to maintain five 
hundred horse and a thousand foot to defend the island. The Floren- 
tine, Genoese, and other businessmen to be found at Rhodes from 
the time of its conquest increased its wealth and its dependable Latin 
population h but colonists who would fight were also needed. In May 
1313 the Hospital publicly offered lands captured from the Greeks 
and Turks, both in Rhodes and on the mainland, to be held in 
perpetuity with obligations of military service, to any Latins who 
would settle with their families. Different terms were advertised for 
nobles, freemen, and laborers, and for those who would maintain an 
armed galley or a lignum or ma turn and its crew. Some settlers were 
found; in 1316, for example, the Assdnti family of Ischia was 
enfeoffed with the island of Nisyros, juat south of Cos, with the 
obligation to maintain an armed galley r Later, in 1325, when the 
Hospital granted the easate of Lardos to Vignolo de 1 Vienoli's 
brother Fullc, to be held in feudum nobUe by him and his heirs in 
perpetuity, Fulk was forbidden to alienate' the property without 
permission and was obligated to serve with a Latin man-at-arms in 
defense of Rhodes or outside the island. On the whole, however, 
strictly feudal arrangements were rare, and during the fourteenth 
century uncultivated lands in Rhodes were being leased to both 
Latins and Greek* on non-feudal tenures in perpetual emphyteusis.* 

The Genoese liad provided galleys for Villaret in 130?, but they 

S. a. mil, A fftoioty t-f Cpphts, II (Cambridge ] Wj), 228-2*1, (f. Iwfcw; pp. 
34S-M1. 
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lost their pTedomiTiajite at Rhodes when the Hospitallers enforced 
the papal prohibitions against trading in war materials with the 
Moslems, the importance of which VilUret had stressed in his crusad- 
ing tract. The Hospital confiscated a Genoese galley, and in 1311 
Antonio Spinola arrived from Genoa to demand its return, having 
incidentally captured Vignolo between Candia and Rhodes. Spinola 
and the Genoese, meeting a rcfusah offered 50,000 florins to the 
Turks of Mentcshe to attach Rhodes. Numerous merchants from 
Rhodes were arrested on the mainland, and Genoese and Turkish 
galleys seized Hospitaller vessels bound for Rhodes, In 1312, how- 
ever, the Hospitaller fleet pursued twenty-three Turkish ships to 
Amorgos in the Cyclades; when the Turks landed, the Hospitallers 
burned their ships and destroyed or captured almost the entire force, 
themselves losing some fifty or more brethren and three hundred 
foot, a serious loss, Marino Sanudo Torsello, who was at Rhodes with 
VilJaiet, l^d high praise for the way in which die master curbed the 
power of Orkhuflt emir of Menteshe, and incited the other emirs 
against him. The Hospitallers took Cos and occupied uertain castles 
on the mainland. In May 1313 Villain seized more Genoese ships, 
including two galleys, but later the Genoese presumably reached an 
agreement with him. A period of peace foltowed, ]D 

The Venetians, traditionally anticlerical and opportunistic in cru- 
sading affairSf were always hostile to the Hospital, although there 
weni usually Venetian traders at Rhodes and circumstances often 
forced the two powers into uneasy alliance. The Venetians, like the 
Genoese, protested against the enforcement of the papal restrictions 
on trade, and were angered when in about 1312 the Hospitallers 
seized Carpathos and the other islands between Rhodes and Crete 
from Andrew Cornaro, In 1 31 2 and 1314 the Venetian government 
sequestered Hospitaller funds in transit at Venice, and even after the 
return of the occupied islands to the Venetians in 1316 there were 
continual incidents and quarrels. 11 Villaret, still far from secure at 
Rhodes and unable to rely on Genoese or Venetian support, carefully 
mam tained dose relations with James [I of Aragon, ignoring papal 
instructions of 1312 that the Hospital should intervene against the 
Catalans in Greece. 11 In Aragon h Catalonia, and Valencia the fate of 
the lands of the Temple and of those of the Hospital was in the 
balance until 1317. Certain influential Catalan Hospitallers con- 

10. Dt&iy9l» Lfc RjuuLX. Rjtfxks, pp. 4-7 h 10-] I; LuttCfll. "PeadnL Tbmoiu." pf - "5- 
7S7, NO JTWWe K hCflld Of ViyjigUs Slgtirtirs concerning fnms and \<?&a alWUht t>4 t[«1*d 

11. Lutimll, "Vedkm." pp. I96-C97. 302. 

12. See siTwik, pp. ISI-IB2. 
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ducted the negotiations which led to James's marriage in 1315 to a 
Cypriote princess, Marie de Lusignan; the Hospital even guaranteed 
the dowry, probably in the Hope that the birth of a son would give to 
Aragon the reversion of the crowns of Cyprus and Jerusalem and 
thus permanently implicate Aragonese strength in an area where it 
might support the Hospital. James however lost interest in the 
Levant even before Marie died, childless, in 1322. 13 

Fulk of Villaretj one* established At Rhodes, where he saw himself 
as sovereign, fell into extravagance* corruption, and despotism. Ignor- 
ing the trusading projects proposed to him and neglecting the Hospi* 
taTs debts and difficulties in Europe, he increased his own powers 
and income. The leading conventual brethren were incensed by 
actions such as the granting to- the grandiose Albert of Sehwarz- 
burg, a Saxon noble, of the Hospital's Cypriote lands at half their 
proper respomtionw . and in 1317 they attempted to assassinate 
Villaret. When he fled they besieged him in the castle at Lindos and 
elected the draper, Maurice of Pagrut, as master. Both parties then 
appealed to pope John 30£H 1 who summoned them to Avignon. The 
Convent had same legal right to replace a corrupt master, but Villaret 
was popular in Europe, and early In 1319 John XX J I quashed 
Pagnae's election; Villaret was confirmed as master but was then 
persuaded to resign. In June 1319 Helion of ViUeneuve became 
master, being in effect appointed by the popeJ 4 Papal intervention 
in the Hospital's affairs had increased after the Convent's appeal to 
the pope against the master in 1295. There was a general expansion 
of papal powers at this time* and after 1312 (he papacy could 
threaten to take back the Templars' lands that it had granted to the 
Hospital in that year. From 1317 on John XX [I, usurping the 
master's duties, acted with the best intentions to reduce the 
Hospit AVs debts* prevent al ienations of its lands, and en force dtsci pi Lne. 

In the Levant the Turks again became aggressive, but Albert of 
Schwarzburg achieved a success against them in 13 IS, and on July 
23, I3l9 h Schwareburg, now grand preceptor and commanding 
twenty-four vessels with eighty Hospitallers and other knights, plus a 
galley and some six Other vessels provided by Martin Zaccaiia, the 
Genoese lord of Chios, defeated a Turkish force from Altotuogo 
(Ephesus) off the island of Chios; many Turks were killed and out of 
ten galleys and eighteen other craft only si* Turkish ships escaped. 
Schwarzburg next captured the castie of Lcros h an island just north 

1 3, Lut1rell h "Aws.w\c$$ Crown," pj>- 

J4, h , ■ ■ f*llt per jmjwjii crcutui, cum cauilio pinranim damns": r. dfc Mai-litifc, 
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of Cos, in which there were some two thousand Greeks who had slam 
the Hospitallers* garrison there and gone over to Andronicus; leaving 
a new garrison, he returned with numerous captives to Rhodes, Again 
an 1320, with four galleys and twenty lighter craft aided by six 
Genoese galleys, Schwarzburg inflicted severe losses on a Turkish 
force of eighty vessels and a large army preparing to attack Rhodes. 
After this, although there were often frightening reports of prepara- 
tions against Rhodes, as for instance in 1325, no serious attack was 
made upon the island for over a century,, and the Hospitallers were 
more free to intervene elsewhere, in 1319 and 1320 the pope 
instructed that Maurice of Pugnac, now preceptor in Cilicia, was CO . 
urge the kings of Cilician Armenia and Cyprus to respect their truce; 
he was also to reside on and defend the Hospital's Cilician lands if 
they were returned hy king Gshin, who had seized them, probably 
because of the HospitaTs earlier support of king Henry of Cyprus. 
During the next few years, while Cilician Armenia was being ravaged 
by Mongol, Turkish, and Mamluk forces, Pagnac did provide some 
troops for its defense. IH 

At this point certain weaknesses limiting the Hospital's contribution 
to the crusading movement became increasingly evident to contem- 
poraries. Once it was no longer necessary to defend Rhodes itself, the 
Hospitallers* lack of dear objectives and of a vigorous policy of their 
own was exposed, This weakness was due partly to the Hospital's 
dependence on the popes, who mostly failed to provide effective 
leadership, and partly to the corruption and disorganization to be 
Found in many of the European priories, which prevented the Hospi- 
tallers from mobilizing their full resources at Rhodes. From the west 
the occupation of Rhodes looked at the time like an act of self- 
preservation or of self-aggrandiaement which promised little crusad- 
ing activity; subsequently the Hospitallers seemed to have transferred 
the defensive attitudes acquired in their Syrian castle to Rhodes, 
where they appeared to be defending only themselves. 

The Hospital while still in debt, faced heavy expenses for the 
fortification of Rhodes and the upkeep of the Convent n its mer- 
cenaries, and its hospital, and for costly imports of food, horses, and 
armaments. The Hospital possessed vessels used for transport from 
Europe and could summon Rhodian mariners into service, but the 
brcthten often came from the petty landed nobility and many were 
French; probably few were interested In naval affairs. At times the 
Hospital hud to rely on Sicilian Provencal Venetian, or, especially, 

IS. LNlHrelVOlidMi Armenia" f farthcMnbigl . 
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Genoese shipping, and the Venetians in particular were relue-tant to 
help. Throughout the century the Hospitallers could seldom provide 
more than three or four galleys for ar expedition, plus one or two 
retained to guard Rhodes. 1 * Genuine debts and difficulties were 
ignored, even by an experienced man such as Marino Sanudo Tor- 
sello, whose crusading projects envi$4t££d the exploitation of Latin 
seapower and the prohibition of all trade with Moslems through the 
maintenance of a blockade to be enforced fcy ten galleys, two of 
them to be provided by the Hospital, [n about 1323 &anudo claimed 
that, since the defense of Rhodes was costing less, the Hospitallers* 
Cypriote and Armenian incomes could be used to support 150 armed 
horsemen to defend Cihcia. In 1329 Sanudo expressed surprise that 
despite an annual income from the reapo/tsicnes alone of 1 80,000 
florins, of which some 20>Q00 came from Cyprus, the Hospitallers 
were unable to provide even two or three galleys for a small cam- 
paign; he also accused them of harboring pirates at Rhodes. " Papal 
crusading plans of 1323 theoretically involved a Hospitaller contribu- 
tion of a thousand men-at-arms. T!l 

Villeneuve, well aware of the serious problems in the west, re- 
mained in Europe from 13 19 until 1332. There were rulers who 
seized the Hospitallers' lands and incomes, demanded their services, 
sought to control nominations to priories, and prevented men and 
money from leaving for Rhodes. The brethren themselves often failed 
to pay their KsponstoTws, alienated the Hospital's lands, and refused 
to go to the Convent in the Levant The master attacked these defi- 
ciencies in chapters-general held in Provence and,, with papal coopera- 
tion, oon tinned the struggle to gain effective control of the Templars' 
lands. Except in Portugal, Castile, and Valencia, a considerable num- 
ber of these properties were secured* after much negotiation and 
litigation with kings* bishops, and nobles who claimed or had occu- 
pied them; in France, for example, the Wng demanded 2OO : UO0 livres 
for their transfer. These lands certainly enriched the Hospital, but 
tlieir assimilation involved administrative problems, and the new 
priories of Catalonia, Aquitainc, Toulouse, and Champagne were 
created. 111 Some of the lands were sold to meet the huge debts 

L S. E. Rani . Stasia rfelfa mariaa deU' Ordirte Ji S. GiOvetttri di Geruuttmim, di Rodi e df 
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incuned by Villaret between !306 and 1310. In 132G the Hospital 
owed over 500,000 florins, mainly to the pope's Florentine bankers, 
the Eardi and Peruzzi, but Villtneuve raised the Kspansiones, levied 
special subsidies, and had liquidated the debt by about 133 5, 10 A 
visitor to Rhodes described the master as "a very old. and stingy man* 
who amassed infinite treasures, built much in Rhodes, and freed the 
Hospital of incredible debts. b,il 

Hospitallers moved back and forth between Europe and the Con- 
vent although, despite regulations to the contrary, some acquired 
priories and preceptories without serving at Rhodes; such men often 
cared mainly for the wealth and social position the Hospital offered. 
Others served predominantly in the Levant, where they garrisoned 
castles and governed the populations of Rhodes and the lesser 
islands* the senior brethren sharing the higher offices of the Convent, 
There were reported to be four hundred Hospitallers at Rhodes in 
1345, with a small garrison at Cos; their fighting force also included 
mercenaries and local levies. At Rhodes the brethren lived in a 
reserved quarter around the castle, the cotlacfiium, separated by a 
fortified wall from the rest of the city or bot£0- Some Hospitallers 
had their own houses while others lived in the auberge or hospice of 
their priory or nation; they included Italians^ some Germans* and a 
few Englishmen and Spaniards, but the French-speaking group was 
the largest. In theory the details of their daily life and discipline, 
their religious exercises and military training, were regulated by the 
statutes. Some of the rules were harsh or trivial, but probably many 
brethren^ served by their slaves in the semi-oriental society of 
Rhodes, lived comfortably in the Frankish town, with its classical 
foundations or in the hilltop castles which looked out over the sea. 

When Helion of Vtlteneuve died in 134o" Rhcdes possessed a strong 
castle and defensive landward fortifications, artd his successor ffiou- 
donne of Gozon built walls to the seaward side and a mole to 
improve the harbor. Rhodes was in part a Latin town, where 
notaries, clerics, doctors, scribes, soldiers, businessmen, and pilgrims 
from Italy and farther west lived in houses built in a western style. 
An Engjisih visitor of 1345 wrote; "Within the castle walls are an 
archbishop and his metropolitan church H and the dwellings of the 
many citizens are like those of distinguished men. There are money- 

20. LultjcJ. "InLftrfltfii 1i0rCfl LUtl nelT CttfflQITlill e ndli politico d*L Carallfid OsfodflHftl 
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ers, armorer^ and all the artificers necessarv to a city or royal castle. 
Below the castle fe the house of the hospital, a mother, nurse, doctor, 
protector and handmaiden to att the infirm," The considerable 
Greek population retained its Orthodox religion, and its relations 
with the Hospitallers, whom the Greeks probably regarded as pro- 
tectors, mere remarkably good. Rhodes was a port of call for mer- 
chantmen, and even forvorsairs; in 1341 the master hud to dispossess 
Ligorio Assanti of his half of the fief nf Nisyros^ which had become a 
"den of robbers," for hia pitateerin£ had involved tint Hospital in 
trouble with king Hugh [V of Cyprus. 12 The Hospitallers themselves 
profitably traded large quantities of European cloth in the Levant, 
and marketed in France and Italy the lucrative sugar crop from their 
estates in Cyprus and Rhodes; they even sent ships to trade in the 
luxury markets at Alexandria, 23 

The masters chancery at Rhodes was developed into an efficient 
office with a proper archive, while Latin lawyers manned the judicial 
courts. Though seldom intellectuals, the Hospitallers placed some 
importance on education, and they sought to reduce their reliance on 
expensive lawyers by setting up an unofficial canon law studiwm at 
Paris; thereafter trained brethren could act as procurators at the 
papal curia and in the civil service at Rhodes. Hospitaller theologians 
and classicists were extremely raw, hut one wealthy master, Juan 
Fernandez dc Hcredia, patronized important historical compilations 
and translations. 14 At Rhodes, and in certain houses in the priories, 
the brethren maintained the ancient tradition of cane for travelers, 
the sick, and the aged. 2 E 
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After their defeat of the Turks in 1320 the Hospitallers were 
inactive for over a decade. Their closest enemies were the Turks of 
the emirate of Mentcshe. based on the port of Palatia (Miletus) on 
the mainland north of Rhodes, but Umur Pasha, emir of Aydin, 
whose strong fleet sailed from Altoluogo farther north to make 
dim a^unjj incursions in the Aegean and cm mainland Greece t was a 
more dangerous foe-. In 1327 the Venetians were sufficiently w orricd 
to decide on negotiations with the Byiantlnes, with Martin Zaccaria 
of Chios, and with the Hospitallers, in a fruitless attempt to prevent 
Umur from capturing the port of Smyrna.. In 1 32? the Venetians and 
Greeks were ready to arm if the Hospitallers gft\e the lead h but the 
Hospital couW not produce even a few galleys. The Hospital also 
failed to take action when in August 1332 pope John XX n encour- 
aged it to occupy the his ties Of Sechin and Antiochia Parva on the 
Cilician coast, which the Armenians were unable to defend. 

At the time when Villcneuve finally reached Rhodes in 1332 Umur 
was attacking GaJlipoH and fcuboea. On September 6 at Rhodes, 
Greek and Venetian envoys finally agreed that a Christian fleet, to 
include four galleys from Rhodes, should assemble in April 1333, but 
an insurrection in Crete delayed the project. In March 1334 the pope 
and the kings of France and Cyprus joined the league; the Hospital- 
lers* contribution was raised to ten galleys, at least some of which 
they did supply. The papal and French contingents, having revic- 
tualcd at Rhodes, joined the fleet „ which won limited naval successes 
in the autumn of 1 334 but broke up leaving the Turks basically as 
Strong as ever. The Hospitallers continued minor operations in the 
Aegean, and together with the Venetian Nicholas Sanudo, duke of 
the Archipelago, they occupied Lesbos, only to be evicted by the 
Genoese, The campaign of \335, for which the Hospital had agreed 
to provide six galleys, eight transports, and two hundred men-at- 
arms, was abandoned,** 

The recapture af Cos in about 1337 strengthened the Hospitallers* 
position, while they also held a small but strong castle somewhere on 
the mainland." Encouraged by the pope and free of major debts, 
the Hospitallers had at last begun to make Rhodes a center of 
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genuine crusading activity when John XX [1 died in December 1334. 
At fust Benedict XII continued his predecessor's policy h but though 
the act pop? had funds available he was pacific, economical, and 
somewhat uncnthusiastic about the crusade, hi any case, from 1336 
onward Benedict's hands were tied by the peat Anjdo-French war 
and numerous concomitant struggles which precluded any major 
expedition, and he refused to declare an official crusade when, in 
effect, that meant granting papal crusading taxes for secular pur- 
poses, in particular to the French king- Meanwhile from about ] 335^ 
when its debts were extinguished, to about 1343, when it had a 
credit of some 36O.0OO florins with the Florentine bants of Bardi, 
feruzzi, and Acciajuoli, the Hospital continued the payments it hud 
long been making to them. Thus papal discouragement of any crusad- 
ing effort by the Hospitallers prevented evpenditures which would 
have inertased the growing difficulties, of these three houses, which d 
at least until 1339, were also the pope's own bunkers-. In May 133fi 
when Cilicia was threatened hy the Mamluks, Benedict canceled all 
support for an expedition there. In June the Venetians suggested that 
although Benedict had refused financial aid, they and the Hospital- 
lers should equip a fleet at thetr own expense; the fleet assembled 
but did nothing of note, 23 Thereafter the crusade was abandoned, 
although in 1341 die Cypriote king and the Hospital both appealed 
for papa) aid* and negotiations for a new league were opened with 
Venice." 

Pope Clement Vl, elected in 1342, was perhaps unjust in threaten- 
ing the HospitalJeis that he would found a new order with their 
possessions if they did not abandon their idle ways and contribute to 
the upkeep of a Latin fleet, but it was Clements vigorous diplomacy 
which secured action against Umurof Ay din. The Hospitallers, fated 
with a demand for six gafleys, increased their responsiones to finance 
the squadron which joined the Venetian, Cypriote, and papal forces 
in 1344. After a minor naval victory north of Euboea, the Latins 
attacked Smyrna, where Umur was preparing a large fleet for a new 
campaign; they surprised Umur and captured the port and its fortress 
on October 28, a great if lucky success. * Then during an assault in 
January 1345 on the upper citadel, which was never captured, the 
papal legate Henry of Asti, the papal captain Martin Zaccaria> and 
the Venetian leader Peter Zenu were killed ; thereafter, the Latins 
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were besieged in the lower fortress. The Hospital played a leading 
role in the defense, and on May l f 1 345j the pope named a Hospi- 
taller, John of Biandrate, prior of Lombardy h as capitmetis 
armaiae generalix. In December a Hospitaller galley was. among the 
siK which met Humbert the dauphin of Viennois, at Negjoponte. 
and in the summer of 1 346 the Hospital participated in fiis unsuc- 
cessful expedition to Smyrna ; SL taEk of a truce followed, wliile 
Humbert wintered at Rhodes before returning to France in 1347, 
Around the end of April the Hospital's fleet, supported by other 
Latin forces, destroyed over a hundred Turkish vessels at Imbros near 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, 

Success at ImbrOS did little to relieve Smyrna. Ln April 1347 the 
new master, Dieudonnc of Go2on h specifically forbade the Hospital- 
lers to assume responsibility for its defense* for while the Genoese 
vyert occupying Chios for their own advantage, the Venetians, quar- 
reling bitterly with the Hospital over customs duties at Rhodes and 
persistently caElipg for action against Limur, were reluctant to make 
any contribution toward the defense of Smyrna, where they could 
expect onJy limited profits After Clement Vl had sanctioned truce 
negotiations in November 1346, the Hospitallers realistically took 
the lead in reaching an agreement that, in return for trading conces- 
sions at Smyrna and Altoluogo, the Latin powers would rase the 
harbor fortress at Smyrna, Tht pope vetoed this arrangement in 
February 134&, but after "Jmur was killed by chance while attacking 
the walls of Smyrna in May, a peace favorable to the Latins was 
agreed upon with Umur's brother Khjdr on August 18. Clement and 
the Venetians- again opposed the settlement and, when envoys from 
Venice, Cyprus, and Rhodes finally met at Avignon in May 1350 to 
ratify it, they were instead persuaded to form a new league. On 
August 11 the Hospitallers agreed to contribute 3,000 florins annu- 
ally toward the cost of maintaining the garrison at Smyrna, and to 
preside three galleys for a fleet to defend Christian slupping. Then 
war between Genoa and Venice wrecked the new coalition, and 
demerit formally dissolved it in September 1351." 

After Villeneure's death in 1 346 the Hospitallers' lack Of clear 
purpose again became evident. On papal instructions they sent some 
assistance to Cilician Armenia in 1347, but they ignored further 
orders to intervene there in 135 1. 53 The Hospitallers 1 difficedties in 
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Europe increased their reluctance to assume responsibilities. They 
lost heavily* more than 36G\,OG0 florins, when their Florentine bank- 
ers went bankrupt between 1343 and 1 34c?, 34 und thnngh the great 
plague of 134S probably killed comparatively few Hospitallers, it 
certainly brought falling rents and increased indiscipline in its after' 
math. j5 In view of the economic difficulties of supporting all who 
wished to serve at Rhodes, a possogium of a hundred brethren which 
was planned in April 1351 had subsequently to be limited to those 
who could come properly armed and horsed, 3 * As usual, tliese 
difficulties were not appreciated in the west; Petrarch wrote. 
H *RhodeSj shield of the faith, lies unwounded, inglorious/ 137 and in 
1 35+ pope Innocent VI, reviving old accusations, reminded the 
Hospitallers that they had been endowed to fight the "infidel," and 
threatened that if they remained inactive he would transfer the 
Convent to the mainland, presumably to Smyrna, and use the Tem- 
plars* lands to found a new order. In fact, the rather undistinguished 
masters who nucceeded Villeneuve M only occasionally opposed the 
directions of the popes or their legates, and in 1 356 an assembly of 
Hospitallers summoned to Avignon had to accept disciplinary and 
admin [strati ve reforms proposed by Innocent VI, who instructed that 
tbey be Inserted in tfie statutes. 

Acceptance of the Hospital"? immobility at Rhodes and of defen- 
sive campaigns which mainly benefited Genoese and Venetian com- 
meree was not complete. The Hospitallers occupied the castle of 
Caiystua on Eubuea for a period in I351> despite the Venetians 7 
protests at such an invasion of their sphere of interest, 19 The 
Hospitallers perhaps realized that Greece, where they had Ion; pos- 
sessed minor estates, offered far greater resources in agricultural 
produce and manpower than Rhodes, which was so expensive to 
occupy, The defense of the Morea against the ravages of the Turks 
was an increasingly serious problem, and during 1356 and 1357 
Innocent VI sponsored secret plans to establish the Hospital some- 
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G. Duby h "Lb SkIetwuib ft J'IcmkhtlIe paysuuuc: A\pt>t In Sud, 153&" Crudes titrates, U 
fH(i], i-M, anri J, Cltnlwon. ^L^oqufitc poEHlftrals de 1373 cut lm poeMssioju das 
HcKsrpitnlieK de SaiiihJEflii-dfrJtniMLem," 8fbilotri&m Creole <te? tAwwj. CXXJX 
[15711, BJ-| 1.1- 
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where in the principality of Achaea, possibly at Corinth. The Ange- 
Tin ruler* of Achaca rejected the idea and entrusted Corinth to 
Nicholas Acciajuoli in 1358, The project was abandoned if not 
forgotten; it may have met opposition at Rhodes, but it indicated 
some awareness that the brethren might be more effectively and 
honorably employed." 

After Umur"s death the Turks of AltoLuogo and Falatia were less 
dangerous, but a sporadic piratical conflict continued at sea. With 
peace between Venice and Genoa, the league to defend Smyrna was 
revived in 1 356; that autumn die Hospital's galleys lay ready t but the 
Venetian preparations were delayed and there was no significant 
action. Tn June and July 1358 a hundred Hospitallers were sum- 
moned tfi Rhodes, and in 1359 the pope appointed the Florentine 
Hospitaller Nicholas Benedetti a» captain of Smyrna for eight years. 
Benedctti was to fortify the town with walls and towers and to 
maintain 150 Latin mercenaries and two galleys; he- received a papal 
license to send one ship and two galleys to trade at Alexandria to 
finance these measures, while he and hie brother*, who were granted 
rights of succession during his eight-year tenure, were to retain any 
territory they might capture from the Moslems. Probably in I359 T a 
fleet which Included a Rhodian contingent under Raymond Beren- 
ger, preceptor of Cos, bunted thirty-five Turkish ship* off Megara in 
Greece. Late in 1359 the Gascon Carmelite Peter Thomas h newly 
appointed aa papal legate, visited Smyrna, where he organized the 
defenses and forced the Turks of Altoluogo to pay tribute. From 
1363 until 1371 the captain of Smyrna was Peter Racanclli, an 
important Genoese of Chios, and the pope and the Jlospital were 
sharing the cost of Smyrna's defense, 6,000 florins yearly. 

In Byzantium itself h civil war had weakened resistance to the: 
Turks. Innocent VI had made it clear that the price of Latin assis- 
tance was Greek submission in matters of faith, and in 1353 he had 
instructed the Hospitallers and others to help John VL Cantacuzcnus 
in such circiuna lances, Jn ] 354 the Ottoman Turks captured Galli : 
poli H establishing themselves In Europe; in 1357 John V Palaeologus 

4Q. Documents referring obauiwfy to b n^oiirm pMttipentt Affwy* (Archma SJegirato 
VaLLOJlA, Reg. V H L 23B, Jclklfi 64^-65*; W% ffllini T^-TS 1 } WCIC bqt l*artUMtely H 
bj- ftofio. L*ier jcttolai^ mrtabfr K- H°pf, K. Hwqujet.arni J. Delurilfa La Roubi h misled try 
Bwio and V Ka di 4th*[ t Iwre proceed wUdJy tenttitie mttrpirtjciMi of tfiJi n^>tLm: 
[II.J Z*luln(!CT de Boon* "I^t HoapltalljEra d> S*mfrJ*aa a» rtruiafcm wi Grtct owitl- 
rer[alt. M Rfttsn (imfdiat. LVll »T-3Q0 r urifoctPMiBJ^ fotlflipea mem in tbe», bs 

p varies Qlbflruroia (cf, brio*, p, JO J, ™fit 53). 
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submitted to the Roman church/ 1 and in 1359 Peter Thomas 
arrived at Constantinople, accompanied by Venetian and Rhodian 
galleys. He failed to cement the union between the churches but 
wEth Greek as&i$t«n« the Latin forces destroyed the Ottoman fort at 
Lampsacus opposite Gallipoh in the Dardanelles; fifty Hospitallers 
fought a notabie rearguard action in the withdrawal from the fort. 
The legate then sailed to Smyrna h and early in 1360 he lay ill at 
Rhodes:. He went from there to Cyprus, abandoning the Latin league; 
two Hospitaller galleys were laid up at Rhodes and the Venetians 
were left to oppose the Ottomans alone. At the very moment when 
Seapower had. been used effectively against the Ottomans., who, 
unlike the Turks of Ay din and the emirates south of Smyrna, had no 
fleet and were therefore vulnerable, Peter Thomas, more interested in 
converting heretics than in defending the Balkans, turned I_atin 
strength to another sphere centered on Cyprus. Demotica and Adria- 
nople fell to the Ottomans in 1361 - 43 

Peter de Lustrum, kin£ vf Cyprus from 1359, his chancellor Philip 
of Mezi^res^ and Peter Thomas were jointly responsible for the 
diversion to the southern Levant of the limited political and financial 
support the papauy could provide. The Hospitallers were accustomed 1 
to participate in Cypriote affairs h and were probably mtjre sympa- 
thetic fo the French elements in Cyprus and to their own ancient 
chivalric ideal, the recoveiy of Jerusalem h than to Venetian com- 
mercial interests in Tinman.!* or to the Greeks* with whom coopera- 
tion was so difficult. The Hospital provided four galleys arid some 
troops for the Cypriote campaign which captured Adalia from the 
emir of Tekke in August 1361, and when Peter dc Lusignan visited 
Rhodes in U62 on his way westward to organize a crusade T the 
Hospital gave a written promise of assistance. The king returned in 
1365 and during August and September he assembled his forces at 
Rhodes, where the emirs of AEtoluogo and Palatla hastened to offer 
hhn tribute through the master's mediation. After intensive preach- 
ing by Peter Thomas, a fleet of over 150 galleys sailed for an 
unannounced destination on October 4; the Hospital provEded four 
galleys, some transport vessels, and a hundred brethren under the 
admiral, Ferlino of Aira&ca, prior Of Lombard y. This Force in fact 
made for Alexandria, There the hospitallers 1 unexpected appearance 

41 , Cf. abov* h pjh 9-70, For j somewhat dL/fecen t in lerprEtatlon. 

41, T*> L4imell h "Venice pfr. 2ft3-20G, add drills in O. Hslccfci, Un Emp&iw de 
Bywmc* i R&mc: Vingt de irsvati pan/- Ionian tstists <rt pawr Its Mfime <te I'cmpin 
i'Qrlsnt. 13S5^i3?S {Wbkiyt, 1930). pp. 9-10, fiO-ttj J. Spirt, The Life vfSmt Feier 
Ttwms by Fbtiippe de MAStrtt (Rome, 1M4), pp. 84-90, 1^-212. S=c tin itww h pp. 
72-73. 
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in the defenders' rear assured a successful landing and they further 
distinguished themselves in the storming of the city, which, was 
sacked with incredible destruction. Many crusaders, including Fer- 
lino, main tai tied that resistance against (lie sultan*! forces pould be 
impossible, and so the fleet lcfH for Cyprus with its plunder/ 3 

The Venetians, infuriated by the ruin of their commercial position 
in Egypt, wrecked serious hopes of further action by spreading 
rumors of a peace, with the result that in ! 366 an expedition led by 
Amadeo VI of Savoy sailed not toward Cyprus and the southern 
Levant but to Romania.* 4 Early in J36o the master, alarmed by 
Turkish and Mamluk preparation^ summoned a hundred Hospital- 
lers, together with all available money t to Rhodes, he arranged for 
the purchase of horses and arms in Italy. During 1366 and 1367 
Peter of Cyprus, assisted by four galleys and other craft from 
Rhodes, attacked the Turks in Cilitia. In Jane 1367 Peter was in 
Rhodes, and in September he was. pillaging the Syrian coast as far as 
Ay as (LajaizoK the turcupolier of the Hospital was killed in fighting 
at Tripoli. King Peter's assassination in 1369 deprived the crusade of 
strong leadership, but in the autumn eight galleys representing 
Rhodes, Cyprus, Genoa, and Venice sailed to Alexandria to threaten 
the sultan, with whom negotiations were still dragging on. A general 
peace closed a crusading epoch ]n mid-1 370 t while in Cy[irus a period 
of strife followed the accession Of the fifteen-year-old Peter IV s In 
137 J pope Gjregory Xl named a Hospitaller, Bertrand Plots, as the 
young king** guardian and appointed the master to a council of 
regency. Yet the Hospital was powerless 10 prevent a successful 
Genoese uprising against the Lusignans in 1373, The master, Ray- 
mond Berenger twice visited Cyprus to mediate, and died there in 
February 1374, When in April 1374 Peter W& uncle, John de Lusig- 
nan, arrived 1 at Rhodes seeking protection but followed by Genoese 
galleys, the Hospitallers had to insist that he leave the island. Fur- 
therm ore h the Hospital apparently did nothing to prevent the col- 
lapse of the Armenian kingdom in Glicia before Mamluk and Turkish 
forces in 1375." 

The Hospitallers* ineffectiveness in the Levant was rooted in cor- 

41. See btdow h pi>. 35*-357; Hill, Cyptw. U, HS-3-23, 325-354; and Smel, Peter 
TJtomoi, pp. 10 J, 125-1+0; !=# aUo K. aoehUte. Ptwre Tharm ScWer, Pipktoiai, ami 
Cnaader (Phjhdelphii. 1966). Tbt dsMimworfl ran firm the □umlhr of 1W Ha^iinUaie 
tiiwn by Philip or Mfcrifeccs; Lhji idLludcJ two E-nglUimcQ,, the tiircojwlicr WQKflu fcHAdto- 
Utt il'i Rrfwt H»loi, lutar prior uF Ei^tiii (Plain, «)d. 3 1 9 h foUoi lU'-l 72'. 3 ! 6 r ). 
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ruprion and indiscipline in Europe. Philip of M6zi*res complained 
that the brethren served four or five years at Rhodes in order to get a 
good preceptory or priory, and then returned to Europe: c'e&t unt 
mnquetie ou grant derision. The blame lay partty with the popes, 
whose attempts to reform die Hospital achieved little but who 
increasingly interfered with nominations to offices and other busi- 
ness. Innocent VI had pretentious schemes for the reform of the 
vices he denounced, yet he disrupted the Hospital's whole European 
organization by overruling legitimate complaints from the Convent , 
and he abused his piped powers by providing his ambitious and 
experienced Aragonese favorite Juan Fern&ndez de Heredia both to 
the priory of Castile and Leon and to the Hospitals behest priory, 
that of St Gflles in Provence, Fernandez dc Hcrcdia had obtained the 
casteilany of Amposta (as the priory of Aragon was calied) in 1346 
through the favor of Peter IV of Aragon, and for many years he 
exemplified those unscrupulous brethren who scarcely visited 
Rhodes but controlled extensive Hospitaller possessions in the west. 
His own administrative and political talents enabled him to extract 
great wealth from the Hospital h and to enrich his kinsmen and 
illegitimate children.' 43 Even so he was outdone in grandiosity , 
refr(ietori.rtess h and personal immorality by Alvaro Goncalves Pereira, 
prior of PortuBaJ. The Iberian priories, notably those of Castiie and 
Portugalj were especially difficult to discipline, but they were not the 
only ones which fell into arrears with their responsiones or failed to 
pay them in full-'" 

Capable brethren were not always employed to the Hospital's 
profit; in 1340, for example* every province in the Papal States was 
governed by a Hospitaller. The masters were well-intentioned but 
many were old men, and some had little experience in the east; 
Dieudonne of Gozon and Raymond Birenger both tried to resign. 
The Consent attempted to resist Innocent VI but was powerless 
when, for example* he appointed a committee of cardinals to white- 
wash Fernandez de Heredia's blatant transgressions; subsequently 
Raymond Betenger and pope Urban V did manage to strip him of 
part of his power. The struggle for men and money conducted 

47. Pbiip flf HisiiiT5 h J.e Jnmse du vkiS pk(cri» y d,C, CoopJand^ T (Carahr Ldw , 19691, 
259-2SQ. 
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against endless indifference and corruption seems to have exhausted 
most masters, and the Hospital's lack of gifted leaders and of firm 
and positive direction was enhanced by the predominance of feeble 
or distracted popes who usually counted on the Hospital to Cake part 
in their ineffective Levantine campaigns but whose meddling in 
Hospitaller affairs was of doubtful value. Many of the brethren 
themselves knew the Levant well enough to realize the futility of 
small amphibious expeditions which might make minor constat gains 
but certainly lacked the sustained strength to conserve them; it was 
difficult enough to garrison Smyrna. 

While further chances of misading activity based on Cyprus faded > 
it became clear that the Latins must support the Greeks in Romania. 
Amadeo VI of Savoy took Gallipoli from the 0 Unmans in 1366 but 
was unable lo hold it; John V Palaeologus submitted to the pope 
anew in 1 369 but could not persuade his Greek subjects to cooperate 
with the Latins; and in 1371 Serbian resistance was crushed hy the 
Turks at Chcmomen on the Maritsa river. Latins as well as Greeks 
were in danger and the new pope h Gregory XI, was determined to use 
the Hospitallers, almost the only reliable military force available, to 
oppose the Ottomans. In 1373 he ordered episcopal inquest* into the 
state of every pteceptcry in Europe t while expressing his intention of 
providing a Latin fleet to operate against the Turks in the Darda- 
nelles and the Aegean. Jn 1374, despite the Hospitallers' marked 
reluctance, he made them wholly responsible for the defense of 
Smyrna, revoking the captaincy of Oltobono Cattaneo, a Genoese of 
Rhodes appointed in 1371, who had grossly neglected his duties. 
He also sent two Hospitallers, Bertrand Plate and Hesse Sehlegel- 
holtz, to Constantinople to prepare for a passagium of Hospitallers 
ad partes Romanic; this espedition was to be organized and com- 
manded by Juan Fernandez dc Hercdia* who had returned to papal 
favor and now secured wide powers as the master's lieutenant in the 
west. Preparations moved slowly. Late in 1375 some four hundred 
Hospitallers, each with a squire, were summoned for the passagtum: 
the French priories were to provide 125 brethren, the Italian 103, 
the Spanish and Portuguese 73, the English and Irish 3S, the German 
and Bohemian 32, the Hungarian 17, and the preceptories of the 
hforea and of the duchy of Athens two each. Hospitaller lands were 
to be sold or rented, and 24,500 florins were borrowed from the 
Albert! of Florence; Gregory supported these arrangements and or- 
dered that the money raised should be kept in Europe, not sent to 
Rhodes, 
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On August 10, I376 d the master, Robert of Juilly, wrote of a 
fXiMQgiurtt ad paries ducatw Aihemmun, presumably intended to 
defend the Catalans of Thebes and Athens against the Tufts; the 
Catalans, in fact, wcjt 30 weak that in 1374 they were unable to 
prevent Ncrio Acciajuoli of Corinth from seizins Megara. sc These 
plans had to be changed when hopes of ecclesiastical union and 
military cooperation with the Greeks were ruined by a new war 
betwLscn Genoa and Venice, and by the intervention of both parties, 
and also of the Turks* in increasing civil strife within Byzantium. The 
passagium was further delayed while Gregory XI left Avignon late in 
1376 and sailed slowly to Rome h with a fleet commanded by Fer- 
nandez de Heted ia. The pope continued to encourage elaborate 
preparations for the expedition > the destination of which was 
changed during the summer from the Aegean to the Adriatic In 
about June 1377 the principality of Achaea was leased by the 
Hospital for five years from queen Joanna T of Naples, and a 
Hospitaller, Daniel del CarrettOj was sent as bailie and took over the 
government of the Latin Morea.* 1 Negotiations with Maddalena de" 
Buondelmonti (the widow of Leonard I Tocco, duke of Leucadia and 
count of Ccphalonia), who was acting as regent for her two sons, were 
completed in October; from Maddalena the Hospitalers acquired 
Vonitsa, a port on the Gulf of Art* in Epirus which for some years 
had been subject to attacks from the Albanian force* of Ghin Boua 
Spata, lord of Arta, and which provided a gateway into northern 
Greece. Robert of Juilly died on July 27, I377 h and on October 24 
Gregory XI, having previously reserved the provision pro fine vice t 
appointed Fernandez dc Nercdia in his place, [n response to vigorous 
protests from the Convent, Gregory had to promise that the Hospi- 
tal's privileges would not again be flouted by such a provision. 

The new master left Naples with the pas&a$um around the begin- 
ning of 1378, accompanied by FtancJs and Esau de' Buondelmontj, 
Maddalena *s brothers, and by various other Florentines who helped 
with financial transport, and supply problems, apparently in the 
hope of commercial advantage. By April a rather small force of 
Hospitallers, which Included the admiral, Palamedo Giovanni, and 
the priors of Venice, ftsa, and Capua, was at Vonitsa. There (hey 
delayed, apparently because the new pope Urban V[, elected on 
April E, failed to send the necessary reinforcements. By summer, 
when the expedition advanced inland and attacked the walls of Arta 
with siege engines, Ghirt Bou* Spata had been given time to collect 
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an army which included Thomas Preljubovich, the Serbian despot of 
[anina. The Hospitallers were ambushed, probably in August; some 
were killed and others, Including Fernandez de Heredia, were cap- 
tured." The Hospital's first major operation of its own since the 
conquest of Rhodes elided in military disaster. 

Vonitsa was evacuated by the Hospitallers, though it remained in 
Latin hands, while Lepanto (Naupactus) and various fortresses in the 
Morea were garrisoned with Latin mercenaries; the Hospital also 
hired 150 members of the Navarrese companies who came into 
Greece from Durazzo in Albania under Uie command of John de 
Urtubia, Matiiot of Coquerel, arid others. Though the master was free 
by the spring of 1379 and reached Rhodes in July, the Hospital 
gradually lost control in Greece. It had to borrow heavily; Lepanlo 
passed to Ghin Boua Spata; and the Hospital was forced to pawn its 
possessions in the Catalan duchy of Athens to Nerio Acciajuoli. 
Certain individual Hospitallers joined with Nerio and the Navarrese in 
attacks on the Catalan duchy; the Catalans even lost Thebes to the 
Navarrese* probably in the spring of 137°, By 1381 the Navarrese 
were established in the Mores, where the Hospitaller commanders 
Bertrand Flote and He^eo Schlegelholt^ unable to control them, 
were forced to buy them off. Early in 136^ faced with the Navai> 
rejse, with problems at Rhodes with the expenses of the paasagtum 
and the master's ransom, and with the crises both in Latin Greece 
and in the Hospital itself which had followed the election in Sep- 
tember 1 37S of Clement VIJ as a rival pope, the Hospitaller aban- 
doned their expensive commitments fa the principality of Athaea 
and handed it* government back to (|iieen Joanna's officials. SJ 

J2. See hIki*?, pp. 216-217- In 1385 F-wu dz" BiKHidednionJi nwiad TTunnw PmljulN- 
victVi wjdcbw Angelina, and t-ocimc rolrr aflaiiina. 
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At Rhodes too there were difficulties. The chapters-general of 
J 370 and 1373 had taken steps h under papal pressure, to curb the 
overpowerful French brethren, to end their quarrels with the Italians 
over preceptories in Angevin Italy and Hungary, and to ensure a 
greater equality among the tongues or nations at the Convent, espe- 
cially in the election of masters. The provision to the mastership in 
1377 of the powerful Aragonese, who for so many years had defied 
the master and Convent, was a further threat to the French monop- 
oly . The French priors dominated the chapter-general which met at 
Rhodes in February 1375; they elected the grand preceptor Bertrand 
Flote to act as the lieutenant of the captive master, and then 
attempted to secure direction of the Hospital by enacting that the 
Convent was to be associated with all the master's decisions and to 
control his appointments to offices, his grants of land, and similar 
matters, 

Fernandez de Heredia's assumption of power when he reached 
Rhodes in July was probably facilitated by his firm stand in favor of 
the Avignonese pope Clement Vf] T whom the French brethren sup- 
ported. The Hospitallers were among the few Levantine adherents of 
Qement, who on May IQ^ I3&1, nominated Bertrand Flote as papal 
collector in Romania. There were difficulties with the garrisons at 
Smyrna and elsewhere, in raising supplies and paying mercenaries, 
and in disciplining brethren in the islands; late in February 1382 
some sixty brethren, were sent hack or licensed to return to their 
priories, the reason given beins that the Hospital could not afford to 
maintain them in the Levant. A dramatic manifestation of petty 
troubles at Rhodes occurred in the Conventual church on November 
2 f 1381, when a Gascon Hospitaller, Bertrin of Gagnac, whu had 
been sentenced to the loss of his habit for crime? which included the 
embezzlement of money at Cos, attempted to knife the master, and 
was cut down by Palamedo Giovanni and Hcsso Schlcgclholtz. 
Thenceforth Fernandez de Heredia placed special reliance on non- 
French brethren such as those two, and fi particular on the Italian 
Dominic de AJamania. The master departed for the west on April 9, 
13S2> leaving the marshal Peter of Culan in command at Rhodes, but 
before he sailed, the Convent expressed its distrust of him by 
restricting his powers and sending commissioners to supervise his 
actions. 

After Juan Fernandez de Heredia became master he showed in- 
M Ci«k fiiHorW pp. 40I-4GJJ. TJiu -wusLcrci cfaranicfen were wnfuwdl and iU-informed 
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creasing concern for the Hospital's interests, and resided almost 
uninterruptedly at Avignon, where lie could best serve the Hospital, 
unti[ his death as a very old man in 1396. He had certainly bee* the 
legitimate master hut in March 1381 the Roman pope Urban VI 
opened an inquiry into the Hospital which led in April 1 3S3 to his 
nominating a fellow Neapolitan* Richard Caracciolo, prior of Capua, 
as "anti-master. h ' Caracciolo held several "chapters-ECneiar at Naples 
and elsewhere in Italy and received some support from English, 
Gascon, German, and Italian brethren, but even the Italians were far 
from unanimous in their adherence , while the Hospitallers from 
IJrbanist England continued" to send their r&pQaStottes via Venice to 
Clementist Rhodes, In 1384 Caracdolo's agent , a Piedmontese Hospi- 
taller named Rohaud Vaignon, conducted complex conspiracies with 
a secret Urbanist sympathizer, George of Oeva, preceptor of Cyprus, 
and then attempted to win over some of the English, German , and 
Italian brethren at Rhodes. One of these, JtoffiloPanizzatti, preceptor 
of Ban, denounced Vaignon, who was sent to Avignon where he 
confessed under torture. Caracdolo's activities faded out after this 
and his followers dwindled; on his death in 1395 no re* appoint- 
ment was made and in 1410, following the Council of Pisa, the 
Romanist faction was almost completely reassimilated into the Hos- 
pital- That the schism among the Hospitallers ended before that in 
the church was a tribute to the brethren's restraint; both parties had 
refrained from actions likely to perpetuate a division in the Hospi- 
tal/" 

As serious a result of the schism as the defection of some brethren 
was the nonpayment of their rvsponslones by others. Despite these 
difficulties, the masters vast experience and ruthless financial abil- 
ities roughly maintained Ihe Hospital's income, which by 1392 stood 
at some 45,000 florins annually," Insofar as was possible Fernandez 
de Heredia called assemblies, reformed the administration of the 
priories, and punished recalcitrant brethren; at one point the Hospi- 
tal owed him 75,000 florins which he had lent it. The money was 
badly needed h for while Ottoman power continued to grow neither 
pope showed any real interest in the Levant, which was largely left to 
defend itself. From 1384 onwards the master flirted with the strate- 

Byiancio y £fyufla,- El L&mio rff la &ratfsm Murk y de leu dttfxnas Tftitnn y Eamk 4« 
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gically sound idea of renewed intervention in Greece. In about 13B5 
he negotiated with the Navarrese in the Moreu; in 13E6 he purchased 
the Angevin claim to the principality of Achaea; ami in 1389 he 
actually appointed Dominic de Alamania as governor there, empow- 
ering him to raise 15>OOG ducats.** Such schemes however were 
beyond the Hospital's resources, especially in view of the anarchy 
then reigning in Greece , and they were dropped when the danger to 
Smyrna increased after ] 389. 

The garrison at Smyrna was a minor irritant to the Ottomans* who 
maintained just sufficient pressure on it to ensure the expenditure of 
the Christians 1 energies there without provoking them to a desperate 
resistance or to alliance with the emirates. For the Hospital, the loss 
of Smyrna would have been politically disastrous in Europe, and in 
1 381 the defenses were strengthened and certain unreliable merce- 
naries expelled. The danger grew when an earthquake seriously 
damaged the walls in 1389. In that year, in which, (he vigorous young 
Bayazid ] became the Ottoman ruler, the Hospitallers decided to 
strengthen Cos and to join the Latins of Cyprus, Chios, Lesbos, and 
Pera in a defensive naval union which functioned against the Turks 
for some years. From ] 390 On the master was planning a passagium 
in response to appeals from Rhodes, but it was unable to leave until 
1394, Jn 1392 Bayazid was preventing the exportation of food from 
the mainland, so provisions grew scarce at Rhodes, where a number 
of brethren died of plague. Negotiations were opened but broke 
down when the Turits demanded the right to trade slaves at Rhodes, 
Bayazid then turned his aggression toward the Balkans, and the 
Christians responded with a major crusade. In 1396 a contingent of 
Hospitallers sailed into the Black Sea and up the Danube. They 
fought valiantly in tlie terrible Christian defeat at Niwpolis, and 
escaped by sea. 57 

Juan Fernandez de Heredia died shortly before the battle of 
Nicopoiis and the leader of the Hospital's forces there, Phihbert of 
Nail]ae> prior of Auvcrgne, returned to Rhodes to find himself 
elected master. He was a distinguished! French noble who enjoyed the 
support of king Charles VI of France and dulte Philip of Burgundy. 
During 1357 the Hospitallers helped to negotiate and finance the 
ransom of prisoners taken at Ninopobs, many of whom were enter- 
tained at Rhodes. One of these, the French marshal Boucicault, 
re turned with six ships to the Levant, and in the autumn of 1399, 

56, tullKll, "Grcria CBtaUna," pp. 242-141. 

57- On ths cnisadc of Nrccrolls sec ab&ve, pp. 21-15. 
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together with the Venetians and two galleys from Rhodes, he 
brought a respite to bestead Constantinople* winning minor suo 
cesses agfljmt the Turks in and around the Dai danelles. The Christian 
naval union preserved a spasmodic existence until 1402, while the 
Venetians alternated proposals for a Christian league and negotiations 
with the Turks. 1 * 

After Nicopolis the Greeks faced disaster. Emperor Manuel II had 
visited Rhodes in 1390 and secured two sbips to assist him. In 1396 
the Hospital opened negotiations with the Creeks. The Ottomans 
controlled most of Greece north of the Gulf of Corinth, and after the 
Venetians had refused to defend the isthmus in April 1397, the 
Turks invaded the Morea- They captured Argos on June 3 hut were 
unable to occupy all the lands within their grasp, and after ravaging 
the Morea they withdrew. Corinth was a strategic and defensible base 
and the Hospitallers, responding once again to the idea of interven- 
tion in Greece, occupied it In (he second half of 1397. E * They 
bound themselves to defend the despotate, which did enjoy a period 
of peace until early in 1399, when the JMorea was again threatened 
by Ottoman armies- Manuel Palaeologus then left to seek aid in the 
west, while the Hospitallers prepared to help his brother, the despot 
Theodore . 

In July 1399 Nailiac sent Ell of Fossat, the captain at Corinth, to 
open abortive negotiations with Theodore for the acquisition of 
Me£ara h to the north of Corinth, while another Hospitaller, Gerard of 
Le Puy, went to Peter de Saint Supcran* the Navarrese prince of 
Achaea, who by November had agreed to help resist the Turks and 
rebuild the Hexamilion wall across [he isthmus at Corinth- The 
Hospitallers were anxious to make further acquisitions, and in Febru- 
ary 1400 an impressive embassy, including the priors of Venice, 
England, Aquitabie, and Toulouse, and Dominic de AJamania, was 
dispatched with a credit of 60,000 ducats and powers to purchase 
the whoEe Greek despotate- Theodore apparently temporized, and in 
November new envoys were commissioned, with instructions either 
to purchase further territories in the Morea or to resign those already 
obtained. Peter de Saint Supcran allowed the Turks to pillage part of 
the Morea, but in mid- 1401 the Hospitallers were again negotiating 
with him for a new league. The territories acquired in the despotate 
probably included Mistra, Theodore 1 * capital (which at one point he 

Si. Lutticlli '-YeiiHsr pp. lOS-ilf; f - Thlriel, R&tstes <ta diiSb^ikms da Stmt dc 
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abandoned), as well as Kalavryta 3 held by May 1400, Theodore 
received 43,000 ducats for the castellanies of Corinth ant) Kalavtyta. 
and reserved the right to repurchase his lands at wjl]. The Hospitallers 
defended Corinth, but despite their attempts to conciliate the popu- 
lace, they were Latins and aroused tlie old resentment*; at Mistra 
Theodore had to intervene- to pacify an uprising against them. In May 
J 402 the Ho&piuhers were prepared For Theodore to demand the 
repurchase of his lands. The brethren were, however, clearly an 
obstacEe- to Bayazid, who h with Trmur's armies advancing against him, 
offered Theodore peace on condition that the Hospitallers leave 
Greece. 6 * 

Fn July 1402 the Ottomans were decisively defeated by Timur at 
Ankara. Smyrna, fi&rrisOned by only two hundred knights under an 
Aragonese Hospitaller, inigo of AlFaro h was in serious danger. The 
admiral, Buffilo Panizzatti, was sent to strengthen the fortifications 
there h while Dominic de Alamania went to Chios to prevent the 
Genoese allying with Timur. Smyrna had resisted Ottoman assaults 
and now rejected T[mur T s offer to aectpt tribute. His troops attacked 
with siege-enginei, mined the walls, blocked the harbor entrance with 
fttones h and took Smyrna by assault during December after nearly 
fifteen days of valiant resistance against oddi. Some Hospitallers 
escaped by sea, but Timur's army massacred large numbers, of Chris- 
tian refugees and razed Smyrna to the ground. 61 Timufs campaign 
temporarily cheeked Ottoman expansion; it also ended tlie strain on 
the Hospitallers' resources involved in defending Smyrna, and it led 
to the Hospitals withdrawal from mainland Greece. 

In 1403 tlie Hospitallers wete arranging for a renewal of the treaty of 
1370 with Egypt, General agreement had been reached by April, but in 
June the French marshal Boucicault arrived at Rhodes with the 
Genoese fleet, intending to attack Alexandria, Boucicault was also 
involved, in Genoese quarrels in Cyprus, where three Genoese galleys, 
inappropriately commanded by the Elospitailer preceptor of Genoa, 
had arrived in 1402. Na iliac diverted Boucicault to a temporarily 
successful attack on the Turks at Alaya h " and himself sailed to 
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Cyprus, where he arranged a treaty settling the differences between 
ting Janus and true Genoese* 3 Boucicault was now free to sail to 
Alexandria but was foiled by contrary winds; the Venetians had, in 
any case, betrayed his plans, In August BoucicauU attacked Tripoli h 
and Naillac and the Hospitallers distinguished themselves in the 
fighting there, Then, after sackLig Beirut he sailed via Rhodes for 
Genoa, fighting a sea-battle with the Venetians off Modern in Octo- 
ber. The presence of a Hospitaller galley at this battle emphasized the 
difficulty of ensuring the complete neutrality Of all the brethren , and 
caused protracted quarrels with Venice. Meanwhile the Egyptians as 
well as the Christians were suffering from the interruption of trade. 
Despite Boticicault + s aggression t an Egyptian envoy came to Rhodes 
and on Octoher 27, I403 h concluded a treaty by which the Hospital 
was to he allowed to maintain consuls at Jerusalem, Rar»la> and 
Damietta, to administer its hospices and various shrines in and 
around JerusaEcm, and to control the pilgrim traffic. In 1407 the 
Hospitallers accepted a project of Boucicault for a new attack On 
EgypU but they failed to secure support for it from Janus of Cyprus, 
During 14! 1 the prior of Toulouse was killed when some Hospitaller 
galleys attacked Makri. In general, however^ a period of more peace- 
ful relations followed the accord of 1403. 

As a result of the Ottomans 1 defeat at Ankara, in July l402 h the 
Hospitallers 7 presence in the Morea was less essential and even less 
welcome than earlier, but they planned nonetheless to remain. In 
April 1403 a small force was preparing to leave Rhodes for Glare ntsaj 
hoping to win control Of the principality of Achaea, where Petei de 
Saint Superan had died in November 1402, and to attack Theodore, 
who had broken his pacts with the Hospital. Early in 1403, however, 
Antonio Acciajuoli had captured Athens from the Venetians, and on 
June 7 the men of Athens h Thebes, and Megara s and their Turkish 
allies, attacked the Hospitallers at Corinth. At about the same time 
the Christian powers were making a treaty with the Ottomans > by it 
the Hospitallers were to have die county of Salona and its castle of 
Zeitounion north of the Gulf of Corinth. At peace with the Turks 
and under attack by Greeks and Latins alike, the Hospital Left the 
Morca. Negotiations over the repayment of monies received by 
Theodore began in March or earlier, and Corinth was evacuated on 
June 4. 1 404, but Theodore occupied Salona and refused to hand it 
over. The Hospital retained latent interests in Greece; in 1405 it 
proposed to fortify Tencdos at the mouth of the Dardanelles at its 
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own expense, while a proposal made soon after to the PalaeoEogi for 
a thirty-year alliance against the Turks and a suggestion of November 
140S for a league with Centurione J 1 Zaccaria, prince of Achaea, met 
no effective response.* 4 

Following their treaties with the Ottomans and the Marnluks h the 
Hospitallers teverted to the predominantly defensive- strategy which 
they had modified after Nicopolis. The Christians failed Co exploit 
Ottoman weaknesses and the quarrels among Bay acid's sons; the 
Venetians, who possessed real naval strength, were not convinced of 
the need for all-out war against the Turks and remained hostile to the 
Hospital. All being relatively calm at Rhodes, NaNac apparently lost 
interest in the Levant, [n February 1409 he sailed for the west, 
where, he became a prominent figure in the election of a third pope, 
Alexander V\ at the Council of Pisa. Naillae- was technically "de- 
posed" from the mastership by Benedict XIIL successor to Clement 
VII, for taking the Hospitallers, including a number of Urtanists, 
over to Alexander's obedience. Like his predecessor, Naillac re- 
mained in Europe reconciling the quarrels and complications amon£ 
the Hospitallers which had arisen out of the schism, and working to 
end the schism itself NalTlac did not return to Rhodes until 1420, 
a^d tor one eighteen-month period he was apparently simply linger- 
ing in his native province. When Alexander V's successor, John 
XXIII, began disposing of the Hospital's benefice^ it was the Con- 
ventual brethren who stopped him by threatening, in 1412, to 
abandon Rhodes, 

After the loss of Smyrna, the Hospital increasingly strengthened the 
defenses of Rhodes, a process partly dictated by the growth of 
Turkish seapower. The Hospitallers started to rebuild the walls at 
Smyrna, hut the Ottoman ruler Mehmed 1 pulled them down again, 
and so, some time before 1408, the Hospitallers began to construct 
the new castle of St. Peter at Bodrum,, a rocky mainland site opposite 
Cos town. Rhodes itself was strengthened by the construction of a 
great tower to guard the port. Throughout the archipelago there were 
fortified villages, such as Lindos, PolAkiu, and CattavJa on Rhodes, in 
which the population could take refuge, but many of the island's 
castles, including Pheraclos, Aphandou h and Archangclos, were in 
rums. The lesser islands formed part of Khodcs h s defensive system 

S4 r P<w dstjils cwiperrxluB Gr«ce F ate ibCflK* PV>. l£l-l£2l C. DtiUiti. Iri Qfltnialia 
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and applied it with food and wine; Cos was especially fertile. To the 
east of Rhodet, Castellorizzo was a garrisoned lookout post; to the 
north, the fortresses at Bodmm and Cos guarded the approaches to 
Rhodes. Unlike many of the modest defenses elsewhere hi the 
archipelago, these two castles enclosed no town but were powerful 
isolated strongholds, partly surrounded by water. At Cos the precep- 
tor had to maintain twenty-five Hospitallers, ten Latin men-at-arms, 
a hundred turcopoles, a doctor and an apothecary, together with a 
ship with twenty banks of rowers. 163 

In fact, while the Latin possessions in the Levant gradually shrank, 
Rhodes grew stronger and, as a result, more important as a well-placed 
commercial entrepot, a base for merchants of many nations, partic- 
ularly for the Florentines and Catalans, who had no Levantine 
colony of their own,** Although in \$99 there were on Rhodes at 
least sixty-three brethren of the tongue of Provence alone, and in 
1409 there were thirty-three brethren of the langue of Auvergne 
there," the Convent had become less exclusively Frenth- Naillac's 
lieutenants at Rhodes between 1409 and 1420 were, successively, the 
Italian Dominic de Alamania, the German Hesso SchlegelhoLtz, a 
Frenchman, the marshal Lucius of Vallins, and £ Catalan, the draper 
Anton Fluvian h who became master in 1421. In view of the Italian 
mercantile rivalries in the Levant the comparative paucity of Italians 
in the Convent was probably fortunate, but some became leading 
figures in the business community. The Florentine John Corsini 
possessed town and country property in Rhodes and lent money to 
the Hospital in the time of Juan Fernandez dc Heredia*™ while 
Dragonet Clavelli, a citizen of Rhodes, became a leading money- 
lender and held both the Rhodian casak of Urdo&and the island of 
Nisyros in fief. The Hospital needed such men to provide wealth and 
credit at Rhodes. 
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From 14] 0 onward the brethren* periodically short of money and 
of food h attempted little tmsading activity. Rhodes became instead a 
center of piracy directed against Christians and Modems alike. Thus 
in 1412 when a Hospitaller vessel seized a Turkish ship in the waters 
of Mytilcne h the Rhodian crew was imprisoned and tortured by 
James Gattilusio, lord of Lesbos, while the Turks of Palatia attacked 
the castle of Bodmin and the Hospital's island, of Syme. [n ]413 the 
Hospitallers were alarmed by rumors of an impending Ottoman naval 
assault on Rhodes and began to form a defensive alliance. At tliis 
time a group of Catalans, discharged at Rhodes some merchandise 
captured in a raid, at Alexandria, and in the following years the 
Catalan corsair Nicholas. Samper used Rhodes as a basc t invoking the 
Hospital in quarrels with lus Venetian and Genoese victims. When 
the Ottomans solicited aid against the Turks of Altoluogo and the 
other emirates in April L4I5 3 the Hospital instructed the captain of 
its "guard galley 11 off Chios to at t in concert with the Genoese there. 
There were also proposals for Venetian participation in a general 
defensive league against the Turks. Tn January 1417 the Venetians 
hoped to include a Rhodian galley in a union to attack the Turks in 
the Aegean. Yet when Naillac finally it turned to Rhodes in 1420, 
there was still peace there.* 9 

At the time of Naillac's death in L421 f a century after the last 
serious attack on Rhodes in 1320, Ottoman and Mamluk seapower 
were still relatively undeveloped and the brethren at Rhodes, as yet 
in no real danger, seemed demoralized and Inactive. Throughout this 
period the Hospital suffered from a lack of resources. It could 
seldom count on a powerful ally, and was limited by the commercial 
self-interest and mutual qu arrets of Venice and Genoa, by the intoler- 
ance of Greeks and Latins, by the ineffectiveness of papal crusading 
policy, and more fundamentally by the indifference of Latin Chris- 
tendom to the problems of its own defense. The Hospitallers at 
Rhodes could rarely sustain a decisive jrole in crusading affairs or 
make the most of their opportunities. The old accusations against 
them h especially those of corruption in the priories, continued to be 
repeated t not without some justification. For ex ample, one such 
critic, the Cretan merchant Manuel PJloti, who spent some time in 
Florence d may have known of the visit there in 1431 of a Hospitaller 
wiio conducted a mass sale of papal indulgences intended to finance 
the defense of Rhodes, dinhig and debauching himself spectacularly 
on the proceeds. 7 * 
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Granted its weaknesses, the Hospital had some claims to success, 
and if" it played no very decisive part in Levantine affairs, it did 
overcome considerable difficulties. The Hospital 1 * establishment at 
Rhodes, the absorption of the Templars 1 properties, the fortification 
and defense of the Rhodian archipelago, indeed its own very survival, 
were real if somewhat unspectacular achievements, without which 
later successes would have been impossible. The Hospital always 
acknowledged its subordination to the papacy, but at Rhodes it 
enjoyed many attributes of independence, passing laws, minting 
money, and sending ambassadors. The master^ powers were not 
limited to Rhodes, In the west, oultremer to the brethren, he had 
extensive jurisdictions,, and in extreme cases the Hospitals subjects 
made the long journey to Rhodes to appeaJ to the msister. Tie 
brethren participated t usually with distinction, in most crusading 
enterprises and were seldom responsible wlien these were strategi- 
cally mtsconcEived. They had played a leading part in the capture of 
Smyrna in 1344 and in its defense until t402> and in the period of 
crisis between the battles of Nicopolis in 1396 and Ankara in 1402 
they had successfully defended Corinth, perhaps saving the Morea for 
Christendom for another sixty yearn. The Hospitallers provided a 
permanent and reliable military force to which their experience and 
discipline gave a vatue more than commensurate with its limited size. 
Their presence at Rhodes provided an element of stability in the 
Christian east. 

l£L%fc Javiiitte MDEldecatioii lo m jpp™tfi l™m Oe> HcripLtdfcrE, wlio wiified toML-fimja 
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Ju he deaths in 1421 of the grand master Philibcrt of Naillac and 
his mighty adversary sultan Mehmed 1 provide a convenient pause 
midway in the history of the Knights Hospitaller at Rhodes. The 
military order of St. John of Jerusalem by then had teen for over a 
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Batbanj di San. Giaitio h Storta ioititwzhnv del soprano miiitare onHtn di Malte 
(Jtomt, 1927^. 

Toe aliuaLton it different with respect to Betiotarr/ secondary literature: ttupunJi much lias 
been publilbrf do the Jem episode tni the JHCaf E&gtil of USD. and 15 13, iheic i*oj yet no 
sartsfaeHny £ene«J. hiMury «Hnpa,[qb|? ^ J . DelavUie Lc RjquIk. 1 ! if* HtysfiSinlisrs i Flfiudei 
jussu'4 in mart dt Pntilben di fifaitbc: 1310-1421 (P* T rs h L913), and recourse must scUL b* 
lwi [□ G. BoHin, DcU- htftfia dtlttt sawn rrirfJbw id tS. ntttiiid diStm Gfo+mrtlGittwHiitoi* 
Jlflrta 1[ (3rd «].. Rome, 1 629), which utilizes (he Malta BCtHJwt. and R. VfliTOt r IfiSSOii-i 
dii dwnaffcfi h&Hiflallit-l di Sl. Jean tie Jin^nSerp {Paris, ] 72(t>. Tu (he uicdlmt cecMit 
hnblk^uphy br J. rdfisil, CLl*d in tho tjibliapapli iuaJ note to chap<cr V|H, dioulrt he 
P. de He|]»a]A Storfctfraprrfe rt^^DdiJatf tie S'ontf* luurerain dc tf/.-Jren dr JVmHrfeiTl 
{Rdctic. lBfi5>; R. BosH, ^rtwr fl dft "S&ltojinipkic . . JferJiraamJ fttrllwold 

(Rami;, I if24] h nnd A. Fumaeiltu Sibliopdfla fodia (HbrtnL*, L*l7V See jlsn M. loi^.. 
"Rhodes inn* lex Hospital iers.'" Rwm hhtortotu dn an)-tis tuTOpitri, V[]T CI93L), 3 2—5 1 
78-113. Ia9-L&7; R. VnleptirL, H L'Egeo dopo Ja cadmull Constinllnopcnli oflLla rtlnEjuni 
Grart &ti«Lri 4L Rsidi," BaHatii/H? delf Istituto smrico batteno Dtt if mtdfa ivo i 
Arehivia MumturinAt,, u (|°3fj), ]37- 165- G. Eotlajdli^ Scoria ptittiai i mtiiiate dti 
tswano mflltortf *w^ic- ^" Sm {Jrwnpi , . . . [ {MjtLti h 19J0>, 305— J-S8 ^ audi C. Marlrcscu, 
^L'lle At Rhodes an XV* i*i:l»e[ L'Qrdre de Saint- Jean de JituEflbm Espies de^ Jocmmcnti 
:n*dLl3." MSSCilSatita (ribwrani flfcnpiJj. V (Studd e tCiti, no. lU r MflIC 
Tt«ri( atiwlles intlu(3e. iTwkso among; tke publKsHpm of Antborc Lutttcil, cLtad ia clupta 
VIII, v*lunh Mtcrd psst 142 L, aa weD lelewant pnniotM of Robert Sctiwoche^ iHre 
SFwdow of the Oweni: The Rcmisiancc fmflg^ #f TarK {I-45$-i51?f {Wbeuivlnjop P 
L 967 ) K e^ieqjtlry pp. L H-ll I h 1 81-] 41, add a.pp6Ttbinnl fnatnnlu. 

Gukdeb&ats nnl deiLTipikm; of RKodes undkr (he Hospltalfcri ilafl wLUt V. M. Ciitaueltl, 
Imfa df Rodl [Y«riiEB> IfiflS); Infer QM* of wlu* ](inLDdie B. Kto-ttlei^ Dusvrtpmn dei 
momimetit di Rhoifts (Biuasel^ 1*28); V. Oniiim, rog^flfff duns Hie de Rhodes (kKodea, 
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century a principal Christian bulwark in the eastern Mediterranean 
against the Mamlufc rulers of Egypt and Syria, against trie Turkish 
emirates which had succeeded the Selchykjds of Rum, and increas- 
ingly against the rising power of the Ottomans, who had started as a 



lSS6)| E, buUdli arid AbW Count, L'Tic dr Rhodes (Rhodei, IBB I); C. Ton/, /iJ&pcTeT fa 
Hodcrn Times (RhodES, IJffl] ; rev. ed. Cumbridp^ ISB7) ; {J. Sommj Pfwuaidi, Ittftirairf 
d'\ift ihevali£T de Sl.-Jia/r de Jerusalem dam Itle de Rhodes (LiLle^ 1WW*>L H>[rm 7. dt 
BrfabK H jRAocffj a/rttf Jfri(fArj (Ouofojtf, lWfiJ: G. Gertla. ' I MnnmnenLi nuriaDEvali drib 
tndici Sffondif" in ArmtutrtQ dtHa K. Scuofamfteoloeicti di Ateae, 1— IE (191+-1916' pubL 
itpiraiedy, lier^Tno, E?1*-1915)> A, Gabcwl, La Ctti dv iVunfes MCCCX^MDXIf; U 

Arehu-ecitlK rf*tft- ei fel^ieuU {Purli, 1 921); I], TVcj^pfiJr, ar&itcchirc TmTftain {Pari*, 
1S2 1 )j A. MdllEL, R0dl (frbVM, 19 J J): Mklbri, LL [ C^CeDi dat (^ValiirL dd Rodi a Ccik e j 

Budnkm (AlkatnaBso) " \a Atitu&Yi> delta R. Seuuh. ar£htok>&i£& di Ate)\c r IV-V (] 92 1 — 
1921); ft. Bsldu«i h Ar&ittetnira turn s Rod! Qttlbn, I932) t which traala also of tlu 

On tbr m^E eJ 1444- h= I. Niw\av d'Olwei, "Un T^moimaie Catalan in e*et de Rhodes 
«□ km,- Ftiudh minrinrir raObt/n, XI ( (1927), and, C. MarineEai [ H T*^ 

UHica"!,, "Du Hud-usai) iur Tirant fa Blanch/' Sttvdis rombnics, IV (L9S 3-1954), 137- 
203. On the fieefl cJ" ]43D sue G. Caciirnr, OrfrHJiwu'1 KfinrfM* li-JT&is Jflrerfafto (Venice, 
HBO; several Eiraei rapiird&d, mid EnnslnlEd fc)ft±the[ willi other wiiJinp of the same 
audraftfl. The inprinr. made »t Ulm in 1*W is TOtewnrthy; tf. HcUwaJd^ op. fff., p. 49. A 
rtMnl tmntUckm by £■. Mini appeqex di hii £r Gvarc tfcKtf.- J?nLniMN dY dfvem ftpiori 
UiI due (Tartdi atiedi di Rods, J4XQ-1$22 (Turin, |f?34) r All *<>W(urit ^T|t by gfjpid mtp{ci 
P4l*i Cjf AlltuJtan la oraporar FredKrick TIT wis pub|idiEd l^f M. Frefcer, jn J*frp*nnfjn 
fmfJH £-ffJBfiKiiftftW»t r ]] (lfiD2>. irnvdwr j™mTrt F l!y *e FwnchmBTi Hniy Ehifiuii, is m [Tie 
a[irisiidlx of VerfQl 1 ! HOtO^!, pp. 598-61 1 fi. TVo ajooounti by Gerauo pit^rimi w4je 
[iijljilasJlfiJ tsy I-Ofjji Iri JtkjVoftl H tTtfLTjH pejur fchrv" i JTrii/oircifLTj cjytrmdev an XV^ licvlc, 
V (Palllt 191 J), 44 fT. Ait kUOutLL if Ciatamn & CuTti n faund in traniMtifHi in MLj.i,/.e 
ffifflW dfJtflJf ailaCCOUBL B*rrtord of Hi* r denbnLb./lcflfiOLlHir utAji OifiJi™if {Mfliiu, 

I485) t ia dixTuawd in H. W. Divkt, Benrhttd wit Brtydeidmtt <Md Ssij fount*? m tki Half 
Lfvrd, {London. 1 911). £« alnj, ikjW, E. Pnntnmri, The Two Siigtf Of Ritodcs: 

1480-1523 (Lcwidor, 1965). 

On ttK sifter of 1512 a« JajoolHiE Fwittriiti Matofc Konloyji), belle Sthodio iibfi trcr 
(BfliM, 1515- tf*Efi rsfirirlfd Hnd (iHiislifEdj c.t In MinL, if twe^ 4l flwff); Th, 

CutHaid. OteiiJ habiia caranj CPrmfnffJij P7f fjf. in ff4« fl*drfKrwrn ?WffffiWfiwHJ Pf 
amUhMiS iUtitirbl Oyttlittelvt {Rnnuei, 1523}; J. BDiirfjon Qc Bdtard), Relation de In frond c ft 

mffneWfHK fr^r mwJIfe ^jpitf^fBrni da Hoiif ^ de RHodet (Pub, 1527; ilea In 
Vcr(ol, Hbtoire; trinihtml Jn Mfcit, ffiiefre dlf JtorfOj M- TcccJu,. ed.. ""Miuujlrie jlu Jb 
prise de Ja idlle rt de L'ile de Rhodes en 15^2 pnr Sptjrnqr [E," in Miawirfdt I'AfUdimte dts 
HiScHptfani et fjcRevieitrei. XXVI {175?>, ?n "tTJWl JlWIl all ajMOflllt Jn Artblfl by <tw 
Ullttn't phyilclibj uTid P. BaWtln. Le S&te dcRhi&tt: dtrbniituc <hi XYI* tikle fQinilajitL- 
nopJs, L 871). TmrUiti aouicei an «w«j*d; In E. Rossi. Asstdto e c&nquflia di Rtxii ftei i522 
seaindo It rehnioni afifi: r inedttr dei DtTffii (Rome, 191T), bik« fiffla, "Miiinvc riwrchc 
sulk FnnCi tuicbe crijlive «JJ' usstdia dp RndL nri 1522" flJV^jfir JfttfUf f^nfali, XV 
(1934), 97-142. 

For the aJftlr of Jem Sultsji sec L rhuuiM. fii/*Jtff Jltj^iaii tPaiDs, 1892); ZIkkI. "TJn 
PrrMendjentKi ottojuaDO alia, corca Jed PaplL U TtirtJustto," iaJinava taiolafla, Mov. I. L912^ 
Arm J StJclalan^ ,L []|]«iu SuJUaji «f Ms Fb»qu« da Plniuricctiift," RfHtf J'm r 1925, pp. S L— 9 1 : 
F. CoiiMiso, H 'LL SultiBC. C>6rrj iDji carle di Alejsjnd™ V|," fiiiB^. II (Milan, 1942), 
9£-i4ji A. Jtaftq, Jem Saltan ft]lanbul h 1 324) ; Sultan" in. TsAftw ^jt£^^»TA)[, IK 
(tstantiwl, 1944), 69-*l; Jiad F, Balrii^Fr, Mahomet If, fe conquermt . . . (1432-1481} 
(PBids, 1 994). Ho-spilal BtfLvitkj are ca™*d. by U L KaiL £weh[, NetJ!r1cf\tex aber dlf Arman- 
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local emirate in Rithynia, but had expanded rapidly At the expense of 
the other emirates and the waning Byzantine- empire, ] The order 
which had held castles in the Holy Land as fiefs from the king* of 
Jerusalem until 1291, and which had been the guest of the king of 
Cyprus from 1291 to 1306, had become at Rhodes an independent 
state t recognized as such by the pope, and by many states, Christian 
and Moslem, Subject to constitutional limitations on his power, its 
grand master was lord of Rhodes and its dependent islands, treating 
with other heads of state j, sending ambassadors^ coining money n 
naming consuls > and, at least in theory, controlling the men and 
property of the order throughout Latin Europe. 

When Alt ton Fluvian (1421-1437) succeeded Philibert of Naillat as 
grand master, 9 treaty negotiated in 1400 between the Hospital and 
the Mamluk sultan (known as the "soldan of Babylon") Faraj still 
governed relations between Rhodes and Egypt. Its terms, which were 
in French, give a clear picture of the scope of the order's activities in 
the eastern Mediterranean in the early fifteenth century,' 1 Tt provided 
that: (l)the peace of l370 t concluded after the sack in 1365 of 
Alexandria, should be observed; (2) the Order might maintain a 
hospital at Jerusalem and a consul at Ramla, to help all pilgrims 
visiting Jerusalem; (3} Hospitallers and their suites might freely tra- 
verse the suJtan > & lands, on horse or on foot, without impediment or 
tribute; (4) pilgrim* visiting the Holy Scpukher or the monastery of 
St. Catherine at Sinai should pay no dues other than those -precisely 
enumerated -prevailing before the capture of Alexandria; (5 > breth- 
ren assigned to the hospital might enlarge the building for the better 
accommodation of pilgrims, and make repairs at the Holy Sepulcher 
and other holy places to prevent the ruin of those churches; (6) the 

and XfattktttJKrK>rs* rf« Ordens vom IfospHef det fie&i$tn JbAawin (Rome, I9U), fl"4 
O&cr die Csritai im Ji> tftitW Uf t/ffer-otdzn itit seiner Ofiindum QTlWJl, 132?)- On the 
HcfipLbLlfltf n£Vy t S» C. ManFrmrii, Stnrix dclio marina ilattittn Mia iYftfitfd d} OttlpntinQpoit 

oik. heiteglta di Lepaxto {Rome, 1897} ; A. Gu.5lHSl1rtc.Lli, SiorH delta mvina pvntifcia {10 
™i3.. Romn h 18K-3393); Hud E. Cnmi, Sioria dsdlte marina efafl 1 crdinr di San CtouflHf df 
Gtrimtommv* di flndf r di Mnita iRaois, lM£). Rrvk* l ani pcriodjLDL whidi Jiave 
putiliilwd artiefci of import*™:* aa ibe- HcspttilfejE tl Rhodes imclwl* Annunrlo dtBe iL 
SanAr tr/vneolugica di Jifjtf (1914 oitfi Clara Atradot, OTBin ihK luimia KfcRT dL RoJi 
(1918 1941); BJld Rivnta atulirala dtl SOVtttiO Wtiiitsn* ora}me di Matla (Rome, 193-7- 
[»>w lIh Aitnalet fJtsvasJ & FOrdm, 
Thii Chapter Vint InulSlaJsd. torn tha IEbHSU bj> [bfl hfft Tticodocc F. J<Mi« F Jrri udiLttl by 
Harir W. Hazard aftti Prof-Esaor KojiTs dt-ath. 

1. Sue at»w, chap tw VIII ; cJ, Paul Witfefc, Das Funfr.num Menitscke (Istanbul, 1934) 
and Thr Rvc of the Ottoman £niftir* {Umdott. V*U\ Royal Auttfc S«lely Mcncgcaphi, 
tu>. ny. A diapter on. Lbt Ocioniaju la planned tot volume V at this work (in pceparatloii). 

2. MjJian t4J, 33 J h foL. nti> put?lbtrwt in tm\i t Codi<x 4^sjim^ IT, 1QB-I [fl. 
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order might station a consul at Damietta, (7) ransom Christians from 
slavery j and (S) buy victuals free of duty;, and (9) its vassals in 
Damietta, Alexandria, Jaffa, Beirut, Damascus^ and Tripoli should 
pay tiie usual customs duties and no more. The parties promised to give 
each other three months' notice of any warlike activities so that Chris- 
tians or Moslems living in each others territories might have time to 
remove themselves and their goods without hindrance. Although the 
terms, of this treaty were not always observed, it is imporEant because 
the order appears in it as guarantor and representative of the other 
Christian states, assuming in the Holy Land the role of protector of all 
pilgrims and maintalner of the holy places, a role later to he assumed 
by the Franciscans, The principal source of trouble with Egypt was 
the incessant piratical activity based on Rhodes and directed chiefly 
at Egyptian and Syrian merchant shipping. 

Relations, of the Hospital with its other Moslem neighbors were 
rather less amiable than with Egypt. The Sekhiikid sultanate of Rum 
had collapsed h and by 1300 a number of small emirates liad arisen on 
its ruins. Of these emirates, those which had seacoasls, and thus 
faced the increasingly seafaring Hospitallers, included- moving clock- 
wise from the remnant of Cilidan Armenia— Tekkc (ancient Pam- 
phylia) with the port of Adalia, Menteshe (ancient Caria) with the 
port of Palaiia (Mitetus), and Aydin (ancient Lydja) with the ports of 
Smyrna, until its capture by the Latins in 1344, arid Altoluugo 
(EphesusK All these had sheltered Turkish pirates, whose suppression 
was one of the Hospitallers* principal functions; all (except Smyrna) 
had fallen to the Ottoman ruler Bayazid I about 1390 > all had been 
reestablished by Timur after his victories at Ankara and Smyrna in 
1402; all were again in danger in 1421 from the revived Ottoman 
state. This aggressive power was the enemy of all within its reach, 
Moslem and Christian alike. Now that the brief respite following 
Bayard's defeat at Ankara was past), the Ottomans were once again 
the chief threat to the order's future at Rhodes, though not immedi- 
ately recognized as such- 5 

In 1426 the new Ottoman sultan, Mured II (1421-145 1 > h put an 
end to the quasi-independent emirates of Ay dim Menteshe, and 
Tefeke, and agftin directly facet) the Hospitallers at Bodrum, Cos h and 
Rhodes. In the same year, the Mamluk sultan Barebey invaded 
Cyprus, laid waste the Hospital^ commsndeiy at Kolossi, and took 
king Janus prisoner/ The king was ransomed for 1 20,000 sc-udi. and 

3. Valaritlni. "Lt££0, ,h pp. L 17—1 33- 

4. Sh bclmv, rfiaplw XI. 
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agreed to pay tribute. The aider, which had joined in the defense of 
the island, and had contributed 15,000 florins for the ransoming of 
the king., renewed its tract with Egypt in I428. s The remainder of 
Fluvldfl'j tenure was comparatively uneventful; Catalan- Aragoncse 
influence increased markedly- At his death in 1437 he bequeathed a 
legacy to the order for the reconstruction of the hugs new hospital at 
Rhodes, which was further enlarged by his successor John of Lastic 
(1417-1454) and by Peter of Aubusson (1 476-1503); it is now an 
archeological museum, and one of the finest monuments of the Order 
tin the island. 

The structure of the order at Rhodes under Lastic-, in E447, was 
based on a division into seven tongues (1) Provence > whose chief 
(pilier) held the post of grand preceptor or grand commander; 
(2) Auvergne h under the marshal; (3) France, under the hospitaller; 
(4) Italy, under the admiral; (5) Spain, under the draper; [6) En- 
gland, under the turcopolier; and (7) Germany, under the grand 
bailiff In 1462 the tangue of Spain was split into that of Aragon and 
Navarre (still called Spain), under the draper, and that of Castile and 
Portugal, under the chancellor; the number or totguea remained at 
eight for the rest of the order's stay at Rhodes. The grand master was 
elected for life fcy the Convent of the order, and governed with the 
advice of his council, including the chiefs of the Seven for eight) 
tongues. The HoflpitalEers Living in Rhodes or its dependent islands 
formed the Convent, but many stayed in the west at the various 
priories and commanderies, under the obligation of coming to 
Rhodes when summoned by the Convent, 1 * Wh[(e the order was at 
Rhodes, the office of admi^l became so important that it rivaled 
that of marshal, the commander of the land forces- 7 The Hospital's 
ships were repaired, and sometimes built, in the arsenal Uerxnol) at 
Rhodes, but more commonly were constructed at Genoa or Mar- 
seilles. Terms of service (caravan?) on the ships were obligatory for 
the Hospitallers, while the erews were usually recruited at Rhodes, 

The hospital activity for the sick and for pilgrims journeying to the 
Holy Sepulcher, which at its beginning in Jerusalem had been the 
principal mission of the order, had dwindled to secondary impor- 

5. toaio, ISTOrjp, J[ h 14*- 

fj, Oil this idbjert, m J. DelaMilfe I* H-Mllx* L?l HvspitnUen: en Tare Sarnie ti A Chypre 
fitQQ-1310) (Pith. ISM), pp. 2SJ-43J,and a. V afoul In Pi ankle, "UnCapiralo petals 
dig J OflriralLftri . , - lermtQ id VitLcnira jkJ 1444," Arcf\irt& starioo di Matta, Vll {19 W, 
133-1 68. 

7. Set Raffll* SfQfk folk Tjwrlna, jussirii, and now A. Lu(1k| J h '"Hie Sen-ttutia- Alarms at 
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tance, both because the knights were busy lighting on land And at 
sea, and because the new situation tn the Levant had reduced the 
number of pilgrims to the Holy Land, and not ail who did come 
stopped at Rhodes on their way. The order did maintain the huge 
hospital at Rhodes t which it rebuilt after 1437 with Fluvian's legacy, 
and the smaller hospital of St. Catherine, built in I3y2 by Dominic 
de AJamania, an Italian knight, and modernized in 1516 by Constant 
Oberti, The ^rand master continued to appear tn chancery acts as 
"scrvus pauperum Christi et custos Hospital is H[erusalem.' 1 Addi- 
tional hospital activity was carried on in the priories and com- 
manderies of western Europe, and brethren were still occasionally 
mentioned as serving in the hospital at Jerusalem; their hospice at 
Ram La did not pass to the Franciscans until I 5 l4. B 

In 1440, while John of Lastic was grand master, Rhodes was 
threatened by an Egyptian fleet of eighteen galleys, dispatched by 
sultan Jakmak az-Zahir. After having devastated the little island of 
Castellorizzo* they approached Rhode* and anchored it Sandy 
Point. John of Lastic described the events in a letter written on 
November 6, 1 440, to John de Vilkrasut, prior of Aragon and 
castellan of Ampcsta, The fleet of the order, composed of seven 
galleys, four other ships, and six lesser craft, attacked the Egyptian 
fleet, which resisted without moving, making much use of cannon 
and Greek fire. During the following night the Egyptians moved toward 
the coast of Turkey, and the nest day formed their aider of battle 
near the coast, above a sandy bottom where the Rliodiaii galleys 
could not maneuver. Nevertheless, the Hospitallers, commanded by 
their marshal, attacked tbe erjemy > (superior in number, pushing 
among them "not unlike a few bears amidst iwara 3 of bees," There 
were heavy losses on both sides, until night divided the contestants. 
Hie next day the Egyptian fleet turned on Cos, devastating especially 
the property of the HospilaNers, and carrying off many Christian 
slaves. The grand master added that ho had learned that the sultan, 
angry at his defeat, planned another expedition against Rhodes, 
thinking that if he could control it he would be able to reduce to 
submission the rest of eastern Christendom. 10 

ii, Stfl GlfQhjtiu GsJOutHrrirti, ml., BrbUvlcar i?Mi&gre firji ddlla Tsttr Setrta F <ftlt' 
Otittue flvttttseano, IV (CjiuraCrfci, 1923), 17, jjwI A. LnltotJI, 'The ElD^MIen' llp^iix 

... at Venice: [lsS-H5]."SUrf/ vetmOa/tl, Kit U!t70) r 3*9-3SJ. 

9. CaswUflrteiO mi destruyml by lH* Miraliufcx in 1444, ind liefiniiirely loit by the cinier 
111 ]45Cl h Iisvlfuj acLupied by the float ni AUbruo V af Ai^gort, ting, of [laplsi, as 
BuHioiiEfd by a btitif tfrjKjpK Nirfiolai V (Haricttiaj, Misc. AftHWtl, V, 393-391). 

10. HJti, rtid. 1.51, FaL. J03 P pubtirfied in huli, Cnffc ctiplcwutvo, l\, 121-113. Cf. 
bitfOtlSMrii, II, I5&-159. 
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While (he grand master welcomed Burgundian and Catalan rein- 
forcement^ and continued la strengthen the fortifications on 
Rhodes, he did not neglect diplomacy. In 1442 he charged John 
Marsanach H lieutenant of the grand commander of Cyprus, with 
negotiations, and in 1443 John Dcifino, grand squire of the order. 
But in response an Egyptian fleet reached Rhodes, in August 1444, 
besieged die fortress for forty days, and was repulsed ," In 1445 
peace was restored, Jn an act of April 2, 1446, mention is made of 
the sultan of Egypt, "with whom we are at peace;" 13 and in a decree 
of March 6, 144*, to all Christians living "in the provinces, countries, 
cities, lands h and places of the most potent lord sultan h with whom 
we have good peace/' it is made fcnown that they can come to 
Rhodes freely to cany on commerce, paying only the dues to which 
other Christian merchants are held. 33 

When in 1 44J3 Ibrahim Taj-ad-Dihj the emir of Karaman, took the 
Cilician castle of Corycus, formerly belonging to the king of Cyprus, 
John of Lastic wrote to the "most illustrious king of the Moors, and, 
like Alexander in his time, great sold an of Babylon" Jakmak a?- 
Zahir, asking his intervention in obtaining the return of the castle, 
and in stopping Karaman from injuring Cyprus, as it was tributary to 
the sultan, " [n 1451 Ibrahim besieged Alaya (Candeloro or Scan- 
dclore, now Alanya) h the emir of which, LfrtfT Bey, was allied with 
Cyprus and Rhodes, 1 * The grand master sent the order's galleys to 
attack Karaman., until the Latter raised the siege of Alaya. By the 
middle of the fifteenth century, apprehensions in Rhodes had in- 
creased because the Hospitallers distrusted the Egyptians, and were 
disturbed by the Ottoman Turks, In 1449 watch was being kept day 
and night, and guards stationed on the heights wert to light fires to 
give warning of the approach of ships "of enemies, both Turks arid 
Moors, or of any other nation. Christian or infidel, which may be 
enemies of our order, 11]6 On July 20, 1450, John of Lastic read h< ad 

11. boslOf Itiofta, [I, lirl* Chi tli# torn Egyptian attacks between 1439 and L4<4, see 
MailncKTU, Mite. Herat!. V, 3fl.G-387 h VaJcnliiri. "L'^eor p. L 38 , and Stfi^wbeL, Stotew 
of the Cretceitr, p. 84, u vtU n HicOJwtr article cited in the MMiosiBpliIca] nolt- 
HtLla.cod. 353, fol. 120. 

1 3. Milli, cad. S6S r fat. 1 76. Thn deem » ji jedcwwI hy puul niailfir JanbM if Hill; hi 

14. Malta, oad. 36Q, TdL 12S. On Alfnrilu Vs aLttfllpl to ilKlst ctw ElQErpit*ri t[gcc flffarU 
3M MmiinjuLLi r *run Macali. V, 189-190. 

15. BmId, /*rwfcr, II, 181. 

I*. MhHh, wfl". Ml, ffll. "oriimti™ ...M Thow sultry of n^lis=w= 

in lie ruling were ihrcnrcned witti the Iljes nf be*ji jud 
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clangorem sive pulsattonem bucinarum" in the porch of the customs- 
house of Rhodes in the presence of an ambassador sent by '*Morar- 
bey Grande Tuicho/ 1 a proclamation in accordance with which 
"good, true, and Loyal peace" being confirmed with Murad, the 
people of Rhodes were absolutely forbidden to receive or deal in 
slaves or goods taken from Turkish ships, or to privateer against the 
Turks, 1 ' under penalty o f loss of 3i lb and property . " ] 7 

With the accession in 1451 of the son and successor of Mured IJ h 
young Mehmed ][ (known as the Conqueror [FitihJ after his capture 
of Constantinople, two years later \ the situation of Christian hold- 
ings in the Levant became more critical- The order, like the other 
states, sent an ambassador, Peter Zinotto, to congratulate the new 
sultan and to renew, on December 25 h 1452, the peace made with his 
father The fall of Constantinople on May 29, J 453, after a short and 
dcsperale Siege, Caused acute alarm at Rhodes, The order was im- 
poverished; die island was sparsely manned, John of Lastic, in inform- 
ing the prior of Auvergne, and urging the Hospitallers in the west to 
vome to the defense of Rhodes, said he was ready to meet martyr- 
dom for the defense of the faith. "Et si casus sc offcrat, pro salute 
animarum noslrarum martirium sum ere, vitamque aetemam adipisti 
valeajnus." LS The Hospitallers could well say of their city f <4 CivitaS 
nostra Rhodi tomrnunis et libera est omnibus nacionibus Christian* 
orum 

Mehmed II asked Rhodes to pay 2,000 ducats as tribute in 1454, a 
humiliation to which the neighboring islands of Lesbos and Olios 
were subjected ; as hii final act of defiance t John of Lastic refused. 
Under his successor, James, of Milly (1454-146 1 >, a Turkish fleet laid 
waste the Hospital Lers' islands of Sy me, Nisyros, and Cos (1455), and 
sacked the village of Archangelos on the island of Rhodes itself; in 
it took Chios, 55 while plague and famine swept Rhodes. The 
king of Cyprus, Juhn II de Lusignjm, died in 145s. Hit heiress was his 
daughter, princess Charlotte, widow of John of Portugal h duke of 
Coimbra, and affianced to Louis of Savoy. A natural son of John U h 
called James the Bastard, hoped to succeed his father, and took 

17. MiIli, hhI. li,2, fol. 195, Vnknrmf s ^caption me*™," p- 14*) ni this irutfu as 

all aJUlHe \i Ln-eCurate. 

19. PflVJU Cxiice JffHutrtalitO, II, 131. CT. flallart Hi, Sidrii pottlka t ffllttflliW. I (1944], 

206, artd Valerlini, M L , Ei(o; 1 p. LJfl. 
19. \m%a,Noicsct cxi/uHs, [II, 

2d. Vibntini, "L'Eepd;' jf. 150-151; Marineicd, in Misc. Mtrceti. V, 395-4 W, with 
d*Lflatfir Lh* Older'* pret-jriulii [idiincul situation- 
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refuge with the sultan of Egypt, al-Ashraf Inal, There he turned 
Moslem, and with the sultan's aid landed on Cyprus, on August \&, 
1460, juat as Louis of Savoy arrived to assume the scepter. Queen 
Charlotte fled to Rhodes; Louis was besieged in the castle of 
Kyrenia. and resisted for some time with the help of the Hospitallers; 
then he retired to Piedmont- During these events the order sought to 
help Charlotte, the Ultimate heiress, and at the same time to protect 
its own vast and lucrative interests in Cyprus. 11 John DelfinOj sent in 
1459 to negotiate with sultan Jnal, was thrown into prison, where he 
died before he could be freed. 

At this time the order was repeatedly at odds with Venice for 
detaining Venetian ships. In 1460 the sequestration, the sale of 
goods, and the arrest of Saracen travelers on two Venetian ships 
bound for Egypt led tu a punitive expedition by the Venetian 
capta in-general, Alvise Loiedan. He put troops ashore on Rhodes, 
and laid waste various villages uritii the order released the prisoners. 
Again in 1464, because of a similar incident involving two Venetian 
ships in Syrian *aters h Venice mounted a naval demonstration at 
Rhodes until the prisoners were released and their merchandise 
returned. 

In 1462 the Ottoman Turks renewed their truce with Rhodes; the 
order still refused to pay " tribute 1 ' but offered a "gift" to the sultan 
as a si^n of friendship, without incurring the obligation of stated 
renewal.' 1 In the same year, on November 16 f 1462, the Turks 
occupied Lesbos, and the last of the Gattlhisi, Nicholas II. was 
strangled at Constantinople. Preparations for tile crusade planned by 
Pius II were started by the Hospitallers, but the death of the pope at 
Ancona on August 15, 1464, delayed the enterprise. 

In 1464, and again in 1466, Mehmed II renewed his demand for 
tribute; as the order did not comply, a complete rupture resulted- 
The order strengthened the fortifications of Rhodes; in 1 464 the fort 
of St, Nicholas, defending the Mandraki (the later Port of Galley*) 
wfAS rebuilt. When the Turks laid siege Co Euboea (Negropontc), a 
Venetian possession, and conquered it, on July 1 2, 1 470, two galleys 
commanded by John of Cardona, bailiff of Majorca, cooperated with 
the Venetian fleet in an attempt to save the island. The Christian 
league t initiated by pope Paul II t and backed by Sixtus IV, brought 

21. On (lie death of Jariies in* Bastard in 1473, the rule «f C Jjnin wai taken otci by his 
widow. Catherine Coraim, -uf Y*nlce, and In 1*89 gmssod directly to Venice, whkii kept il 
unt J 1 57 1 . 5*e diLiptar XI, betaw, 

22. Bono, ftftww, a, 2 L 2-. Tin euml m«1cr w {ftterj Hayjiiond Zacoila (146 1-14*7). 
In 14*6 Hiei* war* 300 fcmgjits* 30 t*iHpLaiiis h Mid t\f fflijtauti Halloaed on Rhodes 
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together in 1471-1472 the forces of Venice, of the pope, of Ferdi- 
nand of Aiaeon, king of Naples and of Rhodes. The grand master, 
Giovanni Battista Gi^mi (] 467-1476), contributed two galleys com- 
manded by James of Vandenberg, bailiff of Brandenburg Hie flcc=t 
of the league in 1472 attacked and devastated Smyrna, and then 
turned to the south and sacked AdaEia, Seleucia (Silifke), and Cory- 
cus. aa The commander entered into relations with Uzun f r Iasan, the 
"White Sheep" (Ak-koyunlu.) Turkoman ruler of eastern Anatolia 
and western Persia, an enemy of the Turks, The defeat of fJr-un 
Hasan in the battle of Kara Hisar (or Bashkent, in the mountains 
north of Erzinjan) h on August 2, 1473, laid low the hopes of the 
league, which accomplished nothing more. 

When Orsini died, his successor Peter of Aubusson (1476-15031 
took caie to strengthen the fortifications, to attract knights and 
volunteers from the wcst n and to stock the city with provisions in 
case of attack. Mehmed IT was busy in Albania, in Hungary, and in 
Wallachia, and was raiding in Venctia as far as the Piave valley 
(1477). Relations between the Turks and the Hospitallers were those 
of prudent waiting 0" both sides; but there was no doubt that 
Rhodes would soon be attacked. Meanwhile peace was restored with 
Egypt i the text of the treaty 2 * was drawn up In Italian, translated 
into Greek, and thence into Arabic The customary commercial 
clauses were Included „ and a fondacv of Rhodes at Alexandria was 
mentioned. The Hospitallers would be permitted to go freely to the 
Holy Sepuicher in Jerusalem , and to the monastery of St Catherine 
in Sinai. There was no longer any mention, however, of the hospiee 
and hospital of the order in Jerusalem, A truce concluded in 1 478 by 
Aubu&on with abu-'Amr ^Urhman, the fcUfsid ruler of Tunisia, 
through the medtatiou John Fhilo of Rhodes, is evidence of the 
extent of the commercial interests of Rhodes at that time. The 
agreement concerns reciprocal customs duties, and permission for 
Rhodes to take annually from Tunis and its dependencies 30,000 
moggie of eom r 2S 

A son of Mehmed II by the name of Jem was governor of Caria, in 

23. The ocirttirtartd.ee <A (he papal ffeol was caidinaJ Oliver. Garafa. In tiie iscfc ot AdaJij 
rSaiaiia,), the chains of ttie hartior. wcie carried &o/bj and huns w St. Pfctcr-'iat Rpmt, wiili 
[be following krecflpUoiir "Smyrnam ubi Oliverims Caid.friup, CbikTh Xysii IV Praitifi- 

fdflJf/OiESB dflK vi wCUp«E?t pi/&t*lHe uitji? A$lfl= pw(um/vi qvuq. irrupLL iantniAjq .ftartC 

catcnam Hide cutraxit/'ct supia. vatas hui^tba^iluc^uiEpeiidit.'" 
: A . Ma.l1 j . ffikl. 7S, faL. 1 56-] 59. Ct. Bcjio, fiK>Ha r 31, 299. 

33. Malta, 15, fol- 171, Trw Oltgmni cord, us sr. nf CuntsiartiirKnpte may haw prs- 
THUca Rlicdcs from ottering corn fenm Uic Rlpclc Sea perls. 
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the region stil! called Menteshc; in the correspondence of the order 
surviving in the Libri C&ncitiomm he is calied +f Prince Jem Sultan, 
son of the -Grand Turk," To keep the Hospitallers t]w'ct f Jem, evidently 
with his father's approval, negotiated with them at length from 
February 1478 to April 1479, His emissary was a renegade Greek 
named DimJtri Sofiano. Jem offered peace to the Hospitallers, Au- 
busson responded affably and diplomatically, remarking that if he 
wen; to make peace, he must inform '"his holiness the pope, and the 
most serene Christian kings and princes," from whom he held gar- 
rison duty in honor of the Catholic faith; meanwhile he prepared a 
truce limited to the waters between Rhodes and the Turkish cg#&E, in 
order to favor commerce. These negotiations led to nothing but a 
provisional truce; a real peace could not be concluded, !6 

On December 4, 1 479, a Turkish squadron cruised before Rhodes, 
and landed troops which devastated villages and attacked the island 
of Tele* (Piskopj). From that moment Rhodes and the Hospitallers 1 
other islands were practically besieged. On May 23, 1480, a large 
Turkish fleet appeared and began to land forces on the island." 
There were three thousand janissaries and an uncertain number of 
soldiers, collected at Marmaris (Fiseo) and then ferried ovet to 
Rhodes. 2 * Compared with the enemy, which had picked troops, and 
great siege guns able to throw stone balls weighing over 1, 400 
pounds, the defenders were in very small numbers-only a few more 
than three hundred knights, about the same number of sergeants, acid 
not more than three to four thousand soldiers from France and Italy* 
including a detachment led by Benedict della Scala of Verona. 

Mesih Pasha, ivho commanded the Ottoman forces, first tried to 
overpower the defenses of the fort of St, Nicholas, which protected 
the entrance to the Mandraki. He succeeded in dismantling it, and 

2*. Bmits Tttorky II, 306-3O7. On Hie OLLumarLtnnqwssi tFEjbcda and UmnoEin 
i£* Sch^ichc], Shwkfur .?/ the OeiCCHt, pp, 111-132. 

27. Few Christian *nd Tnrtdffl accoilJlti of [be flkgfi. ttMSULt Ul6 todbliugraphitil note. In 
[lie arthKes uf toe aider ai Malu fom s, it appears,, no ctitonLck <A the kt&t, bm anly 

MtblU fakflgl OH Slay 11, I4&0, when [Ek H 1t*(k was LjBmilBJlt, aJld dielllMTatitinS made 

after the slcgc, as foi flxampk on Auenst 7„ |450 h a rewaii fllitn to * petson wtio had 
dirflnElllahjMl Himself tot lHkM. Gi Cuiluin, Tio«fliHnceJfciF of Hie writer . prtej««M wrote 
and liad ptinbed a famoui account of the sw^e. Hie fcillnwinj TiL>tat»ii made by him (Malta, 
iMd. 74s hi. 3J> deserve? ttatbtwi; '^llt CtVlla* RbOdJ ObsMfcbitur per Turwi ct sjummn 
uunaLu ::p]i'j^ubatu r, in r*nja rrrum pcrturbackHlfl. uC fofBflldlrtfl paraCla in icripti.-. nnn su.n1 
[wKajfla. Sed. lubKa victoria, hisLoria edit* per Cmulelmum Caiwralri Ahodlotum. VJca- 
«i»ctlfiiiunu L Quae p*: orbem imptBssgPumj site est divulgate <iuapJop£er Ln hoe spado Llhdl 
est Tcststrrtipm- Ha eat! G, CoCnlrJin, RhoiLiartini Vicecarictlhri-JA." 

24. Kflaja Sa'd-ai-DTn id lha Tn|fc ish dllOlIek, Tflr ff-ftuflHM (Istanbul, 1863) b p, J73,. 
pwi I he Figurec Ljf 3., 000 janiuallce aJld ^000 aSdfrtf {rflarirtos}, who left <" r-nsL:ir.- irm pic 
Willi him. and an uncertain nunuOCI of SuHlflrl COrttbuJ Tram Rmnelia and AnutpJia,. Modem 
TUrtifih hBtoritms accept Hie few* flf 100 to ISO ships, and to 100, DM SaMien. 
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attempted to put assault troops on It from a raft, but the valor of the 
knights and the effectiveness uf their artillery stopped this under' 
taking. The n Mesih Pasha concentrated hig forces on the eastern side 
of the city, at the bay of Acandia. The perimeter of the walls was 
shared by the eight tongues of the order; the Acandta front, entrusted 
to the ItaJian langue, was the site of the bitterest fighting. At certain 
points the Turks h after demolishing the walls with gunfire and mines, 
were able to mount the parapet and begin a decisive attack, Aubus- 
son, more than once wounded, encouraged the defenders, who suc- 
ceeded in repelling the attack. Thirty-five hundred Turks are said to 
have fallen on July 27-2 8 T in the climax of the battle. 

In formed of the grave losses and of the difficulties of the enter- 
prise, sultan Mehmed 11, who in these same months was engaged in 
an expedition ted by Ahmed Pasha against Otranto in Apulia <cap- 
tured on August 13. 14S0), 2 * ordered MesJh Pasha to bring the ships 
back to Constantinople and to send home the Anatolian troops. On 
August 17, 14B0, the siege was raised, and two ships sent by 
Ferdinand of Naples entered the harbor with reinforcements. 14 The 
Hospitallers, exultant over their success, set to work to repair the 
walls and strengthen those parts which had proved to be weakest. At 
the point where the melee had been the most violent, a church was 
built and dedicated to Our Lady of Victory. 

Oji April 27, 14S1, 31 the Ottoman sultan Mehmed II died, while 
with a large army near Scutari, perhaps planning a new enterprise 
toward the west. His death caused a fratricidal war for the succession 
between his two son^ Bayaztd and Jem. Bayazid was governor at 
Arnasya, and Jem at Kenya ([ctjniumX both in Anatolia, Bayaiid II 
was the elder, and knew of his fathers death first. He reached 
Constantinople on May 21, and look over the government. But Jem 
reached Brusa h and proclaimed himself sultan on May 2£. He sent a 
deputation to his brother, proposing that they divide the empire, one 
to govern Anatolia, the other Rumelia (European Turkey). Bayazid 
refused the proposal, and sent his army against his brother Jem fled 
to Syria and thence to Catro, where Ka T itbey, the Mamluk sultan, 
gave him shelter. Then Bayazid ggt in touch with the [ToEpi tuners to 

19, OUaulo wae Lbeta.L*d ou S^jworfibe: 10, Hfil. 

30, G, H, Monti, La Esptntiotv: tnediiemftt£a del Mesiogtorao d'/a!ia e dells Skiita 
tflohyis, l*42j r pp. lSS-tl&. "Meslli Mi 1 ' titt aitia been identified with IheieneHBde 
Manuel Palaeoloeua, aon of TTiMitaMof AchaeaV 

31. European souim en- different dales; the most veneutUy Accepted is tiw 3- Bui Uie 
Jale author of (his chaplei considered 37 Safer 336 - April J", mw protabh. The 
new; of Mehrned'&deith w*e kept secret for several -rJvs. 
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renew the peace, and charged the subashi of Pctsona 3,1 to negotiate 
with the knights, He sent them an emissary , one Hajii Ibrahim, who 
■on November 26 , 14B1, concluded a truce with the knights, valid for 
six months. Traffic and commerce between Rhodes and the Ana- 
tolian coast as far as PalatLa were to be allowed. The order sent its own 
ambassador, Mosco ± to the subashi to treat for a real peace with the 
sultan, but one "without any sort or form of tribute between the sultan 
and the most reverend grand master." In case peace could not be made, 
and the sultan chose to disavow the tnice t three months* notice was to 
be given, so that the Turks in Rhodes, and the Rhodians in Turkey, 
COU]d return to their homes with their property.' 3 

Shortly before this. Jem Sultan, after a brief residence in Cairo and 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, had reappeared in Anatolia, laid siege to 
Konya and Ankara, and then retired to southern Anatolia, pursued 
by his brother's troops. To avoid being taken prisoner, he turned to 
the Hospitallers, with whom he had been m touch a few years 
previously. The archives of the order contain alerter, dated July 12, 
1482, M and directed to Jem Sultan, in which he was advised Of 
preparations being made- to bring him to Rhodes, and of orders given 
to Dominic Alvaro de Stuniga, captain-general of the galleys, to bring 
to Rhodes "Zam Soldan, son of Mahumet, formerly Grand Turk/* 
He went on board a ship of the order of July 20 at Anamur, 3s and 
nine days, later arrived in Rhodes. 

His slay in Rhodes lasted little more than a month. On August 22, 
1482, he signed with the grand master j perpetual treaty of peace,, 
for himself and his heir?, pledging himself, when he had conquered 
the throne h to grant freedom of commerce in Turkey to the order 
and its subjects, and to pay expenses contracted in his favor to 
the amount of 150,000 gold scudi. He gave permission to the order 
to treat in his name with Bayazid, and expressed his willingness 
meanwhile to go to "Franue" (western Europe). He was probably 
afraid of being pursued even to Rhodes by his brother, and was 
probably also pcrs jaded by the order, which, if it got rid of Jem but 
kept him in the west, could use him as a hostage in treating with 
Bay ai: id. Jem Sultan, sailed from Rhodes on September I, I4fl2,and 
arrived on October 1 6 at the Savoyard port of Villefranche. He spent 

32. In Turkic Psctiln, capital of the teuLtary which uo(il 1426 OMisfltiUed die i m jraio 
of Mcntedic (taria)n ksubsjAtvttt subondirulE official, corarnaiidiri? a. district. 

33, Malta, cod. 16, fol, TCL 

1* ■ Malta, wd. 76, Fob . 93 ff .; puMblud tn Pa jU, Codlct dtpkmurtix,, II, A J 1-4 ] 2. 

35- For i discussion of the date of sailing, Ln Kwitfiii wIUl fhoc found in "Thuuxne, 
Dfvm&tJter) [Parlt J 192), uf. Ismail Htnidi DanisjiKJid, fzntili Qsmanii tertfti kromttfiii 
(Istanbul, 1941), p. 373. 
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four months in Nice, and was then sent to Chambery in Savoy, and 
thtnoe to otlier catties of the order in Dauphin* > Provence, arid 
Auve.rgn<r, J6 

The day after Jem Sultan left Rhodes, irtbtrutfttons were given to 
the ambassadors charged with treating Tor peace with Bayazid II. 
Peace between <l the moat illustrious.; excellent, and potent great lord 
Bayazid Sultan, and the moat reverend lord Peter of Aubusson, Brand 
master of Rhodes, and the noble religion of Jerusalem" was signed 
on December % 1482.-" It was agreed that full liberty of commerce 
should exi&t for both parties, and that fugitive Christian slaves might 
be received at the castle of St. Peter at Bod rum in Anatolia. At the 
same time it was agreed that the order would assume custody of Jem 
Sultan (Zyzumus in the Latin text), receiving In return 35,000 
Venetian ducats a year for the cost Of tnaintfinance of the unfortu- 
nate prince. As proof of his gratitude toward the Hospitallers, who 
kept Jem in golden imprisonment in France, and resisted the de- 
mands of various sovereigns who wanted him as a tool against the 
Turks, Bayazid sent to Rhodes on April 20, 148.4, an ambassador 
bringing as a gift the right hand of St. John the Baptist, patron of the 
order. B 

After the victorious repulse of the siege of 1480, and the lucky 
consequences of the consignment of Jem to the Hospitallers^ the 
situation at Rhodes had greatly improved. The Importance of the 
order had increased even in Turkish eyes. While up to 1430 the Turk* 

36- The res! of Jem's advenJnres belong rjuhci (o tha history of Europe than to thai of 
the HoicitalJera, Many Ctirifliati states intr«ued to gej hold ai bM: tta Armature fcli*; 
Ferdinand [ of Nnpl«, HutHdHi Owvin" of Hungaiy, and diaries VIII of Fiance- In 1*S9 

pppo InnciEHnt VII] manned la p*! fuitoJy flf ]Llrti. The TClOdlh judnce^ LdvUlC Toilton on n 
Hospii alder Mb, lOatliad Ovliaiwcclili on Much 6, J <* H9 . a nd eolng <h= Tiber from Ostia to 
FOMa FurLese, WiWrtJ Rome on Mairb 1 ?► was nselwed by 1lie pope, Jtrtrl wip Indeed in Uib 
Caald. Suir* Ansel*. Bayazid 11 negotiated w|1h Trinooenr vril, and pmmLed to pny Iht 
pupe. 4U,DDD ducala a year fot Itla rarolrid'acatpebMB; ia 1492 lie sent to the pope as j girt 2 

rdic bellfvcd to 1* H, tKr l^ncc which picrad Clirirt am llifi. crust" To 111* W pope, 
Alexander V[ <1 J«-]SD3), BiVaiiJ p«ifnS*d rial Jem t» p&JEMied =Uld thdJS disposed nf 
fiiuiJLy. But at (BaL I LIB* Cltarhl VI] E, iovMtyt Hap/ h pWHiaded (he pope :n tunifcr Join to 
his cusrudy. Charles look hira on the road to Naples." at Capna Jem sickened amd died. An 
Ffbru 11 y 25 h 1J35, not -without suspicion of po:wa. Hi] body aittDaJmed md, after: 
Ions insistence by Bsyand directed tp (he Unj nF Naples, was 68*il It: H99 to Tinker and 
t-wied Ln BmSH- J*m SuWs resklatra In Rome Is commemorated in a p-irtoie oy 
Pintuciisjhla : the Ditfaita dl Santa CalWtttJ, la tile Bote la apulmejlts of (he Vmic*n. It ix 
said 1 lui Jam K rtprasaji tad In Uie peisob of Lite knlfihl on the light of the picture. O. 
aitideibf Elppcl, CognaJM. abd SaJkhbaji, cited Jn th« Mfrlwfi japh icol nole- 

JT. HaJLaii laid Creek ttxi k In Malta, cod. 7G, fob. 10I-JC1. Cr. Gi=b ten in P,idi, 
Oxiict- diplomatic*. II, ^l?-42ui. 

Jl. 'Ihe rurtd. w« kept ail Rhodes ud(L 1512 in a casket of gold and if ory nude Far iba 
l^ajid Dusltr Anbusson, and trten 1a n to Malta, where it remained until 1 T3S. 
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had elsdmed an act of vassalage at the payment of the tribute, now it 
was the knights who retired a sort of tribute from the Turks in the 
guise- of *m snnujd payment for Jem's upkeep. Hie grand master 
Anbusw?n w«s carrying on a policy of acquiring prestige t with evident 
results both in the Levant and in Europe. Jn 1484 he reconfirmed the 
peace with the Marnluk sultan of Egypt* after having obtained 
yompensation for breaches of the peace by Egypt: Ka'itbey on this 
occasion sent him a gift of 3 3 DO0 arndib of com. 3 * 

In I486 he intervened with Bayazid [I in favor of the Mahona. uf 
Chios, which was involved in a contest with the Turks over damages 
inflicted by a Chian eorsair on Turkish shipping, and was threatened 
with reprisals by the sultan. The grand master succeeded In turning 
the Turkish threat away from Chios, and getting the damages alleg- 
edly owed hy the Mahona reduced. In 1439, by transferring Jem to 
Innocent V[I[ as a hostage, Aubusson got a cardinal's hat h which he 
received at Rhodes with solemn ceremony on July 29. At the same 
time, the pope gave to the order the possessions of the knightly 
orders of the Holy Sepulcher and of St. Lazarus, which had been 
dissolved. 

But the worries of the order had not ceased, and the general 
situation was becoming worse. Rhodes was gravely injured by suc- 
cessive earthquakes in Aiarch h May, October aid December^ [4S1, 
whidl added ruins to those of the siege (and of previous quakes), A 
huge work of restoration and repair was needed, at enormous cost. 
The order could expect little help from western Europe j because of 
the disturbances there caused by Che hostility between Charles VIH 
of France and the Aragpnese ting of Naples, and by the ill-fated 
policy of pope Alexander VL. And after Jem Sultan died on the road 
to Naples In 1495, the order could expect little consideration from 
the Turks. 

On March I, I49£ t Paul di Saloma h of the priory of Messina, was 
sent to Sicily to collect "armed ships of any nation or condition, the 
owners, and captains of which have the will and holy wish to injure 
infidels of any sort," offering them a welcome at Rhodes and liberty 
to lL sell those goods captured, but from infidels unlv, not from 
Christians." 4 * 1 In a letter dated September 10, 1496,* 1 the grand 
master and council, having learned that the +t Grand Turk, enemy of 
the Christians and especially of our order, whose function it is in this 
portion of the Levant to resist his most insolent power/' was build- 

39. Bobo, Istoria. II , 394, A*Mib is (tie rJural of Arabic irdubb. 

40. Malta, cod. 392 h foL. 174. 

4L. Malla, cod. S92, folE. JIB ff. Cf. h «i folios 120 and U1 of the snme voLvptk, letters 
on rtife:um& subject, 
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ing great ships of two to three thousand tons, and many galleys, 
wishing to revenge the defeat tfllich his father suffered under the 
walls of Rhodes ordered Boniface de T Scarampi, commander of 
Sovona, EfflSCO de Salvago of Genoa, and Fabrizio del Carretto, of 
the priory of Lombardy T to do their utmost to bring to Rhodes two 
galleys, with crews and material for the equipping of ships: "400 
pieces of cotton cloth, 200 for saiH for galleys, and 200 for ships h 
300 oans, anil ropes and hawsers for two Baileys." Fabrizio del 
Carretto and Philip Provana were to command the stiips. 

Documents from the; order's archives repeal the great interest taken 
by the grand master Aubusson at the end of the fifteenth century in 
the strengthening of his navy, Tyrfcisih corsairs increased their activ- 
ities in the Aegean islands, and even among the Hospitallers' posses- 
sions, A Turkish pirate named Kemal Re'is became farnojs in these 
years for his pitiless chase of Christians on the sea. 43 

Nevertheless, Bayaeid [I was at that time not planning to attack 
Rhodes, hi the truce between the Turks and the knights was 

confirmed, with the usual guarantees Of freedom of commerce which 
were in practice constantly violated. Turkish preparations were di- 
reetcd rather against Venice, and threatened the Adriatic after the 
Turkish conquest of Lepanto in 1409. In 1501 a Christian league was 
organized, the participants, being Venice, France Spain, Portugal, the 
pope, and Rhodes. The Hospitallers agreed to supply four armed 
galleys, to be commanded by the admiral (of the tongue of Italy), the 
turtopoller (of the tongue of England), the prior of St. Gilles (of the 
faunae of Provence), and the castellan of Amposta (of Hit Iattgue of 
Aragon). The grand master, cardinal Peter of Aubusson, had been 
named by the pope to be captain-general of the league, A great fleet, 
composed of Venetian ships commanded by Benedict Pesaro, seven 
papa! galleys under the bishop of Paphos, James Pesaro (brother of 
the Venetian commander^ five galleys under the command of the 
Hospitaller Fabrizio del Carretto > and three galleys from Rhodes, 
besides the ' 'great ship" and the •'bark" of the order, all under the 
command of the admiral, Louis of Scalenghe h gathered at Cerjgo in 
the summer of 1 502, The grand master asked that part of the fleet be 
sent to Rhodian waters, where Turkish vessels had devastated the 
island of Chalet, but Benedict and James thought it better to use the 
whole fleet in attacking Santa Maura (Leucas) h in the Ionian islands. 
Santa Maura was captured August 29, 1501, after a week's siege in 
which the Hospitallers distinguished themselves. For his part, the 

11 CF. ti. Ar vo* Burtki, Kemal belt: fito Bettnt stir GeKbkktv der (arklsditn Ffoite 
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giand master hastily armed a galley which captured many Turkish 
corsairs operating in Rhodian waters; same were killed, others were 
put to work excavating the moats of Rhodes^ 3 

In 1503, when Venice made peace with the Turks, Rhodes was 
isolated. On July 3 of that year the grand master Peter of Aubusson 
died; his successor, Emery of Amboiss, prior of France* was elected 
at one? by the Convent, hut did not arrive in Rhodes until 1504- 
M can while bis lieutenant, Guy of Blanchefort,. prior of Auvergne d 
appointed captains for the three galleys of the order, which were 
called Petronllfa, Vlctoriosa, and Calherineta (or Caihertneita\ He 
sent the galleys against a squadron of Turkish corsairs which had 
ravaged Rhodes itself in. August 1503, and then gone toward Makri 
(Fcthiye) on the mainland. Eight Turkish ships were sunk, and two 
captured, with much booty, but in the fight one Rhodian galley was 
burned, 

For their part, the knights repaid with acts of piracy the continued 
incursions of Turkish corsairs. In 1504 it happened that one Kemal 
Beg, a fopljt-bashl (messenger or quartermaster} of Kurkut Chelebi, 
Bayazid IT's son and governor of southern Anatolia, was captured by 
a boat commanded by Guy Bore! VaJdiviessa e Maldonato. Kemal 
was taken as a slave to Rhodes; but on the night of July 2D he 
succeeded with twelve other slaves in eluding the vigilance of his 
guards. He tried to escape on a Spanish ship, but fell into the sea and 
was drowned. Kurkut, from his. reside jiee in Laodicea h wrote the 
knights several letters in Greek demanding the liberation of his 
kapijt-basfit and threatening to inform the 'lord Chonochiari.'"" 
The order replied, explaining wliat had happened, and expressing its 
regret at Kemal Reg's deaths but, referring to the threats, it added 
that the order, for its part, had to complain of the continued attacks 
by '^Cortouoli and his companion corsairs" and of devastations made 
by the Turks in the neighborhood of the castle of St- Peter, Finally* 
on July 28 h 1504, the order sent this dry response to the son of the 
sultan r "Most illustrious air, we are good and peaceful friends of the 
lord Chonochiari, and of your own most illustrious lordship* and we 
are always ready to do everything that is Just and honest and due to 
good friends; and to this purpose we are on this island, by order of 
the most serene Christian princes, from whom we have favor and 

43. ItUltfl, rod. 79 h for. 83. Tltkn was eufiuuisiwiieiJ bj James Pesaro lo paint an 
nltirpLocc cgmjTKmcuatlfii cJiLfi victory; Me E. Puu>Fjk;r h Frvbirm in Titian, Afoatty ieone- 
gmptile ftfcw Ygrk, 19(3), pp. I TK— 1 79 and % 1 6. 

44. 1*., hn fqtfiq Euclid II, Cftonodilefl. wtUL L-rccn ocoifi jn Venefiflni and flhorJlan 
ddcontucs of this rifcrltnl. H a Furopeaji corruption of tht h^iim khwhSr, Miwf&vmd-tBr 
(cmpatur). <mb nF the titfci of the Ottoman uiluni. 
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help because we are their sorts; and except them we know no other 
superior, and to God and then to them we have to answer for our 
affairs, and we hope in God that while we do justice, his aid wilt not 
fail us" 4 * 

These and other incidents, 41 however, did not cause a complete, 
break in the truce with the Turks. In ISO?, in giving permission to a 
certain Nidio de' Moralli to arm a brigantint at Cos, the yrder 
forbade him to molest Venetian ships, or to break the truce with the 
Turks within the. stated confines (iimUes Ittduciamm), that is to say , 
on the stretch of sea comprised between Fahtia and Adalia b and tn 
the channel of Chios. 

The relations of the order with Egypt were ambivalent, from the 
time when, around 1505, sultan Kansuh al-GhnrT T although fearing 
the Turks, had drawn oloser to them ttnd received from them provi- 
sions of war h and especially timber, for the ships with wliich he 
intended to dispute with the Portuguese the control of the Red Sea. 
Kansuh received help- even from the Venetians, whose trade in spices 
was mined by Portuguese colonial expansion. In fcaT of being handed 
over to Bayazid> a son 47 of Jem Sultan had fled from Cairo to 
Rhodes- This also could well be a motive for the Ottoman sultan's 
breaking the truce with Rhodes. However, no Turkish attack on 
Rhodes occurred yet. instead 1 there were many naval successes of the 
knights at this time over the Egyptians, fa 1506 near Cos the 
Hospitallers captured seven Egyptian ships wliich had come to devas- 
tate the island. In 1S07 near Crete they captured a large merchant 
ship, called the "Gran Nave Mogarbina," chiefly employed in «any- 
ing spices from Alexandria to Tunis to supply the whole Maghrib. 
The ship was towed to Rhodes; in it were goods of great value, 
spices h cloths, and carpets, and traveler* for whose ransom the 
Egyptians paid heavily. In the same year three Saracen ships were 
captured off Cyprus, 

In 1510 the Egyptian sultan Kansuh sent his fleet to load timber in 
the ports of the Gulf of Alexandre tta, which belonged to the Turks, 
The order learned of this, and on August 6 the grand master Amboiae 
ordered Andrew do Amaral, the chancellor's lieutenant, and Philip 
Villiens de ITsle Adarru the seneschal h the two commanders of the 
order's fleet, to sail toward the gulf, avoiding Cyprus (En order to 
keep the \oyj^ge secret), and, when the Egyptian fleet appeared, to 

45. Mjlta, cod. AO, foli. EJ-flT. For Xwhatrti 11 s« below, 

46. Tn 1505 KEinaL Rime attacked the blinds of N1syroa r TcJoi, and Syjne, and la ]Sdfi, 

47. Ptobably rumed AfuTBd; wjultjlfeJ at Rhodes ► [o£F<hw wirli We (wo hub, after lbs 
Tutialb cudqiifca, in Jajiuaiy ISSj. Cf- Rossi, ^ss«f fa f fwnflHfcfj, p. 43,. irate 2. 
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attack it, and to fight "discreet Ly like wise and experienced men, and 
bravely like knights and gentlemen assigned to the defense of the 
holy faith/' 41 The a ttatlc succeeded; when the two fleets met, on 
August 23, 151th near Alesandietta (Iskenderun), the Egyptian flee I 
was thrown into confusion. Eleven cargo shirts and four battle galleys 
were captured h in sood condition; the other Egyptian ships were 
burned.* 9 

Great changes look place in the ne*t few years. Bayazid II died on 
May 26, 1512; on the whole he had maintained good relations with 
the knights. His son and successor Selim I (15I2-1520) was more 
warlike, and, as we shall see T aggravated the threat to Rhodes. The 
grand master Emery of Amboise died in 1512. Guy of Blancbefort 
was elected his successor, but he was in France, and died before he 
reached Rhodes. His successor was Fabriiio del Carre tto, pitier of the 
tongue of Italy j and admiral a man of great valor, wrtD na d distin- 
guished himself in the defense of the Tort of St. Nicholas against the 
Turks in 1430. Leo X. < 15 13— 1521) was pope, and well disposed 
toward the order h but the struggle between Charles. V and Francis 1 
prevented Europe from giving effective help to the Order when the 
moment of peril arrived. 3 " 

Selim first got rid of his brothers, and then began his conquests in 
1514- by defeating [small, the Safavid shah of Persia. The shah was 
for Selim an enemy to be feared on the eastern front, and one who 
had combined with Christian states to the sultan's loss. Compelled 
after the battle of Chaldimn (fought on August 23, 15 14) to sue for 
peace with the Turks, shah Ismail still cherished plans for revenge . 
He wrote to Rhodes in 1515, asking that the Hospitallers hand over 
to him Murad, the son of Jem Sultan, whom he evidently planned to 
use to stir up trouble for the sultan. The latter, meanwhile, was 
preparing a great enterprise which was to increase tremendously the 
territory of the Turks, and to assure the Ottoman empire of the 
control of the Levant for three eenturies to come: the occupation of 
Syria, of Egypt, and of Arabia, Selim left Constantinople on June 5 1 
1516, and at Marj Dabiq near Aleppo defeated the Mamluk sultan of 
Syria and Egypt, Kamuh, who was killed in the battle (August 24 H 
1516)- Just before the. war began h Kansuh had negotiated with the 

AH. Males, cod, 400l foJ, 224, 

AS. An attOiULt of the bsU]f written by EhfcgrtB A master 10 (he dagj. nT VflJliOi,. Leonard 
Loredan, iz published in Marido SaitiMta, Dlafit, H, wis. J7C1-S71. Auocbci Kccmrit is- 
PaiiLI> tfmflcf tliptomrriw, l[ r 174. 

JO- On ounditloni in Europe ulHl ttlC J>vnn1 sec JC. H. SftLCuiH'T*** L« flnd Ui* Turkish 
Ptrlir PrtKtediniiof&e A utertesn FhihmpHi^nS Sweaty . cjhii K7-*l*ii*pirini*<L 
in tin Carppe sraJ the Lfnttti in the Mfflk As^ami ihe Re rwfoaarwe (LflrMkw, 1974}, no. it 
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knights a renewal of the peace. Tn the terms discussed , beyond the 
usual clauses relative to freedom of trade* and the freeing of Rhodian 
slaves hi Egypt* was a request that merchants from Rhodes shod J be 
permitted to build booths at "Le Smile' h (tiurlus) in the Nile delta, 
where timber for Egypt was. sold, Kansnh could not complete the 
negotiations because of the outbreak of the war in which he was 
lci]]ej r The treaty was, however, signed on November 3, 1516, by his 
successor Tumanbey If, and ratified at Rhodes on November IS- 31 

But only a few months later, Tumanbey was also defeated by 
Selim, and hanged at Cairo on April 13, 1517; Egypt became part of 
the Turkish empire. Up to the end, the Mamluk sultan had asked for 
help from Rhodes; and it seems that he obtained a certain amount uf 
artillery from the knights during the winter of 1 51 6-1 5 17. fl But 
Rhodes had plenty to do in providing for its own defense. 

Rhodes at the end of the fifteen tb century and the beginning of 
the sixteenth, during the masterships of Aubusson> Amboise, arid 
Fabrizio del Carretto, was a unique concentration of force and 
power, art and grace. The siege of 1522, although it partly breached 
the walls, did not materially injure the aspect of the island* and the 
Turks did not touch the fortress, the aaberges of the iangua, the 
buildings of the casteltany, or the magnificent hospital indeed, in 
places they repaired the walls— and they left almost intact the coats 
of arms, the gateways, and the inscriptions. It is therefore not 
difficult for those who today visit Rhodes, restored with loving care 
by Italian archaeologists between 1912 and 1940, to imagine the city 
as it was before the siege of 1522. Passing along the quiet Street of 
the Knights, visiting the restored castellany, standing before the Sea 
Gate or that of St. Catherine, and the towers of the port, traversing 
the walls flanked by bulwarks and deep moats t the visitor Can nave 
the illusion of seeing alive again the Rhodes of four and a half 
centuries ago. One notable element of Rhodes of the knights is, 
however, lacking: the churches and chapels which the Turks changed 
into mosques or demolished h causing the destruction of many works 
of art. [n the ground-plans and portals of some mosques the original 
style of knightly Rhodes survives. Grave damage was done by the 
explosion of a powder magazine in 1856, which destroyed the grand 
master's palace and the church of SL John, the campanile of whieh 
had already been lost in the siege of 1 522. 51 The Golhk style of 

5 1. MnllH, cod. 40S-, Fr>J. 2 1 5; cf. Bosb, Rttt&K TE h J I J. 
5Z. Sarin**, Drir^it XJCIII, wis- 55+ h J95. 

53- Tho Rnmnji CrjthnJii: church flf S(_ Jphfli h rebuilt during (tic ttqlinn gccuprUmrt, hw 
been transformEd by Hie Grata into Lrw Orthodox mhedjjil (19*7); rjn the nidi ifstl lire see 
volume |y of (his wpck, ctmpter: VI, iwiatn B. 
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the Trecento and Quattrocento prevails in the larger buildings, such 
as the palaces of the ianguss on the Street of the Knights, and the big 
hospital, but there are also monuments in Byzantine and in Renais- 
sance style. Even the defensive works of the walled city show the 
meeting and fusion of medieval elements of fortification with the 
perfected technique of the sixteenth-century engineering of flasiiio 
delta Scaly- 
Letters and arts flourished it Rhodes. Latin and Italian were the 
official languages, of the order, for the use of French diminished at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. Many merchants and artisans, 
especially Italian, French, and Catalan, settled there. The bankers 
who o ftett made loans, to the Hospitallers, such as the Bardi and the 
Peruzzi in the earlier years, had banks and storehouses at Rhodes.* 4 
Commerce fluctuated with political change, the order often had to 
break off all relations with the Levantine states. However, it main- 
tained almost constant commercial ries with Alexandria in Egypt 
(where it had, as we have seen, a consul and a.fondttco), and with 
Turkey, the Aegean islands, Crete, the Morea, and even Tunisia. 

Among scholars who visited Rhodes, we may remember the Floren- 
tine Christopher Buondelmonti, who studied Creek there #t the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, Sabba of Castjgliont, a member 
of the order, who lived in Rhodes between ] 500 and 15 OS (and who, 
as a good humanist and archaeologist, gathered a collection of 
antiquities- for Isabella tTLste Gonzaja), William Caoursin, a layman, 
but vice-chancellor (secretary) of the order (we have referred above 
to his history of the siege of 14A0J, and Bartholomew Poli7-iano, 
Aubnsson's secretary, and later Caoursin 's successor as vice-chancel- 
lor until 1522, just before the siege. Byzantine Literature also flour- 
ished in Rhodes; under the Hospitallers, Manuel Geo^gillas composed 
a poem on the pestilence {thanstikon^in Rhodes during 1498-1499. 
To the period of the knights have been ascribed most of the popular 
love songs known as Rkodiekn erailkn poiemata. JS 

[I was clear that the next Turkish move would be directed against 
Rhodes, the nearest Christian possession to the coast of Asia, and 
halfway between Constantinople and recently conquered Egypt. 
Grand master Fabriiio del Carretto hastened the wort of fortifica- 

54. Se? Wflftdm Kcyd, ffiiHairc da ctHiriMt-ti da LttttU ait fftoyef-agVy turns- Fujl^ 
Rayn*LnL : 2 *<Ai. (Leipzig, iSSi-LSM, iept; Ansindnm, 1367), flirt fteuoiHiti, in 
RfJitfrw den papet d'AvlenoH ti tie? cornpfljnffj comrmreieitt n benmiKufr WIG a Ii73 

55, TjjrplwHi fc- Euaflgplklu, Mtadltiiu (Rhodes, 19 IT). On the cuLtvjnl aspect nl 
IJropNaller RtittEei Irt uifltiaJ ssc A. Luttccll, "The HoEpitaEler*' Historical A^viLles: (2) 
lAW-lSlO,"* Annates dt t'Ofdfe ttxiveratn mtiltetre de ttalte, XXV (1961), 145— I5P. 
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tion ; in !520 he brought to Rhodes the engineer and architect Basilic 
della Scala of Vicenza. who reinforced the walls, the moats, and the 
towers according to tlie new rules of Italian military engineering, 
based on the increased attacking force of the new artillery. In his 
work of renovation, which harmonized strength with beauty, lie had 
the uolisihoration of the Sicilian Matthew Gioeno, 

Selim 1 did not hate the- time to conduct a campaign against 
Rhodes, He died in 1520, leaving on the throne his young son 
Suleiman, who hegan his reign by conquering Belgrade in August 
1521. As Selim had in 1516 announced to the grand master of 
Rhodes his victory over tiie Mamluks, so Suleiman, as he sent from 
Belgrade to all his dependents and to other beads of state his "letters 
of victory 1 ' (fethname), did not forget the ruler of Rhodes. The 
grand master was now Philip Villiers de lisle Adam, who had 
succeeded FabriEio del Garret Co on January 22, 1521. It was a letter 
of courtesy according to the usage of the Ottoman chancery, but 
it gave warning to the Hospitallers. Indeed. Suleiman, who knew that 
the Christ' an states were involved in the war between Charles. V and 
Francis L concluded a new treaty with Venice, on December I, 
1 52 1 > which practical]/ assured him of Venetian neutrality; in the 
spring of 1522 he began preparations for an attack on Rhodes, 

In Rhodes at the time were only two hundred and ninety knights, 
fifteen donatl, and about three hundred sergeants (freres sergents 
tf'v/ttt&i), in all 4»£iout slk hundred forming the Convent of the orders 
besides them there were five hundred Genoese sailors and fifty 
Venetian sailors h four hundred soldiers recruited in Crete unknown 
to the Venetian authorities, and a few thousand Rhodiart citizens 
under arms. In all h the defenders numbered perhaps about seventy- 
five hundred. In July 1522 there arrived from Qrete, in defiance of a 
ban by Venice, the military engineer Gabriel Tadino of Martinengo; 
as soon as he arrived he asked for and received the habit of a knight h 
and he played a most useful and valiant role during the siege. 

The Turkish armada, composed of more than four hundred ships, 
part galleys and part transports, with forty thousand rowers, mostly 
Christian slaves h and twenty thousand marine? {az&hi}, reached 
Rhodes on June 24, 1522; part of it anchored off the eastern shore, 
and part went to Marmaris (Hisco on medieval maps), to ferry over to 
the island the land army with which Suleiman had crossed Anatolia, 

56, II is ™>t probnHe ftat it conlHtned <hrcsts; it -am a simple BnnoirrweniHit of vLtl-wjr. 
Far Hit cam^iDiiilanLe belwMn Suleiman pnd [lie B i,nd uv^ei, cf. R055U Asvxliv t 
OOnquiflq, p. 26. 
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With the Turkish fleet was the corsair Muslih-adDin Kurd-Ojshlu, 
who had long been a feared adversary of the Rhodiau navy. By July 
23 the whole Turkish force, with the sultan, had landed on the 
island, and on that day the siege began, From various contemporary 
Turkish and Christian sources one could estimate that the Turks, 
together with reinforcements from Syria and Egypt, amounted to 
about two hundred thousand, but this is> as usual, much exaggerated. 
The elite of the army consisted of ten thousand janissaries, the most 
effective and warlike infantry of the time. Sultan Suleiman, who 
surged the operation from a height of land, had given the supreme 
command to his second vizir h Mustafa Pasha, The Turks h who had 
vast experience in such operations, had brought with them much 
hea^y artillery, and had learned how to protect their batteries with 
trenches and platforms, and how to use mines under the walls of the 
fortress. But many of the mines failed because of Martinengo's 
countermines. 

As in I4&0\ each of the eight tanguvx liad its own post of combat 
on the. wails and parapets. Li the section overlooking the east harbor 
(the later Port of Commerce? were the men of Castile; farther east, 
opposite the bay of Acandia, those of Italy, and then in order those 
Of Provence, England, "Spain" (Aragon), Auvetgne, Germany, and 
France (guarding the MandrakJ). The main Turkish attack did not 
come from the side of the sea, as had occurred in 1480 r That side 
had made a good resistance in 1480, and had recently been heavily 
reinforced. Now the Turks attacked on the land side, especially 
against the posts of Italy, England, and Aragon, Between England 
and Aragon was the tower, (rt bulwark, of St, Mary, which was 
severely battered by Turkish cannon in repeated attacks in August 
ant) September. On September 4 the Turks succeeded in undermining 
and destroying a great par* O f the bulwark of England, and in 
penetrating to the last defenses; hut a counterattack led by the grand 
master in person repulsed the as^la-nts, who on that day lost more 
than two thousand men. On September 9 a formidable attack was 
made at the same spot, but repulsed with the loss of three thousand 
Turks. On September 13 the walls of the tongue of Italy, protected 
by the Carrctto bulwitrlt, were vigorously but unsuccessfully at- 
tacked. Another assault on September 17 brought great losses on 
both sides. A general attack, launched on September 24 L against the 
posts of Italy h Provence, England, and Aragon > preceded by the 
explosion of mines, under their bulwarks, cost the Turks thousands of 
lives. 

Farly in October Suleiman replaced Mustafa Pasha by Ahmed 
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Pasha, beylcrbcy of RumeLi, and had the attack renewed with vigor. 
Meanwhile in the city the courage of the defenders did not flag: 
knights, sergeants, soldiers, sailors, and Rhodian citizens. Even the 
women of Rhodes performed prodigies in aiding the wounded, in 
bringing up ammunition, and in throwing rccJts* pitch, sulphur, and 
burning bitumen. 57 

Aid from the west did not 0OHie r Early in October a small ship sent 
to ask help from Christian princes returned with the news that in 
Naples and Messina formes were gathering to help Rhodes. But the 
hope was vain. A few ships which left England, Spain, and France 
never reached the island. The defenders remained alone to oppose 
the overwhelming enemy, and to face their destiny. At the end of 
October the grand chancellor of the order, Andrew do Amaral of the 
fatigue of Portugal (and Castile), was aecused of committing the 
blackest treason by sending to the enemy" by bow-^wt dispatches 
which told of the precarious state of the defense and urged the Turks 
to continue their attack, lie was tried and put to death. JS 

In November the Turks renewed their assaults against the posts of 
Aragon and Italy; they got across the moats and made breaches in 
the inner curtains, but still they did not crush the defense. Suleiman 
was impressed by his great losses, by tlie approach of winter," and 
hy the probability that pope Hadrian VI #nd emperor Charles V, if 
successful in Italy, would send reinforcements to Rhodes, The suttan, 
therefore, proposed to the grand master that the Hospitallers sur- 
render. 65 The first proposal was indignantly rejected, but then the 
grand master yielded to the prayers of the severely tried citizens and 
the urging of his wisest advisers. On December 9 he called together 
the council of the order, and it voted to accept the terms offered. On 
December 11 two messengers uf the order went to the Turkish camp T 
and on the next day were received by the sultan. 

The sultan said that if the city surrendered, the Hospitallers and 
the inhabitants would have permission to leave t and take their 
property with them; if it did not surrender, the attack would con- 

57. For aeamrtlj oF cbe $jcp: i?c tht l>ibJLa*rapltLca] tuna. A g,nKl mniicni account Jt thai 
fcy CocianJa Eo-LcartJIi, JWpr pvJitia e milftore del. . . oFdtoe dl 5m (nnwn; [, 305--JSfli 
cf. (he biief acoouM of Allur^ dj Rowm in Z. TsrpaiUla, itedeAfeiutfzlU, [| (JM7), 

58. See E. ftrockman, "Rhmdes-lsaS: i" Amaral -Martyr <x Traitor?*" Anmftt de 
Ifyrtlre , . L (fejWHte, JtXtV fiSfifi), IB-15. 

59. Prom October 1S t Jueavy rainfall bepn. P*eri in Nwiembcr Jukn impeded Lbo intact. 
LT. Aoui. Ant&B c CTwjWito, p. 20, aj*d UwEairili, Dp. pjf,. |, 345. 

60. TuxWi* njurws ier that Uit proposal, for jurifcrifJer M rne from the jjrajid mast€i. But 
CtulfiLlan a«*iuiti fcf. Bosb, fstorta, II, j£2) mow wHib certainty th*( Suleiman made ta 
offer in NoramtMr artd rcnewcr] ii on December 10. 
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tinuc until all the defenders and citizens were killed. He we them 
three days to reply. The grand master Ttque&ted an extension of the 
truce > in order to discuss in greater detail guarantees for the people 
of the island. Suleiman was angered by this request, either because he 
thought it concealed a wish to gain time, or because of the arrival, on 
December I4 S of a ship from Crete, with a few Hospitallers and 
Venetian volunteers aboard who had slipped through the Venetian 
blockade-; he therefore renewed the aasaulL On December 17 a final 
attack on the walls of the post of Aragon brought considerable gains, 
to the Turks. On the rest day the grand master surrendered, and the 
terms were defined on December 20- The knights had twelve days to 
leave Rhodes. The inhabitants were guaranteed security of person, of 
property N and Of religion, and were exempted for five years from the- 
levy of boys to enter the corps of janissaries, 1 * L However, on Decem- 
ber 24 and 25 a few Turkish units entered the fortress^ and sacked it 
briefly, until halted. 

On December 25, the grand master appeared at Suleiman's divan, 
accompanied by his generals and ministers; he was treated with 
honor and respect. Suleiman himself entered the city 42 on December 
27, and returned old Villiers de Hale Adam's visit at the grand 
masters palace. 

On January 1, 1523, after visiting Suleiman, tlie grand master 
embarked on the galley Santa Maria. The rest of the knights left on 
the galleys Santa Caterina and San Giovanni^ the "great ship" of 
Rhodes, tme galleon, and one bark. Shortly thereafter the island of 
Cos and the castle of St- Peter at Bod rum in Anatolia surrendered^ 
the other islands had been occupied during the siege. 

Having left Rhodes, the grand master, with the surviving Hospital- 
lers and many Rhodian citizens who wished to follow him, stopped 
in Crete, and arrived at Messina In Sicily on March 1 , Thence he went 

SI. Chrii4s.it aKouucs aptult hho cr u proonlw nut lit prirfatw the nhurcdies: t>ias ii Ml 
pcobable. On Ihfc FilHsfi would nnt tuve agrted lb Such all tdftfif DUeait. The Fact U Ulat ttl* 
^hutchce were mmed ipin masqati; oa Friday. JajniBiy l„ 1S23, SiJeiitian Made hLa ririjuL 
prsper in the frnmn church at S4. JoHn. For the Turtith celeb ratio™ after Uie wiifliia!, W* 
Rassu "Nimto riwicne," HSviita distudierfe/rteli, XV 97-302. 

62. A trwlilinn hi! Lt (ba< Suleiman entered hf Si. Atbartiiilla'ti fitifCj beEMe S(- M&Tjf 1 ! 
tr>wcT t jpti thai ha taxi ft clo«rl so- that no one *lss cauld puaj thjuiiEh (he Bat? wTwre lie 
1ttd made JldE vls-torioui entrance. Tn support of [tdfi mdHian, some hiitariunsaod aielBfilo- 
gfin cite- ait imctipttor in Ptiin on rba exterior of the basllnu in front of St, Jfery'? 
tower. But a caieFul rtjtdlris of IrUi JiBaiptLori prove? th»[ it only rteotds that in 937 A.H. 
(A.D. liHifl) tbii bhtlion ma? repaired at SuJeimaji h a ordcia {and Lt is Vnawn thai Utt± 
section of the wall *ui badly ill In ad In the 3\Cit of. 1S22). No mfin Uoit flf Ud £a(e Is mad* in 
the inscription- Tlw qmuilarL la cbuLf Ird by E. Rond, ,L L h lKrlikii» onoroana Id rJerslnno ml 
bratiow delta. Tan* dJ S. Mailfl. a Rodi," in Ann. dcBtr R. Sfaohr &ttt. di Attnc, Vlt! 
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to Civitavecchia, and met pope Hadrian Vl in August 1523. A I the 
end u f 1523 he began to treat with Charles V for the cession, of the 
islands of Malta and Gozo as a new residence for (lie order, Negotia- 
tionii with the new pope 1 Clement VII, were protracted fur several 
years, because of various judicial and political questions, including 
objections by the Maltese, and hesitation by the knights to assume 
the obligation imposed uyon them to take over the defense of Tripoli 
as well as the Maltese islands. The act of cession was finally signed by 
Charies V on March 24, 1530, at Caatelfranco, and the grand master 
took up his residence at Malta on October 7 6, 1530. During those 
years, Villicrs de Hsle Adam had cherished the hope of reconquering 
Rhodes A conspiracy of Rhodian citizens who rem lined faithful to 
the order had been organized in Rhodcs h and the .Hospitaller An tunic 
Bosio had entered into communication with them t to plan an out- 
break in Rhodes to coincide with a projected naval attack from the 
west. But in 1529 Bosio, who had gone to Rhodes, told the grand 
master that the plot had failed, having been repressed by the Turks. 
And so the order hastened its negotiations for the cession of Malta, 
Gozu, and Tripoli ; held the latter from 1530 to 1551, when it was 
captured by the Turks; and defended Malta heroically in the great 
siege of 1565." 

Memories of Rhodes followed the order to its new seat in Malta. 
There were built in M^lta churches and palaces with the same names 
as those in Rhodes: the churches of St. John, St. Catherine, and Our 
Lady of Victory, and the auherges of the langves- In Malta are 
preserved An important part of the archives of the order relating to 
the Rhodian period, when it was in fact what it purported to be, an 
eastern bulwark of Latin Christendom against the Ottoman menacc. 

6*. Cf. R. Vilaitini. "I CavaLlcti fli S. CmdylhhiI da RoJi n MjJta: -fiatCBtiY? dfclu- 
mstiph*," Ardttviuw mtiHen&s. \\ {1955), 1*7-237. 
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JL he steps taken at Acre in 12S5 to overcome the Angevin party's 
opposition to the recognition of the Cypriote Icing Henry II as king 
of Jerusalem have been called "the one brilliant exploit of a long and 

Ilia- itinilirrl bitolloBraplijE!! ref=™riDa vrort ii C D. Coltfi*m b Bibttogrtpfyy °f CypfT"* 
(illL ed. fcy G- J*ffery h Njoosij, 192°). Tbo smiraJ id Cotihatn'j Eyttrpm Cyfyv-' Material 
for jt tftsiory □/ Cypmi {2nd rd. t Caoibridjh. 19(18) complemented by T- A. 13. 
JH^bptb'i Suppfomentcry Grptrpl? cm Cypmt 0 jSltU, Nlcttda. 19*1-1945); ?« Jlso L. 
da- Mil Lilt»> «d h }iQ\tV*ikt pruivti dc Ihitlcrirt dc Chypte {BiWlOthAqu* dc I'Ecclt da* 
tfiaJreSv. XXXII h X?tX[V h XM3CV; Pa T ii. iB71-]fl74), Wlritll ton.[Lnu« the (rilleclirrniF 
3&UNS materials in vnls. II tod [II nf HDS JiiUOitt tff (flf CVUijirf Wtff Sc «£jh? 
JfJ. . . iJW/pwr [J yd!*., PariE, ]SS2-LAtil). 

In-rliwidual chronicler includo Bauc-ad-UDn il- H Aln[. "A-MOlint of ttB Cortquait -nf L\prU! 
(1424-r.42&V It«im. M. H. Ziada and lobji L LaMonfc in ^nrcwirc ^ djfairfrif,r <fe 

pT/ttftbgie *f diiistw* Uritntalei el tfto-WJ, VII 0939-l?44) h 241-264; Funceira Alfhadd 
Hud DiDmedes Strartiboidi, tjtwriifiiti d? fTAyiJJflf,. ed. R. de Hj? ]jErio (CDll6C(ifttl des 
□ocgmHiis inedLu air Itiiaiolra d* FntHJC t 1 vols,. Paris, ] S9 1 - 1 &93): Flado BusUoti. 
CJiraralgcNi dt rtte de Ct\ypre r «J. R L de Mai Lfltrir (r'ftif., Milung&s hesfaciquea, no, 3. Paris, 
1496)1 Gfotpo Buatrom yipevtxAv eCtjrjwtf, in K. N. Sarrtas, *d,> HfmiiJUN Bufturf^Kiv, IT 
fVeoLce. Iff73)i HuGD afZaTiirk Zfj^i*?J iirjAf ^rttrmSWlt fed. P. 1u™hb^ hch h 1394; 

rxflWtS 1HFU- in MqsnliBai]': and Mai UUl&'l COtlCd Ions, died at*™); lean FriHOaiL. 
Ojnyiriqwes de France.. . murty nBUont and IrsmstationE suitable); GiarfiarKaKO Lore- 
ffaoo ("HCJu'l ClhlCt") Hftiorft d<i' re 1 Luf^rumi fBDla|jiia. 1647; |-/CHCh trajli- h 1 w)Li., 
Patiiv 1 ?32>; Estkrine dc LiLsiensn, Oi(iro%raflia a hmt ftiuotto mlvertate dtslf aatade 
Cipra , , . (Bfllcfiim, FcmicIi tmiu. r hna. Ij*!M111he t4agt\9$l*t, J **z it<r! cc " tc * rn ' 

{/IS ifK JtrVC-f t^nrf ofCypnAf enliikd "CftfVtfitle" (ed. flJld tmns- H- H. DawfcLnfl r 3 VK>Ll., 
OrFncd. 1931); GuiDiunmb do MajellaJU L, Li Frist jfAhnmadrie tm chKmiquc da Mi Fieffi I* r 
4« lAiftgaau (Ed. L. dc Mai iHtrift, Stfrt4ce ds I'Oriorit lalin t i*(je Jiiitariiiue. no. 1, GenAYa. 
1577); fhilippB da Mtiiieres, Songe <fn vM pifrrm (ponidrw pubL by L da Mu Ladir id 
HaiOttf, ll h 1 1* ff-); J^ent Vila X Petri TTrOtttaSH, in. A CM Senciomm (faJlr 19) W\d *d- J- 
Sme-t {TeKlua et aCudia tiiatotiia C^nrifLiftiia, <*>- X llon» r 1954); EmurirjnJdJ dr 
Mmiirttot, ^wriiriH fed. L. Dpiiet d'Arcq, G VD li., P^iti r 1*51-1 863); *i»d Pero TbI«i, 
Thi^If dmf MJ5-I439 (trans- M. Uttt, Loi*d^, 1926). 

Modern UeHMfcsl treatmeoits start with J. P. Reuiriafd, h^flcf^sf CfjcfrrpfiJic tfcj 
KHrtisrHtAn Cy-pcm (2 mli, h ErlMigrn, 1766-17*3) art D- Jauna, fifisoSs-e gtrmatr dr* 
rtwumet de Ory^c , , , wmpnf wnr Jcj cmisada ei... S'empk? vttwmf 0 ^ls- n t«yd*Ti, 
USSX follpwrf T»y L- d= Max biLriaMJrf Keltihm poflf^uer cf evnnoi^ * J"JJ«a 
Jtfiwwe awe i7r> A CSjjit . . . (BiWiDiTiiqut. da. itoutt Jce diarfet, V[-V[[ - ?nd sat.. 
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otherwise unhappy rcfen.." 1 But over his kingdom of Jerusalem, of 
which he proved to be the last de facta sovereign, Henry's reign 
tested only sis years- From his succession to the throne uf ttyprus as 
an epileptic boy of fourteen, on May 20, 1285, upon the premature 
death of his eider brother John U until his own death in 1324 
Henry's life was beset with troubles- The first major disaster he had 
to face was the fall of Acre on May 18, 1 291 . 

This landmark in history denoted the end of Frankish rule in Syria, 
even though the Templars lield out at Tortosa (An tardus, now 
Tortus) until August 3 h at Chateau Pelerin (AthJith) until August 14, 

7-T[| n ]BiH-lfl43) and Ififtuiri dt I Ute tie Chyprr (dtfld ibov*)- Has La-trfc had proriauir/ 
puWishai rba ftiEt Jiiirnrmptii: arid t(giJljCB"(P ,,ic tia»rJaL, Nrtfa ia mcuvtsi^f ct ta 
fflwpw rftff toSt tie Chyprc . , . (BlnUolhique- dn f^oa-lc dea chHrt<", V, lS43-lfl«): ailier 
Hvdiej art UiftB by I?, de Jtoajats, "Numismniiiiiio dfcj tait iHtinnfc ChyKW*;' In U F. J. d* 
gp D k r , cd H Mmfcinwtfjitf J« cmtarfes {Part, 184U pp. 7J-1 12, Gnat*™ Schlindltenu, 
NiiMttaittqw de lOrient istto (P*rn, 1J78, aurppl. L*&2; uf'- 13?*> ^ S(flto> 
^r^AJe df I'Orient foltti (wtftl F- CbalaJiaaii and A- BlajriWI, Paiii, 19*31 In. 1B69 E, 
Pjlnurie[ h i "Fill de t4b™ * IJ**1 ^ ■ ■ - d"An*Brtlft n apreniBd in KH€ r Arm., 1; Karl 
Hcrqnel jmTjUfilsd Clfeirij£Sr mJfl u™T AaKTfVw £V™n6, jTiijiilfLtfWtf w?u Q-'pem 

(R^mslHLijt, 1870) 4H"l Cypriote Kmkss^t'i™ '-^toff* (Halle, l Ml); 

TrtLwccn th== Hppaartd. Wlflkm Stubns, Tjfif Mzdieral Klfisdomt afCypna aw/ Aw#*h 
(Ojffo*^ 1B7S>; Mns Litrk added ttffe tfe C^jvtf. £r itriMriwr prijtAie ei set wpjuerfiwilu 
jfwjwkms* (FariJ. IS790, H1 Ctncjilogia dflt noil d= Ch^pta dn la. m*iwn d* Lusipism." 
ArcJdiW? wiicTD. XXI {L&B1), 309-3S9 (chart at end), aod H, Hl3toir=*£**^tthE™flues Utins 
da Tifc de Caiypre," Jk-J^« <fc JYMfirf fori* U (I8S4>, 207-3 later prcbtiia.iti.Til 
jiudiu are J. Hact=tt ? HHary of fas Orthodox Church vf Cypms-- ■ fA.D- 4S-t8?8) 
(LowLoji, 190 1> and L Krahier, L'£gtne it tWrteatm fnoyt/t £st (2nd ed.,Parli, 1**7>, In 

1886 Uiert appeared. I. J. Herurilui'i diaKHition (Baao) "Dcr UIkKrII AlcxandriEiu durdt 
Pfllcf i jut dear arabiwtKTi t^uflllfl . . . dujtfst^lJt-" N. loiga (Joies) pubUsricJ J 1 **!^ 
J f tfkfktes (1327-1405) ti if ere(»A ™ JT/r* t/4cip (BiWi^thAqu* ii* L'Ecole d=s hnui«a 
^vd«, HO, Paiis, !S?6) und *t tKtrstis pour servlr i i'hiit&ltt Jpj croivdei tat 
XV* sSct (3 tl* m flcvtff (Wfflf Efl^ IV-YX1I, 1 BM-lW I , and iepBiatelj , h P»ri) h 

] 89Cj_l 9fl2 ; (nu| t IV-VI, BucharfiSL, J91S-1?16)l Art Uld aKWlectiufl art L»a<«] pi 
CaiiUlJe Edlflit, i 'Art jpihtyht tt ia RMatsitftcs f« CfypM ^lE- f P^xut. lS*^ and 
June raxrDwIr in Htttwtt F- ThtForswS of fate™™ £W!M"d iy Gkuxknv . . . (Lan- 
do... 1h-|5>- 

OLtBJ (wentLath-cfenlUiy wurVr, of ^IW Hic](*i*e Q*« till II met, ftKt Cyptm. ' 

(Munidi, L*0lr flo ithik puhl-}: t. J- BaimBdjinn, "h»i Luusnarn [slc| . , , an trou* da la 
Pbtito Aiminle^ A>arflffJ aeifrig^ Cl-XVICI {= LOcti m., vd. V!l| IKS), S'ty-SM; J. 
Del*virJe Ls Routs, UsffospimHerien Tene Sainte ttk&typrefHOti-lZify I 
J bUIiothI, "Da b. Ua.tr d4 k pecto da tliyptc p«t 1b buuttlM ttfiltiiiit d«i Lualjaar (14M)," 
Lt Moyrn XXXIV 2nd *r. r vaJ. XXV, 1913), 64-71, M. H, liada, H Ttw MftTolui 
ContjotiL of Cyprus ip (6a FLflmiith Cmtiny r 1h tfH^fut or rtt teeuttr of Am of the 
UniT&sity ofEsypt, T-[l (Cairo. 19JJ-l93i}^ and Sir ftoma flklLH rrneistral 4 History of 
Cyprus (4 Tpks,, caxubildni, |9+0-lW?>, n and UJ. Since Shr Hawif Luk* 1 ! Jeb.Hi. 
Basmadjian h 5 (qbl*J tare been shaded hy Hunt urCdUBt W. H. Riidi-CaUcnfteia, fAe 
flwj^nrJrt. asrAtfmWp*. JmoT fAa 5i™ttuft f/ tk* Armcnc^ltfctafi DymuttoS 

(Lidjon, L961J. The cliHpter and the next *eia edktad after the aatinw'a fealti hy Hairy W. 
Ham/d. 

1. Sln^^tdtaefoiKins^tofCyfims^ Armenia, p. 25. 
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an J on the islet of Ruad {Aiadus> h opposite Tortosa, until 3303. 1 [t 
is true that the fail of Acre was a disaster to the crusading movement 
in general father tiiati to the kingdom of Cyprus in psrtEc-ular, No 
doubt the latter became somewhat congested, with the Templan and 
the Hospitallers, the ecclesiastics and baronage of Jerusalem < flocking 
to Cyprus together with the lesser refugees, who tended to be a drain 
on the island's resources. On the other hand d Cyprus was able to 
absorb a substantial part of the Syrian trade of Genoa and Venice, 
while its monarch, relieved of his mainland preoccupations as king of 
Jerusalem, could concentrate on the problems of his island reatm, 
which were not wanting. 

A futile attack by the galleys of pope Nicholas IV and king Hent y 
On the Karamanian coast of AJaya ("Scandelore' 1 or Candeloro) 
^tunjE the MarnJuk sultan al-Ashraf Khalil into tlireatening that "Cy- 
prus, Cyprus, Cyprus" should bear the brunt of Ms reprisals. This 
danger was removed by al-Ashraf assassination in December 1 293 ; 
and the growing Venetian and Genoese commercial activities in the 
island brought to it increasing wealth, though at the cost of the 
trading, and other privileges which these repubJies exacted ; those 
privileges were to become a tanker that would eventually destroy the 
integrity of the kingdom. Meanwhile Genoa and Venice carried their 
mutual hostilities into Cypriote waters and even onto Cypriote soil, 
as when in 1294 a Venetian fleet destroyed the battlements of the 
Genoese fort at Limassol. 

In 1300 Henry, in conjunction with the Templars and the Hospital- 
lers, equipped an expedition againsE Egypt and Syria which accom- 
plished tittle more than a series of marauding raids, Accompanying the 
expedition was one of the king's brothers, AmaJriCj titular lord of Tyre, 
who later in the same year was on Ruad at the head of a small force de- 
signed to take part with an army of Ghazan, the Persian Jl-khan, in 
combined operations against the Saracens, The Mongols, who failed to 
arrive until February 1301, -contented themselves with raiding north- 
ern Syria as far as Horns and then went home* whereupon Amalrie 
and his men returned to Cyprus, their purpose unfulfilled. 

It would have been better for Cyprus, and especially for king 
Henry > had Amalrie never come back. For this disloyal prince, upon 
whom his brother had conferred the dignities (now purely nominal) 
of lord of Tyre and constable of the kingdom of Jerusalem > gradually 

2. AboA CTDiLUfct, ftiftvirz da trpfadss st da royauMt ftvm: He jinwrfem. Ill (Paris, 
npt. 1MB). 7«icf. vol. II at [his wvr.k, ?. 
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formed the design of ousting Henry from power and taking his place, 
in effect if not in form. To this tml he enlisted the support of 
another brother, Aimery, constable of Cyprus, many of the leading 
members of Uie powerful [belin clan including his (and Henry's) 
brother-in-law Balian of Ibelin, prince of Galilee, and Philip of 1 belin h 
count of Jaffa, the ill-fated last grand master of the Templars, 
Jacques de Molay, and a majority of the high court. Loyal to the 
Jt ing- although Ibchns— were his mother queen Isabel and her brother 
Philip, the seneschal, together with "many others who did not 
consent to this evil deed." Amalric was married to tin Armenian 
princess, also named Isabel, daughter of Leon III and sister of 
Hetoum IT, Toros III, and Oshin, kings of Cillcian Armenia, and he 
could count on the support of his Armenian connections on Hie 
mainland. Toros was doubly his brother-in-law, for he had married 
Margaret de Lusignan, a sister of Amalrte and king Henry. 

The reasons alleged for Henry's supersession were his malady h his 
apathy In the face of Saracen an.d Genoese aggression,, his failure to 
support his relatives on the throne of Cilician Armenia against the 
Moslems, general maladministration > liis inaccessibility to those seek- 
ing justice, and so on. But the overwhelming balance of opinion of 
the chroniclers and historians of Amalric T s usurpation supports the 
kins against his accusers/ 3 the evidence is convincing that Amahlc 
was impelled by no loftier motives than personal ambition. If he 
contented himself with the titles of governor and regent (gubermtor 
ei rector) of Cypms h it may well have been because he feared to 
alienate opinion at home and abroad (the papal curia, for example, 
was on Henry's side) by proceeding to the extreme lengths of 
deposing, and even putting to death, the anointed king. 

By April 26, 1306, the plana of the lord of Tyre had come to 
maturity after sis months of preparation. That evening the rebel 
leaders went to the palace, where the king was tying sick, and read to 
him a declaration to the effect that the barons, convinced that the 
public weal required the government to be taken out of his hands, 
had entrusted it to his brother Amalric as governor and regent; the 
declaration included an undcrtakins to meet all the king's needs from 
the revenues of the kingdom. Henry, who had hitherto disbelieved 
warnings of his brother^ impending treachery, vigorously and indig- 
nantly protested but could do no more; the towns and castlrs were 
already in the hands of the usurper, whose men also took possession 



"i. Hill, Hwiar? a/ Cyprus, II, Jlf-m 
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of the estates and revenues of the royal domain. Three days, tater the 
masters of the Temple and the Hospital appeared as mediators and 
embarked on negotiation, lasting as many weeks, for an agreement 
between the helpless king and his opponents. This agreement, assur- 
ing certain revenues to Henry, the queen-mother, ami others, and an 
establishment for the Icing, «45 confirmed in 1307 by a charter, 
sealed (though never signed) by the king and approved by the high 
court. Amalric's coup d*£tui net only had been successful but had 
secured a measure of legality, obtained from the king under duress. 

Despite this agreement the king's position steadily deteriorated: 
Ajnahie took every opportunity to remove Henry's friends to a safe 
distance, and early in 1308 extorted from him under threats Against 
his personal liberty a written patent appointing the lord of Tyre 
governor of tlie kingdom for life. But Henry, deeply aggrieved at his 
ill-treatment, to which was. now added the removal from his custody 
Of his much-loved nephew (and eventual successor) Hugh, declined to 
accept the homage of those who had received from AmaJric grants 
which involved feudal service to the crown, and his refusal caused 
embarrassment fo the usurper, Amalric was further exasperated by 
fear that the expected pctssasium through Cyprus of participants in 
the new crusade ordered by pope Clement V and the king of France 
would reveal to the world the unsoundness of his position. 

During 1309 he continued to put increasingly heavy pressure On 
the king to make full submission, but Henry refused to yield more 
than he had done already. Finally, at the end of January 1310, 
Amalric and his brother Aimery the constable forced then way at 
night into the king's chamber and, despite the vehement protests of 
the queen-mother-made, according to Amadi, in a mixture of 
French, Greek and Arabic-and of the king + s sisters, put him on a 
horse {he refusing to touch the saddle-bow or take the reins) and sent 
him under escort to Famagusta. As he was being led away, Henry 
warned his brother that he would "last but a short time in the 
kingdom of Cypres, having laid his foundations in bad ground." lie 
was to prove a true prophet. A few days later Henry was transported 
to the Cilician port of Ay as (Lajazzo) and placed in the custody of 
Amalric*s brother-in-law and supporter, the shifty fishin, king of 
Cihc-ian Armenia. The queen-m other remained in Cyprus under close 
guard. 

The nest phase of this sorry story was inaugurated with the arrival 
in Cyprus early in March 1310 of a papal nuncio^ canon Raymond de 
Pins, charged by the pope and the king of France with the task of 
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reconciling Amalric and king Henry. The nuncio made it clear to 
Amalric that opinion in Europe was against him, but the lord of 
Tyre, while willing to increase the king's allowance and permit 
Henry s after agreeing to his conditions, to return to Cyprus declared 
(hat lie would never surrender the governorship. So the nuncio next 
proceeded to Cilicta to convey these term J to the king and actually 
induced him to accept them, an achievement rather difficult to 
understand after Henry's stubborn defense vf his rights through four 
perilous years. The explanation may be that the close and harsh 
confinement to which he was being subjected in the Cilician fortress 
of Lampion had now caused him to abandon all hope. 

At all events, by the end of March the nuncio was back in Cyprus 
with Henry's agreement and presented it to Amalric for confirma- 
tion. But the governor delayed affixing hts signature, possibly owing 
to preoccupation with the arraignment of the Templars, which had 
already been initiated in f'aris in 1 307 and now opened, so far as the 
members Of the order in Cyprus were concerned, in April 1310, a 
few days after the nuncio's return. He was destined never tusign it at 
all because on June 5 he was murdered in the palace by his favorite, 
Simon de Montolif, who then escaped from Nicosia, was believed to 
have made his way on board some ship, and was never heard of again. 
While the motives for this deed have remained obscure, they have not 
been traced to any organized conspiracy by adherents of the king, 
whom Amalric had been able either to banish or to keep in subjeo- 
(ion 

Nevertheless, with the usurper dead, the loyalists lifted up their 
heads and, rallying round the queen, took immediate steps to recall 
the people's allegiance to their lawful ruler. The constable Aiitiety 
indeed, bucked by the murdered man's widow Isabel, titular lady of 
Tyre, quickly secured from the high court the nomination as gov- 
ernor in Amalric's place. But he was unable to maintain himself for 
tyng in the face of the strong sentiment in Henry's favor that was 
manifested by the knights and the towns, Limassol and Paphos 
declated for Henry, and one Aygue de Bessan was chosen as captain 
of the army and lieutenant of the king for the whole of Cyprus. 

Negotiations were now opened with king Oshjn to secure Henry's 
return from Cilicia. Fur by June 13 the king had been proclaimed in 
Nicosia; the chancery had returned to the palace; and the constable 
with his henchman the prince of Galilee had come to terms with the 
queen, in consideration of her undertaking to do her best to secure 
pardons or amnesties for those who made their submission. Through- 
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out the tortuous actions which followed on the part of the lady 
Isabel, the constable, the prince of Galike f and theii dwindling band 
of supporters, the queen-mother played a part of statesmanlike 
moderation so that \ ferry might return to a united rather than a 
divided kingdom. 

These tortuous actions need not be described in detail. They 
amounted to delaying tactics on the part of Isabel, the constable, and 
the prince, aided and abetted by ting Qshin in Cilieia, in the hope 
that the situation m{ght somehow be reversed in their favor or that, 
failing thts, there might at least be assured the safety of Isabel and 
her children, But h although they contrived to postpone He]iry + s 
return for some weeks^ they were unable ultimately to prevent it. By 
the beginning of August an agreement had been concluded with 
Oshin providing for Henry 1 ? departure for Cyprus simultaneously 
with the return of the Lady of Tyre and her children to Cihcia, 

To the end there was bad faith on the part of the Armenians, who, 
after Isabel had actually landed at Ayas, tried to seize the boat in 
which Henry was being conveyed to his galley. The attempt was 
foiled by the vigilance of the Cypriotes, and the king, safely aboard h 
was visited by Isabel's son Hughet,, who made his submission, offered 
his services, and was well received. Thereupon Isabel herself decided 
to follow suit and h 'throwing herself at Henry's feet begged for 
pardon, assuring him that lie would Icam in time that her guilt was 
less than was imputed to bci\ and offering to Swear allegiance. Then 
she opened a box and handed to Henry the crown, scepter> ring, and 
seal* which her husband had seized from the Franciscans, with wliom 
they had been deposited, Silt begged the king to punish the authors 
of her husband's death. The king rep tied briefly-for the fleet was 
ready to sail-jtceeptina her excuse so far she personally was 
concerned; but place and time were not suitable for him to receive 
her oath. He regretted that her husband had died with such a sin 
upon his soul, and promised to do hit best to purchase his absolu- 
tion. ^ On August 27, 1310, after nearly seven months of exite and 
four year? and four months of exclusion from the exercise of his 
authority, Henry landed at Famagusta, wJiere Ids- return was cele- 
brated with three days of rejoicing. In Nicosia, where he was greeted 
"as though he had risen from the dead," the festivities were even 
more prolonged. 

The period of Amalric*s usurpation (1306-1310} saw two events of 
an importance in crusading history far transcending the ton fines of 
the kingdom of Cyprus. One was the inquisition by pope Clement V, 
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acting a: the instigation of Philip IV of France, into the affairs of the 
Knights Templar, which was to culminate in that order's dissolution 
in 13 1 2; the other was the acquisition of the island of Rhodes by the 
Knights Hospitaller, operatic from Cyprus, which had been their 
temporary headquarters since tlie fail of Acre/ 

During the four years of his governorship Amalric struck coin* of 
two distinctive types, both now of the greatest rarity r The earlier 
type retained Henry's name on the obverse, combined with Amalric's 
on the reverse, which beats the legend Amalricus Gubematar Cipri. 
The second type> reflecting the deterioration of Henry's position, 
omits all mention of him. The obverse hears the inscription Amal- 
ricus Tirertsb Dominus Cipri Gubematw et Rector, surrounding the 
Lusignan Hon in two concentric circles; on the reverse the words 
terusalem et Cipri Regit Fiitus encompass a shield impaling the arms 
of Jerusalem and Cyprus, The gras and demi-grus of the second type 
aie from the artistic point of view among the handsomest examples 
of the Lusignan coinage. 

Necessarily the first concern of the restored king Henry, thirty-nine 
years old on his return from dispossession and exile, was to lecture 
the persons of Amalric's principal supporters. Some of these com- 
plied with his command to give themselves up, others had to be 
sought out: the king's brother Aimcry the constable, Balian of ibeh'n, 
titular prince of Galilee, Philip of Ibelin h titular count of Jaffa, with 
Other disloyal knights, made submission and public confession of 
their treason and threw themselves on the royal mercy. They were 
not immediately put to death 1 although this might have proved a 
more clement fate: they were committed to rigorous confinement in 
the castles of Ky rente and the more inaccessible Ruffavento. The 
Ibelins perished in Kytenla in 1316, the constable probably about 
the same time, 

Toward his sister-in-law Isabel, the usurper Amalric's widow, on 
the other hand, Henry showed more leniency than was characteristic 
of the age. Nine weeks after his restoration he allowed her and three 
of her sons to reenter Cyprus and in the follow big year, 1311, to 
return with her family and household to Cilicia. She might have done 
better to remain where she was* for she ultimately met her death (in 
1323) hi an Armenian prison at the instance of the regent of her own 
country, Oshiu of Corycus. 

Three major matters of external importance engaged Henry's atten- 
tion after his restoration, in addition to the local one of striving to 
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rehabilitate the economy of the royal domain and the kingdom in 
general, seriously dislocated by Amalrk^s intrusion. The war against 
the Saracens was of course in ever-present preoccupation of the 
rulers of Cyprus, however urgent might be their more immediate 
problems h even when no military or naval operations weTe in prog- 
ress; and on crusading policy Henry *s envoys presented to pope 
Clement V a reasoned statement recommending "Cyprus rather than 
Armenia a£ a base, Egypt lather than Armenia or Syria as the 
objective," 6 Such had in fact been the opinion a little earlier of 
Edward [of England, who had ruled that Egypt must be the first 
paint of attack > followed by Palestine and Constantinople in that 
order; and such was the policy to be adopted in due course by 
Henry's great-nephew Peter f. 

The second matter concerned the arraignment of (lie Knights 
Templar. Their trial, resumed after a temporary interruption caused 
by Amalric's murder, resulted in their being cleared of the diarges 
brought against them, an outcome unwelcome to pope Clement V, 
and still more so to his patron, Philip IV of France, who was intent 
on the order's dissolution. A new trial t ordered in 1311 to be held in 
Nicosia, produced the desired result; the properties of the Temple in 
Cyprus, including the historic commandery of Kolossi near TJnta^s^l, 
were allotted to the Knights Hospitaller. 

A third difficulty involved the Genoese, already troublesome in the 
first period of Henry's feign not only by reason Of the preponderat- 
ing influence derived from their huh! on the island's commerce but 
by the manner in which they made free of Cypriote territorial 
waters, and even the mainland of Cyprus, in their perennial hostile 
encounters with their rivals the Venetians. Now, in 1311, although 
Genoa was officially at peace with the Kingdom, three Genoese galleys 
made a piratical raid on the district of Paphos, followed in 13 16 by a 
more extended one with a force of eleven galleys. Henry had the 
spirit to retaliate by imprisoning all the Genoese of Nicosia and 
keeping them in confinement until 1320, when a truce between the 
two states was negotiated through the mediation of pope John XX II. 

On the morning of Marx;h 31, 1324, Henry was found dead in bis 
bed n after having been out hawking the previous day. Dante's refer- 
ence to him in the Paradise (XfX, J 45-148), 

In earnest of (Jiis day, e'en now arc Jieard 
Wailing and gjtmnsin Fam^aosln's streets 
And Nicosia's, grudging ?t Lteir beast 
Who keepefh even footing with the rest, 

6. UU^fNttjrft/tyFnv, n f 278. 
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may reasonably te ascribed to anti-French prejudice. Henry, physi- 
cally handicapped by his epilepsy, grossly ill-used by two of his 
brothers and their supporter^ among liis. own subjects, was for his 
day not a bad man and not a bad king; we may well feel able to 
accept the verdict that +h as so often happens after an unquiet reign, 
he outlined all his enemies and died rather resetted than not, . . . 
When he had been able to exercise independent authority he had 
used it welli he had welcomed the refugees from Acre and fortified 
Famagosta; he contributed largely to the judicial decisions which 
formed the supplement to the Assizes, and he established a strong 
judicature in Cyprus." 1 One may commend the tenacity with which 
he endured his sufferings at the hands of his enemies, "which would 
have been remarkable even in one who was not the \ictim of physical 
infirmity / ia He had worn the crown of Cyprus for Just under 
thirty-nine years, 

Henry had married, in 13-17, a Catalan princess, Constance h daugh- 
ter of Frederick [I, king of Sicily. He was probably impotent and the 
marriage was childless. He was therefore succeeded -since Amalric's 
sons were debarred on account of their father's treason- by his 
favorite nephew Hugh T son of his brother Guy, who had been 
constable of the kin^ym until his death in 1302 or I303 t when he 
was followed in that office by the disloyal brother Aimery. Trie wise, 
patient, sorely tried queen-mother, Isabel of Lbetin, who limd seen her 
family so bitterly and tragically torn asunder, survived khig Henry by 
only a few weeks. His widow Constance married Leon V of Armenia. 

Hu^h IV and his consort Alice of Ibelin, his second wife, were 
crowned as the- sovereigns of Cyprus in Nicosia cathedral two weeks 
after the new king's accession; a month later the royal euuple 
established the precedent of being crowned as sovereigns of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem in the cathedral of Famagusta, the city nearest 
to the lost mainland. The early years of the reign saw negotiations 
for treaties with Genoa and with Venice designed to stabilize the 
troubled relations between Cyprus and the two powerful and rival 
maritime republics, each with its close commerdjil interests in the 
kingdom. Other foreign cities and communities, such as Muntpellier, 
Florence, and the Catalans, also developed their activities in this 
island so btessed by nature and geography ; and it was toward the 
middle of the fourteenth century* that is to say in the time of Hugh 
IV, that Famagusta, its principal port-busy, wealthy , and cosmopoli- 
tan- attained its position of eminence among the dcheltes of tlie 
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Levant. The Westnhalian priest Ludolph of Suchcm, visiting the 
island in 1 349, is eloquent regarding the splendor of its nobles and its 
merchants. "In Cyprus*" he says, 

clic prints, nobLes, batons *t\4 krtifchls iti tlu ridiesr in til* world. . . r I kntv* a 
omnia Couiit of Japh* [J^ffi] who t\a4 rtiOrt than SQQ !loynds h atld every two 
dogi haw their own stivant to gnatd and batti« and anoint thent, for SO must 
doga b* (ended thaw. A oeitaln nobleman, haft or elerart fakonans wLth. 
special pay and allowances. . . . Mataavet ttieje &*e vety rkh mejcharfits, a thing 
not to be wondered at, for Cyprus if tHe fatthejt of QwlitLait Lands, m that atL 
ships and all wares, . . . must nesdj camt ftm ft^m Cyprus, and in it& wise c^n 
they pas it by, and piieHnuj from every tewn try juwncylnB to the Lands o^cr sta 
must touch at Cyn+^s.* 

He speaks of the daughter of a citizen of Famagusta, the jewels of 
whose headdress at her betrothal were iC niore precious than a|] (he 
ornaments of the queen of France." 

Five years earlier an anonymous Englishman had hroken in Cyprus, 
his journey to the Holy Land. He, too, marvels at Famagusta's 
luxury: 1 'there reside in it merchants of Venice > Genoflj Catalonia^ 
and Saracens from the SoldatTs dominions, dwelling in palaces which 
are there called loggias, living in the style of counts, and batons; they 
have abundance of gold and silver." 10 This observant traveler also 
outlines; revealingly the ch4trac.teris.Lic5 of Hugh IV. The king, he says h 
"is a Man Of grfi4it kindness towards ihc gentle and of severity 

towards the perverse Creeks; ncvertEicJcss lie ruJcs tlic people uf his 
realm with justice, without looking upon them too benignly/* After 
an account of the monarch's delight in bunting tEie moufflon (the 
wiid sheep of Cyprus), he continues: "the king is rightly called 
peaceful." 

in his word ( 'peaceful'* he strikes the keynote of the reign, which 
differed from those of Hugh's predecessors and successors alike in its 
relative freedom from warlike operations, Hugh was above all a 
prudent ruler, who, while fully alive to the potential danger to his 
country from the Selchtlkid Turks, avoided (unlike his son and 
successor Peter I) unnecessary adventures, He A£Tced h it is true, to 
contribute: sir Biddys to an expedition sent against the SelchEJkids in 
J 334 by a league in which Venice and France were the other 
partners, under the auspices of pope John XXII. An expedition 

9. OJbhanu£ii^(a Cypria. pp. IffL 
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Ttrta Saitfa t <Mf QrtetiK ,fi)flHCMcYWK> r ~iV [Quarjn*i, 1?23>, 43S-4Sf>. Thn peju^M 
relDldr^g iu Cypmi irr tunuJateJ ErflUUl by Sll H, Ll*lw Jn iti Cht&fiks, il 
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planned by the same partners on a larger scale for the following year 
was rendered abortive by the preoccupation of Philip VI of France 
with a threatened invasion of his country by Edward lit of England. 
But negotiations for a resumption of such activities were kept alive 
and. resulted In the formation, in 1343, of a new league composed of 
the pope, the Hospitallers, Venice, and Cyprus. In 1344 the expedi- 
tion dispatched by this jdlitmce against the Sclchukids captured the 
city of Smyrna, which remained tti Christian hands until recaptured 
by Timur the Lame in 1402. 11 Hu£h took no personal part in this or 
any other campaign, but he continued! to contribute in ships and 
money to the patrolling of the Turkish coasts. Under his cautious 
rule his kingdom reached the zenith of its prosperity as the exporter 
to the west of its valuable products such as barley, wine, cane sugar, 
silk, and cotton, and as an important entrepot for the stuffs and 
spices of the farther east. 

Though bins Hugh thus governed his realm with wisdom, his 
character can scarcely be called an attractive one. Even to members 
of his own family he was capable of showing sustained cruelty h as to 
his, son-in-law Ferdinand of Majorca, whom he pursued with vindic- 
tive hatred. When his sons Peter and John, titular prince of Antioch, 
determined to travel to tlie west in defiance of their father's objec- 
tions and succeeded in leaving the country with the help of an 
amenable knight, one John Lombard , Hugh had the knight hanged 
After the amputation of a hand and a foot When the young princes 
were eventually caught off the coast of Sicily and brought back 
home, the incensed monarch incarcerated them in Kyrenia, where 
they remained until released at the pope T s intercession. On the other 
hand, he was a patron of scholars and artists, and Boccaccio dedi- 
cated to him his Genealogy of the Gods, written at the king's 
request. 12 

Hugh IV died in 1 359 after a successful reign of thirty-five years- 
lie had become reconciled with Peter, the eldest surviving son, whom 
tie had caused to be crowned king of Cyprus in his own lifetime, in 
1358- He took this step, no doubt, in the hope of avoiding a disputed 
succession, which nevertheless occurred. For the eldest of all his 
sons, Guy, titular prince of Galilee, had died in 1343, leaving a son 
Hugh, who claimed to be the rightful successor to his grandfather. lit 
modern practice his claim would have been ^alid, and it was in fact 
supported by the pope and the king of France ; Peter rejected it on 

1L Sccalsoibov?, pp. 
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the grounds that in accordance with the Assises of Jerusalem a 
surviving son had the prior right over the son of a deceased elder 
brother. Later, young Hugh's claims were settled by a grant of a 
pension and, In 1365. the title prince of Galilee , and he became 
reconciled with his uncle, whom he accompanied on his. western 
journeys and on the expedition against Alexandria. 

Peter [ was not only the most spectacular monarch of his house; he 
is one of the most spectacular figures, in late medieval history. If his, 
father had guided the Luster! art kingdom to material prosperity h the 
son brought it to the height of its reputation on the international 
stage- Devoted to the crusading ideaJ from the days before his first 
coronation and acccssion h when he bore the title of count of Tripoli, 
he became in pursuit of that ideal one of the most persistent 
knights-errant of his century. Brave and chivalrous passionate and 
sensual, he not only could win the acclaim of a Francois Villon; he 
could inspire the personal devotion of a Peter Thomas, who is 
venerated as a saint by the Carmelites^ and a Fhilip Of Mezieres- Until 
the final failure of his hopes, combined with domestic trouble* 
turned disappointment to despair and an idealist into a capricious 
and irresponsible tyrant, Peter had earned the approval of some of 
the leading spirits of his age. Jean Froissart, William of Machaut h and 
Fhilip of Meziires chronicle his remarkable activities; Petrarch and 
Chaucer award him praise. 

Already by I347 h when still in his teens h the young count of 
Tripoli had founded his Order of (he Sword m (he embodiment of 
his compelling, passion for the retovery of the holy places. He 
believed himself to have been divinely entrusted with this mission, in 
a vision vouchsafed to him in the mountain monastery of Stavro- 
vouni near Lamaca^ a shrine famous for the relic of a piece of the 
True Cross embedded in pieces of the crosses of the two thieves, 
which had been brought to if by the empress Helena. The motto he 
gave to his order was e'esf pour loyoute momtinir, and the inspira- 
tion of its emblem wus not only daily before him but daily before 
his subjects- Far on his coinage he caused to be placed in his hand 
the sword instead of the scepter held by his predecessors and his 
successors; heraJdically. too. it supported his arms. 

Peter was just thirty years old on his accession and hud Edreudy 
been married for six years to his second wife, Eleanor of Aragon, a 
princess of physical attractions but of a jealous and vindictive temper. 
The pair were crowned for the kingdom of Jerusalem in Famagusta 
by the papal legate Peter Thomas, who was to become the king's 
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trusted adviser and devoted friend. The refcgn began with the usual 
complicated dealings with the Genoese and the Venetians, but its 
major interest here lies in the king,*s preoccupation with his intended 
crusade, his indefatigable efforts to bring it about, and his actual 
achievement. The achievement was ephemera] in its results, but that 
the ruler of a small island state of limited resources, situated on the 
very con lines of the enemy's territories^ should have been able to 
bring his plans for a crusade to any sort of fruition, and that 
moreover in the second half of the fourteenth century, was a remark- 
able tribute to his un nagging zeal, his persistence in the face of 
discouragement, and his sense of vocation, [n the matter of the 
crusade he was a. dedicated man. 

His first stroke was accomplished quite early in hisreijjn. when the 
citizens of the fortress of CorYcus on the Karamanian coast, rightly 
doubting the ability of their own sovereigns of the tottering kingdom 
of Qlician Armenia to protect them against the Turks* offered their 
town to Peter. A similar offer made previously to Hugh IV had been 
declined by that cautious monarch, but Peter ajtcepted with alacrity 
the gift of a valuable base on the mainland of Anatolia. Ft was to 
remain in the possession of the Cypriote kingdom until lost in 1448 
under the feeble John iL Fortified by the control of this foothold, 
Peter's next objective was the important walled Turkish city of 
Ad alia ("Satalia," now Antalya), against which he assemhled at 
Famagusta an expedition whose vessels, great and small, n urn beted 
one hundred and twenty. It was *n appreciable force and included 
four galleys contributed by the master of the Hospitallers, Roger de 
Pins, two by pope Innocent VI r every craft that Peter himself could 
muster, and several privateers. The operation was completely success- 
ful. Adalia was taken by storm on August 24, 1361, not to be 
recovered by the Tudks until 1373, when Cyprus was, as we shall see, 
heavily embroiled with Genoa. 

Now began Peter's most difficult task, one requiring the utmost 
efforts that diplomacy, persuasiveness, a handsome presence, and an 
engaging personality could jointly contribute, The task, was to induce 
the rulers of the west to combine in launching a major crusade 
against the heart of the Saracen power, that is to say, an expedition 
compared with which the attacks hitherto made on the Turkish coast 
would amount to no more than preliminary skirmishes. Tn October 
1362 the king sailed from Paphos accompanied by his young son and 
heir, the future Peter IE; Hugh de Lusignan, his nephew and former 
competitor for the throne; Philip of Mezieres (1 327-1405), chancel- 
lor of the kingdom (who in his later years was to describe his 
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experiences in hi* Songe du vieti pdleriny, the legate, Peter Thorn a*;, 
and a considerable retinue. It is. to Peter T s additional credit that he 
under toot Lis. Incessant Journeys despite the sea-sickness from which 
he suffered acutely. 

Landing in Venice^ where, as next in Genoa, he spent some weeks, 
Peter then made for the papa] court at Avignon. Here the party was 
warmly received by the new pope h Urban V, as by John FX king of 
France (but not] as often alleged, by the Danish monarch, Waldcmar 
[11). On April 12, 1363, a. passagium generate was formally proclaimed 
by the pope, to be undertaken with jn two year? under the command of 
the king of France, This all-important decision secured, and the pen- 
sion of the young prince Hugh finally and satisfactorily settled, Peter 
and his Pol lowing continued their way northward through Brabant and 
Flanders, being welcomed, notably in Brussels and Bruges, with 
lavish entertainment. In October they crossed the Channel to enlist 
the aid of the kings of England and Scotland, Jean Fro insert, to 
whom we are primarily indebted Pot Out detailed knowledge of 
Peter's wanderings, describes the king's visit to London > where he 
was. well received by Edward FEI and queen Philippa. Edward gave 
him a ship named the Katharine; Philippa tendered him handsome 
presents; like royal visitors, of a later age, he was entertained* accord- 
ing to a persistent tradition of the City of London, at a civic 
banquet, together with four brother kings. Edward offered his royal 
guest a tournament (for Peter excelled at jousting hut in the matter 
of the more serious, business at hand excused himself from participat- 
ing in the projected crusade on the ground of agCj suggesting that this 
might be a task more suited to his sons. But he made it clear to the 
dismayed Peter that if he recovered his kingdom of Jerusalem, "he 
would be expected to hand over to Edward the Kingdom of Cyprus 
which Richard LEon Heart had given to his predecessor." 11 

In February 1364 the party returned to France 1 and in Angoulcme 
Peter nought out Edward the Black Prince H who followed his father's 
example in giving an evasive answer to the appeal to take the cross. 
ln May he was present at the funeral of his intended leader John If at 
St. Denis and twelve days later at the coronation of John + s successor 
Charles V in Rheims. The pontifical mass on this occasion was sung 
to the music of William of Machaut (c. 1 3-OCH377X the foremost 
French musician of his century and the poet who subsequently 
commemorated Peter's exploits in his epic La prise d'Atexandrle on 
chrontque du r&i Pierre / de Lusign&n. 
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Hitherto Peter had been unable to meet the emperor, Charles IV. 
For this, purpose he now made his way through Germany to Prague, 
where Charles was then In residence in (lie Hradcany. Here the visitor 
waa received with all the traditional pomp of the Holy Roman empire 
and by processions of the entire clergy. But the emperor assured 
Peter that he was in no position to support bis guest's plan without 
the aid of others; he proposed a conference between himself and 
Peter with king Casimir [11 of PoLand (whose granddaughter Eliza- 
beth the emperor had recently married) and king Louis I of Hungary 
to consider the possibility of combined action. Cracow was desig- 
nated as the venue of the meeting* and Peter, unwilling to miss any 
opportunity to advance his plans, agreed to this lengthening of his 
already formidable itinerary. The conference was held as arranged 
and Peter gave a brilliant account of himself at the tourneys held in 
Cracow t as elsewhere, in his honor. But in other respects it produced 
little more than vague promises and expressions of good will- Some- 
what disheartened, Peter now turned southwest to Vienna, to be 
received with distinction by duke Rudolph IV of Austria, and from 
Vienna made his way across the Alps back to Venice. He reached 
Venice in November 1364 and there continued to organize the 
collection of the force brought into being by his two years of 
arduous traveling and pleading. That a force had been promised and 
raised at all was due to his initiative and his impassioned advocacy at 
the courts of Christ* jidom, but his odyssey had been a heavy drain 
on the financial resources Of his little kingdom. He sailed for Rhodes, 
where the expedition was due to assemble, on June 27, 1365- 

It will be remembered that Edward [ of England had held that in 
any major operation against th* S*racens N Egypt must be the first 
point of attack, a policy later endorsed In the memorial presented to 
pope Clement V by the envoys of Peter's great-uncle, the Cypriote 
king Henry Jl. The fleet gathered in Rhodes for the gfeat assault 
numbered IG5 vessels of all sizes, including 31 galley s h and to this 
total Cyprus had contributed no fewer than JOS Not yet h however, 
was its objective commiurieated to the armada as a whole. Peter 
shared the views of his great-unde and the English king, and the 
objective he had deeided upon was Alexandria, the greatest port of 
the Mamluk sultan's realm and the gateway to Cairo, his capital. It 
was one of the richest cities of the Mediterranean, a consideration of 
realistic importance to the leader of a heterogeneous tody of men, of 
whom some, at all events, had been induced to join by the sordid 
lure of lout. But he felt it necessary to keep secret to the last possible 
moment pfanj that would not commend themselves to all his part- 
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Tiers. Venice in particular was sensitive as regards antagonizing the 
sultan, as it was the republic** policy to keep on euod terms with him 
in order to safeguard its commercial activities in his dominions, 14 
That it supported Peter's crusade to the extent it did may have been 
out of gratitude for L 3 eter*s helpfulness in connection with a revolt 
against the Venetians in Crete. 

Attempts had been made, not without success, to delude the 
enemy into expecting the attack to be made on the crusaders 1 
traditional objective the Syrian coast. Alexandria was therefore 
taken by surprise when the fleet entered its harbor on October?, 
1365. The sultan, Sha'ban, was a hoy; the governor, who hud beer' 
on the pilgrimage, was still on his way bac-k; many of the townsfolk h 
taking the visit to be a friendly one, at first came out prepared to 
trade. An opening assault was Partially successful, yet some of the 
invaders were in favor, even then, of abandoning an enterprise of 
which they had never wliolly approved. It required all Peter's deter- 
mination to induce the half-hearted among his followers to persevere 
with the attack. During, hand-to-hand skirmishes the king nearly lost 
his life and had to fight his way out of a band of Saracens who had 
managed to surround him- his nephew Hugh also displayed con- 
spicuous gallantry and won the title prince of Galilee on the field of 
battle. By October 10 the Christians were within the walls and the 
city, for the time being, was theirs to be pillaged N laid waste, and 
finally burned. Defenders and townspeople were indiscriminately 
slaughtered, Irrespective of age and sen, William of Machuut esti- 
mated the slain among the Saracen troops and the Alexandrians at 
twenty thousand , no doubt an exaggerated figure, but not exag- 
acjated was the destruction.. Alexandria was reduced almost to ashes; 
movable objects of loot filled seventy of the attacking ships; five 
thousand of tEie population were put on hoard others to be taken 
away as captives. Alexandria's sack, which continued for three days, 
was complete. 

It was Peter's plan to strengthen the captured city's fortifications 
and to use it as the advanced hase for the recapture of the Holy 
Land, ultimate goal of the crusade. But a council of war which now 
assembled to consider the next step was overwhelmingly in favor of 
evacuation, notwithstanding the king's pleas h backed by Philip of 
Mezieres and the pope's legate-, Peter Thomas, for holding fnS-C- The 
majority argued successfully that the captured city would be un- 

14. The julm of VmiJm iullsc lure kinjwn tha< the auwk iras co be rtiaJr j^ainst Viypi, 
for ibc? hud esjgtat au UndBftnlcing from Pteter 1101 (0 ]Uld fit rtie Wjllan'S [KiritnriK before 
ibe md of Ovttrt« h and ramjrfiinBJ bincrly (hn< he had done, so fluee weets e*ily. 
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tenable against Hie sultan** relieving army, already on the march, but 
many, particularly among the northern knights, were preoccupied 
with getting safely away with their loot. The decision was a bitter 
blow to Peter, turning his joy iu victory to grid at its ephemeral 
result. Petrarch in a letter to Boccaccio 15 well sums up the situation 
in the following words: 

The conquest of Alexandria bv the King of Cyprus, a gnat and memorable 
achievement, would hare afforded a powerful basis for the intreaaa of our 
religion had the spirit shown in its taking been equaled In the holding of Lt. He, 
indeed, it is reputed, was not lathing to it but rtttier his company, collected 
mainly from the transalpine races who always excel at the bepnoiilfi taEhcr than 
the and of thinjS. These men, hflvioi followed a pboUS tjng not from piety but 
from greed, dewrted blm in the middle of his glorious undcrtakim, departing 
with their spoiis to frustrate his pious vpw while satisfying their own iivarl-za. 

Peter and his faithful followers were the last to return to their 
ships, embarking about October 16 as the sultan's troops from Cairo 
were actually entering the ravaged city. The retreating expedition 
sailed to Limassol and there dispersed, and Peter saw his kingdom 
aEaiii for the fust time in three years, during which tune his brother 
John, titular prince of Antioch, had exercised the regency. Philip of 
Mezieres records that during the sad homecoming journey the legate 
composed an oraito iragica intended for the pope and the emperor^ 
to Peter's loss and that of Cyprus this saintly man, the king's good 
genius, died in Famagusta the folfowjng January, 

When the west became aware of what had happened in Alexandria, 
sympathy with Peter was such that the ting of France, the count of 
Savoy, and famous warriors like Bcrtrand du Guesclin wished to take 
the cross so that they might help the king of Cyprus- to retrieve the 
situation. These intentions were frustrated by the- equivocal action of 
Venice, which, ever placing her oriental trade above other constdem- 
tions put about the false news that Peter had made his peace with 
the sultan. 

Negotiations did indeed take place on pope Urban 's advice between 
Peter arid the sultan's powerful cmir + Yelbofiha al-Khassikl Peter 
returned those of the Alexandrian captives whom the "transalpine*" 
had not carried away into the west, and embassies were exchanged 
with fluctuating but in the end negative results. Meanwhile, his zeal 
not extinguished by his disappointments, he sent an expedition, 
foiled by a storm, against Beirut, relieved Ccrycus from an attack by 
the Turfcs h and secured Adalia against a discontented garrison. In 

] 5. Swiffcv boot vill, tp. 4 (July 2ft l»7fc tt. W& t UUnvy efCyptus. 11, JJ5, ikHp *■ 
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September and October 1367 he carried out powerful raids— with an 
interna lional force of 7, MO fighting men and some 350 ships- 
against Tripoli t Tortoaa, and Vulania on the Syrian coast, and against 
Ay as in Cilicia, the iast-n ft mcd in aid of Constantine V, the hard- 
pressed king of Armenia, who had arranged to meet him there but 
failed to keep the appointment. 

Nevertheless Peter knew well that these operations, irritating 
[hough they were to the enemy, brought him little or no nearer to 
his primary goal, the recovery of the Holy Land, This, he realized, 
eould be achieved only by another passagrum generate, which meant 
that he would have to go Once more on his travels if there were to be 
any hope of bringing such an undertaking Into being. So again this 
sanguine, indefatigable knighherrant set out on his self-imposed task, 
which proved on this occasion to be a fruitless one. Traveling by way 
of Rhodes and Naples, where he was entertained respectively by the 
master Raymond Berengpr and queen Joanna, he reached Rome in 
the early spring of 13 6c 1 , to learn that his friend and supporter, the 
pope, had come to the inevitable conclusion {forced upon him not 
only by the Venetians, who were bent upon making their peace with 
the sultan, but by the circumstance; of the time) that an effective 
crusade in the then state of Christendom was out of the question; it 
seemed to have become an anachronism. Urban V had always wished 
Peter well-he would refer to him in the parlance of the time as an 
"athlete of Christ" -and the king was forced to admit that he was 
right. Reluctantly but inevitably he agreed to accept the mediation 
of Venice and of Genoa, and wrote to Cyprus to his brother the 
regent that on the advice of the pope and the two republics he had 
consented to peace if the suJtan would accept his terms. A copy of 
these was enclosed in the letter to prince John. In the event, the 
negotiations broke down, but Peter learned of their failure only on 
his relum to Cyprus. 

Jn the meantime he began his preparations for the homeward 
journey, to be made from Venice. Traveling northward through 
Florence and Bologna, where he was in the company of Froissart 
(presenting to liim twenty dunat* an their parting at Ferrara) + he 
reached Venice in August and sailed for Cyprus on September 23 
with a suite of five hundred persons. Before leaving Italy he was 
offered by the barons of Cilicign Armenia, and appears to have 
accepted, the crown of that distressed country, already once offered 
to him tentatively on hh first voyage; at all events there exists a coin 
of his in the Armenian scries. 

When Peter reached home he was just thirty-nine years old arid had 
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become ore of the most acclaimed figures in Christendom. He we to 
live barely three more months the most lamentable months of his 
life. For during his absent he had received reports not only of the 
unfaithfulness of his wife, queen Eleanor, with John of Monphou, 
titular count of Edessa O'ftochai 1 '), hut of Eleanor's Ill-treatment of 
one of his two favorite mistresses, Jo^fi TAIeman, whom tne queen 
had tried to cause to miscarry the king's child. It was a sad home- 
coming for the king, already suffering disappointment at the frustra- 
tion of his plans* and that disappointment turned to bitterness when 
the batons of the high court refused him justice against the queen 
and John of Morphou. In clearing the couple tliey wished no douht 
to save Eleanor's honor as well as to spare the island the wrath of 
Aragon-Cattlonia, but equally to vex the king, whom they had grown 
to hate for his insistence on his costly wars and his alleged preference 
for the knights from the west. Peter for his part now became a 
capricious arid cruel tyrant, imprisoning those who opposed his 
wishes in a tower which, in common with his daughter and a favorite 
mule, he called Margaret. 

The end of this sorry tale is best told in the account by Leontius 
Machaeras of the last hour of Peter's life: 

And on We- diwsday the seventeenth of January after Christ very early all 
the kuifhts in Lympany with the print* [John] and hi* brother [James <l>] 

tame to the kim's lodging And they dismounted ar the pavement and. wilt 

up tlit stairs and went to the Ivtt'" ™ lh **l those who hud been at the prison. 
Thtn the prince hflOGks gently at the d«Of. Of the t^shera, it was the day of GJIet 
de Cornalie> ™a opened, and whert the ktnga brothers west Lq, they all went In 
together. Th* tins heard Che stir arid got up from the bed and saysr "Who are 
these who ha-va come?" The Lady EchJve de Scandelion bJa mistress. who waa 
slwpinjs with him, aaid to him; "Who can it be but V Oi» brothers? M And the lady 
(Overed herself with H*f coat and went out Into the teasw Hfld down Into the 
betwaen-roora, when* saddleB For tournaments were StOrad^ and they shut the. 
trapdoor. When the prince saw that the Lady iichjwf who was at the king's side, 
had acne »w*y, he went into lh* ting's room, and greeted the king and the 
constable did not jo in h not did the prince wish to go in. but Che fculghta, -who 
had anothei plan in their rniads, forced him to 80 Then he says to the king: 
ll Sir> a good day to you." And the ting said to hjm 'tJood day to you, ray food 
brother." And til* prLnoa aaid to him: "Wa worked aU Last night and have written 
down our opinion t and we have brought it to you for you 10 sea." The kins W» 
naked in his shirt and wanted to dr&SS, and he was ashamed to dress before his 
brotber h and he says to him: "My princely bjother, go outside fur a little for ma 
to drees, and I will look fit what yob llive written." The prlnoe went out. Than 
the Lord of Artuf pushed In, holding in his hand a dasger like a little sword > as 
was usual *t this tlme r and by him was Sir Henry de GlWal. And when Che prlucc 
had jone out, (ha ting put on his clolhas to dress himself; and he had put On one 
sle*rc (of his eOat) and had turned his head to put on the Other, when he S*as 
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(he Jtnishts in his room: and he says to them; "Faithless [raitor£ h wbal arc you 
do in j. at tfiia hour in my room r attacking me?" And there were there, Sir Philip 
d H lbe!in, the Lord of Arauf. and Sir Henry dt GibLct and Sir John dc GaureLle; 
these three went in fit once and drew their swords and gains him each one of 
them three of four wounds: and the king cried out: "Help, mercy, for the tovc 
of God!" And immediately Sir John Cotflp, tlK S(*w4rtl of tha court, puabed his 
way in, and found him in a faint: and he draws hia sword and cut off his head, 
saying; "You wished today to wl off my head, and I will tut off yours, and 
your threat shall fall upon your own self." And thus the krujhrs came in one 
after the other h and they all Laid tbeir swords (upon him) because of Their 
oath. 16 

Peter I had raised his island realm to the height of its reputation 
with friend arid fee alike. The rttUrder by art infuriated b^rOrtige of 

the outstanding Lusignan monarch and one of the most conspicuous 
figures of his age put a premature and pitiful end to a career of 
glorious promise not wholly unfulfilled. Chaucer tsmore generous to 
Peter than is Dante to his great-uncle Henry, His judgment in The 
Monk&s Tate on tiie luckless monarch is kindly to his faults,, does not 
withhold credit for his perform anne, and is ahve to the significance 
of Cyprus, through Peter, to the wealem wjrldi 

0 worthy PttfO, kini of Cypre t a!ao h 
Thaf ALlsaundre wart by hetah malstry*, 
Ful many a he-then wroghtestow f ul wo H 
Of which rnyn owene liges hadda enrye,. 
Artd < for no thing but for thy chjvfilrr'c, 
They En thy bedde tan sJayn thee by the itiojwa. 
Thus can famine hir wheel pjverne and gye, 
And out of loye brlnga men to Sftrwe. 11 

IS. WaeHacjae,*«fJtf^ (*d- and bidi, Duwtins}, pp. 1M-26V. 
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A. he murdered Peter L was succeeded on the throne of Cyprus by 
his only wiu another lieter, then a lad of fourteen commonly known 
by the dinikiiit5ve form of the name, Perrin. Of the new king T S two 
surviving uncles h John, titular prince of Antloch, was constable of 
Cyprus^ while James was constable of Jerusalem and subsequently hia 
nephew's successor on the throne as James I. The former, as the 
elder, became regent of the kingdom, as be had been before when his 
brother had been absent from the realm. But until Peter II came to 
many, the most powerful influence on him^ as in the affairs of the 
kingdom at large, was that of his mother queen Eleanor. This 
passionate and tenacious woman was actuated by a single motive, 
that of avenging, despite his (and her own) notorious infidelities, her 
husband'? murder; and she was prepared to employ for her purpose 
any instrument that came to hand. Her immediate objective in 13S9 
was to retain control over the young king, 

[ti the first few months of the new reign the late king'* practice of 
raiding the Mamluk sultan's dominions was maintained, and on July 
10, 1369, Alexandria was rmce more entered by a Cypriote squad- 
ron, commanded by John of Morphou, titular count of Edessa 
("Rochas"), who had taken part in the ephemeral capture of that 
City by Peter T in 1 365. But in September of the following year peace 
between Cyprus. Genoa, and Venice on the one hand and the sultan 
on the other was agreed to in Famagusta, and a brief lull in warlike 
operations ensued, to be followed by hostilities of an entirely differ- 
ent kind. These were not only to overshadow and darken the re- 
mainder of the reign of Peter II; they were to torn promise irrGmedV 
ably the kingdom's very existence. They resulted from no crusading 
activities or aspirations; they arose from a cause as seemingly trivial 
as a dispute over protocol at one of the king's coronations. 

Tm bibliography see preccdmif Lbaplfir. 
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Despite the regents endeavor*, successful up to a point, to delay 
his nephew's coro nations, Feter li received the crown of Cyprus in 
the cathedral of Nicosia hi January 1372, an J in the following 
October [hat of Jerusalem -continuing the precedent set by his 
grand father, Hugh 1V ± and followed by his father -in the cathedral of 
Famagusta,, the Cypriote town geographically nearest to the lost 
kingdom. It had become the established practice, when the king 
mounted his horse on leaving the cathedral after the ceremony, for 
the representatives of Genoa and Venice to lead the king's mount, 
one on either side h the Genoese on the right . the Venetian on the 
left. Between these two Italian communities in Famagusta, which 
were based on their respective loggias, there existed a chronic state of 
feud, and it required no great provocation for the tension between 
them to find an outlet in mutual violence. One such episode had 
occurred as recently as 13o"B h in the last year of Peter 1, and the 
memory of it was therefore still fresh. But on this occasion the 
provocation, given the importance which the age attached to matters 
of international precedence, was anything but slight- The Venetian, 
perhaps deriving confidence from the presence in FamagLista of a 
more than normally large number of his compatiiots, usurped the 
position of the Genoese by seizing the right-hand rein of the king's 
bridle, and there ensued a bloody affray which was momentarily 
suppressed by the regent but broke out again with increased violence 
at the subsequent coronation banquet- The Genoese consul, a mem- 
ber of the great house of Doria, seems to have reacted .very intern - 
perately, even for an aggrieved party , He armed his nationals, who 
attacked the Venetians, and the regents forces had to intervene once 
more to restore order. To make matters worse, the people of 
Famagusta, who hated the privileged and arrogant Genoese, sided 
with the Venetians, sacked [lie shops and houses of the Genoese, 
tilled a number of them, and destroyed their loggia. 

Negotiations to compose the situation were now set on foot 
between the Cypriote authorities and the Genoese podesta and might 
have achieved a settlement but for three unforeseen factors. First, 
despite the release and pardon of the Genoese who had been arrested 
for their part in the disturbances, and despite royal proclamations to 
the effect that no one should injure a Genoese on pain of losing his 
right hand and tlmt the Genoese In Cyprus should remain in the full 
enjoyment of their customary rights and privileges, a large number of 
the Genoese merchants of Famagusta left the island secretly with 
their treasure before the Cypriote authorities could stop them. 
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Secondly, the tineeri-m other saw in the situation a favorable oppor- 
tunity to pursue her vendetta against those guilty of her hushand's 
murder, much of the responsibility for which she imputed to her 
brother-in-law the regent. In tliis cause she now prepared to enlist the 
Aid of Genoa, to whom any additional excuse for forcible interven- 
tion in Cyprus was welcome, little nuking that in so doing she might 
be undermining the foundations of her son's kingdom. Thirdly, 
reports of the affair reached Genoa in forms so exaggerated as to 
destroy any prospect of moderation on the part of the republic, 

The king and the regent, in the hope of averting Genoese reprisals, 
sent emissaries to pope Gregory XI at Avignon with a statement of 
their case. They did not know that ciueen Eleanor was appealing to 
the pope in the contrary sense through her father the infante Peter 
of Aragon, since his wife's death s Franciscan friar. Flea nor repre- 
sented that, although her son had now been crowned, the regent 
John continued to withhold from him the control of the public 
revenues; she did not shrink from the unpatriotic course of begging 
Gregory to allow the Genoese to come to Cyprus to exact vengeance 
for the murder of Peter L and to establish the young king in his full 
powers, She can hardly have been unaware that these were matte-re of 
indifference to the Genoese, whose designs in and on Cyprus were 
not concerned with internal dynastic disputes within the Lusignan 
family. 

The pope, to do him justice t besought the doge of Genoa, Dominic 
Campofregoso, to refrain from attacking a Christian country with 
which he should, on the contrary, he united against the "infidel." 
Later h however, after hearing the representations of a Genoese 
embassy, he abandoned his original acceptance of the Cypriote 
contention that the Genoese were liable! under the treaty of I365 t to 
pay a fine of 1 00*000 ducats for breaking the peace, ft is strange how 
a dispute originating in the act of a Venetian official should now 
have resolved itself into one exclusively between Genoa and Cyprus, 
with Venice completely aioof, Indeed h when in 1373 the king ap- 
pealed for Venetian support against the imminent Genoese invasion, 
Venice, preoccupied with the war of Chioggia, professed herself 
unable to offer anything more substantial than sympathy. 

A Genoese squadron of seven galleys sailed against Cyprus in March 
1373, and appeared off Famagusta in May. There was some pretense 
by the Genoese of preliminary discussions on an ultimatum which 
their commander was to present, but they did not seriously pursue 
them, on May 12 the invaders attempted a night landing, which was 
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repelled. Even now the king behaved with remarkable forbearance, 
ordering, to the dismay of the people of Famagusta, that no one 
should attack the Genoese on pain of death. He hoped that the 
efforts for a peaceful solution which the pope was continuing to 
make might yet succeed, possibly reinforced by the support of the 
Knights Hospitaller of St, John at Rhodes, whose master, Raymond 
Berenger, had been expressly forbidden by Gregory to help the 
Genoese, [n June an emissary sent by Raymond to Cyprus to act as 
mediator obtained from the Genoese a clear statement of their terms. 
These comprised the surrender of those responsible for the Genoese 
casualties in the coronation day affray or a fine of 50 t OO0 ducats, the 
payment of 100,000 ducats for the breach of the treaty of I365 t 
and the payment of two like sums for the losses of the Genoese 
merchants and for the costs of the expedition respectively. To these 
conditions was added perhaps, the most onerous one of all: the 
cession of a stronghold in which the Genoese merchants would be 
able to live in safety. 

Such terms were clearly unacceptable, and the Cypriotes had now 
to face the fact that they were at war with a powerful foe already on 
their soil. The Genoese ships circumnavigated the island on a raiding 
cruise, burnt Limassol, and took the castle of Paphos, which they 
held against a relieving expedition led hy John, the king 1 * uncle. At 
the beginning of October the Genoese were reinforced by no fewer 
than, thirty-six ships, more than five times the number composing the 
original expeditionary force. Hastily Nicosia was put into a state of 
defense and- this has a modem sound— a blackout was. imposed and 
all males over fifteen were registered and assigned to definite duties; 
in twenty days of incessant labor the Fortifications were strengthened 
and there were rigged up 133 fighting platforms for the crossbowmen 
and archers. This accomplished, the king, with his mother, his two 
uncles,, and a force of some two thousand men made a forced march 
to Famagusta and, driving the Genoese back to their galleys, estab- 
lished themselves within the city. Here, however, they were invested 
and unmobdized by a considerable part of the Genoese forces, which 
were estimated to total fourteen thousand men., until John, with the 
king's consent, proposed a parley to the besieaers. The proposal was 
accepted, and it was agreed that a conference of five negotiators on 
each side, each parly to be protected by twelve guards, should take 
place in rite castle 1 which was situated on one of the corners of the 
sea side of the walled city. By a treacherous ruse, connivance in 
which has been attributed to John of Morphou, the Genoese took 
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advantage of the opening of the sea gate for the conference to swarm 
into the castle, and seised the king and his people, John of Antioch, 
helped by his cook, effected his escape- in the disguise of a kitchen- 
boy, while the king's younger unde, James, had already made his 
way back to Nicosia in a previous, successful sortie. To these circum- 
stances the royal uncles no doubt owed their lives, for the Genoese 
now beheaded, to the queer's unbounded satisfaction, a number of 
the regicides, alleging that in so doing they were executing the 
judgment of the king. But the king was in truth far from being in a 
position to give directions to the Genoese; he himself was in a most 
perilous position, completely at the mercy Of the Genoese admiral 
(and later dogeX Peter Campofrcgoso. who forced him to write 
undef duress a series of instructions to his uncles to act apparently in 
accordance with his wishes but in reality in accordance with those of 
the Genoese- He wvn no mors than a helpless tool in the hands of the 
enemy, The queen played a complicated and equivocal part, some- 
times appearing to pursue the interests of the invaders, sometimes 
the true interests of her son. But always she had before her the 
paramount aim of contriving the death of John of Antioch, and set 
her tortuous course accordingly. 

His brother James, whose loyalty to his nephew was not in doubt, 
deemed it in the best interests of the kingdom to concentrate On 
holding the important northern fortress of Kyrenii, where he made a 
stand against assault by land and nt* 50 successful as finally to bring 
the waT to an end by leading the Genoese to agree to terms. ]n the 
meantime these had first looted, then occupied the inland capital, 
Nicosia, and were making free of the island in general except for the 
fortresses of St. Ililarjon ("Dieudamour," held by John of Antiodi), 
Buffavento and Kantara in the northern range of mountains, and the 
city of Kyrenia itself. Yet by March 1374 something like staEemate- 
had been reached. Although the Genoese had plundered the island 
bare and had contrived to possess themselves of 9 forced loan of one 
million ducats imposed on the kingdom by the king's council to 
sustadn its defense, they were finding the prolonged campaign a 
heavy drain on their resources. They decided, therefore, to Utke 
advantage of their favorable situation to impose a final settlement, to 
which end they now played their trump card, the control they 
exercised over tlie captive king, to its fullest advantage. Their most 
effective adversary in Cyprus was James, and him they determined to 
get into their power and to hold as a hostage ill Genoa for the 
fulfillment nf trie terms they would impose on the kingdom, They 
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therefore forced Peter to send his uncle written orders to hand over 
his command at Kyrenia to the knight Luke (TAntimrme and to 
proceed to the west to protest- this was the pretext given -against 
what the Genoese had done in Cyprus. He was to tike with him his 
wife, Heloise of Brunswick, and infant daughter. The orders did not 
mention that his destination wag b fact a Genoese prison. 

James had few illusions as to what was in store for him ami, in 
complying with the king's instructions, was at pains to enact an 04th 
from Luke d T Antiaume and his men to hold Kyrenia foi the king in 
the face of whatever commands they might receive to the contrary , 
for such commands could be extorted from the king unde-r duress. 
He net s*i] in April 1374, but it was not until October 21 of that year 
that the peace treaty wis signed in the royal palace of Nicosia. Its 
terms were onerous indeed. In the first place Cyprus was saddled 
with an annual tribute in perpetuity of 40,000 ijold florins. Next, 
90,000 gold florins were to be paid by December 1, that is, within 
less than six weeks, toward the upkeep of the Genoese forces in the 
island. An indemnity of no less than 2,012,400 gold florins, a 
deliberately crippling amount, was to be paid over a period of twelve 
years. Until this indemnity had b™ liquidated in full, Famagusta 
with its port and suburbs was to remain in the hands and under the 
jurisdiction of the Genoese, and then restored only if satisfactory 
security were forthcoming for the continued payment of the tribute 
of 40,000 florins. Nicosia and the other parts of the island in 
Genoese hands, other than Farnagusta, would be returned to the king 
only when the 90,000 florins had been paid Over. The Genoese were 
to live freely on the island under their own consul and in the 
enjoyment of all their former privileges. If any of the terms of the 
treaty should be contravened by the Cypriotes, Famagusta would 
pass completely into Genoese possession And the kingdom would be 
hypothecated. Meanwhile, as a guarantee of compliance, the khig was 
to surrender his uncle- James, the two sons cf his uncle Jolin, and a 
number of knights as hostages to be held in Genoa. 

While the island was still prostrate under this disaster, the indefat- 
igable queen Hleanor achieved her ambition. In 1375, the year 
following the peace < she inveigled John of Antioch from St. Hilarion 
to Nicosia, and at a banquet in the palace, in the very room in which 
Peter I had been murdered, suddenly uncovered a dish containing 
Peter's bloodstained shirt. This was the signal for (he death of the 
former regent 

Jr was now time for the king to marry. At the end of 1372, when 
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war with Genoa was looming, (lie emperor John V Palaeologus had 
made an abortive offer of the hand of hia daughter [rene. But it was 
not until 1376 that Peter IJ was betrothed, to Valentina, daughter of 
Bernabd Yisconu"., lord of Milan,, an alliance which resulted in the 
participation of Cyprus in the pact concluded in 137? between Milan 
and Venice against Genoa* and in a desultory and ineffective Vene- 
tian attack on Famagusta in 137S. In Uie same year 1373 was 
celebrated the king's marriage, which, aEthough it wis to remain 
childless save for a daughter who died in infancy, had one result of 
importance to the kingdonij the final departure from its shores of the 
fiery Spanish queen-mother. Tt was scarcely to be expected that a 
woman of Eleanor's temperament would accommodate herself to the 
presence of a daughter-in-law, and soon the young queen persuaded 
lier husband to send his mother back to her own country, Eleanor 
lift Cyprus in 13 S0 ? but she survived until 14^ when she died in 
Barcelona, 

Peter II died in 1382 at the early age of twenty-eight. He had 
become very obese > the lad who had begun his career as Perth ended 
it with the unattractive sobriquet of Peter the Fat, On his coins he 
reverted to the practice of earlier reigns by holding the scepter in his 
right hand in place of the sword -emblem of his order of chivalry- 
borne by his father Peter I, 

When the king's uncle James set sail in April 1374 with his wife 
and infant daughter on the "mission to the west' 1 trumped up by the 
Genoese, he was quickly overtaken by two Genoese galleys, which 
accompanied him, despite his protests, to his first port of call, 
Rhodes. Here his little daughter died, and here he remained until ten 
more Genoese galleys arrived with the hostages taken under the 
treaty, whereupon the fleet with its prisoners proceeded to Genoa. 
On arrival, contrary to the undertakings they had given and contrary 
to usage in such eases h the Genoese placed him in close confinement. 
His wife, it is true, was left at liberty but without means of support, 
so that she had to eke out a meager living with her needle. Later, 
possibly in reprisal for the abortive attack by Peter II and tiie 
Venetians on Famagusta in I378 T they increased the rigors Of hi* 
imprisonment to the extent of hanging him in a cage in one of the 
towers of the prison with his feet in stocks, and placed him on a diet 
of bread and water, treatment generally reserved for the lowest and 
most desperate of malefactors. After a while he was released from 
the cage but still confined in the tower, where his dauntless wife was- 
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permitted to join him. ft was during this period of his imprisonment 
that Hcloisc gave birth to her eldest son, to whom-with sintMla* 
magnanimity -the royal pair gave the name of Janus, the mythical 
founder of their country T s arch-enemy, Genoa, the place of then- 
incarceration, 

The death without issue of Peter I J made his sole surviving uncle 
the Lawful successor to the two crowns, but For the succession to 
become effective the approval of the high court, the whole body of 
the baronage, was still necessary. The high court duly confirmed the 
captive James in his rights and appointed a council of regency under 
the turcopolier Jorm of Brie as regent to administer the kingdom 
pending the return of the new monarch. James and Heloise were 
conditionally set fret and 1 sent to Cyprus, but h by the time they 
reached Lamaca, two members, of the council of regency h the broth- 
ers Perot and Wilmot de Montolif h had sought for their own purposes, 
to have James's. recQgintiori annulled in favor of Marietta, one of the 
two unmarried daughters of Peter I T on the plea that the conditions 
which Genoa would exact for his definitive release would place an 
intolerable burden on the kingdom, [t was a specious plea, which for 
a while prevailed, and the luckless royal couple were not allowed to 
land. Later the high court thought better of the matter, reverted to 
its original decision, and proclaimed James king. 

Genoa's terms for Jame^s release, embodied before his departure 
in a new treaty of February 19, 1383 (thai of 1374 having been 
broken by the Cypro- Venetian attack on Famagusta in 1378), were 
certainly harsh. They included the transfer- no longer merely the 
pledge of Famagnsta with a zone of two leagues around it, the 
pledging of Kyrenia, and the payment by the new king of 852,000 
florins in instalments until 1 394, All ships trading to Cyprus, except 
those coming from Turkey, were obliged to Call at Famagusta. The 
two sons of John of Antioch and the knights held as hostages under 
the treaty of 1374 were allowed to return to Cyprus, but with great 
inhumanity the little prince Janus, now the heir apparent was held 
in Genoa as a hostage for the punctual fulfillment of these conditions. 
James did not reach Cyprus until April 23, 1385, when he was 
accorded an enthusiastic welcome by the populace. In the following 
month he received the Cypriote crown in the cathedral of Nicosia; 
four years Later he was truwned king of Jerusalem, again in Nicosia 
since Famagusta was in the possession of the Genoese, Shortly after 
his first coronation the Montolif brothers, who had already been 
placed under arrest by the regency, were executed. 

After prolonged negotiations, continuing front J 386 to 1391, the 
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severity of the financial clauses of the Genoese treaty was to some, 
degree mitigated, largely through the successful diplomacy of James's 
Admiral and plenipotentiary, Peter de Cafran. Prince Janus was now 
allowed to return to Cyprus, which he reached in October 1392. 
Even so, the Icing, in order to meet his obligations, had to imjpose on 
the country most drastic taxation, which diminished his earlier 
popularity. A severe outbreak of the plague in 1392 added to the 
country's afflictions; on the other hand,, the occupation of Genoa by 
France in 1396 reduced for a while the pressure from that quarter. In 
I39E there was concluded between James and the French king h 
Charles V], a treaty of friendship which gave the former at least a 
measure of moral support. 

There was a close relationship, established by much intermarriage, 
between the Lusignan kings of Cyprus and the royal house of 
Armenia, the He|oumids.' Almost all the Hetoumids after Leon III 
(1269-1289) were descended through female lines from Aim cry of 
Lusignan, king of Jerusalem and Cyprus, Guy dc Lusignan, grandson 
of Hugh 111, became king as Constantsne IN ( 1 342-1344). His nephew 
Leon VI s who was king of Cilician Armenia briefly in 1363-1364, 
was exiled, and ascended the throne for the second time in 1 374, was 
also a Lusignan, being the illegitimate son of a grandson in the male 
line of Hugh IH of Cyprus, The effective reign of the last de jure and 
da facto Armenian king was a brief onc h for in 1375 Leon lost his 
sole remaining castle to the MamJuksand was taken into captivity in 
Cairo. When he died, an honored refugee h without issue in Paris in 
1393, his second cousin James as next of kin assumed the crown of 
Armenia (which ict 13fi? b^d heen offered [o his brother Peter l r who 
accepted it and styled himself king, but never visited his new realm) 
in addition to the two he already wore. Thenceforth until the end of 
the kingdom he and his successors on the Cypriote throne styled 
themselves kings or queens of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, and 
quartered the Armenian lion with their arms- [t was h however, an 
empty dignity v for there was never again to be an independent 
Armenia of any sort until the proclamation of the Armenian Repub- 
lic at Frivan or May 28, 1 9 IS. 

James died h when still in middle age, in 1398, having had no fewer 
than eleven children by his queen, the devoted Heloise of Brunswick, 
who survived until 1422, Despite the vicissitudes, hardships, tur- 
moils, and dangers by which his life had been beset, he left behind 
him a reputation for hospitality and for a love of architecture and 

I. Ft* full, icUahl* gann»laEV<u >« tte sludr to CoudI W. H. fHkU-CdltenDtte, The 
fttippititt, fitihttmidtt, attd Luiif/mni (tail. lStiJy. 
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sport, especially hunting and falconry. There exists correspondence 
between him and Richard II of England., in which James informs 
Richard that all friends of his are welcome in Cyprus. 

Janus, the king born in captivity, was about twenty-four years oEd 
when he succeeded his father. Fourteen months after his accession he 
received the three crowns in a combined ceremony in Nicosia cathe- 
dral, and before 1401 bad married as his first wife HeLoise, another 
daughter of Bernabo Vjsconti of Milan and sister of the queen of his 
cousin, Peter U. It was natural that the circumstances of Ills birth and 
upbringing should have implanted in the new ruler an obsession: to 
expeE the Genoese intruders from the country and its principal port 
And to restore the integrity of his realm. And it wasnot H perhaps, to 
be wondered at tliat youthful zeal should have outrun discretion. He 
decided to attempt the capture of Famagusta with the assistance of a 
mercenary fleet of thirteen Catalan galleys, possibly with the secret 
cooperation or at least the connivance of the Genoese commander, 
one Antonio Guarco h who had stood sponsor for Janus at his chris- 
tening in Genoa and was weil disposed toward him. Contemporary 
interpretations of Guareo's attitude and acts are contradictory. The 
Venetians altered that Guarco was a rebel against his own govern- 
ment and -this not very convinclngly-that Janus's attack on Fama- 
gosta was directed not against Genoa but against the disloyal Guarco. 
Genoa manifested its befief by superceding Guarco and mobilizing a 
fleet under its famous and combative French governor, John le 
Meingre, marshal fioucicault. 

An attempt by Janus to enter Famagusta on Easter Sunday h 1402, 
was foiled, and the arrival in the autumn of an advance squadron of 
the Genoese fleet forced him to raise its siege for the time being. His 
efforts to enlist the active cooperation of Venice were unsuccessful; 
nevertheless, when the marshal lijmself sailed for Cyprus in April 
1403, a strona Venetian navsl fence kept close watch on Ms move- 
ments. Since the king's ill success had not caused him to lose heart, 
but rather had reinforced his determination to recover the key to his 
kingdom when an opportunity should recur,, the marshal planned a 
senctai attack on the island. But the grand master of the Hospitallers, 
Philibcrt of NaiJlac* now intervened as mediator, as had his predeces- 
sor in the reign of Peter [L proceeded in person from Rhodes to 
Cyprus, and persuaded Janus to come to terms. A new treaty of 
peace and commerce between Genoa and CVptUS was signed in 
Nicosia on July 7, 1403] included among the parties went the Old 
and the New Mahone of Cyprus,, those successive Genoese financial 
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corporations which financed and received tlie profits derived from 
the expedition* against the kingdom, and which were subsequently 
merged into the Bank of St. George. The terms continued the usual 
sordid extortion of the uttermost denier From long-suffering Cyprus. 
An indemnity Of 150,000 ducats was imposed to cover the cost of The 
expedition, and us security for 80,000 ducats of this sum J anus had to 
pledge the properly of himself and his successors. The balance was 
guaranteed by the crown jewels and plate, which were handed over to 
trie grand master to be held in pawn by the Grdei of St, John. 

The peace proved to be no more than a truce. Hostilities of an 
intermittent kind were Tesumed in 1404, and the combatants now 
began for the first time in the history of Cyprus to use cannon , 
which both sides obtained from Venice. A new treaty, with condi- 
tions of the usual type, was concluded in 1410, To add to the 
country's miseries, the plague raged for a year from 1409, to be 
followed for the ensuing three years by invasions of locusts, whicli 
have continued intermittently to scourge the island into the twen- 
tieth century. About 1407 the king's first wife died, and a more 
cheerful note is struck by his second marriage by prO?iy in 1409, in 
person in 141 1 - to Charlotte of Bourbon, who bore him six children 
and died in 1422. 

Another death must be chronicled before we come to the most 
humiliating event of the reign and the turning point of the later 
history of the Lusignan kingdom of Cyprus, The noble-minded Philip 
of Meziercsj demoted follower, chancellor, and inspiration of Peter I, 
died in France in 1405 at the age of seventy-eight. L< Thc old pilgrim " 
as he called himself, had accompanied Peter 1 on hts missions to tlie 
courts of the west and was present with him at the capture of 
Alexandria, the withdrawal from which was a bitter blow to him. 
Although he never returned to Cyprus after the murder of his 
sovereign and friend, tie never abandoned his title of chancellor, nor 
did he ever abandon his dream of another crusade r In 1384, in his 
retirement in France, he devised a new order of chivalry, the Order 
of the Passion, intended, like Peter's Order of the Sword, to give new 
life to the crusading spirit. Although he w W hy birth a Frenchman, 
history will sdways link this great idealist's name with that of Cyprus. 

Since the accord arrived at with Egypt in September 1370, in the 
second year of the reign of Peter [I, Cyprus and the Mamluk 
sultanate had remained officially at peace. But there had been much 
unofficial raiding on both sides, less on the part of the Egyptians 
than on (hut of the Cypriotes, who carried out their forays not only 
with privateers but even with the king's galleys, [n November 14i4, 
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sultan Shaikh al-Mu^iyad reached an understanding with Janus to 
put an end to these irritations, and for about a decade the pact was 
observed. Then their were fresh provocations On the Cypriote: ti.de> 
to wliich the new sultan, Earsbey, replied with an Effective raid on 
Limassol. Janus, in retaliation,, light-heartedly launched a raid On Che 
Syrian coast. This foolish act provoked, in 1425, an organized attack 
on Cyprus on the part of Barsbey, whose troops made ready in the 
first instance to invest Farnagustft. But, according to the Moslem 
chronicler? (the Christians remaining silent on the subject), the 
Genoese governor assured the Moslems that he was their friend and 
hoisted the sultan* s flag over the castle. During the greater part of 
August the Moslems successfully, despite the opposition of the king's 
forces ravaged the south coast of the island between Larnaca and 
limassoL sacking the former city and burning {he latter. At the end 
of the month, having amassed an adequate quantity of prisoners and 
booty t they returned to Egypt. Hie sale of the prisoners took several 
days and fetched 1 8*500 dinars. 1 

This expedition revealed to Barsbey the weakness of the kingdom's 
defense and convinced him that a full-scale operation could be 
undertaken with success, although he was aware that Janus was now 
seeking to enlist what help he could from the Christian powers^ even, 
in his plight, from Genoa. The Genoese replied that they would 
gladly have aided had circumstances made this possible. In effect, 
apparently, they were doing precisely the reverse and, notably 
through one Benedict Pallavicini, a Genoese merchant then in Egypt, 
were encouraging the su|tan in his ambitions^ hoping thereby to 
forestall any future attacks by the king on Famagusta- J On July 1, 
I426 f a powerful expedition of some 180 vesse[& h canying a force of 
cavalry and infantry estimated at a total of fivr thousand men h 
landed on the south coast of Cyprus h just west of the Akrotiri 
peninsula. On July 3 Janus left Nicosia for the south to meet it with 
a force of sixteen hundred knights and four thousand foot, and 
received a message from the invader {who that day had taken the 
newly repaired castle of limassal), summoning him Hl to sit on the 
sultan's carpet/' that is to say, to acknowledge Barsbey as his 
superior, and to discuss terms of surrender r Tht summons was 
ignored and the emissary who bore the message was tortured and put 
to death, according to some accounts by burning. 4 

1. Km&b m£ UMo.h, [nun., "Hodi aiDJn al-'Airti^ Actual tlic Conquest j»F Cyprus 

(H24-142S);* Ammam dt FltttTitut de pktiatogft ei JTtisioIrt arieniahts et shves. VU 
(3939-1944), 241-264. 

3. Ma Latt» h L Wnfe Ckyprt. |k 326. ictd en Hill, History ofCypmt, II, 473. 
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On Friday, July 5, (lie king took up his position at Khirokitia, a 
small village and commandery of the Hospitallers i]i what is now the 
Larnaca district , and on the following Sunday, the disastrous 7th, the 
two armies came face to face. The Cypriote army was not in good 
shape. The commissariat arrangements were faulty; the soldiers were 
undisciplined; morale had been impaired by the news of the loss of 
limassol. The Moslems were the first to attack, and after the initial 
maior clash the king withdrew, preparatory to taking the offensive in 
his turn; but when the infantry saw another wave of enemy troops 
approaching, they took to flight. The king and a group of his ktiights h 
including his brother Henry, titular prince of Galilee, performed 
prodigies of valor in trying to rally their disorganised troops h but 
without avail. Janus's horse fell under him three times, and his 
aecond mount could not stand up to his weight, for he was a heavy 
man. It was- at this moment that he was attacked by two rbemcn 
who did not know who he was. One of them wounded him in the 
fact with a lance, whereupon he cried out in Arabic: "J am the 
king," while his identity was also made known by the Catalan knight 
Carceran Suarez, who had joined his service, was to share his captiv- 
ity, and later was to become admiral and then constable of Cyprus; 
thereupon Janus was taken alive. The estimates of the number of 
Christians killed, among them Henry of Galilee, raiige from one to 
six thousand, and the rout of the army was complete. The king was 
removed to the coast with his feet tied together and sent by sejt to 
Larnaca. A part of the insignificant Cypriote fleet, together with two 
pilgrim ships, present, engaged the overwhelmingly superior enemy 
naval force, and the pilgrim ships were captured, the pilgrims meeting 
with a cruet fate, according to the Christian chroniclers. The captive 
king was then compelled on pain of death to order his galleys and 
other craft to withdraw. 

Nicosia was aghast at the news of Ehe disaster. Cardinal Hugh de 
Lusignan, archbishop of Nicosia, another of the king's brothers, 
realizing that it was impossible to defend the capital, sent the 
treasure to Kyrcnia and then followed with members of the royal 
family. On July 15 the Mamhilt commander, [he emir Taghriberdi 
aJ-MahmUdu entered the defenseless city and took up his residence in 
the royal palace. Although the population were promised their safety 
and ordered to go about their business as usuaL the sight of the 
riches in the palace and elsewhere was. too much for the soldiery. 
Mouses and churches were pillaged, men killed, women raped, the 
city put to the sack.* The palace was destroyed by fire with many of 

J, AI-'Aiifi piacci the ™^innribiliiy for ibtisa acti ob xcinfoTcrmeoito under ihc cmii 
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the records* and it was with great difficulty that Tashriberdi himself 
was extricated from the flames- Woree would have befallen Nicosia 
but for the recall after three days of the expedition to Lamaca, for 
which reason, no doubt, Kyrcnia was left alone. But the invaders 
drove thousands of captive men* women\ and children to the coast 
and, when a week later they rtEmbarked for home, took thorn as 
prisoners to Egypt. They also sacked the hiiHop shrine of Stavro- 
vouni, famous for its wonder-working cross. 

Early in August Taghriberdi made his triumphal entry into Cairo 
with his prisoners and booty. King Janus, bareheaded, barefoot his 
feet shackled* his standard reversed and drugging on the ground 
before him„ was made to ride bareback in the conqueror's train and 
on several occasions to kiss the ground. Thereafter, the public humili- 
ation over, his treatment improved, possibly because the sultan's 
heart was touched by some verses addressed to him by the captive 
monarch, more probably by reason of the latter's willingness to 
acquiesce in the sultan's terms. These comprised a ransom of 
200,000 ducats, half payable before release, an annual tribute of 
5,000 ducats, and the acknowledgment of ^ sul*an'& suzerainty - 

Financially, these conditions imposed by a Moslem victor com- 
pared not unfavorably with the extortions habitually practised on 
Cyprus by Christian Genoa, but the recognition by the proud king- 
dom of tbe Lu$ignam of a Matnlux sultan as suzerain was a disgrace 
hard indeed to beaT. Pope Martin V and the other Christian poten- 
tates and states, including the Knights Hospitaller and Venice, took 
counsel to help to find the ransom, while even the Genoese must 
hpve felt that they had overreached themselves in encouraging the 
sultan, for they were now profuse in their expressions of horror at 
the disaster and of their conviction that a repetition must at all costs 
be prevented. Thanks to the pope, who authorized the sale of 
indulgences for the purpose! and to other welt-wishers, including a 
member of the Cypriote noble family of Padocataro, the king's 
ransom was raised, while Martin also allocated monies from the 
church dues of Italy, Piedmont, and Savoy toward the ransom of 
the other Cypriote captives and ordered the English, French + and 
Spanish churches to contribute the hundredth penny of their reve- 
nues to the same purpose. A treaty was then signed between the 
sulUn mid Janus to establish the terms of the lattcr's release but it 
included a clause whereby the sultan bound himself to defend, in 

TaeJiilbOHiLls*., v*t\G iYriwd on July 1 1 ind weic unaware nf the promise nf jafKiy £ i«n by 
T4£firibeidL But lie add! tfiat M Uiey committed wtoug in doing ?]| (tint a; mch tliinc* were 
unlawful after eke pnji.-lania.liun of baft!) 1 and saKUjlLV." 
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certain eventualities, his "viceroy in Cyprus," a galling reminder of 
Janus's new and ignominious status. 6 

Meanwhile in Nicosia, and the country districts the temporary 
absence of authority produced a state of chaos in which brigandage 
flourished and no man's life was safe. The Creek peasantry of the 
Mesaoria plain acclaimed one of their number, a certain Alexius, as 
"king' H and set him up in die big village of Lefkoniko; an Italian 
condotticTc- named Sforza established himself at the other end of the 
island with some Spanish troops under his command. To stem the 
anarchy, the knights and burgesses, acknowledged archbishop Hugh as 
regent, and control was republished. Sforza was slain and the 
peasant "king" Alexius caught af though he was not hangpd until 
May 12, L427, the very day on which the liberated Janus touched at 
Paphos on his return home. 

The unfortunate monarch hatf been in captivity for eight months 
before he came back h "may God disgrace him. to tne seat of his 
appointment/' as al-'Aini has tt with emphasis on the subordinate 
position now occupied by the king of Cyprus. His experiences and 
humiliations Left their permanent mark on him, and Machaeras 
states that he never laughed again. Physically he was a large and 
powerful man, hut in 1431 he suffered a stroke, which left him 
p}*raYy2ed until a second stroke killed him at the end of June of the 
following year, when he was about fifty-eight years old. Janus was a 
man of many good qualities and some scholarship, but he was 
impetuous and without foresight, too apt to be influenced by the last 
person he had seen. We read without surprise that lie died poor. 

John, titular prince of Antioch, Janus's son and successor, was 
promptly acknowledged by the baronage, but, being only seventeen 
year* of age, began his reign under the regency of his cousin Peter dc 
Lusignan, titular count of Tripoli. (Peter was the son of Peter Ts 
daughter Marietta and of Jame& h the sion of the constable John of 
Antioch, brother of Peter I and James L> His uncle, the experienced 
cardinal Hugh, who had governed Cyprus during Janus's imprison- 
ment in Egypt, was now out of the- island as. bishop of Palestrina and 
later of Tu^ulum (although retaining the see of Nicosia),, but re- 
mained until his death in 1442 vigorously and effectively engaged in 
various diplomatic activities on behalf of his nephew's realm, for 
which purpose the procuration to act abroad on behalf of the 
kingdom which Janus had id^en him on his return from Egypt was 
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renewed by John II. The new king received (he Uuee crowns In 
Nicosia cathedral in August 1432. and one of the- first acts of his 
government was to send an embassy to the sultan of Egypt to 
announce his accession and to acknowledge the political and finan- 
cial obligations accepted by Janus. Intermittently during the early 
years of the reign there were rumors of mother Egyptian expedition 
against Cyprus, but no such attack was launched. 

It was belief in the substance of these rumors that now led Genoa 
to adopt a more friendly attitude in political matters h although on 
the financial plane she showed herself as exacting as ever toward the 
exhausted kingdom. Vet despite this slackening of political pressure 
John, with astonishing inconsequence, in 1441 made an unsuccessful 
attempt to capture Famagusta. In 1447 Genoa, feeling unable any 
longer to administer Famagusta directly, transferred the government 
of that dependency to the Office of the Bank of St. George. To 
Cyprus this change brought no advantage but rather the reverse 
while with Venice the relations of the harassed kingdom were also by 
no means easy, although the questions at issue with the Venetians 
included no major canker like that of Famagusta. 

On the Moslem front the situation wjtseven more uneasy. In 1444 
only the intervention of the Hospitaller^ prevented an invasion of the 
island by Lutfi Bey, die emir of Alaya f'Scandelore"), while the emir 
of Karaman, Ibrahim, despite the continued good offices of the 
Hospital, was even less amenable. In 144S Corycus on the Cilieian 
coast fell into his hands, and with it Cyprus lost the last of the 
overseas territorial acquisitions of Peter I. Overshadowing these more 
immediate dangers was the ever-growing menace of the Ottoman 
Turks, soon to culminate in then capture of Constantinople, 

Meun.wh.ile, in July 1440, the yourifi king's proxy marriage {1437) 
to Arnadea (or Medea) of Montfcrrat was rcsolcmnizcd; the bride, 
though a Latin, had the blood of the PaLaeoJogi in her veins. Within a 
little more than Lwu months of this wedding the bride was dead, 
together with most of her suite, and some of the accounts mention 
rumors of poison. Be that as it might, John proceeded in 1442 to 
marry a fuH-bloodcd PalaeoEogina in the person of Helena, daughter 
of Theodore II, despot of the Morea, and granddaughter of the 
Byzantine emperor Manuel II; this alliance resulted in a marked 
departure from die policy hitherto pursued by the Fmnkish nilm of 
Cyprus toward the church of their Orthodox subjects, as embodied 
hi the Bulla Cyptfo. of 1 260- 

A Greek princess would naturally resent the subjection of the 
Greek-speakhig and Orthodox native population of Cyprus to the 
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foreign church of a foreign dynasty! and would use her influence to 
redress so far as she could the balance in favor of her Cypriote 
ca religionists. It was therefore unreasonable of Aeneas Sylvius Pio- 
columini (Pope Pius II) to ascribe to unrighteousness the fact that 
Helena was "hostile to the Latin rite and an enemy of the Roman 
church." 7 When, however, he calls her "a skilled an J shrewd woman, 
well versed in Creek duplicity," he is on surer ground, for she was all 
that and more. She was in fact an ambitious, unscrupulous deter- 
mined, and vindictive termagant, whose chronic ill health served only 
to exacerbate the violence of her disposition, When we read that In 
her passionate hatred of her hu*band + s mistress Marietta (or Maria) of 
Patras, the mother of the future James H and a fellow Creek, she bit 
off her rivafs nose, wc arc- reminded of the days of queen Eteanor 
Quickly and completely she dominated and intimidated her feeble, 
indolent, hedonistic t and self-indulgent husband , so much so that 
according to two chroniclers 1 she actually obtained from the high 
court recognition as regent, and this despite the fact that John was at 
no time declared incapable of governing She had brought to Cyprus 
in her train a number of greedy compatriots, including her foster- 
mother and the latter's sun Thomas - and this Thomas she caused her 
husband to knight, endow with valuable estates, and appoint cham- 
berlain of the kingdom, 

John and Hetena had two daughters, Cleopatra, who died in in- 
fancy, and the suhsequent queen Charlotte, hut no son; and it was 
inevitable that some eyes should turn towards James, the king's son 
by Marietta of Patras, then growing up a youth of outstanding parts: 
handsome^ of good address, high-spirited, and determined. His father 
adored the lad, but Helena presciently saw in him a potential menace 
to the rights af succession of her daughter Chariot te* About 1453 
John caused the thirteen-year-old boy to be elected to the vacant 
archbishopric of Nicosia and begged pope Nicholas V to confirm the 
appointment, being instigated, according to Aeneas Sylvius, by 
Helena, who hoped that by being side-tracked into a miter James 
would be disqualified from the arown. Hie pope's reply was a 
refusal, consistently maintained; nevertheless, the king placed his son 
in possession of the temporalities of the see and housed him, with his 
mother, now known as Komomytene ("the Crop-nosed"), in the 

1. Commwmrii, boot VU (FradtlbtL. lfiH>, p. l76;-cf, trans- by F. A. Grugs (with noise 
by L. C. fiabeJ; Smrt Coticge Stifditt in IftSK^ vols, XXII, HXY, XXX., KXXV P XI.JJI, 
] 937-195 7), XXXV fNarUiamptan, MaJJ,, 15>Jl), 490, 

S. Floras BuslHHL, rf. JJili LnUie. p. 37 J] LOrtdillQ, ffitpvie ' re' f.uii$itani r ] 1. 1 T5 . 

9. Jim« w*=hvm in 1440 or 1M1, OtnctoLIfi BBOlLt 1+43. 
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archiepiscopai palace. Probably James never received more than 
minor orders, 10 

Those who desired the ultimate succession of the young princess 
CharloEte were now concerned with the question of her marriage t 
and the choice of bridegroom (according to Genoese reports that of 
the queen against (lie wishes of the kjng) fell on John of Coimbra, 
grandson of John [, king of Portugal, who arrived in the island in 
1456; on his marriage he received the titles prince of Antfc-ch and 
regent If the Portuguese prinue was indeed the queen's candidate, he 
was to prove a disappointment to her, for he used such. authority as 
he had to counteract her pro-Orthodox policy and the influence of 
her foster-brother, the chamberlain Thomas- At first he and his bride 
lived with the kins and queen under the same roof, but the situation 
in the palace became so strained that he soon removed himself and 
Charlotte to the house of the ex-regent Peter of Tripoli h who was 
Charlotte + s godfather. En the summer of 1457, the year following his 
marriage H John of Coimbra died t poisoned, it wha freely said, by hEs 
enemy the chamberlain with the connivance of the queen. Whatever 
may have been the troth with regard to these suspicions-and there 
Can be no doubt that her son-in-law's disappearance was more than 
welcome to Helena-they were certainly shared by Charlotte herself, 
who in her distress appealed to tier half-brother James, for whom she 
seems originally to have entertained considerable affection. Jame&, 
still no more than sixteen or seventeen yenrs old, rose to the occasion 
with the precocious vigor that characterised him (although it may be 
doubted if he did so solely to oblige his half-sister^ appeared in 
Thomas h s house with two Sicilian ruffians, and had the hated cham- 
berlain dispatched by them before his eyes. 

The king was now in a quandary for h much as he ]oved his son. he 
dared not face the wrath of the enraged queen if he left the murder 
of her foster-brother unpunished. So he deprived James of the 
revenues of the archiepiscopal see> and the young man found it 
opportune to leave the kingdom. He made his way to Rhodes, where 
the grand master, James of Milly> and the knights, at that time 
friendly to so prominent an opponent of the Greek queen although 
later to side actively with Charlotte against him, received him well 
and gave him shelter for some five or sis months. At the end of this 
period James, accompanied by the Augustinian friar William 
Goneme, who was to remain his devoted! adherent and to become for 
a time archbishop of Nicosia^ returned to Cyprus with a flotilla of 
four vessels equipped in Rhodes. Landing secretly in Kyrenia, he and 
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his rtiefl forced their w a y into (He capital, where they sacked the 
bouses of the viscount of Nicosia, James. Gurri, a supporter of the 
queen, and his brother Thomas, and slew the former. Taking their 
plunder with them, he and his followers then fortified themselves in 
the archbishop's palace. 

The king could do no less in the face of this act of open aggression 
than to charge James before the high court, but this body, well aware 
of John's feelings toward his son which Ids fear of the queen forced 
him to conceaL accepted James's plea, that he had attacked not the 
ting but his own personal enemies and asked no more than to be 
allowed to serve the king in security and in the enjoyment of the 
atthieplscopal revenues wlilch the king had given him. The court 
agreed to his reinstatement provided the men he had brought with 
him from Rhodes returned to their ships and left the island. This 
condition accepted and fulfilled, James appeared before the king, 
who took him to the queers sickroom and for her benefit made a 
show of upbraiding him for his rebellious conduct. James then 
repaired to the archbishop's palace and not only took into favor the 
brother of the murdered viscount, Thomas Gurri, whose house he 
had looted* but placed him in charge of al! his property. 

In the midst of these violent happenings the question of Charlotte's 
remarriage was exercising the minds of the strife-torn court. The 
king's eldest sister, Anna, who bore a bad reputation for everything 
except her looks, had married Louis, count of Geneva, younger son 
of Amadeo VI [I + duke of Savoy, whom (his elder brother having 
predeceased his father) he succeeded on the throne of that duchy, A 
proposal to marry this coupie's younger son. another Louis, count of 
Geneva, to Chailotte had been mooted before Charlotte's betrothal 
to John of Coimbra, and was now revived. The proposal was strongly 
opposed by queen Helena on canonical grounds because of the 
Orthodox church's prohibition of the marriage of first cousins. But it 
was supported by the king, and also, with visor, by the Genoese in 
Cyprus and their sympathizers there, because of the close relations 
subsisting between the duchy and the Genoese republic Despite the 
protests of the queen, who on this occasion,, at least, failed to get her 
way. the negotiations went forward and were still in progress when 
the constantly ailing Helena died on April II, 1458. Nor did John 11 
himself live to see the conclusion of the marriage, for on July 26 he 
followed his tempestuous wife to the grave, aged only forty-four. 

Under John 11 the crown of Cyprus, which at times had shone with 
glory and was &ti\l to recover, through James If, a momentary flicker 
of its former luster, touched the nadir of its imputation. John has 
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state. Thus, after the king's funeral, she asked him to organize the 
dispatch of a galley to the west to announce John's demise to the 
Christian rulers. James agreed and set up a recruiting office for the 
purpose in his palace, which his enemies promptly closed. This rebuff 
was followed by another. James was making it a practice to visit the 
qwen each morning after he had heard mass in Hagia Sophia. One 
day, us he was about to enter the palace with his attendants, he was 
stopped and informed that it was the order of the queen and the high 
court that in future he must approach the palace alone. Indignant, he 
sent a message to Charlotte to ask if this was indeed her order, and 
received the oracular reply that once the high court had taken such a 
decision it must be regarded as her? also. 

Then followed the third and heaviest affront. As archbishop, or at 
least as archbishop*elect h ls James ex pec-ted to officiate at Charlotte's 
coronation, due to take place after the customary forty days of 
mourning for the late king. On the eve of the coronation the 
seneschal appeared before hjm with an order from the queen and the 
high court confining him to his palace on the following day. Once 
again, although deeply aggrieved, James acquiesced, saying that if 
desired he was prepared to remove himself a distance of sis miles 
from the city. Charlotte was crowned by bishop Peter of Limassol, 
but it was regarded as ominous that on her return from Hagia Sophia 
to the palace her horse shied and the crown fell from her head. 

These misunderstandings, if such they wen: T make a sojrry story. 
Clearly the lonely little orphaned and widowed queen had wanted to 
be on terms of both family affection and political cooperation with 
her only near Ttlative; equally clearly, the high court were deter- 
mined to prevent this. James's true feelings at the beginning of his 
half-sister's brief, unhappy reign are less easy to fathom. After the 
coronation^ when relations between the two degenerated into an 
open breach and James decided once more to withdraw from the 
kingdom, he wrote the queen a letter which, if correctly given by 
Florio Bustron > our only authority for it, afforded an explanation yf 
his conduct which was at least not inconsistent with the facts. He 
stated that he had always wished to serve her but that she had 
preferred to be guided by those who were his enemies and, if she 
would but realize it, hers also. He was willing to continue peaceably as 
archbishop in the enjoyment of her favor, but her evil uounselors 
were making this impossible. After continuing in this strain, he 
concludes by assuring her that he will not cease to love tier as a 

13. Li Lada positilatus, whence the appetlaVJori H Ap<wtoles" bjr wtiitfi heats naioon- 
ropnl.)' cjll4<) fay Gfrtks und jnaoy OlDetttUlClOdlngUie fl*lf-Gl«k h Ore k*?^ 1 inc Ciu rJi.H ». 
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brother, and would do more for her honor than their joint enemies 
whose advice she was Accepting. 

Tlie letter lias not carried any more conviction with historians than 
it did (or was allowed to do) with the queen, Except in Venice, 
James had jn the west what today would be called a (i bad press." The 
popes, with the exception of the Venetian Paul IT ( 1464-147 1 ), were 
strong partisans of Charlotte t as were now the Hospitallers- Genoa 
was his enemy. The fact that he chose (as wc shall sec) to seek 
support ftoffl the sultan of Egypt, the enemy of his faith, against his 
rightful u.ueem made any thine he was to say in self-defense suspect 
to his contemporaries other than the Venetians. And indeed it may 
well be that he had decided from the very outset to supplant his 
half-sister as soon as he could t and that his immediate acknowl- 
edgment Of her as queen, his early efforts to serve her, and his 
protestations of loyalty were all parts of a preconceived plan to mask 
his real aims. On the other hand it seems not beyond the bounds of 
possibility given James's character- a strange blend of ungovernable 
violence with impulsive generosity more than bordering on quixotism 
(witness his attitude to Thomas Gurri)-that the better side of his 
nature might have prevailed had not the enmity of the high court 
drive]] him to rebellion and civil war. 

James made his way with the faithful Goneme not to the west, as 
was supposed in Cyprus and as he maintained in an unsuccessful 
apologia submitted to Pius II in 1461 had been his original intention, 
but to Cairo, wlieie his attractive and virile personality h handsome 
appearance, gallant bearing, and persuasive eloquence made a highly 
favorable impression upon sultan Tnal and his court. He at on« 
acknowledged the SUltan T s suzerainty over Cyprus and sought his 
support to secme the kingdom on the ground > particularly convinc- 
ing to a Moslem audience, tliat a male claimant to a throne must 
clearly take precedence over a female, ln the meantime the anxiously 
awaited Louis of Savoy had at last arrived in Cyprus and on October 
7, 1459, was married to Charlotte in Hagia Spphiaand was crowned 
with the three croons. LA He proved to be a poor creature, devout 
indeed but with a chilly manner and unhealthy, uninspiring^ and 
unenterprising. He lacked al! his wife's determination and persis- 
tence; what was more disastrous h he had no qualities wherewith to 
counteract the powerful personal appeal of his rival, Jameg. 

Owing to LouJs T s tardy appearance on the scene, James had been 
able to steal a march on the embassy which Charlotte now sent to 
the sultan with the usual tribute. To make matters worse T most of 
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the embassy members perished in Cairo of the plaguy which neces- 
sitated the dispatch of a supplementary mission, The latter pro- 
teeded to offer the sultan, apart from the recognition of his suzer- 
ainty, the doubling of the tribute of 5,000 dutats, the reimburse- 
ment of the sultan's expenses on behalf of James, and an annual 
pension to James Of 10,000 ducats. Inal and his emirs were inclined, 
despite their personal sympathy for James , to accept this offer, and a 
day was appointed for the presentation to the queen through Peter 
Podocataro, Jier envoy, of robes of honor, which would symbolize 
her recognition on the part of the sultan. The resourceful Goncme 
now saved the situation for the already despairing James by spending 
the night before the ceremony in bribing the enrirv On the morrow, 
as the robes were about to be presented, the Mamluk soldiery raised 
an outcry against preference being given to a woman over a man, 
placed on the shoulders of James, who was present, the robe in- 
tended for the queen, and shouted ^Lonj; live king James. +h The 
sultan accepted the situation and gave orders for a fleet to be 
prepared to conduct James to his kingdoms Pius EL makes the 
unsupported statement than Inal's decision was also influenced by 
strong advice from the Ottoman sultan Mehmed jr. Be that as it 
might, sultan InaJ was as good as his word, mobilizing a naval force 
said to have consisted of eighty ships, great and small (which seems 
large for such a purpose); by September J 460 James was again in 
Cyprus, on this occasion as a successful invader and its master-to-be. 

The news created consternation among (he loyalists in Cyprus. 
Charlotte and Louis, concentrating on the defense of Kyrenia as 
constituting: their lifeline to the west, fortified themselves in that 
stronghold and perforce left Nicosia unprotected. Before the end of 
the month the capital was in James's hands, although he made no 
headway with the siege of Kyrenia. An attempt by bishop Antonio 
of Limassol to reconcile Charlotte and James having oome to nought* 
efforts were now set on foot in the west to organire relief for the 
hard-pressed queen. Her cause was upheld especially by Pius II and 
James of Milly, grand master of the Hospitallers, both of whom saw 
in success for James, yet another vietory for the hosts of [slam, more 
menacing than ever since the fall of Constantinopler The dufce of 
Savoy raised what money he could for the support of his son and 
daughteHn-lttw, hut nothing really effective came of all this, James 
continued to extend his sway over the island {apart from Kyrenia), 
even having the energy to spare for hostilities on another front by 
embarking, in 1+61, on a preliminary attack on Genoese Famagusta. 

Charlotte, determined to leave no stone unturned, went to Rhodes, 
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prohahly at the beginning of 1+6 K obtained some ships, and re- 
turned to Kyrenia* but was again in Rhodes (where she was to spend 
a large part of the next thirteen years as the guest of the friendly 
Hospitallers) in May of the same year in the expectation of reinforce- 
ments wherewith to raise the siege and drive James out of the island. 
Her plans were held up by the illness, and the death in August, of her 
supporter, the grand master James o/ Milly. As his successor Peter 
Raymond Zacosta was then in Spain and the knights could undertake 
little without him, she decided to plead her cause in the west, first at 
the court of her well-wisher Plus II, then at that of her father-in-law, 
the duke of Savoy. Louis left Kyrenia shortly after his wife and 
followed her to Savoy. In Rome Charlotte was kindly received by the 
pope, who promised her a shipload of com and wine and helped her 
on her northward journey, but said that she would have to rely on 
France and Savoy for troops. These > however, were not forthcoming* 
and in 1462 she returned to Rhodes "in worse condition," as Louis 
subsequently complained to his brother* Arnadco IX, "than she Left. 1 " 
It is not clear whether she ever set foot in her kingdom again; the 
only tangible result of her indefatigable and courageous exertions 
was CO prolong the resistance of Kyrenia Until the autumn of 
1464. Li In other resnects, too t the poor lady was dogged by misfor- 
tune, for in a pathetic letter written to her husband from Rhod.es in 
September 1464, either just before the fall of Kyrenia or before the 
news had reached her, she says that ''God wished in his mercy to 
insole me with a dear son N but a malevolent fat* has taken him 
from me." 1 * After another desperate appeal for speedy help she 
ends her letter by saying that if this is not forthcoming it would be 
better for them both to enter rehgious orders than to live shamefully 
on the charity of others. 

Even before Kyrenia had fallen, the redoubtable James had, in 
January 1464, retaken Famagusta from the Genoese* so that with 
Kyrenia also in his hands a kiny of Cyprus was master of the whole 
island for the first time in ninety years- 17 Thenceforth Charlotte and 
Louis were no more than its cfe jure sovereigns, but it was not until 
14B5> long after both James □ and James Hl-and Louis also La - 
were dead, that the indomitable Charlotte finally abandoned hope 
and brought herself to resign her rights. As far back as 1462, before 
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returning from Savoy to Rtiodes h she had concluded with her father- 
in-law, duke Louis, and her aunt Anna., his duchess, an Hereement 
which included certain dispositions regarding the succcssEon to the 
Cypriote crown. Of these dispositions the one ultimately to become 
operative was. the provision that if born Charlotte and Louis died 
without issue, the three would revert to the duchess Anna h as 

the daughter of king Janus, and her heirs. On February IS, I4S5, in 
Rome, where she had been living under the protection of popes 
Sbttus [V and Innocent VIJI more or less regularly since J475„ 
except for the expedition to Egypt referred to below, Charlotte 
made formal cession of her crowns to the house of Savoy in the 
person of the then reigning, duke, Anna's grandson Charles L J * She 
retained the royal style for her lifetime but conceded its simul- 
taneous use to duke Charles. It was by virtue Of the agreements of 
1462 and I4SS that the heads of the house of Savoy continued 
successively as dukes, kings of Sardinia, and kings of Italy to bear the 
titles, of kings of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia until the abdica- 
tion of Humbert EL last of the dynasty, in 1946. 

Charlotte, who devoted the rest of her life and means to good 
works, died in Rome, apparently of some gouty trouble, On July 16, 
l4S7 h aged about forty-four h after a life of sorrow h fruitless wander- 
ings, unflaggingly courageous, and sanguine striving, and constant 
frustration. Innocent VII [ gave her n royal funeral in St. Peter's 
where her unadorned tomb may be seen to this day in the crypt, not 
far from that of Pius X, "A more pathetic figure than Charlotte's 
never crossed the stage of Cypriote history. Married and widowed 
when she was barely fourteen, united again when she was but sixteen 
to a poor-spirited and ineffectual husband, despoiled by her own 
brother of everything when she was barely twenty, she fought 
tenaciously for her rights for over twenty years," 21 * Charlotte ha*l 
her mother's fixity of purpose without her mother's unattractive 
qualities; throughout her troubled life her upright character shone 
with a clear light. As with her mother, her best language w W Creek, 
which she spoke, according to Pius IL with "torrential" rapidity; her 
French was definitely shaky. Unlike her mother, however* she was a 
loyal adherent of the church of Rome and a devoted sfrrva.nl Of the 
holy see. Both Charlotte and Louis struck yoins, not Jointly but in 
separate issues. Charlotte is the only Lu^ignjm sovereign other than 
James H not to be represented on the silver coinage sitting crowned 
and sceptered on the banc royal; the obverse of her gras {and 

1 9, Vt, a t tT [futi^Bd thr validity of th.iv wraion on Lhc It^aJctk f round 1hu L [be jUMralrt 
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demhgrvs) bears instead a crowned shield with her arms. The coins of 
Louis follow broadly the normal Lusignan pattern. 

James's expulsion of the Genoese from Famagusta while still con- 
tending with Charlotte for the crown was certainly an. achievement 
of considerable magnitude. And it was no fault of his that the 
reintegration with the kingdom of its principal port and commercial 
center came too late to heal the wounds which this canker had been 
inflicting on the country in the course of the last three generations. 
Moreover, although he did not realize it> what Genoa had failed to 
accomplish in Cyprus was to he completed in Full measure by Venice. 

With James now fully in the saddle, consideration had to be given 
to the question of his marriage. Venice had not yet formulated her 
plan of finding him a Venetian queen but had already constituted 
herself his mentor in this as in other matters. In J4$G she suggested 
to him through his envoy, the invaluable Goncme. tiijw archbishop of 
Nicosia, the princess Zoe (later Sophia), daughter of the ex-despot of 
the Morea, Thomas Falaeotoeus, and niece of the last Byzantine 
emperor, Constantine XI. Already In the reign of Pius H there had 
been talk of his marriage to this lady, but James would not take her 
without the pope's recognition of himself as king and permission for 
his coronation, and these demands Pius, in his consistent champion- 
ship of Charlotte as the lawful sovereign, flatly refused. It was not 
until the pontificate of Pius's successor, the Venetian Paul 11, who 
was prepared to be amenable to his country's policy in Cyprus, that 
both James as king, and his nominee Goneme as archbishop 1 received 
papal recognition. Jl Nevertheless, the alliance with the Palaeologina 
again failed to materialize' and Zoe in the event marrying Ivan III, 
grand duke of Muscovy , brought the double-headed eagle of Byzan- 
tium ju her dowry to the future empire of the Romanovs, 

By 1467 we find lames acknowledging himself as "the son of 
Venice " and the relationship was soon to be converted into some- 
thing less figurative. A branch of the distinguished Venetian patrician 
family of Comaro {Corner, in the Venetian dialect) had long held an 
Important Cypriote fief at Episcopi in the district of Limassol, while 
Mark Comaro of the so-called Ca' Grande branch of the family had 
been a party to Cypriote affairs in the reign of John H as Venetian 
envoy to the emir of Kararnan, as well as in other matters, and was a 
personal friend of James. Mark's brother Andrew, long resident in 
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Cyprus an J originally a partisan of Charlotte, had gone over to James 
and been granted the dignity of auditor of the kingdom. It was 
Mark's daughter Catherine, the date of whose birth is given as April 
30, 1454, whom the signoria now designated to share Jame$ T s throne. 
It is interesting to note that Catherine, too, had Greek blood in her 
veins, for the maternal grandfather of her mother, Florence Crispoof 
Naxos* wa? John Gornnenus, emperor of Trebiiond, In July 1463 
Catherine, being then in her fifteenth year, was married to James by 
prov.y f the ceremony being held in Venice in the ducal palace with 
exceptional pomp and circumstance in the presence of the doge, 
Christopher Moro. The greatest possible importance was. given to the 
event; the bride received from her gratified country the surname of 
"Veneta" and was formally adopted as "the daughter of St Mark. +h 
No such distinction had previously been accorded, and its grant 
evoked from the Savoyard bishop Louis of Turin the sardonic 
comment tliat he had not known the Evangelist to have been mar- 
ried. With almost indecent haste her compatriots at once styled 
Catherine queen of Cyprus and gave her precedence as such, 

It was nut, however, with the object of honoring her "daughter" 
with yet another title that Venice went to the length of legally 
adopting Catherine; there was much more behind the step than this. 
It was done because, if Catherine were to survive both James and any 
heir they might have-an improbable contingency, it might be sup- 
posed , but the one that actually occurred -ft could be claimed that 
the rights of Catherine as "daughter of Venice" passed at her death 
by law to the republic. 11 It was therefore with genuine alarm that 
the signoria became aware before long that the prize, pursued with 
such ingenious forethought, might yet elude their grasp. For Ferdi- 
nand ] of Naple$ and Sicily, no friend of Venice, now appeared on 
the Cypriote scene, seeking to detach James from what may already 
be described as. Venetian tutelage by the offer of 4 bride from his 
own house. Venice reacted with energy and speed. In the summer of 
I4£° she despatched a special envoy to James in the person of one 
Dorninie Gradenigo to remonstrate, to exhort, and even to warn, For 
included in the envoy's representations was the veiled threat that if 
James failed to proceed with the marriage Venice might yet find 
herself obliged to consider the restoration of Charlotte, then con- 
veniently at liand in Rhodes, Gradenigo up to a point was highly 
successful He had arrived in Nicosia in September; on October 4, on 
behalf of doge Christopher Moro. who had invested him En anticipa- 
tion with the necessary powers, he formally took James II and his 
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kingdom under the protection of the republic, which bound itself to 
defend him and his descendants, his subjects, and his territory, 
against all states except has suzerain, the sultan of Egypt- Venetian 
goods in Cyprus were made duty free. 

Even so, it was not until 1472 that James sent galleys to Venice tn 
fetch his bride. Catherine, eighteen and by all awwnts plump and 
comely, was escorted to her ship by doge Nicholas Tron and sailed for 
Cyprus in November. She was married on arrival in Famagusta and 
subsequently crowned in Nicosia, But if the preliminaries to her 
wedding were protracted, her actual married life was brief- At the 
end of tlie following June or the beginning of July, James was. out 
hunting near FanmguSUi with [he queen's uncle Andrew and her 
cousin Mark Bembo when sudden find violent pains with dysenteric 
symptoms compelled him to abandon the chase. During (lie next few 
days the affliction grew steadily worse, and on July be died, in the 
thirty-third year of his age according to the epitaph subsequently set 
up by Catherine. His anxiously awaited posthumous heir was bom 
one month and twenty-two days later, on August 28. 

James's abrupt death at so early an ngc; and at the height of his 
exceptional physical vigor naturally gave rise to the suspicion of 
poison, a suspicion directed to more than one quarter. Venice had an 
Obvious motive, since JameVs disappearance wat the first and most 
important stage in the eJimination of bis dynasty (now hanging on 
the single, slight thread of Catherine's unborn child) and (he rever- 
sion of the kingdom to the republic. Secondly, the king's numerous 
immoralities and the violence of his conduct had. as in the case of Ins 
great-great-uncle Peter 1, gravely affronted a considerable number of 
his subjects. A third hypothesis, emanating from Venetian sources, 
which implicated Charlotte and her supporters, is not to be taken 
seriously. As regards the former two the motive, indeed, was there 
but proof is absent. 

The dying king was able before lie expired to mate a will, in which 
he bequeathed the crown ajid lordship ever Cyprus to Catherine and 
made the child she was expecting his heir. If the child should die, the 
inheritance was to pass to his natural children Eugene, John, and 
Charlotte (or Charla) in that order, and, failing them, to his nearest 
relative of the house of Lusignan. 33 He referred to a great treasure 
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which he had laboriously amassed, ana he directed that the slaves 
manning his galleys should be freed, "car ie Ics ay assez tour- 
men te,"^* He appointed a council of regency of seven nobles, 
Including the queen's uncle Andrew, but two of the members were 
Catalans and members of the Spanish party now growing In influence 
at court in opposition to the designs of Venice. 

James was a prince of some power, who owed his achievements to 
Outstanding personal qualities, a forceful and resolute character 
already manifested in his teens, a persuasive eloquence, a charm of 
manner (hat could win affection, and an impetuous generosity. The 
other side of his nature reveals an equally impetuous violence and the 
capacity to inspire not only Love but hatred. He seems to have 
observed loyally his obligations to the sultans of Egypt, who had 
helped him to win his crown. But he seems to have been lacking in 
perception as to whither his dependence on Venice was leading the 
kingdom. He was an exceptionally fine horseman N and it may be this 
accomplishment that led him, alone of the Lusignan kings, to be 
represented on horseback on his attractive silver £Jfl.t His demi-grOx t 
showing his head crowned, is ateo unique as the only example of 
portraiture jn the Lusignan coinage- 
Catherine was allowed to succeed peacefully and on August 28, as 
has been said, gave birth to a son in Famagusta, which she had not 
left since her husband's last illness. In September the child was 
bapti2ed with his father's name and acclaimed as James III, and a few 
weeks later underwent some form of coronation. According to Lusig- 
nan the infant was produced in public on important occasions and 
made to signify that the council of regency were acting in his name 
by the raising of his hand in assent to their measures. But two days 
or so before Iris first birthday the little James III died, and although 
once more there was talk of poison and suspicion again fell upon 
both Venice and the supporters of Charlotte, there seems no reason 
to believe that the baby did not die a natural death. Catherine, in a 
letter to the doge, Nicholas Marcello, writes that he succumbed to a 
fever, and elsewhere she complains bitterly that she would not have 
lost him if she had not been forced to remain in Famaguftta. iS 
Nevertheless the child's death was another windfall for Venice, since 
the legitimate line of the illegitimate James Jl was now extinct, 2 * 
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Brief as was the titular reign of the infant king, it witnessed one 
event important intrinsically and even more so in its consequences, 
the narration of which must be preceded by a word about the 
Catalan party at the Cypriote eourl said its objectives. The leaders of 
tliis party in the government were the regents John Tafur, titular 
Crturtt of Tripoli, and John Peres Fabregues, titular count of Jaffa 
and count of Karpass, together with the latter^ brother Louis Perez 
Fabrcgues, an ardent supporter of James If whose appointment Co 
the archbishopric of Nicosia (resigned by Gonerne to 1 469) not even 
the opposition of Venice had been able to prevent. A third regent of 
Spanish origin, Peter Davjla, while suspect to Venice, probably with- 
out justification, was trusted by Catherine, who made him constable. 
John Perez de Fabregues died in October 1473, and the leadership of 
the party passed to his brother the archbishop. Tie party aimed at 
the prevention of the kingdom's absorption by Venice and therefore 
at tiie maintenance of its independent existence, and they looked to 
Ferdinand of Naples to direct their policy, This monarch's first 
scheme was to marry his natural son Alonz.o to Charla, natural 
daughter of James H, a proposal which had actually secured James's 
approval before he died. It also secured the approval of Charlotte, 
who* after the contract for the marriage had been made {much 
against Catherine's wishes) in November 1473, following the murders 
to be related below, actually adopted Alonzo and sent, him to Egypt, 
where she hoped to induce sultan Ka'itbey to place her and the 
young couple in possesion, of the island. She herself followed him to 
Cairo in 1478, bravely risking threatened interception by Venetian 
galleys. The scheme was wrecked by Ghana's death in I4S0 at the 
age of twelve in Padua, where she and her brothers Eugene and John 
were being held in Venetian custody. To that extent, therefore, there 
was fusion between the interests of the Catalans and those of the 
supporters of Charlotte, a fusion which was dissolved when Ferdi- 
nand proceeded after Charla T s death to entertain the idea of marrying 
Alonzo to the widowed Catherine. 

To return to the events in Cyprus in I473 a the Catalans decided 
thjit the principal local obstacles to the success of their plans were 
the queen's uncle Andrew and certain other Venetian members, of 
her entourage. On November 13 the archbishop and his supporters, 
including the Sicilian Rizeo di Marino, who was one of the regents 
and chamberlain, appeared armed in Farnagusta. Riezo killed Andrew 
Cornaro with his own hand and attempted to stab the queen's 
pEiy&idan, one Gabriel Gentile, in her very chamber and in her 
presence, actually finishing him off outside; a companion dispatched 
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Catherine's cousin Mark BembO- The Catalans then assumed com- 
plete control of the queen, taking, according to a Venetian account, 
net treasure-chest, jewels, and seal-ring and going to the length, 
according to a report made to the duke of Milan, of removing the 
infant James HI from his mother 1 ? custody to that of his grand- 
mother, Marietta of Patras." But they failed to secure Kyrenia and 
the northern castles. 

Venice took characteristically energetic: measures to redress the 
situation^ in the first instance by means Of instructions to her 
captain-general at sea, Peter Mocenigo*^ then operating against the 
Ottoman sultan off the Karamanian coast. By the time Mocenigo 
arrived in Cyprus at the beginning of February 1474, to help the 
queen and to reestablish Venetian hegemony, the Catalan coup had 
collapsed and its kaders, including the archbishop and Rizzo, had 
escaped in a Neapolitan galley. But Venice was determined to take 
this opportunity to establish her control over the kingdom once and 
for all, subject only to the Egyptian tribute i" for she did not wish 
to see her dispositions, present and future, against the Turks embar- 
rassed by possible disagreement with the Mamluks, In March 1474, 
after receiving reports from Mocenigo, the senate appointed two 
Venetian nobles as "counselors'* to the queen, and another Venetian 
as proweditore, to have supreme command of the troops. These 
three Venetian officials were in effect to govern Cyprus on behalf of 
Venice h leaving to the queen no more than the nominal dignity and 
the mere appearance of taking a part in the affairs of state. It was 
laid down that the counselors were always, to reside wherever the 
queen might be. It was also decided that the castle and city of 
Famagusta were to be garrisoned by Venetian forces. 

When the news of the death of James IH reached Venice „ the 
senate, possibly realizing something of Catherine's distress, the inces- 
sant difficulties since her accession, and tier humiliating position in 
tbc face of her own subjects h sent her father, Mark Cornaro, to be 
with her and to act unofficially as her adviser in conjunction and In 
harmony with the official trio. From Catherine^ point of view . if not 
perhaps from that of the republics the step was a helpful onc> for tlie 
counselors had been interpreting their instructions all too literally. In 
two confidential letters to the doge Catherine complained that she 
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was not allowed by them to take even ten ducats from her own 
revenue*; not allowed to receive letters addressed to lier by her 
subjects Of others^ nor to send letters, except w[[h their approval; 
and not allowed to dine or to hear mass in public, but had to have 
her meals alone in her chamber served by two maids and to hear mass 
in 3 room T unseen; and that she had keen grossly abused, brow- 
beaten, and threatened if she demurred at signing a document of 
which she disapproved. 

From supplementary instructions now sent by Venice to the coun- 
selors and repeated in 1479, we learn that they had been in the habit 
Of placing so harsh a construction On their orders as actually to insist 
on living in the queers apartments, and that this practice of theirs 
was to cease. Catherine was in fact a prisoner in all but name and the 
counselors her warders; if the Catalans had chastised her with whips, 
iter own compatriots chastised lier with scorpions. Here was indeed a 
contrast with the honors showered hy the republic on its "daughter" 
at her betrothal* and the daughter was finding her treatment a heavy 
strain on her genuine love for Tier mother country. She never ceases 
to protest that she has always been a good Venetian. 

Not unnaturally there was friction between Matt and the coun- 
selors, and Hark returned to Venice, Thenceforth, what remained of 
Catherines so-called reign was an anticlimax from the point of v[ew 
of the kingdom, for it was merely the prelude to Venetian annexa- 
tion. Two factors decided the republic not to allow Catherine to Eive 
out her life in Cyprus in the enjoyment of Her nominal sovereignty. 
Venice had continued to tolerate the island's make-believe indepen- 
dence after the death of James. Ill solely because of its anxiety nut to 
disturb relations with Egypt. Now, however, the growing menace of 
the Turks on the one hand, and on the other king Ferdinand's plan 
to marry Catherine to his son Alonzo, a plan whieh the signorla 
suspected Catherine of favoring, induced the Venetians to accelerate 
their moves. The Ottoman threat required that Cyprus shouEd be 
placed in a proper state of defense, whieh could hest be done under 
direct Venetian rule, whiles were Catherine really to marry Alonzo h 
there was danger that Cyprus might slip at the last moment from the 
Venetian into the Neapolitan orbit. At the end of October ] 48S, the 
council of ten ordered Francis Priuli, then captain-general, to Cyprus 
to persuade the queen to leave the island and return to Venice , where 
she would be treated as a queen and assured the continuance of her 
existing civil list of S,O0O ducats. This she was to be urged to do for 
the sake af Cyprus, so that the island could be made safe from the 
Turks, Priuli was further instructed that should Catherine refuse, she 
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was to be warned that she would incur the aignoria's displeasure and 
be regarded as a rebel. in the last resort, she was to be removed by 
force. As an afterthought the council preferring not to use extreme 
measures if these could be avoided, sent Catherine's brother George 
after Priuli to reinforce the captain-generaTs official persuasion!.. For 
if Catherine were to prove contumacious, the result would be disas- 
trous for the Coniari, and it appears that this argument finally 
induced the bitterly reluctant queen to accept the ultimatum. "Are 
not my lords of Venice content," she asked, "to have their island 
when [ am dead, that they would deprive me thus, soon of what my 
husband left me?" 

No time was. lost by the Venetians in implementing the assent thus 
wrung from the queen. With somewhat heartless cynicism they 
staged, on February 26, 1489, a ceremony in Famagusta whereat the 
queen was made to hand to the captain-general the standard of St. 
Mark to be flown thenceforth in place of her own; * l ard thus,* 1 wrote 
cardinal tcter Bumbo, lier kinsman > "was the kingdom of Cyprus 
reduced to a province," When Catherine arrived in Venice the follow- 
ing June, her reception matched in splendor the functions attending 
her betrothal and her departure for Cyprus as a bride. The republic 
now granted its "daughter" the little lordship of Asolo At the foot of 
the Dolomites, where the former queen spent her time pleasantly 
enough as. a patron of art and of scholars of the Renaissance, She 
died in Venice on July 9,1510, a&ed fifty-six. 

Catherine had not Charlotte's depth of character, nor was her lot 
on the whole, despite the sorrows, loneliness, and mortifications of 
lier fifteen yean of widowhood in Cyprus, as. tragic a* that of her 
consistently ill-starred sister-in-law and rival- Nor, again, were the 
rights for which she put up such struggle as slie could to be compared 
in weight with those for which Charlotte fought with such admirable 
tenacity of purpose. Yet Catherine was of a kindly, affectionate, 
and -fortunately for herself-forgiving disposition, and she contrived 
in very unpropitious circumstances to render herself genuinely Juved 
by her subjetti. When the time came for her to make her final, 
tompiilsory exit from her kingdom t she effected It with dignity and a 
good grace. 

The recorded history of medieval Cyprus is concerned mainly with 
an intruding ruling house and caste alien in blood, religion, and 
language to the people of the country, and with the rulers' dynastic 
quarrels, their diplomacy, their international relationships, and their 
wars, as well as with the designs upon the island of foreign powers in 
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the Moslem east and, even morc h in the Christian west. We hear little 
enough, except in parentheses, so to speak, of the Cypriotes them- 
seKes and of how they fared under their foreign rulers and feudal 
lords i in the minds of the western chronicle™ they gccmed scarcely 
to exist It was taken far grunted that the peasantry t who were 
largely synonymous with the Cypriote people, 30 were there to 
produce the crops and their share-in manpower and lases-of the 
sinews Of war h but without any say in the court Ery's affairs. Indeed] 
the lowest of the three classes into which they were divided consisted 
of serfs. On the ecclesiastical side ue know more, for the records 
contain full details of the subjection of the ancient autocephalous 
church of Cyprus to the Latin church of its rulers. 

While it is unlikely that the Cypriote peasantry under the Lusuyian 
kingdom were politically worse off, despite their passive role, than 
the peasantry of other Near Eastern countries during the same 
period* it is not surprising that by the end of the Venetian occupa- 
tion they had come to conceive, albeit more on religious than 
political grounds, a profound hatred of the Latin senocracy, Venice, 
it is truej maintained as the basis of the island's legal system the 
Assizes of Jerusalem, to which the people were accustomed* and 
caused them to be translated from French into the Venetian dialect 
by the chronicler Florio Bustron. 5 ' But when in 1371 the Turks 
displaced the Venetians they would be welcomed by the Cypriotes as 
liberators from the detested Latin yoke. It was the barrier of religion 
rather than that of language that prevented any fusion between the 
Cypriote people and the French and other Latin stocks in Cyprus 
during all the centuries of their presence beside them. That the 
language difficulty had to some extent, at least, been overcome in 
the later period of Lusignan rule we may infer from the statement of 
the Cypriote chronicler Leontius Machaeras that "we write both 
French and Greek in such a way that no one in the world can say 
what our language is/ h But the two churches-the intruding and 
dispossessing, the indigenous and dispossessed-stood rigidly apart. 

The status and dignity of a kingdom conferred on Cyprus by the 
Lusignan dynasty were slow to disappear, When Peter Bembo wrote 
of Catherine's abdication ceremony that a kingdom was thus reduced 
to a province, he stated a fact but not the theory. Venice took very 
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seriously the cincumstanct that she was now possessed of a kingdom, 
and on the strength of that dngumstanLie claimed and exacted 31 a 
higher diplomatic precedence than she had enjoyed before. And such 
had been the island's international prc&lige under the Lusignan kings 
that it would continue to be dignified unofficially with the royal 
style long after the Lusignans-- and the Venetians, too, for that 

matter-had vanished from the scenes" 
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pope Urban I] in I09.S proclaimed the crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy Land, the struggle against Jslam in the Iberian 
peninsula was already almost four centuries oldj and yet another four 
would pass be fore t in the year of the discovery of America, the 
"Catholic Kings" at Granada could raise the cross and the banner of 
Castile over the highest tower of the Alhambta, ending forever an 
Islamic dominion that dated from the Visieothic tata&trophe of 
711-714, In this eight-hiuidred-ye&r cluonicle of Christian-Moslem 
confrontation and cultural mterpertetration. the Council of Clermont 
(which several Spanish bishops attended) represents no merely fortui- 
tous midpoint, for the last years of the eleventh century witnessed a 
profound transformation in the nature h tempt*, and oouf^e of the 
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fl^flr (Pr tc. A. BcBiuniej h Pint, 1M0: Sp. (i. A. Hniri r YaJaicdB. I9l8>i Altjrnad 
rtHi-MutMrnmirJ aMfakkiici, A"irfi jaa/fc ac-rii {rr. P. de Giyangm, Tftf History of she 
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Spanish ana Portuguese reconquest brought about by the confluent* 
of three great movements of historical change. 

The first of these was the acwJemtfng interna] growth and expan- 
sive thrust of the Iberian Christian peoples, whose principal foci were 
in 1095 temporarily aligned as the united kingdoms of Leon and 
Castile, with the former including a county of Portugal on the verge 

Mohammedan DytmHtet to Spain, 2 vab., London, 1M0-1643> II); and Jbn-Kruldpn, KHab 
el-'iivr (u. W, WcG. d* Slajua, ftisiobt daEethtrei. 3 vols., Afeiw, 1&52.-ISS6; Ibarian 
sccJwhh, Sp- tr- by O- Hacriado, in Ctudermn ii? hiiiarla de Etpaffa, IV, VI-Vlll, L3*S- 
]?4T>. Njuirimi* Moslem Kiurcus are antnjcMd trt t Simcduea AWKHllfll, £tf f ?F*ni*r 

AiirJa litiiii rb* «irktwia[Lve La RetcnQhxta etpsstofay (a i^vt>iavitln del pah (Sireow, 
] 9J 1), Al Hufcl Miraada. £jj Grtmdrs batxfias de la Rcpumuiita dufatue in mvationes 
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1943-19S*), Ir-lli; L-Oncit de Va|d««Urinp F JYfcturiE defipaHa (4lh UhL. Madrid, lS*B) h 
I, Pirt 2 (tQ 12 1 2); a«l R, Menindcz PidnJ, od., Tfatuib de Espatia {Madrid, t J3S-) r wis, 
XTV-XY1I available <|4(ri^l5tli cntnriti); iiif for lbs Crcn*Di of Aia^M: J. Zllrtta., ni^f* 
i£e Ar CatOna dc JJngdrJ ft vnk.. SflrapmiE, L5*2-I5S0>; J. li. LaCajrfl. IL AriE*TL «1 =1 
pauda," in J. M, ClUE Torres, J. M. L-iwrra, and P. Eriapi ROdclEurSI, AW&Gn, rira«i> 
tnSayvt {1 tdI*., Siragnisj, ]«□}, pp. I 25— JD4, aJid Y. Soldavlda, Hittdrie de C(rJl?JiinjiE 
(2nd Ed., 3 voll-, BHEDdrjrm. I; #nd (lil) tnt PbilU^J: A, HcrcuEinft, tf/sftWfl tfp 

f^ffiriiJi {?thi Ed., B volt. Lisbon, nd.); F. d* Alrtttida, HiitAril rfe fe*f4^J (6 vols,, 
Caimbni, ]^22-l929j P HHt&rin de For(»sn^ («L D, Ptuca, 8 noli,, BpraLns, 
l*iH-3 53S), 11, L Ga:ii!i4?i d* Azfiredo t Httifrk; cfV fbrd^di (ri ^jIs., UsIwq, 193 J- 
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Madlid, «nd Diiwn&riy de hifltlria de ftittvgal {ed. J, ^cui>r>, * wis., LUbUrt, 

1*63-1971). Od (tie MmLwti aide, H. Tar*iflc h fflstotte da Mnw 0 vols,, CaubUuva h 
TM*-i9SD) h and Ql A. Inlieri, HitfoiH dt fji/riffuf dtj uofJ (Irid cd,, Parii, 1951-1952; 

CCfln?- John Pttll? ta ffiltory Of Afrit?, Londrjn »n,d Hmr Tfprk, L970V trtai IbOtiarl 

aJToiTV and the- EncytlapiitJm iff Islam {Leyden, ] ? JO— L M2^2jil1 *d., UyOSJl JirKl Ll5Uh1«U 

I^JiO | crmlaini many rslviajiL Kntrifi*. ?L-nili:iu a.ppja.rabtfi of * jiWit-rll ]iiiltity of Moaltm 
Spain aTler II GO, sec [. de bu CajJaBSi flfJ>M¥rt?j irniw-rtHe iotas & fa pfadm&iin t.ipa/svla 
(4 vols. , Madr ld H 1947-1 949> h [II-IV . 

pcoooquEit tnatta ore cakrvdajad, with r«f<Tunuu tc publEilicii tcx.Ls, in J. Ldp e2.0]i*aji, 
Repertofto dtptomltia? Bsp&vi (Mndtid, L9J*J. Oil irtf(itutinai«l, mililuij-, amnl iiKibl 
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&itkn X!l a XV (2nd «L. 11 vols., Usbon, I94S-19S4J. On cccLesJas^lcal asjwcti, Gofli 
GaziaJBbLde, op. cflf. P is tndlipcniaMt foe papal and wbcfliar topics, CT, bDso A.- de J. da 
Coabi r i y^iB*d ftp Bu4ji da" ftrffcW 4= fVir/i^j, J f 755-75T. 

On tne J=tlEi4e over the ^gnificDiirjE< of <hc «cnnrt|u*st in rbftriam KiltdiV uiaj' be CiECdl J. 
A. Mjruvqll, £J iTb ncep to de Esparto tn ia edad media (Madrid, l9J4J h chapccc 5; A. CaEtio, 
La keatfdad da la htstortd de E spate (4 Lit ad., Mexico CJly, 1971; Enz, bawd op h 

pnvJojs. Fdi[Lon 4 T^f SfTHfiWt <>f Jpnrapffr History, rjLnCttOn, ]JJ4), ^3ia.pWrt S-S. r C. 
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of moving towards national autonomy; the similarly linked monar- 
chies of Aragon and Navarre; and the foremost Catalan counties of 
Barcelona and Ur^el. The Leonese-Castilian sovereigns Ferdinand 1 
(1035/1038-1065) and Alfonso VI (1065/1072-1109) had at- 
tempted to construct a pan-Iberian federation of both Christian and 
Moslem states based upon the anctent doctrine that the rulers- of 
Leon, as authentic heirs of the Vi&igothic kings, were both re&es and 
imp&atwes HlipQni&e {or titepantarum), entitled to exercise an im- 
perial hegemony over nil Other peninsular princes. 1 But this thesis 
met with considerable opposition from the other Christian states, so 
that in the year of Clermont it was plain that Christian unity would 
remain a precarious ideal and that the reconquest h conceptually the 
liberation of the peninsula from Islam but in practice much more a 
contest for immediate secular prizes, would be fought by indepen- 
dent t often hostile, powers- Nevertheless despite such disunity, 
Christian Iberia's increasing population and resources, maturing polit- 
ical, social, and economic institution tightening religious, cultural, 
and commercial ties with trans-Pyrenean Europe, and growing con- 
fidence that the reconquest was no longer a mere struggle for 
survival-al! created strong pressures to gain lands and spoils, power, 
prestige, and satisfaction of religious ideals, across the open frontier 
to the south. 

Under Alfonso VI indeed, especially after Toledo's capitulation 
(1085), the reconquest had seemed destined to a quick success, with 
the Moorish principalities of al-Andalus (Moslem Spain) all being 
reduced 1o vassalage as the prelude to complete absorption, Instead 
Iberian Christendom and this is the second fundamental change 
affecting the reconquest of the late eleventh century -was to be 
drawn into a protracted conflict with the three successive North 
African Berber empires of the MurabitSr the Muwaljhids, and the 
Maiinids. From the start, the MurabiJ intrusion of Yusuf ibn-Tashfin 
( 1 061—1 106), commencing in I0&6 h set the pattern: replacement of 
weak, divided Hispano-Moslem "Taifa" (from Arabic muliik at* 
iawa'if) kingdoms by an aggressive imperial power based on the 
opposite side of the Strait of Gibraltar and possessing abundant 
manpower reserves in the fighting tribes Of the Maghrib and the 
Sahara. Insofar as this meant Africanization of aE-Andalus and of the 
Islamic counter-reeonquest h it rekindled in the peniusuta h under Mo- 
roccan leadership incarnating MurabiJ reformist fervor, the ideal of 
the holy war (fihad) against the Christians; and, to the extent that 
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this inevitably provoked corresponding Christian militancy > what had 
been a kind of limited Spanish civil war now tended to become for 
both skies a perceptibly grimmer clash of alien peoples and sharply 
divergent religious, cultural, and political ideologies. It Is important 
to observe, however, that this never ruled out, particularly among the 
Hispano-Moslems, frequent alliances of Christians and Moors for the 
purpose of warring upon One another's coreiigionis-fer 

Finally* the third new factor after 1095 is the trans-Pyre nean 
crusading movement wlu'ch thenceforth gave the Iberian reconqucst 
its character as the western theater of Catholic Europe** w ar against 
[slam, greatly magnify ing the peninsular movement's religious objec- 
tives and overtones and inspiring increased foreign ecclesiastical and 
military intervention below the Pyrenees. After Clermont the spread- 
ire view that recovery of Spain and Portugal from the Moors was a 
stage on the road to the Holy Sepulcher began to find expression in 
numerous innovations; preaching of the crusade in advance of certain 
campaigns ; concessions of episcopal indulgences to fighters in or 
financial supporters of such ventures; appearance of predates and 
priests on the battlefield as commanders of troops or as combatants; 
formation of religious military confraternities and eventually (as 
nowhere else in the west except the Baltic) of native military orders 
patterned after those of the Holy Land; and eoncihar, royal, and 
municipal enactments regarding the religious status and legal rights of 
reconqucst participants. 

The thesis that it was primarily the monks of Cluny who converted 
the reconquest into an Iberian crusade merits little credence. Rather, 
it was the papacy which played a leading role not only in this process 
but in the whole development of the reconquest throughout the rest 
of the Middle Ages. From Urban IT's time on, innumerable bulls of 
indulgence j like the acts of the First Lateran Council of 1123, 
equated in importance and spiritual privileges anti-Moorish combat in 
Spain with that against £h« Sateens o/ Palestine, while they pro- 
hibited (not always successfully) Spaniards and Portuguese from 
enlisting in eastern expeditions, on the grounds of prior need for 
their services at home; 1 and the popes, not infrequently under royal 
pressure, conceded peninsular monarchs tenths or other fractions of 
their kingdoms' ecclesiastical revenues as reeonquest subsidies or 
exhorted them, with limited success, to abandon wars against one 
another in favor of united action against the common "infidel*' foe, 

1. Svt A.. S&riChd OndEirj. "Lai Ortliwiil csi Is hlstarngrpfti *ipaioU de U. 6poo " 
Hispamn, XX (I960), 325-3*7, *rxt biWinsrapJiy rtted th*K. 
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Foreign military an<l naval intervention likewise brought the cru- 
sade in all its fullness into the peninsula, whether this took the form 
of French, Italian, or northern European fighters arriving for this 
purpose, or of amphibious expeditions lending a hand on their way 
to the east.'* While small numbers of such alien crusaders appeared as 
late as 1492, this was essentially a phenomenon of the twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries, the importance of which should not be 
exaggerated. Foreign collaboration varied widely even in this period 
according to region and decade, being most prominent in Aragon, the 
kingdom which excelled in exploiting the use of the crusa.de in 
advancing its reconquest policies, and in Portugal, the way station 
between the northern Atlantic and the Mediterranean. But such 
external aid, although decisive in a limited number of campaigns or 
sieges, neither inspired nor dominated rtconquest military planning 
or the conduct of operations. What made it particularly welcome, 
until in the later twelfth century the [berian kingdoms caught up 
with certain more advanced trans-Pyrenean resources and techniques 
for warfare 1 was its three-fold contribution: ships for transport for 
blockading and attacking fortified port^ and for engaging enemy 
fleets; heavy mailed cavalry trained in shock combat tactics, and, in 
contrast with the light-armed though more mobile horsemen typical 
of peninsular armies, capable of using massed weight, momentum, 
and relative invulnerability to smash enemy lines of battle, and 
improved engines of war and superior ballistic and mining expertise, 
of manifest utility in a struggle that so often centered about sieges of 
well-fortified towns and castles. 

Revived Iberian Christian vigor h Africanization of the Islamic antag- 
onist, the impact of the European crusade- these form the dynamic 
triad taking the Spanish and Portuguese reconquest after 1095 into 
new stages of dramatically intensified conflict and long-deferred 
fulfillment 

In 1 086 the Sanhaji Berber chieftain Yusuf ibn-Tashfm, responding 
to the appeal of leading Taifa printes alarmed by Alfonso VTs 
annexation of the kingdom of Toledo to Leon-Castile, had landed a 
North African army in al-Andahis and inflicted a smashing defeat 

J, P, EkiBWrrfld=, A" SVOuvaau aif h. CTtaiciHt tie R.t>Iait£i (Fbrii, LP23), pp. 3-GB;. M. 

Oefoiirneawi, Lis Frav^ait tn £spegae aiix XT' ei XII s At&tet (Parii, I W»; f. Kuitti, H, r>r 
lutdecd&ufechec Kreuzfolirer dh dcr Kjmpr*n Fur<(JEjfltf n |£gftrt die Hjitrfid,'* 
Mirtftiiftfttif-X At ittilimss for iiiiitttitHiWtii: GctcftkMlkartdt, hcganLiui^bocid, VIII 
(]9ll>. I i 1-1 Sfl; H. A. E. Gihb, "tiiBliih CnLsaJtcs in Foct^.aJ," it\ dtapteri flt AttgS&- 
Pty-fttftitte RetMfQns {ed, t. heat^a, tVitrnnri, ]?35>, pp, I-S3; A. fi. <H OilvtJia huiquea, 
Hams eP&Tvsalt* tilde mtdte ILubun, 1*5*K pp. 35-45. 
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ypcni the king^mpcn>rat Zallaca, north of" Badajcz. * The immediate 
co ji sequences of this Murabit. victory shouJd not be avB-j-as.timat.ed: 
Toledo remained firmly in Christian hands; in 1089 Alfonso could 
still optimistically plant a strong garrison at A Is Jo in distant Murcia 
and successfully throw back Vusuf s counter-attack upon this pro- 
jected base; and he could take under his protection two Taifa kings 
who now feared the ferocious Berbers even more than the Christians. 
'Abd -Allah of Granada and al-Mutawakkil of Badajoz, receiving from 
the latter the key lower Tagus strongholds of Santarcm h Smtrn 
(Cintra), and Lisbon. In 1094 his virtually independent vassal h the 
Cid Rodrjgo Diaz of Vivar, after overrunning the northern half of the 
kingdom of Valencia and seizing in rich capital city, was able to 
defeat at Llano dc Cuartc a .Murabif-Aridalusiaii army sent against 
him, 

Indeed, for Spain as a whole about 1090 the frontier beJt separat- 
ing Christian and Moorish territories had not yet been forced north- 
ward because of Zallaca, Starting at the Atlantic on the northern 

*. Among JuttaLLwe !dii:«s <m ths Chtbrim side, in AddLtiun to Rodr^go of TcJcdc Luai 
Tuy, an J (lit Frimrm crania jv-wbA tlierc ant tt\s Attain trtedtmpt, I and II (ad, H- 
Fktaiz. E nmna wsntfte, JtXIH, !Bl-4W)i Ckr&riw A&fcw imfffrttt'ru {cd, Luis Sandier 

Behli, Madrid, IJSOJ- (sttla dunitam BatrinOntrushiiri {ad, I.. "Rtnjiu-Ti ihi^c: jr#J J. Mas^L- 
Tbiusui, BuLeloib, 1425]; J. H. iitam, "DuLjaianinis paia el estudJa An b tesMiqubla y 
lepobJacton JrL vjdJe dd Etwo; h Eitvdioj <lc edadnadvdeb a™™ dc d«^rj. U (19*6), 
46?- 374; 111 (tMT-l^JSl, 493-737; V (1352), 511-MB: iito tfanfttfiwH («3. C. 
Cbldiw, RomPj 1904; Posi(J per la sKwIh J'lttlto); LwreiKiui Veranmsls, J> AmfmrJnf, 

ill CLXDI, ttrii- 513-516; Cfiru™rat aadadificenx Hud CTtnfBci tXrih&tvrrl (ForEu- 
giliae nuuiLiTHDta bistDrEca, £5. I; Pimento. FiimJtj, pp. L-JT). Cf. aJsa iJiWtjmeffrUf 
Rttfdffiurf pa^Cieu^Hf.' DoetdWiflflroJ TigSOS, I, rat. 1-11 (fid. R_ tiito di AitivBdu, Uibdtii. 
I9S8-196Z). 

On Ul# $Kblld Cr USa.de' i- Iberian interna tit™, see eipi^nflii™ LysbMiati (FarlU- 
lialla* ittDrtiiinneina WHaii™, ££, Ij «l. C. W. Divbd, Ite expagtuttotw Lyxb&wmt: The 
Cerwest of Urban, CoLumbla Lluhwdty Racotds of Civil tzai ton. XXIV. New TfonV, ]936); 
(lie suppkmeaitsTjf tewtioC LLilwr In PJmeiita. h /toi?r^ pp. 107-J46;ftje»w 4to)9»* (*d. 
Stnclwz Bclda, Cr/rtwr-iT Adrfinai wnperalwn. pp. 165-206, and CafTajn di CarchifelioiB, 
Tub™ rqpfihmr Jhni fJ Jl/rtutwr, in drrrmfc f enuveii. I fed. L. T- Be^grnnci and C. 
rnptrala, fnittoj, 1 Faaii pit la ngrla d'ltnlia, Kl>, 

On ;3iu sucoadni? lml, H. Meoittdei Fid* I, la h'lpaAj dtf Chi (filh Hndrid, 1967)^ 
D. ta*s h &mo natceif fWtugai fJtK «d., Pmlu, J- M. Lacawa, lh U R«»!ujoist« J 

H|K*l*ciiia hJaL t»]Id dc] Ebro h " in Jtrewwfuiju e^w*hfei. pp. S9-*3-i A. Ulrirtn Awn, 
t^oifffftjfl tfaifciflhflt* dfl Pedro 1 di- y NaVaTtH {Sara pun a, 1451), [raHadULlion, pp. 
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bank of the Tagus estuary > it ran north toward the Mondego river^ 
struck east helow Coimbra h followed the middle Tagus past Talaveia 
and Toledo almost to Molina de Aragon, and turned north to flank 
the Hudid Taifa kingdom of Raragossa, This long border of 
Leon-Castile, reaching halfway down the peninsula to the approaches 
to the Guadiana plains and the sates of Andalusia,, stood far in 
advance of its counterpart in eastern Spuin, where Saragossa and 
Lend a still penned the Aragonese and Catalans close to the Pyrenees, 
barring access to the middle Ebro valley; even on the Mediterranean 
coast the county of Barcelona did not yet cross the Llobregat river 
just below its. capital. 

What actually did change the post-Zallacan situation drastically in 
the Moslems 1 favor was Yusuf ibn-TashflrTs decision, following two 
further crossings to Spain (10&9, 1090), to depose the Taifa kings, 
arinex their territories to his Majshribin domains, and assume perma- 
nent military responsibility for throwing back the continuing Chris- 
tian offensives in the Tagus and Upper Ebro valleys and near the Cid's. 
Valencia- The shuttling of African garrisons, across the strait and 
progressive Murabit occupation of Granada, Seville, and other Taifa 
capitals speedily provoked violent reaction all along the reconquest 
frontier, with grave setbacks for the Christian cause. In 1 093 Alfonso 
VTs. Burgundian son-in-law count Raymond suffered e defeat by 
which Santarem, Lisbon, and Slntra were lost and the Leonese-Cas- 
tilian southwest exposed to immijieTit invasion, compelling the ting- 
emperor to place all the Portuguese (errilory below the Minho in the 
hands of count Henry, the Burgundian husband of his illegitimate 
daughter Teresa (1094/ [095)- Alfonso himself lost the battle of 
Consuegra (1097); the death of the Cid, defeated at Jativa (1099), 
forced abandonment of Valencia by 1 1 0*3.; and, to cap these misfor- 
tunes, an attack upon Moslem-held UeJ£& in 1 1 OS resulted in the 
death of the imperial heir-designate, Sancho (or Sanchuelo), Alfonso 
vrs half-Moorish son by Zaida, the widowed daughter-in-law of the 
late Icing al-Mu'tamid of Seville, This; last event adversely affected the 
reconquest for years, sinee in 1 109 it brought to the LfiOnese-CastiE- 
ian throne the infanta Uiraea, count Raymond's widow, and her 
second husband king Alfonso I of Aragon-Navarre. The early break- 
down of [bis unfortunate marriage was followed by years of destruc- 
tive war among the partisans of each estranged spouse, of the 
queen-empress's young son by count Raymond, Alfonso Raimundez 
(the future Alfonso V 10, and of count Henry and Teresa of Portugal. 
Only the failure of the Murabifs to launch major offensives, and 
sturdy resistance along the middle Ta^us by veteran border fighters 
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and the urban militias of the newly colonized towns and castles, 
averted disaster on the frontier. 

It was in Urraca's troubled reign (1109-1126) that Leon-Castile t 
for the first time since the days of Ferdinand [ H lost the leadership of 
the reconquest which passed eastward to Aragon, a state which had 
e aisled only since 1035 but whose rulers had long been pressing the 
anti-Moorish war against the Taifas of Lerida and Saragossa. King 
Ramiro I (1035^1063) had died fighting the allied Saragossans and 
Castilians at Graus in an effort to move down the Cinca valley to the 
Ebro. Sancho Ramirez I (1063-1094), fearing imperial Leonese- 
Castilian domination, had tried the radical expedient of enlisting 
papal French, and Catalan collaboration for a kind of proto-crusade> 
and when this failed at Barbastro (1064-1065), he made Aragon a 
fief of the papacy ( I Ofifi) so as to give his kingdom's independence a 
papal shield- In 1076 Sancho further strengthened himself by becom- 
ing king of Navarre. Fighting continuously against the Moors on the 
line of the Cinca river, he took Estada (1087) and Monzon (1089) 
and built the fortress of El Castellar threatening Saragossa; but in 
1094, when besieging Huesca, he was fatally wounded by an arrow. 
His son Peter ] (1094-1 104), who defeated a Saragossart-Castilian 
relief force at Alcoraz and then compelled Huesca to surrender 
(1096). also regained Barbastro of bloody memory (1 1 00). In 1 101 
Peter took the cross, the first [berian sovereign to do so, enlisted 
French knights for an attack on Saragossa, and in his last years was 
constructing just outside the hitter city, as a prelude to its invest- 
ment, a fortress significantly called Juslibol (i.e., Deus te tettlt, the 
war cry of Clermont). 

When Alfonso the Warrior (eJ Batdhdor, 1 104-1 1 34) came to the 
Aragonese-Navjurese tlirone 1 he naturally continued this expansionist 
policy by occupying additional towns and territories on the left bank 
of the Ebro in the Cinco Villas district above Saragossa, and else- 
where. Plunged from I HQ into the troubles with Urraca and the 
Leonese-CastElian civil wars, the king came home in 1117 stiU cling- 
ing to the imperial title, the symbol of leadership in the reconquest, 
that his marriage had brought him. Tins Hispanic imperial tradition, 
familial pursuit of the reconquest in association with the papacy and 
the crusading movement, and a warlike, religious temperament all 
entered int&his career as a re conquistador. 

After leading the Aragonese-Navarrese forces across the Ebro to 
take Belchtte, Alfonso I pushed preparations for an authentic crusade 
against Saragossa. A council held at Toulouse in January 1 J IS and 
attended by the archbishops of Aries and Auth as well as numerous 
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other French, Navarrese, and Aragonese prelates^ called upon the 
nobles of the Midi and Spain to take the via de Hispania to the Holy 
Land; and in the first such papal summons since Clermont Gelasius I] 
promised remission of sins to those joining the [berian crusade. On 
this basis a large army of Aragonese, Navarrese, Catalan, and south 
French fighters was assembled „ including various noble veterans of 
the First Crusade, among them viscount Gaston of B^arn, who 
brought to the banks of the- Ebro the siege machines and military 
engineers that had won htm fame in 1099 at the capture of Jeru- 
salem. After stven months of fiercely contested assaults, Saragossa 
capitulated (December IS, 11 IS) on the usual Iberian terms perm it- 
ting those who wished to do so to leave with their movables.* The 
crusade then moved on to recover during the following year Tudelat 
Tarazona h Borja, Rueda, tpila, and other towns across the Ebro. 
When in I 120 the long-delayed MuribH cfjunterthrust finally came, 
it was thrown back at Culanda, southeast of L>ftrota, 

Alfonso the Warrior's next move was to occupy the plains country 
of the Jiloca and Jalon basins south of the great river h where he took 
such places as Calatayud and Daroca, and settled Aragonese, Navar- 
rese, Catalan, and French colonists in towns that were given the 
added protection of the semi-military, semi-religious confraternities 
organized in Saragossa, Belchite^ Daroca h Monreal del Campo, and 
other frontier danger points. In 1125—1126 he led a mobile army 
down past Valencia, Denia, Murcia, and Guadix all the way to 
Granada; when a promised Mozarab uprising failed to occur, he 
devastated the countryside of Cordova, defeated the Murabit army 
near Lucena, and returned north with thousands of Moiafah settlers 
fox his Ebro colonies. Thereafter Alfonso took Molina tie Aragon, 
vainly besieged Valencia (1129), and secured Mequinen?.a at the 
junction of the Cinca and the Ebro (1133); but the next year the 
Murabits crushed the royal army at Fraga. and Alfonso [ rtied 
childless a few weeks later (July 17, 1134), bequeathing his kinjg- 
dtjms to the Palestinian order* of the Temple, Hospital, and Holy 
Sepulcher. 

Meanwhile, to the cast of Aianon-Navarre old Christian rivalries 
liad long complicated the plans of the counts of Barcelona and Urgpl 
to penetrate the Moorish borderlands extending from Lcrida and 
Fragadown the Ebro to Tortosa and the sea. In 1093, for example, 
the Bartelonese count Berenguer Raymond H(ICi7fj-lQ96) had been 

S. J. M. Laea*ii r "La CVwiqulaia. de ZaiaenHa por Alfonso I (IS dLcieenbrt 111H), H 
Ai-A>idaJux, Xll f.i9A7h GS-96. and Fitto d e Alfonso ei Sstolteivr (SarafAsia, L9?L> r pp. 
S*-17. 
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compelled to take up arms against a combined force- of Leonese- 
Castiliaii and Aragonese-Navarrese troops and Genoese and Pta&n 
naval squadrons which intended to assault Tortosa, By the time of 
count Raymond Berenguer 111 ( 1 096-1 13 1). the Barcelonese> despite 
Stiff Moorish resistance alone the Mediterranean coast, were at last 
driving their southern frontier beyond the Llobrejjat into the Panadcs 
and tlie valleys of the Gay a and Francolf rivers r Count Raymond's 
particular goal here was the deserted site of the old Romano-Visi- 
gothic metropolitan see of Tarragona, at the mouth of the FrancoU, 
which he hoped to restore as the head of an independent Catalan 
church by subordinating to it Barcelona and other Spanish March 
dioceses dependent since the early reconquest upon the arch- 
bishopric of Narbonne. Urban TI not only gave this project his 
approval in I 0&9 hut accepted Tarragona as a papal fief From the 
count, although three decades were to pass before the plan could be 
put into execution, 

An important Catalan advance occurred in 1 1 06 , when the former 
Leonese counselor of Alfonso VI, count Peter Ansurez, acting as 
euaidian of the young count Fmtengoi VJ of Urgel, captured the city 
of Balaguer. | n reaction both to this loss and to Raymond Berenguer 
Ill's incursions around Tarragona, Murabit forces struck north along 
the Mediterranean^ devastating the Panades and menacing Barcelona 
itself for the first time since the dark days of al-Mansur a century 
befoT*. But this situation must have improved by 1 1 14. When a fleet 
from Pisa arrived at Barcelona and solicited Catalan assistance in 
conquering the Baleancs, which Gregory VJI had assigned as a papal 
fief to Pisa (ICS 5) and whose conquest Paschal II had just urged 
again in a bull of J 1 13, count Raymond readily agreed to command 
the expedition. A combined force of Catalan, Pisan 1 and south 
French crusaders sailed to Ibiza and occupied Majorca for a few 
months in 1 1 14-1 115, before being driven out by Murabit troops 
who annexed this farmer Taifa kingdom to the North African em- 
pire, 

Undaunted, Raymond Berenguer I1T continued to push south and 
west of Barcelona, in spite of a serious defeat on the Segre at 
Corbins, near Lerida (1124), while Catalan nobles and peasants 
poured irresistibly into the fertile farmlands of the so-called New 
Catalonia that stretched from Balagucr down the middle Francoli 
and through the district of Montblanch to the ruins of Tarragona and 
the sea. In 1118 Gelasius II had raised bishop Okguer of Barcelona 
to the- dignity of archbishop of Tarragona and entrusted to him the 
political administration of the papal fief, which embraced the city 
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and its countryside Soon afterward the new archbishop entered into 
a feudal contract with a Norman crusading nobleman famed for his 
exploits at the recent siege of Saragosfa, Robert Bordet, who along 
with the title of print-eps was given responsdbiltty for the defense 
colonization, and government of the district, although details remain 
obscure; Oleguer himself set about restoring the. Ancient metropolitan 
church and its province. 

On the opposite side of the peninsula, in the county of Portugal, 
no counterpart to this active reeortquest in Catalonia and Aragon can 
he discovered in the first third of the twelfth century. Bounded on 
the south by Coimbra and that city's ring of protective fortresses 
(like Suure) that guarded the rim of the Mondego valley, the county 
was a true frontier marshland, remote enough from Leon to be 
thrown upon its own resources- a fatt that reinforced the strongly 
regjonalist outlook of its nobles and peasant* and found further 
expression in the plans of its comital dynasty to reduce Leonese- 
Castilian political control to a minimum. Count Henry (1094/1095^ 
1112) seems to have been content to remain on the defensive along 
the Mondego and in the shelter of the sierras of Lousa and Estrela. 
Although defeated at Malagon in 11 00, when aiding Alfonso VI 
against the MurabLts, lie rated the Moorish danger so low as to leave 
the peninsula in 1 103, ostensibly to participate in the Holy Roman 
emperor Henry IV's projected Crusade of that year, But there is no 
evidence that the Portuguese ruler actually went beyond Rome, 
where bishop Gerald of Braga was then pressing for restoration of his 
see + s metropolitan rant as a way of taking the Portuguese dioceses 
out from under the authority of Leonese-Castilian Toledo. 

On his return home in 1 104 and thenceforth until he died, Henry 
ignored the retonquest to plunge into the troubled political waters of 
Alfonso VTs last ye^rs and Utraca's Aragonese marriage, Similarly, 
lus widow and successor Teresa {1 1 12—1 l2S) h engrossed in expand- 
ing the county across the Minho into Galicia rather than southwards, 
made no response wlien a Murabit army swept through lower Beira, 
took the guardian fortresses of Coimbra, and briefly occupied that 
frontier bastion {.1116). This paralysis can doubtless be attributed 
also to the widening schism within the Portuguese baronage and 
hierarchy between her own partisans and those rallying around her 
young son Afonso Henriques. At the battle of Sao Mamede (1 12&\ 
where the two factions crossed swords H the Portuguese county passed 
from the defeated Teresa into the power of her son and bis sup- 
porters, but Afonso Henriques was for some years too preoccupied 
with internal affairs, further Galician interventions, and wars aimed 
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at preventing. Alfonso V [I of Leon-Castile's exercise of authority over 
Portugal, to pursue the rceonquest- 

By U 35, after fifty years of warfare against the Murabifs and their 
Hispano-MosJem auxiliaries, it can be seen that in the western and 
eastern halves of the peninsula the rwonquest had so far foJ lowed a 
course quite the reverse of that between Ferdinand J H & reign and the 
fall of Toledo, In the west, the frontier line had changed little from 
where it Jay at Alfonso VPs death: in Portugal it still ran along the 
Mondegc, in Leon it clung cJosely to the central sierras, and only in 
Castile, between Talavera and Toledo, did it yet extend below the 
southern edge of the Tagus basin. By contrast, in the once-diminutive 
eastern sectors notable progress had been registered: the Moorish 
kingdom of Saragassa, with its incomparable capital, had been won; 
great tracts on both sides of the middle Ebro were now in Aiajjon- 
ese-Navarrese possession; and the Catalans had marched from the 
LJobrcgat to the Franco!!, Now the picture was about to change 
again into one of vigorous advance ah across the peninsula from sea 
to sea t in part because of rapid Murabit decline in Africa and 
therefore in Spain, in part by reason of tbe emergence in Christian 
Iberia of new political and military Jeadership that wouJd fake 
prompt advantage of the enemy's growing weakness. 

At Alfonso the Warrior's death in 1 i 34 Navarre again became an 
independent kingdom, but cut off by its more powerful neighbors 
from direct wntaet with the Moslem frontier, it thenceforth exer- 
cised decreasing influence upon the reconquest. Aragon, after Ra- 
mho H's brief reign f J 134-1 137 \ joined with Raymond Berenguer 
JV + s Barcelonese county to establish the powerful federation known 
as the Crown of Aragon. Alfonso VI 1 t who had ruled Leon-Castile 
since his mother Urraea's death in ] 1 26\ having been formally 
crowned emperor in 1J35, and protected on both his flanks by the 
peace treaties of Tuy with Afonso Henriques (1137) and of Carrion 
with Raymond Berenguer IV (1140), could turn his energies and 
those of his subjects back to the pursuit of the old imperial objective 
of the liberation of Spain, In Portugal also count Afonso, so soon to 
be a kinjj, turned south toward the great prizes awaiting, him on the 
Tagus and beyond, 

Ah this helps explain why by 1140 there developed an uncoordi- 
nated but simultaneous three-pronged Portuguese, Leonese-CastiJian, 
and Araeoriese-Catalan offenstve. Jn Portugal, as a preliminary, count 
Afonso Henriques began construction in 1 135 of a powerful new 
base at Leiria, betow Coimbra, which attracted and survived deter- 
mined Moorish attacks in 1 137 and 1140. At the same time military 
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and colonizing activities to the southeast of Coimbra achieved Portu- 
guese occupation of tKe valleys of the Ocreza n NabaQ> and middle 
Zezere rivers. Above all, in 1 L39 the count won a semi-legendary 
battEe> reputedly against five Moslem princes, at Ourique, a site 
located perhaps above the Tafius. but possibly* in this epoch of 
long-range raids into al-Andalus, neat the town of that name in lower 
ALentejo, where Portuguese tradition places it- Whatever it& military 
significance, this famous victory seems to lie behind Afonso's as- 
sumption in 1 140 of the royal title, a step acknowledged by Alfonso 
VII in the treaty of Zamora (1143) on condition that the new 
kingdom of Portugal remain within the Hispanic empire. Thus it is as- 
king Afonso T that in this same year he attacked the strongly 
fortified port of Lisbon, with the help of seventy ships carrying 
French crusaders to the east. This attack, like several others mounted 
in 1142 and afterward without such foreign collaboration, failed to 
take the key citadel of the Tagus estuary;, but this need not detract 
from the very substantial achievement of the Portuguese in re- 
peatedly deploying their armies on the north bank of the great river 
where Murabit power had theretofore been unchallenged, 

Alfonso VI I was even more successful. In 1139 he captured the 
strategic fortress city of Oreja across- the Tagus- and afterward led 
various destructive expeditions across the marehlands (extwmftdun&s) 
fringing both Leon and Castile. In 1 142 he took Coria in the Leonese 
extremadura (still so called) and then rode northeast to Salamanca 
for a conference with Peter the Venerable of Cluny at which the 
abbey's annual Hispanic stipend of 2,000 gold dinars waste-funded. 
The Burgundian abbot's famous journey to Spain and commissioning 
of the first Latin translation of the Koran for his "intellectual 
crusade" against islam thus belong in the optimistic context of 
Murabi{ decline and Christian military success. 4 The king-emperor 
indeed was now to venture far beyond the Tagus basin ; on lung raids 
fentradas} in 1 143 and 1 144 he boldly crossed the Sierra Moreria to 
invade Andalusia itself Here Alfonso could take advantage of the 
spreading Hispano-Moslem revolts against Murabij governors that 
were producing a new set of independent regional caudillos, the 
"Second Tiiif^," and promote political chaos at Cordova and else- 
where, with the he]p of such Moorish allies as Ahmad ibn-Vusuf 
Ibn-Hud (self-styled Saif-ad^Daulah or Swcjrd of the State, whence 
his Romance name Zafadola) at Saragossa and Hamdln Ibn- 
Muhammad, Ibn-HamdTn at Cordova. Above all, he gained control of 
the key pass across the Sierra Morena, Muradal, the medieval prede- 
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cessov of modern Dtspenaperros, and with this principal gateway 
between southern Castile and Andalusia in his hands, he conquered 
Baeza s Gbcda, and other places in upper Andalusia. In 11+6, when 
Alfonso was besieging Cordova, Genoese envoys arrived in (lie 
Leoness-Castilian camp ant) plans were concerted for an early joint 
land and naval attack upon Almeria. Then in January 1147 the 
king-emperor took the invaluable castle of Old Calattava north of 
Muradal in La Mancha, commanding the point where the trunk 
highway south from Toledo to Andalusia crossed the Guadiana river. 

Simultaneously in the east, where Raymond Berenguer IV (J 137- 
1 1 62) as ruler Of the newly federated Crown of Aragon had inherited 
the active rcconquest Plans of both Alfonso the Warrior and the 
Barcelonese counts, the Murabit war was also being pressed. By 1 141 
the last few remaining Moorish outputs north of the Ebro in the 
Cinca and Alcanadre valleys had been wiped ouU and Catalan fron- 
tier fighters were penetrating across the Francoh below Tarragona. 
Raymond himself was negotiating with Genoa for an invasion of the 
Baleares when, in 1 147* he was persuaded instead to collaborate in 
the international attack upon Almeria and hastened south with his 
army to join Alfonso VII on Moorish soil. 

In the fifth decade of the century, therefore, the reconqucst was 
advancing vigorously in all three sectors when Eugcnius HTs sum- 
mons to the Second Crusade {December 1145) accelerated the Iber- 
ian offensive by brining into the Murabit war sizable contingents of 
foreign crusaders whose ultimate destination was the Holy Land. 7 
The contribution of these warriors to the success of the sieges of 
Lisbon and Almeria (1147) and Tortosa (1148) has already been 
described in an earlier volume of this wort, but now it needs to be 
considered in its reconquest context a* auxiliary to the already 
successful Iberian exploitation of the crumbling Murabit power. How 
much in 1 ! 45-1 143 the pope may have been Inspired to cafl for the 
Second Crusade by the good news from Spain {as well, of course, as 
by the shock of Edessa's fall), and how far correspondence with 
peninsular monarchs may have prepared the way for foreign interven- 
tion in the three sieges> is not altogether clear. In May ] 145 Eugenius 
granted partial remission of penance to those giving aid to the 
Templars fighting in Spain; his crusading bull Divitia dispositions in 
its revised version of April 6, 1147, recognised Spain as a crusade 

7. 5« VLilume [ of rhu mxrk, chapter XV; G. CbiuiaMfl. ^hc S?wml CVusds utStxn by 
CcmmwpfcrJtttO Dmfffici, ]« (l«3), 2 L S-I79 \. Oa^d, £Jt £?piig)tnik>ne Lyxbvnmtt, pp. 
3-2S. 
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theater^ another bull of this year exhorted the Genoese to lend all 
poRsible assistance against Ahneria; and on Jjne 22, 1 1 4S h he prom- 
ulgated another crusade bull for Raymond Bemnguer's Tortosa cam- 
paign. 

Be that as it may„ the combined efforts of Iberians and crusaders 
proved militarily fruitful. In Portugal king Afonso I, in the spring of 
1147, had slipped south from Coimbra for a. surprise assault on 
Santarem, the Murlbij stronghold which guarded the head of the 
Tagus estuary as Lisbon did it* mouth. In mid-Ma nth the Portuguese, 
cscaJading the walls at night and overcoming the resolute Moorish 
garrison, made themselves masters of the city, and were already 
marching to do die same at Lisbon, when news came of the arrival at 
Oporto of the Anglo-Flemish-German expeditionaries of the Second 
Crusade. Persuaded in the king's name by bishop Peter Pi toes of 
Oporto to join the royal army., the crusaders unquestionably made it 
possible for Afonso to take Lisbon , for its stubborn defense of some 
four months (June 2B-October 23/24) against the combined Portu- 
guese and crusader resources, including the northerners' heavy siege 
machines and poliorcetic skills, makes it certain that the city was still 
too strong to be taken by Afonso's men alone. The narrow Limits, 
however, within which such collaboration was possible are illumined 
by the incompatibility in outlook evinced by trans-Pyrenean cru- 
saders arid Iberian rsuo^quistado^. One instance is the constant 
breaking out in the crusader camp of misunderstanding and bitter 
suspicion because of the primarily secular attitude with which the 
Portuguese approached fighting the Moslems; the other, the implac- 
ably hostile ideas the northerners entertained of how to treat Lis- 
bon's surrendered inhabitants h in contrast to the typically Iberian 
respect for capitulation terms and readiness to accept the vanquished 
as fellow-subjects under the king. 

The siege of Almeria, between August and October 1 1 47, by three 
kings- Alfonso VFT Raymond Berenguer IV, and Garcia Ramirez of 
Navarre-and a combination of Genoese seamen and Leonese-Castil- 
inn, Anagorttse-Catatgn, and south French land units, can be ex- 
plained, as far as the Italians arc concerned h in terms of the city's 
commercial importance and its use as a base for Moorish attacks on 
Christian shipping in the western Mediterranean. But from Alfonso 
Vll h s standpoint the selection of Aimer ia for assault can be seen as 
related both to his already extensive conquests and raids below 
Muradal and hopes of occupying all Andalusia, and to the continu- 
ance of the policy followed by Ferdinand L Alfonso VI h and the Cid 
of securing a Mediterranean window for the Leonese-CastiTian state. 
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Here no doubt the blockading Italian fleet, the few French noble 
participants and the troops of Alfonso VII and Raymond Bererigtier 
]V share the laurels; and it is indicative of the better spirit that 
prevailed here than at Lisbon that after Almeria'a fall king Raymond 
contracted for an asSaUtt of his own upon Tortosa with the Genoese 
ships and also with some of the Anelo-Flemish-Gcrman veterans of 
the siege of Lisbon. Thus Tortosa's capture in December 1 14S was a 
joint operation; on the other hand, the Aragonese and Catalans 
(assisted by troops of count Ermengol VI of Urge!) then went on 
without foreign support to besiege, simultaneously in 1149 both 
Lerida and Mcquinenza, taking both towns and clearing the whole 
line of the Segre river to its junction with the Ebro, The recontiuest 
in Catalonia proper was now virtually complete- 
Tie capture of these five urban centers in 1147-114y constituted a 
new bighwater mark in reconquest history, portending an immediate 
end to the Munlbi; war and even h as in 10S5, the possible total 
extinction of Islamic power in the peninsula. The rise of the Mu- 
wahthd empire in Africa and its expansion across the strait was soon 
to crash this hope and embroil Christian Iberia in a new epoch of 
savage warfare. 

In North Africa, by the middle of the twelfth century, the Mas- 
mud ah Berber reform movement of the Muwahhids h founded by the 
Mahdl Muhammad ibrrAbd- Allah, Ibn-Tumart (c. 1030-1 128 or 
1 130). had largely overthrown the Murabif empire and firmly estab- 
lished itself at Marrakesh under the caliph 'Abd-al-MiTniirt ibn-'Ali 
(1130-1 163) * As early as 1 146 Muwahbid troops were disembarit- 

8. T> RflddjQ of Tdefo h Lucus nt'T^y, and [tie Primeta a4t\ka gt Jwrai on t™ adftd mi 
flue Mnrtafrhid epoch AwU* tolcdtrmrs, III (Ml. A, C- FJtxruiiUi, £iwi*nrax Jtf hlsforie 
EspuflO, XLJTI-XLlV. 1%7, m-m);*ad€>4^btirwd*k>tr£}>£tifcCmiitoib<3-ti- D. 
CflbfliiEi Pflcourt, VsliMlCiS, MimIejti primaty HWC=5 mull*!* UlOi* ctisi Bbo** and! 

'AH^I-Hallt Ibn-SIhJb ap^al"*, Jf-flUrftt bi'l-tmOmfr [eHlfttts in Sp. ir- in Anliifi^ 
"CympaJki fa Lm Almolwlei," ti eiLed beta*); jbu-HuMmnnad L Abd-i]-Ufl^ld Hl-JJaira- 
tutfiT, KUSb ai-mts-pi} ft tv&hlt Ahtsr ii-Magltrjb («L- Hoki h Gftec&tin de iffateur J.vbes, 
[V)> and t . L*ri-ft*vn»cal, "Un RkuhL 4» btuea ofikidte Mmohinhfi, 1 " ffcspdm, XVlU 
(J Ml ) h 1-7*. 
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ing in al-Andalus to take over Spanish Islam, commencing with 
Seville, a process in which it became evident that their chief oppo- 
nents were not the helpless Murabi( governors, but the new Hispano- 
Moslcm cfludUlos of the Second Taifas who had sprung up during the 
last years of Murabh; dominion. Foremost among these was. the 
redoutabk Muhammad ibn-Sa l d, Ibn-Mardariish (1 1 52-1172), el Hey 
Lobo or the WolM£ing, as the Christians called him, who made 
himself ruler of Murcia and Valencia and for many years fought to 
expel the Muwaljhids and conquer all ai-Andalus. Tn this he was aided 
by his able general and father-in-law [bn-Hamushk h by large bodies of 
Christian mercenaries, and by the friendship of Raymond Gereiufuer 
IV and Alfonso VH, who saw him « « shield against the new 
Maghribin imperialism. In 1159 Ibn-Mardanish besieged Jaen, Cor- 
dova, an J Seville without success; in 1 161 he captured Granada^ and 
thereafter his. mixed Moorish-Christian armies overcame the Mu- 
wahhid forces, in three battles before the exasperated caliph l Abd-a1- 
Mu'min himself crossed the strait and defeated him near his capital 
of Murcia. Even then, Ibn-Mardanish managed to retain control over 
most of southeastern Spain, his big realm of Murcia-Valencia serving 
as a protective buffer between Aragon-Cataloma and Muwahhid 
Andaluata until his death in 1 1 72. 

Islamic civil war in al-Andalus and Muwahhid attempts to suppress 
continuing opposition in the Maghrib encouraged Christian hopes of 
maintaining the momentum of the re conquest. In 1151 the emperor 
Alfonso VII and king Raymond BerenguerlV optimistically drew up 
at TudeUen the first of the great partition pacts of rcconquest 
diplomatic history which allotted zones of future occupation in 
Moslem Spain to particular Christian States. In this covenant of 
January 21 , 1 1 51, Alfonso VII, acting on the premise that he held 
title as Hispanic emperor to all territory recovered From the Moors, 
conceded the Aragonese-Catalan crown the right to reconquer and 
hold in fief of him the entire southeast from the limits of the old 
kingdom of Tortosa down through the realms of Valencia^ Denia, 
and Murcia (except the castles of Lorca and Vem) all the way to 
Castilian-held Abneria. This encouraged Raymond Berenguer h after 
eliminating the last Moorish outposts in Catalonia in the sierra of 
Prades and at Miravet (1 1 51-1153), to look hungrily towards Valen- 
cia, although for the time heinghis and the king-em peror's friendship 
pacts with Ibn-Mardanish restrained him from open aggression, Al- 
fonso VTI, on the other hand, continued his war in Andalusia, vainly 
besieging Cordova (1150), repulsing the first ominous Muwahhid 
effort to recover Alrneri*, and in 1155 capturing Andiijar and trying 
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also for Jaen an J Guadbt, the vital stations on the overland route 
from Muradal to his Me diterranean port. 

Meanwhile, in the Portuguese sector king Afonso I moved on from 
Lisbon across the Tagus to seize ALmada and Palmela, which gave 
him control of the strategic peninsula between the Tagus and the 
Sado. Lisbon'* new English bishop. Gilbert of Hastings, was sent 
back to his island home to recruit crusaders for the next target along 
the coast h the regional Moorish capital of Alcacer do Sal- Strength- 
ened by foreign auxiliaries the Portuguese attacked this stronghold in 
1151 or 31 52, again hi 1154, and a third time in 11 57, being joined 
in this last year by a crusader fleet en route to Palestine under the 
count of Flanders, Thierry of Alsace. But it was not until 1 15& that, 
unaided, they were successful- Allying himself with various anti- 
Muwahhid chieftains in fJie wu[h, king Afonso was also able to 
wtupy Evora and Beja far down in Alentejo, and thus to threaten 
the whole Moslem position in the lower Guadiana valley and Algarvt- 

Before long, however, as the Muwahhid caliphate firmly established 
itself throughout the Maghrib and moved to enlarge its territorial 
base on the Spanish side of the strait, its resistance to further 
Christian expansion became formidable. In the summer of 1 157, hi 
fact, Muwahhid sea and land forces closed in on Almeria- in spite of 
Alfonso VTI's stout defense the precious port had to be abandoned 
to the enemy- Rven worse, the Berher army drove the Leonese and 
Castilians back across Andalusia, recovering all the Baeza-tibeda 
region Alfonso had held for over a decade, and streamed through the 
Muradal pass to invade southern New Castile. During this retreat the 
king-emperor died at Fresneda (August 21, 1157)^ and his will 
compounded the disaster by assigning Leon and the imperial title to 
one son> Ferdinand fl, and Castile to another Sancho [II. a splitting 
of the Hispank empire that resulted in seventy years of interstate 
rivalry and seriously impeded the reconquest until in 1230 Ferdinand 
IT! reunited the two kingdoms permanently. 

The earlier Muwahhid caliphs -'Abd-al-M^min, Yusuf I ( L 1-63— 
1J84), Ya qub ahMansur (1184-1199), and Muhammad an-Nasir 
(1 l99-1213)-ruled a stronger, better organized, more enduring em- 
pire on both sides of the strait than had the MurabitSh and between 
1150 and 1212 great African armies, not infrequently led by the 
Cflliph in person, crossed into Spain on numerous occasions. But for 
all their power the lords of Marrakesh could not lieM sufficient 
forces to cope at any given time with more than two of the three 
sectors of the [berbn frontier-west, center, and east-so that after 
1150 the reconquest tended to advance in at least one of these 
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subdivisions, even when halted or in retreat in the other two. This 
becomes evident as early as the death of Alfonso VI J. Sancho III 
(1157-1158). his successor in Castile, reigned only a single year, 
during which Muwahhid incursions above Muradal forced him to 
replace the Templar garrison at battered Old Calatrava by a religious 
military confraternity; this, organized by the Navarrese Cistercian 
abbot of F]tero 3 Raymond, and one of his monks, the veteran 
frontier warrior Diego Velaaquea, swiftly developed into the first 
native Iberian military order h that of Calatrava, Sancho also nego- 
tiated with his brother Ferdinand II of Leon the treaty of Sahagun 
(May 23+ I15S) which projected southward into ai-Andalus the 
demarcation Jine between their kingdoms and T by assigning Leon not 
only EKtttmaduna artd western Andalusia but also Alentejo and 
Algarve, seemed to deny any future to the Portuguese reconque&t. 

Kiny Afongo I'm gubjects, however, ignoted this pact and indeed 
took advantage of the fact that the Muwahhids were concentrating 
their attacks upon Castile and IbtvMardanl&h to overrun much of the 
Alentejan-Extremaduran region through which the modern Spanish- 
Portuguese boundary now runs. Here a talented military commander, 
Gerald the Fearless f Geratdo sent Pawr), often called the Portuguese 
Cid, who like Rodrigo Diaz belonged to the large class of aristocratic 
soldiers-of-fortune that the rcconquest produced in CvCry stage Of its 
history, assembled a private army (mesnada} with which he seized 
most of the leading fortified Moorish towns in the area. Having 
perfected techniques of nocturnal surprise in wintry or stormy 
weather, stealthy escalading of walls by picked commando-like 
troops, cutting down of sentries and opening of town gates to the 
larger force stationed without, CeraJd made himself lord of Serpa, 
tvora, Caceres, Montanchcz, Trujilio, and other citade3s r By about 
1 165 he seemed to be on the point of carrying the Portuguese banner 
so far east i_n the basin of the lower Guadiana as to confine Leon's 
southern expansion to the Transient district just below the Tasus, 
This thoroughly alarmed Ferdinand U T who proceeded to take Alcan- 
tara from the Moors, thus assuring himself safe passage across the 
famous trans-Tagan bridge (1166), and then entered into a military 
alliance with caliph Yusuf so that both might cooperate against their 
common Portuguese foe. 

This did not deter Gerald from getting possession in 1 169 of the 
city of Badajoz, except for its aicazaba where the garrison rook 
refuge. Caliph, king-emperor, and Afortso 1 of Portugal all rushed to 
the Guadiana city; in one of the more remarkable episodes of the 
reconquest the Leonese army drove the Portuguese from Badajoz, 
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relieved the Moorish garrison, and took prisoner both the wounded 
Edng A/onso and the fearless Gerald. The two captives purchased 
their release by surrendering many of GeraEd h s captured towns either 
to Ferdinand II or to Yfouf ; the latter was now free en march off to 
the east, where in 1171 he decisively defeated Ibn-Mardanish and, 
after the latter s death in 1172, annexed Murcia and Valencia to his 
domains- With the caliphal army now so remote, Gerald the Fearless 
cscaladed and took Beja in lower Alentejo (1172), amid renewed 
fighting among Portuguese, Leonese, and Moors throughout the 
Guadiana valley; hut after quarreling with his. king, apparency over 
whether to hold or raze Beja, Gerald in anger went over to the 
Muwahlrid side and accompanied the caliph to Morocco, Here he was 
given the governorship of Sus, only to be put to death some time 
later when seized correspondence revealed he was proposing to turn 
this district over to ting Afonso as a base for Portuguese invasion of 
the Maghrib. 

During the long minorities of Alfonso II (1 162-1 l9o") in Aragon- 
Catalonia and of Alfonso VITI (1158-1214) in Castile, when con- 
spiracies and wars among noble factions seeking to dominate each 
kingdom left the Moorish frontier largely unguarded save for the 
border nobility and the militias of adjacent towns, the Muwahhids 
were too busy quelling a r ebellion at Tunis and too torn between the 
military demands of the Maghrib and Spain to take advantage of this 
situation. By the 1170's it was too iate. Ln 1169, even before the 
defeat and death of Jbn-Mardariish, Alfonso II was moving into the 
northern reaches of the Valencian kingdom, annexing Caspe, Alcana, 
and Gjadaiaviar, founding Teruel {1 171) ■ thenceforth the major 
bastion of lower Aragon-and leading armies south as far as Valencia 
and JatLva (1 172). In 1177 he went all the way to Murcia; but this 
had the effect of arousing Alfonso VTII who, in spite of the treaty of 
Tudellen, regarded this kingdom as failing within his sphere of future 
reconquest The result, on March 20 h was the new partition 

treaty of Gloria, which restricted the Aragonese-Catalans territo- 
rially , although it relieved them of doing homage to the emperor for 
their southeastern acquisitions. The utmost Eimits of their permissible 
reconquest were now shifted from the southern to the northern 
boundary of the kingdom of Murcia, along a line from Biar, near 
Villena, to the sea at Calpe (in modern Alicante province), thus 
reserving Murcia for Castile, 

Castile, in the years preceding the Caeorla settlement, had been 
experiencing extreme dinger and scoring two notable successes. In 
1172, determined to pun[ith Alfonso V HI and the Castilians for their 
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southern raids, Yusuf mustered in Andalusia an army of Africans and 
Hispano-Moslems whose numbers contemporary sources reckon at 
lOOjOOO, With this large host he crossed the Muradal, throwing out 
detachments to assail smaller Castilian settlements north of the Sierra 
Morena, and headed for the Tagus valley where he proceeded to 
besiege Huete, a Cifltilian frontier stronghold between Moslem 
Cuenca and the Tagus. The town was completely surrounded, its 
water suppJy was cut, and, with the caliph himself watching from 
before his red tent pitched on an adjoining hill, the Muwahhid 
soldiers to the accompaniment of rolling drums and wild battle-cries 
tried to storm Hue (a. The garrison, commanded by count Nuho 
Manriquci, resisted stubbornly; an extraordinary mid-July rainfall 
relieved -miraculously j it was believed -the thirst of the besieged; 
and rations ran short in the Moorish camp, so that on the news of 
Alfonso VLIJ h s approach with the royal army the caliph gave orders 
to netxeat southward. This sorry failure the caliph could not repair,, 
although remain jug several years in Spain and launching various lesser 
ofTcnsivts against Castile, AJfonso VIII in turn, with the help of 
Alfonso H of Aragon f placed Cuenca under siege in 1 177; and after 
nine months received the surrender of this base on the mountainous 
rim of the New Castilian tableland, invaluable for further advances 
toward the south and east. 

Over a Quarter of a century had now elapsed since the Muwahhid 
tounteroffen&Lye had become [he thief barrier to Feconquest ad- 
vance. Although the years 1 150-1 177 had seen the Moslems recover 
Almeria and upper Andalusia, halt Portuguese penetration of AJeri- 
tejo and Extrcmadura, invade Castile as far as Hvete, and launch 
scores of destructive raids in all directions, this had slowed, but in no 
sense reversed, the insistent southern encroachments of the Chris- 
tians, By I ISO the struggle had long assumed the shape of a gigantic 
due] in which each combatant could deal thr other heavy blows but 
not mortal wounds; though this was partly due to their rough 
equality in effective strength- a parity Intermittently upset by the 
[an cting of huge armies from Morocco— it was imposed even more by 
the special geographic conditions of the arena over which much of 
the conflict raged. 

On the western and eastern flanks of the long frontier zone the 
duelists were in more or less continuous contact, but in the vast 
center they were separated by the bleak h thinly populated plateaux 
and sreppelands of the southern half of the Iberian tableland 
which each side had to travel to strike its opponent. 
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In this epoch reconque&t warfare was noteworthy for sieges and 
innumerable skirmishes hut few pitched battles. Especially character- 
istic were (he long-range cavalry Incursions f cabalgadas, corrvtfurns) 
of fast-moving raiders, and the larger invasion* or penetration* fett- 
iradas, flfewrffjJ of horsemen (cubalteros. jinete&h infantry fpiones). 
and archers under the banner of free-lance nobler frontier officials* 
frontier towns, or h when the king hirnsetf led the- campaign > the full 
royal host fkuestet of the kingdom. Royal Law codes, notably the 
Siete FaHtdas of Alfonso X, and Spanish and Portuguese municipal 
legislation of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries preserve a vivid 
picture of such bands and armies marching across the plains country 
of the Guadiana basin between the Tagus and the Sierra Morena on 
their way to attack unsuspecting towns or castles, throwing forward 
a column of highly mobile raiders (the aiouw proper) while the 
remaining troops of the alzoga constructed a fortified encampment in 
which the returning horsemen with their booty h livestock, and 
ransomable captives could find shelter against the inevitable counter- 
raid, Particularly do the town law codes (fueros, [orate ) contain for 
the frontier urban militia upon which kingi were becoming increas- 
ingly dependent, detailed regulations on the service obligations of 
their noble and non-noble citizens (vmin&sl the arms and other 
equipment required, the command structure, booty division, and 
compensation for wounds, and the terms of employment of spies and 
scouts. Adoption of Arabic military terminology and of such ruses as 
the feigned cavalry retreat f rebate, turna fuye) shows that enemy 
techniques and tactics influenced this Christian frontier warfare, 
while numerous royal, municipal, and papal condemnations of sup- 
plying the Moors with weapons, foodstuffs, or other strategic mate- 
riel such «S horses make it plain that a lively contraband trade 
existed. 9 

9, Cf. tJi Slew Partem, Pairi^ tT M. M. Rl^denE^. Lot Cfriiaot eipafwlet 
ccmcoT C itfto& y tmttfm. 2nd ed., 32 Tab.. Madrid. I871-IS7 3. Fworn sic Cbet\ca fed. 
R, dc Urtna y SmeiUBwf* Madrid, IMS). jHtsiftK A- P*i™i»que Traces, "CpniribucLAn aJ 
euudio il*L ^Jfccito en lot HCndni da Ln RedHuguiHe ."■ Atumrto A tiiw>rfa del iem*? 
espatioK XV fl a 4fl h 205-55 L C. Facade^ <l U C^bnll^la popular *n L*&t y Cmilla,™ 
CiaderiKts de hiilurb dt £ipsflff, XXXJCJ-3CXXIV {1*6] ) h 1*1-138; XXXV-XXXVI 
( I *6H. J6-2A1 \. X?t VVTI-XXXV1II (1963) , fti-1 98 1 XXXIX-KL (l^K 169-260: t- QIivm 
Aaln, 'YJnjM iifllto d* Kbalo, iroahrJ*. y sua hjojtHJniiriw- CMJimbucirJi *L motUa ds la 
hMuLa. mriie^l da b licllca miltar ydtm Ji*fto fitrdn^lair." Odette tehR. At^demk 
t^Boit. XV f!92S> H 347- i9S, 49M«: J. F. Powers, l, T1m Or^n* and De^opmait oF 
MunicipnL MaiLaty Service in tlie L*owaa and Cassia" Ra«iuiLHKt h rHKM2STV h Traditic 
\XVl (1910), 91—111; u*3 E- Lou lie h "ASod&ty 04£iDlKd for Whi: M*dl*vsJ Spain," -ftuf 
dirt tarf, no- (number, I96S), j4-7fi. Consult, on wUti, C. Sarrhou Carrecst. 
Ctafj^bi fsmnJff (3cd*d., Frtadjld H 19J2J;<mhuuIm ajcreairhe southern Hssch, M. Criado 
<fc VhU Teorte dt CovHb fa Jtttfw (Madrid. 196*); and, dd iriEniu and bootr, HL GnaiotH h 
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On the defensive side, to keep guard over border castles and towns* 
and to form the first line of resistance against serious attacks across 
the frontier, there vert developed, 3n addition to the municipal 
nnlitias, two types of standing armed forces: professional fighters 
*nd soWiers-of-fortunt who lived ^ff the spoils of forays and skir- 
mishes; and the knights and sergeants of the military orders, both 
Palestinian and [bcrian, whose rules show them sleeping clothed with 
weapons at their side, ready for instant action. Mimesis of the 
Templars and Hospitallers, present in die peninsular kingdoms from 
the 1 1 IQ's, seems a far more likely inspiration for the Iberian groups 
than, as often contended, the Moslem riba\ and its jihad com- 
batants. Ifl IVc have already mentioned the religia-military con- 
fraternities springing up in the Ebro valley in the days of Alfonso the 
Warrior, Leon, Castile f and Portugal produced similar societies in the 
twelfth century in the frafres of Avila, Segovia., Salamanca, £vora, 
and other towns. 

The first true Iberian military order, that of Calatrava, was founded 
in 1 15&, as noted ahove, by the Navarrese Cistercians of Fiteno; 
granted approval of its rule in 1164 by Alexander IN, it speedily 
acquired lands, castles, and commanderies in Aragon, Leon, and 
Portugal as well as in Castile, with its headquarters first at OLd > then 
at New, CaUtrava, From the castle given It in J 2 J I by Afonso H a the 
Portuguese branch totjk (he name the Order of Avis. In Leonese 
Ejttremadura the Order of St. James (Santiago) arose in 1 170 from 
the Fratres de Cnceres. with the support of Ferdinand U and of the 
Compostelan archbishop Peter Gudesteiz, who was eager to recover 

"Pinj jn nistmia dri boCiti y dc he p*rku ua Loin y Caar.kJb.,'" Cuadetncs de kitiotti de 
Fflwfltf, XXXtX-XL (19S4>, +3 132. 

la. Jit Ite dflbsre a*fir ItA tuSkwlfii] gftnaix of Uio nsconqorat mdhUiy g[DBis h mirncw flf tt»e 
ItlamiC rlttit is u^wA. br Otrti Asln, op. cif.. pp. 5 JQ-542;(iiCirj, Realidad hiit6iica. diaplw 
7; in i J M. OacIuhJ, "'Ei&i sut l\nieljic ilea utdtea raOluliea Jam h ptrtlnsMLe LuerJqiHV' 

2 2 H— 2 50 . JCH-323; lot Lfo* Itiiiiii ai Crtrixtiaii origin. bused upon Hoi}' Land precedent, cee 

especially D. Lattax. Li Otden de &m(4tfe> fllTD-fZTSJ (MndrJrJ, 196S), pp. |-&. 
Cm the rbwinn miliary eonfrat-eniltica, consult P. RamoWj '"La Cbfr*d.ln dc BKLdute." 
i^rrif^rio de hlitorte del deredio- espafiol. 111 (LDlfit. 2no-l2tj. Alw of prime value ?j* 
t-prnaK, ^ cJf- (Ifif «ic fuU-tengct aclcjiUfic study cf u jIdjI* ariar)' Idem, "las HJUclis 
cistfireiMHE! en =1 leino- *= Lrin h " /Ttewrii. JtXHI <1«3>, J9-^2; Joii-Luu Mai tin. 
''Onsenej de la Oiden Mdliror de SBiUkso (1 170-1195)," /w^ dr «fijrfw* jpafteual^ 
IV <1«7)> 571-590; J. F. O'CjlUcbun. "TnH Fcojridqtinri of [he Order of Alrinftrji, 
117*— 1-218.'*' CVMTh: IfistvrKBl Rrvirw, XL VII {l 961-1 W2). 4THM| S. A. Garcia 
L|inr4ffiuetH, Priwato de Ntiwn dt la Orden dt Si*t Jus/t de Jeyumliti, sfeka 

XII XIII 12 VfrlL. ftjttpJana, [957); and A- J. Forty, "Pk Order pf mrju.ntjoy"S , pBpiJrjrJH 

JCLVt (1971), 2jQ-2GG h and rta Tempttw in iHe Con^a de An&r (Lcnton* 1973J. On 
the PcrUiByiM urJersi, Gami Bhjios^ rfendrta c!a admlaHite^ em FQrtti&it, II, 191 -340 Ji 
ufinifKrWdMl. tricusn. dilnd. 
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Ills Moslem-occupied suffraganates between the Tagus and the Cuadi- 
ana. Quickly spreading into Alfonso VI ITs Castile as well as Portugal 
and AragoiK Santiago administered its rapidly expanding patrimonies, 
from Ucle* in Castile and San Marcos in the rity of Leon, By 1 176 a 
third major order, primarily Lconese. that of St, Jufian of Pcreiro, 
which from 12t8 became known as Alcantara, had come into exis- 
tence: and in this same decade there was founded the relatively 
short-lived Order of Montegaudio (1 175), active primarily in Ajagon. 
Later royal foundations of still other military orders, such as those of 
St. George of AJfama in the Crown of Aragon fby Peter H in 1201) 
and Alfonso X's ephemeral Santa Maria de Espana t or those replacing 
the abolished Templars— the Order of Montesa in Aragon (by James 
|[ in 1317) and the Order of Christ in Portugal (by king Dinis in 
ni9j-make it clear how indispensable a ToJe these increasingly 
aristocratic corporations played in the rceonquest for the rest of the 
Middle Ages, 

The anti-Muwahhid reconquest> by reason of the emphasis both 
sides gave to raids aimed at seizing persons as well as. livestock and 
movable property, led to a strong interest in the redemption of 
Christian captive? from Moorish hands. Procures for ransymlne 
now became institution a] i«d in the hands of professional redemp- 
tion agents (alfaquequ$$, ex&ttt, whose methods and responsibilities 
the royal and municipal law codes defined; gifts to the church for 
redemptionist purposes multiplied; and such new organizations as the 
Order of Santiago or king Alfonso II of Aragon's Hospital of the 
Holy Redeemer at Tcrnel (by 1 1 88} devoted part of their incomes ad 
retfimend&s captivos. Two new religious orders also took shape 
specifically for this purpose: that of the Most Holy Trinity, founded 
in France in 1 19S by St. John of Matlia, which early became active 
below the Pyrenees; and the Order of St. Mary of Mercy, which (by 
1218 or 1223) grew out of the redemptionist work of St. Peter 
Nolasco at Barcelona. Trinitarians and Mercedarians, not only in 
Spain hut in Morocco, Ttemsen, and Tunis, now labored to secure 
the release of thousands from Moslem captivity, ?ften at great risk or 
even by substitution of their own persons, 11 

The appearance of these military and redemptorist orders mani- 
festly reflected heightening religious and crusading fervor in the 
struggle against the Muwahhid caliphate. This is further indicated by 
wliat few details are known about the propagation in the mid-twelfth 

II, M. HflimJwetlcr, £Ht Qtdtlt itrtd JfORff^gatiancTi der isltuflacfrfit Kirdte i'iti til,, 
Munich JS*iJ. pp. j, *?E-ST6| G. VizqiMI NUnei, Manual ttt iriiKNm la Qrtirn 
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century of the Cults of St- James the Moorslaycr (Santiago Mat* 
morov -a jtuise in which, contrary to frequent asseveration > the 
Apostle had not previously appeared) and of lus firmly anti-Leoncse- 
CastiHan counterpart in the Crown of Aragon, St. George. 13 Along 
with these warrior saints viewed as patrons of the reconquest, the 
ViT^gn Mary also was considered a champion of Hispanic liberation 
from the Islamic yoke. Popular preaching of the crusade, constant 
papal encouragement of the anti-Muwahhid war, and the ferocity of 
the fifth tinfe itself were so intensifying the ideological and emotional 
dynamics of the conflict that by the thirteenth century the Riojan 
poet Gonzalo of Berceo could depict the Moors as responsible for the 
Crucifision, 

By LlfiO strenuous efforts to break the prevailing deadlock in the 
long war can he discerned on the purt of hoth Muwaljhids and 
Christians. Hie caliphat fleet from Ceuta struck repeatedly at Lisbon 
in king Afonso Vs last years, until driven off by Ins capable admiral 
Fuas Roupinho. In U S3 caliph Yusuf himself , assembling another 
huge Mafihribin-Andalusian host, marched across Alentejo to strike 
at Santarem, In a bitterly contested siege the Portuguese garrison not 
only held out hut succeeded in penetrating the enemy camp, and in 
desperate hand-to-hand fighting broke through the caliph's Negro 
bodyguard and mortally wounded Yusuf, who died as the shattered 
Moorish army retreated southward. 

Two years after this resounding triumph the aged Afonso I was 
succeeded by his son Sancho ] (I IBS- 121 1), and he and the new 
caliph Ya'qiJb resumed the war in the western sector. For several 
years, howewr, the new Muwahhid sovereign was busy in Africa 
shoring up his disputed authority there, so that in 11 By, tlie year of 
the Third Crusade t the Portuguese were able to strike another heavy 
blow. They organized a seaborne- expedition and, with the support of 
twelve thousand Frisians and Danes who had arrived in Lisbon that 
spring, sailed around Cape St. Vincent to the south coast of Algarve 1 
where Uiey stormed the large castle of Alvor- Heie, contrary to 
peninsular practice,, the northern crusaders barbarously slaughtered 
some six thousand prisoners of war. In mid July, when a second 
fleet, this time laden with Germans, Englishmen, and Flemings, put 
in at the Tagus on its way cast, Sancho \ took his army overland to 
join the crusader fleet in an assault on Silves, the chief town of 

13. C. SAocbEt AJbcmni, £spata: un mlsma, ], Mi, 27 5-2£7; A. Canellas L4p«, 
"[^vEndj, culto f patKMu^ Aiatdti dcJ xJUtr San J&rE* , marctr y cibulkro," I- Zurim 
CwHltnxniltBnHiria. ikm. 19-IIJ (L»H W7). 7-22. 
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central Algarve. After a siege fought in midsummer heat amid the 
usual exacerbation of feelings between Iberians and crusaders, the 
city fell in early September. The Portuguese king this time succeeded 
in preventing a general slaughter of the vanquished, 1 3 

Santarern, AJvor> and Silves were impressive successes but Ya'qub, 
destined to be remembered in Maghribin annals as al-rtfansur (the 
Conqueror), was now ready to reply in kind. In 11 90 he dispatched 
an army of Andalusians to invest Silves, while he him self invaded 
Portugal, devastating the countryside, and In Ribatejo, well north of 
Lisbon, destroying to its foundations the powerful base of Torres 
Novas, although a similar attempt there to wipe out tlie Templar 
Stronghold of Tomar failed. In 1191 he recovered Alcacer do Sal n 
whjyh had been in Portuguese hands since 1 1 58; then, after receiving 
in the aamc year the surrender of Silves, and judging Portugal 
sufficiently punished! t he turned to harass Alfonso VIII of Castile. 

Castile in the 1 I80 1 s, like Portugal, was the scene of furious strokes 
and counterstrokes. In 1 182, while Mu wall bid attention was focused 
on the imminent siege of Santarem, Alfonso VNI invaded Andalusia, 
besieged Cordova and fiuija, and dared place a garrison in the castfe 
of Setefilla h on the Guadalquivir above Seville. When the Moors, 
unable to take this potential base for raiders, tried a diversionary 
invasion of the Tagus valley, they accomplished little except to cause 
Ferdinand 11 of Leon to break off his old friendship with the 
Muwahhids; jn 1 i 84 both kings joined in pressing the war at Caceres 
and Aiarcdn, respectively, a policy continued after Alfonso IX 
ascended the Leoncse throne in 11SS. 

This promising Leonese-Castilian cooperation > however, in 13 95 
met with disastrous consequences. That year caliph Ya'qub was again 
in Spain, preparing to march north with the customary large force of 
Berber, Arab, Negro, and AndaCusian troops. Alfonso VIII, unwisely 
failing to wait as planned for the arrival of Alfonso [X and the 
Leonese army, hastened south to engage the enemy as soon as 
possible. At AJarcos h southwest of Ciudad Real, on July 19„ 1195, he 
led his army of nobles and urban militiamen into the largest battle 
the Guadiana plains had seen in many years r The heavy mass of same 
seven or eight thousand Castilian armored cavalrymen drove back the 
Muwahhid center but failed to break through; in the savage hand-to* 
hand encounter the far more numerous Moslems surrounded the 
Christian army on both flanks and in the rear. From the cruslung 

1 3. Narmtin tie riiaerf rvwfi ptrezrtn.wtrl MtefiMQlyinam Srnde.tihun ef Siinm ^pitn- 
tflrtti, A. it. HB9 (sd. C. W, Davjtf h ^mi^j of \hi AVttri&m Pkibisttphitxl Safety, 
LKXX], 1919, no. 5, pp. J91-G78). 
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defeat that followed, Alfonso Vlft barely escaped with his. life and 
found refuge in Toledo. tA 

Aiarcos was an impressive victory by a great Moslem commander., 
but it was destined to be Islam 1 ? last major triumph in the peninsula- 
It halted reconquest advance for a decade and a half but, just as after 
Zallaca in 1 086* a decisive full-scale invasion of Castile did not ensue, 
only destructive raids around Tuhvera and Toledo (1 196, 1197), 
Castilian determination to resume the offensive at the earliest oppor- 
tunity remained unshaken. Peter II of Ara^n-Catalonia (1196- 
1213), furthermore, supported Alfonso in this crisis by reconquering 
the rugged highland district of Rincdn de Adcmui irt the Iberian 
cordillcra! thus relieving pressure on Ctotile from the east. 

Following Ya'qiTb aJ-MansDT + s death in 1199, his much less able 
successor Mu harnrrt ad an-Naair ( 1 1 99- 1 2 1 3) was conte nt to m alntain 
a truce with Alfonso, so that the Castilian monarch was relatively 
free Lo commence preparations for an international crusade to regain 
the initiative lost at Aiarcos. During the next decade Castile strength- 
ened its border fortresses, built up its army, and tightened its ties 
with the other peninsular kingdoms. By 1210 these preparations 
were rapidly maturing when, in anticipation of early resumption of 
Large-scale hostilities, the Muwaliliids moved a large army across the 
strait, marched north of Muradal, and captured the castle of Salva- 
ticrra, then the seat of the Order Of Calatrava and a major base for 
eniradas into Andalusia (1211). In this year, as in early 12l2 ; 
Innocent III, who shared Alfonso's conviction that the great crisis of 
the reconqucst was at hand and that all possible European assistance 
should be given Christendom's Iberian defenders, addressed butls and 
letters to Spain and France, calling upon the [bcrian kings to cooper- 
ate in the forthcoming crusade, to which as usual he extended the 
Holy Land indulgence, and urging the French and Provencal hier- 
archies to preach the cross and raise recruits. 

With this papal backing, an international army now commenced to 
muster at Toledo, at its core the full Castilian royal hueste of nobles, 
twin militias, members of military orders, and mercenaries- From 
the other peninsular kingdoms came king Peter II of Aragon, with 
some three thousand knights and a strong force of crossbowmen; 
numerous Portuguese and a smaller band of Leonese, permitted to 
3ervr by their kings, who themselves remained aloof' and, joining 
later, king Sancho VJI of Navarre with two hundred retainers. Over 

|4. Gonial, Atfvnm VIU, I, f 52-970; liuici, Gmnftt batxttai, pp. I JT-il6| T*ntss=. 
HtiTGfM dtt Vmf, I, 'ill- 3?8- On papal rtCdiijqucsc policy durinj pcrkwl, flf. H. 
Richer, Paptf InrrtetW Hi. UPtf <flr Krr.uzziigt (GfrtimtP, 19*9). 
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the Pyrenees streamed thousands of south French knights and other 
cr usaders, mounted and on foot, whom the Castiiians had to restrain 
by force from massacring. Toledo's Jewish c omm uni ly . 

On June 20, 1212, this Christian army* the greatest the rcconqucst 
had ever seen, moved south to meet the even larger Muwahhid host 
commanded personally by caliph Muhammad an-Nasir. During the 
crossing of the Guadiana plaint the summer heat, shortage of rations, 
and a bout of hard fighting around Old Calatrava that yielded lit Lie 
spoil proved too much for the trans-Pyrcncan crusaders; on July 3 
they ignominiously quit the crusade and returned home. The Iber- 
ians, however, veterans of plains warfare, pushed on resolutely , 
retook Alareos of unhappy memory, and, skirting Moslem-held Salva- 
ticrna, reached the foot cf Muradal on July I2 T to find the pass 
already blocked and the high ground about the defile occupied by 
detachments of the enormous Muwahhid army already visible in the 
d istance, A local rustic, it is said h pointed Out an alternate route by 
which the Christians in long slow column descended hi to the plains 
{fia\rasJ on the Andalusian side of the Sierra Morena, where the 
greatest battle of all rcconqucst history, Las Na\as d&Tolosa, was to 
be joined. 

On both the 14th and the 15th the Moslems deployed for battle in 
three lines,, the great central mass of horse and foot screened by a 
vanguard of light-armed Berbers, Arabs, and bands of archers. Mu- 
hammad an-Nasir stationed himself with the rearguard , surrounded 
by his Negro bodyguard and the massed banners and drums, where, 
seated on his shield before his red tent, clad in the black cloak of his 
ptedecessoi- 'Abd-aUMu'min, swofd and Koran in hand, he could 
direct his commanders. The Christians, however, carefully observing 
the enemy order of battle, refused to engage on either day. But on 
the leith, at dawn h they drew up in battle array in three lines, their 
left wing under king Pttcr II of Arajon, their right under king 
Sancho VU of Navarre, and the center under Alfonso VIII, who 
remained with his rearguard, behind the second line of Castilian 
nobles and the military orders. In contrast with Alarcos, the less 
experienced municipal militias were distributed in ail three lines of 
each division and reinforced by cavalry. The Christian vanguard 
began the attack, crashing through the Arab and Berber skirmishers, 
and with the second line closed with the main body of the Muwahhid 
troops. 

Sanguinnry but indecisive fighting raged fur houis, but when the 
caliph ordered his reserves into the struggle, the weary Christian 
center and flanks fell back. At this critical juncture Alfonso VIII, 
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resolved to conquer or die, threw himself and the strong rcariuaTtl 
into the attack, while Peter II and Sancho VII rallied the wings. In 
the face of this general Christian oounterassault the Moslems, com- 
mencing reputedly with the Andalusian contingents hut soon con- 
tinuing with the Berbers and Arabs, began to give way. As confusion 
and panic spread, tht Christians broke through to the area of the red 
tent, cutting down the- fiercely resisting Negro guards. Muhammad 
an-Nasir barely managed to escape on horseback, and his whole 
immense army streamed rearward* h^tty pursued by the Christian 
cavalry with Immense slaughter while the infantry fell upon the rich 
spoils of the Muwahhid camp. 15 

Thus on July 16, 1212, was Alarcaa avenged at Las Nav&s de 
Tolosa, With no help other than the encouragement of Innocent [IT, 
the Iberians had shattered the full might of the Muwahhid caliphate, 
dealing it a blow from which neither in Spain noi in Africa was it 
destined to recover. For the first time since 1150, the road to the 
reconquer of Andalusia, Algarve, and the southeast at last lay open. 

As so often in rcconquest history > the fruits of victory were slow to 
be harvested." Although after Las Navas Alfonso VIII quickly 
seized New Calatrava and other fortresses above the Sierra Morena, 
and Baeza and tibeda hi Andalusia, his efforts were cut short by 
death in 1214; and under the regency for his son Henry 1 (1214- 
J 21 7) and during die early reign of Ferdinand HI (the son of Alfonso 
VII ['s daughter Berengaria by Alfonso IX of Leon), internal dissen- 
sions halted Castilian advance . Similar disorders swept Aragon during 
the minority of James L after his father Pet#r H, who had fought so 
valiantly at Las Navas, died in the battle of Muret (1213) while 
supporting the Albigensians against Simon of Montfort and his cru- 
saders. 

IS. Gonzalez. [. *8l-lQJ7; Hulci* pp. 2l9-327> R Lot, L'AU mitita&e ei tes armies eu 
rmy&i igz [1 vols. r Run h 1*44), II, 27G-292 (often Jraccurat« and tenJeniirwii}. 
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To (lie west, however, the fight against the Moslems actively 
continued- The Portuguese, eager to throw back the Muwahhids 
below Palmcla, welcomed in July 1217 the arrival of a fleet of some 
two hundred ships of the Fifth Crusade. Approximately half of 
these , carrying mostly German crusaders under the command of 
count* George of WieJ an J William of Holland, were persuaded to 
join Afonso ITs army in a sea and Jand assault on Alcaeer do Sal- A 
combined northern and Portuguese squadron blockaded the mouth 
of the Sado during the two months' siege; the Portuguese, with 
Leonese aid, turned hack a Moorish relief column; and on October 
15, 1217, Atcicer capitulated, so that after half a century the 
frontier could once more sweep eastward from the AfJantic into 
Alentejo. 

In Leon also Alfonso IX was moving vigorously toward recon- 
quering Ekfreittttdurii frprn weakening Muwahhid hands- In I2IS -1 
121? his forces, among whom the military orders took a prominent 
role, besieged Caceres, at first without success; but by 1221 they 
managed to capture Valencia de Alcantara, the city's chief protective 
fortress, to the north, and in 1227 Caceres capitulated. J n 12 30 Just 
before Alfonso** death in September, the Leonese took possession of 
some other EKtrernaduran towns, including Muntandtei, Merida, and 
fiadajoc, SO that the Leoncsc rcconquest was now firmly anchored all 
along the Cuadiana from Merida to Badajoz and south across the 
prised pasturclands of southern Extremadura to the slopes of the 
Sierra Morena. 

By 1230, furthermore, both Castile and Aragon-CatfllOnia, free 
from tlieir dark years of minorities and internal disorders, were in the 
capable hands of two of the foremost kings in re conquest annals, 
Ferdinand JJ[ { 12 1 7— 1252) and James I the Conqueror (e! Conquts- 

Ferrari &oJfevilk, cd., Jeame t d Betnat Betclcr, flur#«wt Hatitaner r Fett til; Let quaim 
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tador. 1213-1276), [n Castile as far back as 1224 king Ferdinand 
had begun to take advantage of the civil strife in al-Andalus and the 
appearance of the caudillos of the Third Taifas. When in that year 
the governor of Baeza, ^Abd-Allah ibn-Midjammad ibn- l Umar ibn- 
'Arjd-al'Mu'min, "al-BaiyasI, 1 ' declared himself caliph and threw 
Moslem Spain into political chaos, he appealed to the Castilian 
monarch for military assistance. Ferdinand t hopeful of resuming the 
reconquest where Alfonso Vfll had left off H lost no time in fishing 
these troubled waters. In 1224 he captured Quesada and devastated 
adjacent districts in the Guadalquivir valley; in J 22 5 at Las Navas dc 
TolfrHa he made a pact with al-Baiyasi under which the tatter ac- 
cepted Castilian vassalage and recognised that kingdom's rights to 
Martos, Andujai, Jaen h and other places (except Baeza) that might be 
recovered from his enemies. On this basis Ferdinand Ill's troops 
entered Andalusia, captured PrieRO and Loja, devastated the environs 
of Jaen and Granada, and compelled thr latter city, under threat of 
immediate siege, to rcJeasc all Christians it held captive. When in 
1226 al-BaiyasT was murdered by partisans Of the caliph l Abd^ Allah 
al- l Adil fl 224-1 227) and his brother [dris H the governor of Cordova 
and Granatin, the Castili an s quickly occupied Baeza. 

When Tdris proclaimed himself the true caliph at Seville in 1227 
and prepared to invade Morocco. Ferdinand agreed to provide troops 
Tor his army in return for the concession of ten Andalusian frontier 
fortresses, the right to build Christian churches in Marrakesli, and 
assurance of the personal safety there of all converted Moslems. With 
the help of these Castiiian eitpeditionaries -like the alliance itself 
suggesting that so soon after Las Navas Castile had hopes of carrying 
the reconquest across the Strait of Gibraltar- [drls was successful in 
Morocco d but in 1228, during his absence ham al-Andalus, another 
Hiipano-Moslein caudillo, Muhammad ibn-Vusuf Ibn-Nud, raised the 
black flag of the 'Abbasids against the MuwaliNid caliphate, and was 
widely accepted throughout al-Andalus. This allowed Ferdinand III, 
posing as a defender of Idris, to besiege Jaen and devastate as far as 
the fertile Vega plain outside Granada, returning home with rich 
spoils and numerous captives, 

Jn the midst of these events, in 1230, on the death of his father 
AUonso IX, Ferdinand inherited the Leoneae crown. The two states, 
separated and often at war since 1157, were now definitively re- 
united in what is commonly styled the kingdom of Castile, a reunion 
which made possible coordination of Christian efforts all along the 
reconquest frontier from Extern ad urA to Andalusia. In 1231 arch- 
bishop Rodrigo of Toledo neoccupied Quesada and various castles. 
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one of the latter,. Caiorta, the Toletan ehurch was to retain as the 
capital el" a new border march to the east of Jaen, the Adelanta- 
miento of Caiorla. In 1233 Ferdinand himself retools tibeda; lbn- 
Hud, menaced by audi other caudillos as Muhammad ibn-Yusuf 
Ibn-Nasr. al-Ahmar, was soon driven to make peace with Castile at 
the cost of sur rendering various border fortresses. Disorder in An- 
dalusia allowed the Lconcae, particularly the military orders of 
Alcantara and Santiago, to strike hard blow? in Extremadura, where 
in 1233 Trujillo fell, in 1234 Santa Cruz, Medellin, and Alange, and 
in 1235 Magacela. 

Py 1236 the civil wars in al-Andalus produced a major Islamic 
eatastrop]ie 1 the loss of Cordova. Hen? in 1235 a Cordon faction 
offered to help the Castilian nobles stationed at Andujar to take over 
the city's AjarquLa quarter, outside the walJed Medina tal-madimh) 
proper; when the plot succeeded and the Christians found themselves 
under attack from the city's garrison, they appealed to their Icing. 
Strong Castilian forces soon cam* up, invested Cordova, and on June 
29, 1 236, when it was on the verge of starvation and without hope of 
rehef, the old Umaiyad capital surrendered, Ferdinand Hfs solemn 
entry into the fallen city, preceded by the affixing of the cross and 
the royal standard to the minaret of the famed caiiphal mosque, «*n 
be taken as inaugurating the rapid downfall of Islamic power in 
Andalusia and Mureia. The fertile Cordovan countryside also now 
passed into Castilian power; and Ibn-HUd, unable to retain his own 
kingdom of Muxcia against the efforts of al-Ahmar and the new 
Moroccan caliph, 'Abd-aMVahid II ar-Rashid, to overthrow him, had 
to purchase Castilian help by placing a number of Murcian towns, 
including the capital, under tribute to Castile and allowing Castilian 
garrisons to occupy their utedzars. 

Jbn-IKTd died in 1238, leaving al-Ahmar (1232-1273) as the chief 
Taifa ruler in al-Andalus, but this prince, who by 1237 had estab- 
lished his capital at Granada aid-as Muhammad I -founded the 
Nasrid dynasty there, was not strong enough either to dominate all 
Moslem Spain or to hold back the steady Castilian infiltration all 
along its northern edges. When in 1244 he raided the environs of 
Andujar and Martcs> Ferdinand III retaliated by first besieging and 
taking Arfona, and then going on to invest Jaen, one of the largest 
and best fortified of the AndaEusian cities. During the long, difficult 
siege, wbich lasted from August 1245 to April 1246, al-Ahmar tried 
without success to relieve the city. Finally, confronted with revolt in 
Granada itself, and desperate for peace with Castile, lie agreed to 
allow Jaen's surrender to become Ferdinand's tributary vassal, and, 
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on summons, to attend the Castilian Cortes and serve with his troops 
in Castile's wars. Ft is this pact of Jaen in 1246 that ensured 
exclusion of Granada from the main Christian reconquest of al- 
Andalus, allowing this kingdom, under the Nasrid dynasty descended 
from al-Ajhuiar h to main tain itself to 14-92 as a viable Moslem state. 

The fall of Jam in 124* underscored the vulnerability of Seville, 
the economic and cultural center of Andalusia and, under both 
Murabits and Muwa^ifids, the chief Maghribui military base in Spain- 
It was against Seville that Ferdinand IU next turned, in full aware- 
ness of the city + s formidable defenses of walls, the protective encir- 
clement of the Guadalquivir, and the outlying belt of guardian 
fortresses. Fortunately for Castile, in 1 24-6 Seville was politically 
isolated: her citizens had refused allegiance to Marrakesh and driven 
out an extortionate governor sent them by king YahyS. J of rjafsid 
Tunisia, whose protection they had earlier solicited. In 1246 Ferdi- 
nand's warriors began by raiding Carmona on the Cordova-Seville 
highway and by storming the stronghold of Alcala de Guadaira 
southeast of Seville. During the winter of 1246-1247 Raymond 
Boniface of Burgos was ordered to bring south ships from the ports 
of Cantabricu and tile royal summons went out to towns and nobles 
for the convocation of the hueste. The summer of 1247 saw Castilian 
armies drive down the Carmona and Lore roads toward Seville, 
capture smaller towns en route, ravage all the countryside, and 
establish a fortified encampment at Tablada in preparation for a 
formal siege r 

During the course of 1 247 the city's walls were completely sur- 
round ed, the salliea of the besieged were repuE&ed, and under Ray- 
mond Boniface the first Castilian royal fleet to participate in a major 
reconquest enterprise moved up the Guadalquivir in the face of 
violent harassment from both banks. Throughout the winter of 
1247-1243 the siege was vigorously pressed, with especially savage 
fitjhUmj by spring in the suburb of Macarena, at the powerful fortress, 
of Triana located on the west side of the river and connected with 
the city by a pontoon bridge! and further down the Guadalquivir at 
Aznalfarache. As reinforcements poured in from all over Castile, 
Ferdinand moved his camp closer to the walla, while the fleet severed 
the pontoon bridge, isolating Triana, By autumn, Seville was com- 
pletely cut off on the land and river sides, battered by catapults, and 
running short of provisions for the winter > on November 23, 1 248 1 it 
capitulated. Once the city was emptied of inhabitants under the 
terms of surrender, the division of lands, and properties (reparto, 
wpartimletttQj among the victors was drawn up, the royal entry took 
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place, the chief mosque was consecrated aE the cathedral, and Chris- 
tian settlers moved in, so that Hispano-Moslem Seville now became a 
major Castilian city, the kingdom's chief military and naval base for 
Andalusia and the waters of the strait. On the morrow of his. victory, 
without further fighting, Ferdinand also received the capitulation of 
other western Andalusian towns-Sanlucsr de Barrameda, Jcrea de la 
Frontera, Puerto de Santa Mafia, Cadiz (probably), Medina Sidonia, 
and Arcos, as well as Alcala del Rio north of" Seville. 

On the east coast the Arngonese-Catalan monarchy of James I was 
enjoying a no less spectacular series of reconquest triumphs. Once 
the bleak years of bis minority were over, the young king revived the 
traditional expansion toward the southeast. Tn 1225 he mounted an 
abortive attack on the port of Pefiiscola down the coast from 
Tortosa. By 122S he was ready to undertake a major national effort, 
the reconciuest of the Batcares, a project the Catalan Cortes greeted 
with enthusiasm and the concession of an extraordinary subsidy. An 
assembly of western Catalans and Aragoncse at Lerida, however, 
refused support (even though the catdinaMegate Thomas dc Epis- 
copo affixed the cross to the royal [mantle in their presence) on the 
grounds that the crusade should be directed not toward the islands, 
in which they had no commercia] interest t but against the old 
Aragonese goal of Valencia. James's army, therefore, aside from a 
few Aragonese and south French cumbatants h was a predominancy 
Catalan one, and the occupation of the BaLeares in 1229 a truly 
Catalan enterprise, demonstrating the principality's new naval 
strength as well as the effectiveness of its almoguMrs (Castilian, 
almogdvar^a'} and other land troops. 

On September 5, 1229, James's tleet of some 155 heavy ships and 
many lighter vessels, carrying a reputed fifteen hundred kniehts and 
fifteen thousand foot, sailed from SaLou for Majorca. Disembarking 
at night on the north coast, the expeditionaries routed the Moslems 
from the nearby heights, and drove cjuickly south to the capital, 
Falma, The city held out resolutely for over three months but the 
crusaders, after rejecting the governor Ibn-Yahya'soffer to negotiate 
out of desire to avenge their fallen comrades, stormed the city on 
December 31 and slaughtered a tanje part of its population. The 
reconquest of the rest of the island took another fourteen months ; 
and James, who had meanwhile returned to the mainland, twice had 
to come back to Majorca to continue the campaign, once in 1 23 1 
when a rumored Hafsid expedition from Tunis failed to materialize, 
again in 1232 as Moorish resistance flared up in the hills. Many 
Moors were allowed to retain their lands h but the new Catalan 
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colonial population now turning in ensured the establishment of that 
stock, language, and institutions, The Moslems of Minorca, threat- 
ened with large-scale invasion, surrendered in 1232; and in 1235, 
with royal approval, the arch bishop-elect of Tarragona, William de 
Montgrin > the infante Peter of Portugal and various CataJan mag- 
nates overran Ibiza and Foimcntcrsu both these islands becoming 
archiepjscoped fiefs- of the church of Tarragona, 

James l\ second great triumph , the annexation of the old Moorish 
kingdom of Valencia, was a much more truly national enterprise. In 
this the- Aragonese were predominant but the Catalans made signifi- 
cant contributions of money, men, and, above all h the ships required 
for provisioning the king's army, making landings, and blockading 
the coast. In 1232, fresh from his insular victories, king James stirred 
up general enthusiasm foe a Valencian campaign, which Gregory IX 
proclaimed an authentic cnisade. This turned out to be a much more 
formidable business than that of the Balcares; extending with pauses 
and truces over a period of thirteen years, it can be divided into three 
stages. In the first, 1232-1235, after Ares in the northwest was. taken 
by the municipal artny of Teryel, and Morella by the rimtontbre 
Btasco of Alag6n h the king himself h in a two-month siegej captured 
the important coastal town of Burriana (1 233), which was to serve, as 
a supply depot for foodstuffs brought from Catalonia; tEiis victory 
was followed by the surrender of outflanked Peniscolsi and other 
neighboring centers, while the Templars and Hospitallers, respec- 
tively, took over Chisvert and Cervera. By 1 23 5 > in shorL the whole 
northern sector of the Valcncian kingdom, roughly the modern 
province of Castcll6n h was in Christian possession. 

The second phase of the Valencian reconquest, 123c— l23S h saw 
Operations focus upon the central zone and the capital. Jn 1236 
Jgme^s army established a permanent base not far from Valencia 
city, on the hill known as Fucyo de la Cebolla or Fuig do Santa 
Maria, where the Valencian king Ziyan ibn-fia'd [bn-Maidanish had 
recently destroyed a castle he had despaired of holding. As rebuilt by 
the Aragonese and provided with a strong garrison under the king's 
uncle Bernard William, this became the object of repeated Moorish 
onslaughts, but even after his kinsman fell in its defense king James 
refused to give up this strategic outpost. Returning to Valencia in 
1233 with a larger army than ever, one that included a few English 
and French knights and archbishop Peter of Narbonne, he proceeded 
to place the capital, crowded as it was with refugees from smaller 
rowns and the countryside, under tight investment by land an<l sea. 
Throughout the summer the siege machines battered the walls and 
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houses; the defender* 1 frequent sallies wort thrown back and hunger 
steadily sapped their ability to hold out. All hope of external succor 
vanished when a tfafsid squadron of eighteen ships sent by king 
Yahya of Tunis failed to enter Valencia's harbor or to effect a 
landing at Pehiscola h so that on September 2&, 1236, king Ziyan 
agreed to terms under which ail who wished wen: given protected 
c«Ort with, their movables to his other cities of Culkra and Denia. 
The victors then proceeded to oec-upy Valencia and carry out the 
usual repartimiento of houses and lands within and outside the walls. 
Over the nest few months Moorish sovereignty also ceased in various 
towns and castles below Valencia; by the end of 1 2J3B the Aragonese 
frontier stood at the line of the river Jiican 

In the third and terminal phase of the Valencian war, 1239-1245, 
the Conqueror's warriors crossed the Jiicar to annex the kingdom h ? 
southern sector, but at this point Ferdinand III of Castile, who had 
recently reconquered Cordova and was moving towards Jaen, and 
whose son the infante Alfonso (X) was engaged in occupying the 
kingdom oFMurtia, intervened to impose * more precise demarcation 
of the zones of CastiEian and Aragonesc-CataJan reconquest as laid 
down in 1 179 by the treaty of Cazoria. In the new partition treaty of 
Almiira (1244) the two kings reaffirmed the Cazorla Hue based on 
Biar with only slight modifications; what is significant is that with 
James I pressing south, once again the kingdom of Murcia, which lay 
just beyond that of Valencia h was recognized as reserved to Castile. 
Soon afterward, ATcira fell to the Conqueror; in 1248 his men took 
Jativa; and irt 1253 they reached the castle of Biar on the line of the 
Cazorla-Almizra treaties. This is often mistakenly taken as the termi- 
nation of the Aragonese-Catalan reconqjueat, in favor of the Crown of 
Aragon's expansion towards Sicily, the eastern Mediterranean, Sar- 
dinia, and Ttaly h hut, as we shall sec h the attempts to secure parts of 
Murcia and of the kingdom of Granada, and the policies followed in 
the eastern Maghrib as a zone of potential Christian penetration, 
pTOve that the reconq,ue$t ideal remained very much alive in the 
eastern Spanish realms. 

Finally, in these same stirring years the Portuguese reconquest 
came to a climax Sancho Li (1223-1 245, d. 1248) Earned Elvas after 
several tries (1 230) and even crossed the Guadiana to take Moura and 
Serpa {1232). In a sweep south of Svora, Aljustrel fell in 1234 and 
was given to the Order of Santiago, a principal agency in the whole 
reconquer of Alentejo; and Moorish districts along both sides of the 
Guadiana to its mouth 1 along with the AJgarvan coastal town* of 
Cacela and Tavira (1 239), surrendered to Sancho. In 1240-1241 the 
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king had high hopes of a crusade against Silves. This did not materi- 
alize and Sancho was soon distracted by internal problems, so that 
the full occupation of Algarve awaited the reigri of" Afonso Ilf 
(1248-1278). This king quickly took Faro (1249), SiLvcs, and other 
townsyand since Portuguese power t\qw extended ail across Algarve 
and beyond the Guadiana in to lands subsequently Jost to Castile, it 
can be said that by 1250 th& Portuguese retOnquest. territorially 
speaking, had attained its Jong-hoped-for goals. 

By 1252, then, the year of Ferdinand IIT's death, the consequences 
of Las Navas de Tolosa were patent. Muwahhid dominion b the 
peninsula- to say nothing of Africa-had collapsed completely in I he 
course of the Hispano-Mosletn civil wars, and the victories between 
1220 and 1250 of Alfonso IX, Ferdinand 111. James I, Sancho N h and 
Afonso m had. wrested from Islam Extremaduia, Algarve, Andalusia 
(except (he kingdoms of Granada and Niebla), Murcia, Valencia, and 
tbe Baleares, Most of the peninsula was now in Christian hands, yet 
the reconqucst as an ideal, as an immediate factor in foreign relations 
with Islamic states, and as still -for Castile-terrftprijilly incomplete, 
was by no means over, as succeeding rule™ in all three Christian 
kingdoms rapidly discovered. 

After 1250 the elimination of Muwahhjd power from the peninsula 
and the drastic contraction of al-Atldalus to Granada and the tiny 
kingdom of Niebla brought about radical changes in the theaters and 
modes of operation of the Iberian reconquest.- 17 Castile alone now 
possessed a contiguous land frontier with the Moors h in Murcia and 
AndaJusia; this imposed upon it not only the defense of a long 
border district, in which fighting always simmered and sporadically 
boiled over into active warfare, but the far more difficult task of 
preventing the intrusion into Spain of the foremost North African 
successor state to the Muwahhids, the Martnid sultanate with its 
capital at Fez, Furthermore t Castile, Aragon, and Portugal all still 

11. ¥fi[b AiftwisG X. tornmenoc Itw CBStilian ioyiJ ehicjiklcj^ for rhdsapodt a«« those nr 
Alfonso X. Saihrtu IV, Fiudinjnd rv, in*t Alfoiiw XI, In Cn^fMJ ite far reyts de CasiHtn 
(«U C. ftotsll. 3 vols., Madrid, 1575-lBlfl; ByHlolea <Jr amorcmipafiQtas. L>tVI, LXYHI, 
1,T£X), I, Th* edition <rf F*nliiuiu3 [Vj fhro>ii¥k fry A. de BcnavjatSi MemorHs de D. 
Fetm/tola fYde Qui iOa (2 vols, , MaflrM, lfltfQ), is iirpPTjed=d h bu-C vo-J. II toMleli «ncLr4l^ of 
Y-iluubL* njppLflranlojy document, 

On Alfwuo X, ct. A. BiUttterai-BeiKiUi, At/*™ el&bio {Ri[«lana-M»drJd h 1*63); mi 
Sincha [V, M, GiUw-Cdt *> BaEBitajD^/l^tru del refrmdf de S&wto IV de CdStttlti d YOl*., 
Madrid, [923-] 3^5). tj&tvl «l the Muridid rod HofsiJ nelftjaqg Spain ilf TtHilK, 
HfBtotW At MarOi. ir, 9i— JO* It. BrUtHCbrff, La Bt+bttii- Gtiettlale tObt Its 

ffaftidet dtt oristoet h Sa fin jfu XV* t&tie (2 voh. r Puta r lSHO-iMli PubUcitkHit d* 
J'buiitm 4tud« OT ifffitalcE d h Ali« r Vlll, XI], ufttdaUy vol I. 
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had a sea frontier with the Maghribni Mediterranean and Atlantic 
waters that constituted an area of attacks upon their shores and 
shipping, an avenue of communication with the pcst-Muwahhid 
kingdoms at Tunis, Tlemsen, and Fez of potential value as the 
prelude to military occupation* and -again primarily for Castile- the 
first line of defense against debarkation of Marinid troops in Spain. It 
was above all the control of this maritime frontier, rather than the 
elimination of Granada, which dominated the active pursuit of the 
reconquest between 1250 and 1350, and gave greater importance 
than previously to seapower and naval actions The shorts and waters 
of the extreme western Mediterranean leading to the Strait of Gibral- 
tar became the principal arena of Christian-Moorish confrontation, 
and Tarifa, AUjeciras h and Gibraltar, rather than the more remote, 
mountain-ringed Granadan liarbors of Malaga, VeleE-Malaga, and 
Almerja, as the indispensable bridgeheads for Marinid invasion of the 
Andalusian heartland* became the chief objects of Maghribin- 
Castilian conflict. lft 

Of the four Castilian reigns that span the century 1250-1350, the 
first, that of Alfonso X the Learned (elSabti, I252-1284\ has been 
regarded unfavorably (except on the cultural side) by historians, who 
see it given over down to 1273 to the king s Utopian quest for the 
Holy Roman imperial title and thereafter plunged into disarray by 
the succession struggles between Alfonso + s second son Sancho (the 
later gancho IV) and the infantes de la Cerda> the two sons of the 
king's eldest son Ferdinand, who in 1275 was killed by the Moors. In 
reconquest annals, however, Alfonso X's reign is especially notable as 
the first in Castilian history to confront the triple problem of 
Granada, Marinid Africa, and the strait, and in its initifl) years it 
scored some significant gains, among them the formation of Castile's 
new Andalusian fleet, based on the Guadalquivir at Seville and 
Sanluear de Barrameda T and commanded by the thenceforth high- 
ranking royal official, the admiral faiminaate} of Castile. On tand 
Alfonso, aheady well-blooded in frontier fighting as hjs father Ferdi- 
nand Tirs lieutenant in the annexation of Andalusia and as himself 
the re conquistador of Murcia> clearly aimed at pursuing bis fathers 
goals in Spain and Africa. Beginning with reimposition of royal 
control over the rebellious Moslem towns below Seville of Jerez de la 
Frontera, Lebrija, Arcos de la Frontera, Medina Sidonia* and others, 

IB. A. CtlKJft^ H Ai*gfin y la anpKH ieL Eltrecha ftrt al 1100 XIV," Etfudiai de alod 
medio rff fe Cfl»« Arefffc, II (1946), 7-13; ""1 Ck. E. Dufour^, "La QuhIIoh 
Cculi «u jenr 2 rifcfa." H&p&to. XLJ[ (1955), fi-7-l 27. On GurtJiwi ™™i oapecfe* ef. F. 
PtlW Epibid, "EL AlmiratHalK* d* Csf«I!b. luim lai Ca^kulicloiies 4* Sjnla. Ft," Armani* 
de eif urffc) t amir learnt, I <LM4) h 1-170- 
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and the pacification of parts of eastern Algarve which he- returned to 
his son-in-law Afonso III of Portugal the Castilian monarch went on 
in 1762 to annex the small Moorish kingdom of Niebla, and appar- 
ently the town of Cadiz also, although (he latter may have previously 
acknowledged Feraandine suzerainty. 

In 1260 Alfonso sent a crusading fleet to attack Atlantic Morocco, 
the first tentative counterblow to the Murabit-Muwahhld Invasions of 
Spain. After extensive preparations and with strong papal encourage- 
ment the Cas Lilians sailed from Seville in September, surprised the 
port of Sale— perhaps with some idea of striking theneu towards 
Arzila or even Marrakesh, then still feebly held by a Muwabhid 
caliph— and three weeks later returned laden with spoils and captives. 
While indubitably ephemeral ,. this African crusade of Alfonso X was 
no mere isolated venture: preceding by a decade king Louis [X of 
France's. Tunisian crusade, it continued Ferdinand Ill's known inter- 
est in getting a foothold in Africa, embodied Castilian hopes, strong 
all through the thirteenth century, of carry hig the reconquest to the 
principal enemy* s homeland t and was the authentic forerunner of the 
landings by the Portuguese at Ceuta (1415) and by the Castiiians 
themselves at Melilia (1497) and Or an ( 1 505}. L * 

In 1264, with the encouragement of kins Muhammad II of Gra- 
nada (1273-1302), the Mudejan: (or subjugated Moors of Andalusia 
and Murcia} rose in a formidable revolt against Castilian rule, but by 
1 366 they were finally suppressed, in Andalusia oy Alfonso X, and in 
Murcia by his father-in-law, James 1 of Aragon, who then restored 
this, territory to Castile. Many of these rebels were expelled to 
Granada or North Africa^ their place heing taken by Christian colo- 
nists- 
Alfonso^ recorjquest record after this date is less impressive. After 
failing to prevent the hostile Granadans from repeatedly violating 
their truces and vassalage pacts with Castile, he was confronted In 
1275 with the formation of a dangerous military alliance between 
Muhammad If of Granada and the Marinid ruler Ya'qub ibn- L Abd-al- 
Fiaqq (1 2 58- J 236 K under the terms of which, in return for promised 
early dispatch of his troops to Spain, the sultan received the cession 
of the extreme western zone of the Nasrid kingdofflj comprising the 
fortified ports of Gibraltar, Algecira^ and Tarifa. This in effect 
reestablished African power in Spain, providing the bases required 
for landing troops and supplies for an Andalusian war against Castile; 

1?. A. HslJestiejra, "Li Twin <Jc Salt en tlcmcoe 4c Altaic cL StbJo h in Af-AmHtlfts, VIII 
H94i), 8J-1W: ft. E DufniiTLq, "Uri PrfjKjei ^stiUBii J01l e at?k; La 'Ciaissde 
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and since, unlike their Muiabit and Mwahjud predecessors, the 
Marinids were no reformist zealots, It seems evident that Ya'quh saw 
championship of a jihad to recover the lost realms in al-Andalus 
primarily as a means of strengthening tlie somewhat precarious 
position of tds dynasty against his Maghribin enemies, la any case, in 
1275 and again in 1278> he proceeded to brhig info the peninsula 
large African armies, the first seen there since Las Navas, armies 
which behaved with extraordinary ruthLessuess; on both occasions 
Alfonso X, embroiled in succession problems, proved unable to lialt 
the invaders. After he foiled to capture AJgeciras, at a time when his 
son, Ltie infante Sancho, was raising most of the kingdom in revolt 
against him, the liarassed Castilian monarch was actually driven in his 
last year to form a coalition with the caliph that permitted the 
JMaiinid warriors to stream through Seville northwards as far as 
Toledo, no doubt stirring grim recollections there of days when that 
city still served as Castile^ bastion in the frontier wars of the 
Guadiana plains. 

Sancho IV (1284-1295) faced the same Marinid-Granadan menace 
throughout his reign but much more successfully, for when Ya^qub 
returned to Spain once more irk 12135, put Jerez under siege, and 
captured Sanlucar de Barrameda> thus shutting off Seville's access to 
the sea, the Castihan army drove back the enemy so decisively that 
the defeated sultan hastily returned to Fez. A peace, negotiated in 
1285, was several times renewed, and this permitted Sancho IV to 
quell a new uprising of Alfonso and Ferdinand, the infantes dc la 
terda, while never losing sight of plans to gain control of the strait- 
[n 129^ when another Marinid war was imminent, Sarjcho con- 
cluded a new reconquer t partition agreement with James II of 
Aragon, which for the first time envisaged the division of North 
Africa into Castilian and Aragonese zones, showing how firmly 
rooted was the concept of extending the Christian advance south- 
ward beyond the peninsula into the Maghrib itself. By the treaty Of 
Monttagudo (November 29, 1291) the Moulouya river, wluch enters 
the Mediterranean not far from the present Moroccan- Algerian 
boundary, was taken as the dividing line, everything to the west 
falling in Castiie'* sphere of penetration and possible future con- 
quest, all to the east En Aragon's. In 1292 the Castihans captured the 
fortified port of Tariff where king Sancho placed a strong garrison 
under the command of the magnate Alfonso Perez de Guzman, 
immortalized in Castilian annals as Guzman the Good (et Bueno) for 
his refusal to surrender the fortress as the alternative to the execu- 
tion of his son. 
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Tarifa stiU held firm far Castile, a£ did Algecrras for the Marinids, 
when &ancho's death left the kingdom to the young Ferdinand [V 
(1295-1312), While the new ruler's capable mother Maria de Molina 
tried to fend ofT noble conspiracies on behalf of the infantes de la 
Cerda, James U of Aragon took the opportunity to seize, contrary to 
die treaties of Ca/orla and Almizra, the old Moorish kingdom of 
Murcia, Although in 1304 he returned most of this to Castile, he was 
able to annex permanently to the Crown of Aiagon its northern 
portion in the Vinalapd and Segura basins, with the cities of Ali- 
cante > Elchc, and Orihueto, or roughly the modern province of 
Alicante. Gastilian weakness during Ferdinand lV*s minority aJso 
encouraged Muhammad II of Granada to try for Tarila; his army 
sacked Quesada h defeated a Castilian force at Alcaudete h southwest 
of Jaen, and devastated the environs of Jaen itself , but the Valiant 
Guimau ei Buenv once more held Tutifa safely for his king. The next 
Na^rid ruler, Muhammad III (1302-1309), was even more ambitiousi 
although recognizing Castile's title to Tarifa in 1304, he allowed 
himself highly belligerent toward Ferdinand [V throughout a reign 
that brought almost continuous war to Andalusia, in 1306 Muham- 
mad, exploiting political disorders, in Morocco, occupied Ceuta, an- 
other instance -this time Moorish -of peninsular ambitions in the 
Maghrib. 

By 1309 all this had led to the formation of a Christian-Moorish 
triple alliance against Granada: first, Ferdinand IV and James IJ at 
Alcala de Henarcs agreed upon a total reconquest and partition of 
the Najrid kingdom, by which the Aragonese crown was to retain 
one-sixth of its area, comprising the city and kingdom of Almeria; 
then they were joined by the MarTmd sultan 'Amir ( 1 307 j 1308), 
who sought to recover Ceuta. Tliis was a year filled with fighting: 
'Amir quickly regained Ceuta and then switched to the Granadan 
side; Ferdinand IV's siege of Algeeiras- and lames Ifs of Almeria both 
proved failures; and Guzman el Buetto- succeeded in taking Gibraltar 
for Castile, although not long thereafter he died while invading 
Granada. An uneasy peace was arranged in 1310, hut Ferdinand [V 
was preparing for a new Granadan war when in 1312 death overtook 
him. 

The reign of Alfonso XI Of Castile (1312-1350) aiso began with a 
Eong regency fiJIed with factional disorders and civil wars, during 
which the young king's, uncle, the infante Peter, acting as coregent 
with his grandmother Maria de Molina, twice took Christian armies 
to the gates of a Granada ri>en by civil war ( 1 3 1 6~ 1 3 1 7 1 1 3 1 9), and 
captured the border stronghold of Tiscar. But in the latter year the 
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CaSti]iiLti army, under Peter and his uncle and corcgcnt the infante 
John h was surprised in the Vega of Granada by troops of king IsmiTil 
] ( 13 ] 4— 1 325) ? and cut to pieces in a disastrous battle in which both 
princes died- 

lii 1325 Alfonso Xl filially reached his majority and, rampant 
aristocratic violence notwithstanding, moved to avenge the defeat of 
1319 by attacking Granada in 1327 and forcing Muhammad IV 
< 1 325—1 333) to sue for peace. But in 1333 a combined Granadan- 
Marinid column re-took Gibraltar JrOm the Castiliam, and this en- 
couraged the sultan at Fez, 'All (1331-13511 to muster over the 
nest several years a large Marinid army for crossing the strait and 
Striking a major blow against Castilian Andalusia. The admiral of 
Ca&tile, Jofre Tenorio, commanding a fleet into which a number of 
Catalan shipi had been incorporated with the approval of Alfonso IV 
of Aragon (1327-1336), attempted to turn back the two hundred 
vessels of the Marinid expedition; in a spirited engagement off 
Gibraltar the Castilians were defeated and their admiral killed 
(1340). 

This victory ensured Marinid control Of the strait,, so that in June 
1340 "Ali and his ally king Yusuf I of Granada (1333-1354) were 
able to concentrate large forces against Tarifa h where the garrison put 
up its traditional vigorous defense, At the same time, in October 
Alfonso Xi, along with king Afonso IV of Portugal (1325-1357), 
and supported at sea by an Aragotiese-Catalan and Portuguese naval 
squadron, marched towards Tarifa with the royal hueste, which papal 
concession of a crusade bull had helped him to raise. Arriving neat 
riie city 4 trie king slipped orders into Tarifa for the beleaguered 
garrison to sally forth and attack the Moslems during the coming 
battle. On October 30 the Christian army, much inferior in size to 
that of its foes, drew up in order of battle on the bank of the Salado 
river near Tarifa* and was soon in close combat with the Mannid- 
Granadan host. At the height of the fighting the Tarifa garrison, as 
planned, fell upon the Moslem rear; this proved decisive in winning 
for the Castilians the battle of the rfver Salado h the largest such 
encounter fought in the reconquest since Las Navas de Tolosa a 
century before. 1 * 

Although this victory is often taken as marking the end of Marinid 
ability to land large armies on Iberian soil, this was not immediately 
apparent. It was not until 1344, at the end of a two-year siege, that 
Algeeiras finally capitulated, once Alfonso had defeated a relief army 

30. Huici, Grander fiff'aM". pp. 331-3*1- 
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of Maghribins and Cranadans in the battle of the Palmones river 
(1343). The Castilian monarch moved next to recover Gibraltar, the 
last remaining African bridgehead l but interna) conditions in his 
kingdom kept him from besieging the Fortress Of the Rock until 
1 349-1 350 h at which time he died in the plague that swept through 
his camp and made the campaign a failure. Nevertheless, Alfonso XTs 
victories and his capture of Algeciias did ni4ike virtually impossible 
further large-scaEe troop debarkations from Morocco. African auxil- 
iaries would stil] appear in the future in the service of Granadan kings 
but the days of Berber dominion on peninsular soil were gone 
forever, and in its next phase the CasriJian reconquest wuuJd center 
above all upon the continuing problem of the kingdom of Granada, 
Castile so overshadows reconquest history from the mid'thirteenth 
century that it is important to recognise that both Portugal and 
Aragcm-Catalonia also continued to participate in the pumiit of and 
to retain consciousness of the anti-Moorish war. The Portuguese, 
stimulated by the expanding trade of their western and southern 
qoastal cities, with Andalusia and the Maghrib, obliged to protect 
their merchant shipping against attack by Barbary pinttes or war 
navies, and determined to secure a sphere of interest in western 
Morocco in an era when Castile arid Aragon were partitioning the 
Maghrib at the line of the Moulouya with nut reference to Lisbon, 
never lost sight of reconquest goals, Portuguese knights in consider- 
able number fought in the Castilian campaigns against the Marfnids; 
king Afunso IV himself joined Alfonso Xi for the crucial battle of 
the Salado, the Portuguese church, the military orders, the many 
cxhortatory papal communications, stressed the urgency of the anti- 
Moorish effort; and it has been argued with some cogency that in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when their peninsular frontier 
had closed, the Portuguese exhibited greater crusading fervor than 
ever before- 

So too in Aragon-Catalonia reconquest values and objectives re- 
mained very much alive after J ISO.'* 1 The rulers sought to acquire 
Murcia and at least eastern Granada t they deployed powerful war 
fleets against the Maghrib, and they repeatedly contributed indis- 
pensable ships and troops In anti-Marinid and an t i-Gr anad an alliances 
with Castile. The already noted treaties of Monteagudo (1291) and 
Alcali U3Q?) n evincing James ll*s reconquest goals in Africa as in the 
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peninsula, attest the not always justly appreciated, policy of this 
ruler, who in his long reign (1291—1 327) helped materially to stabil- 
ize the whole peninsular confrontation with [slam during the series 
of Castilian minorities and civil wars that continued down to Alfonso 
Xl's majority in 1325. Under James Li the Aragonese crown*s mani- 
fold ties with, above all, Hafpid Tunisia, hut also with other Islamic 
states from Morocco to Egypt, reached their peak in exchanges of 
embassies, pacts of friendship and military assistant*, recruitment of 
hardy Catalan border fighters, the famous almo^avers, for service in 
North African militias, 12 and the intensive commercial penetration 
of the fiarceionese mercantile community, which in return for Cata- 
lan textiles imported into Europe African pain and. the sold, ivory, 
and spices transported from the Sudan by the trans-Saharan 
caravan trade. This was the period ul no of the plantation of Christian 
churches and missions in the Maglirib, the trend that so attracted the 
new mendicant orders,, and stirred the imagination of that remark- 
able theoretician of the crusades and the reconquest, the Majorcan 
Raymond Lull (1 232-1 3 1 5), whose Liber define and other works 
envisage, on the one hand, coordination of an eastern and an Iberian 
assault upon Islam and, on the other the peaceful conversion of 
North African Moslems through missionaries trained in the Arabic 
language and Islamic thought. 13 

The period after J 350 often tends to be passed over as if it were of 
minimal significance in reconquest history. 54 ]n fact, It possesses 
high interest both ]n itself and as the historical connection between 
the anth-Mootiah wars of Alfonso XI and those of the "Catholic 
Kings," Ferdinand and Isabella flos Reyes Cattikcos). The key fact 
explaining the astonishing prolongation of the rcconquest to the end 
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of the Middle Ages, is of course the stubborn survival of the kingdom 
of Granada." Solidly ensconced in the Sierra Nevada and outlying 
ranges of the Baetic Cordi!Jera 3 the Nasrtd commonwealth was a 
formidable military nut to crack- Its interior could be reached Only 
through a Limited number of passes and twisting mountain roads, 
readily commanded by easUes W walled towns and ideal for ambus- 
cades. The few good harbors alofl£ its rockbound coast -Malaga h 
Velez-M£Laga r Almeria-gave no easy access to the interior. The 
relatively dense population, in part descended from refugees of 
previous fallbacks, possessed naturally warlike inclinations, hatred of 
the ancestral Christian enemy, a fierce love of independent and a 
deep awareness that they were defending the last free Islamic home- 
land in the peninsula. Granada^s rulers h usually capable or served by 
sagacious counselor, suffered constant harassment from dynastic 
and aristocratic factionalism and from recurrent uprisings in the 
Albaicm quarter of Granada city aimed at seizing the magnificent 
fortified palace of the Alhambra, but their armies generally managed 
to hold the long border against Castile and reduce Christian penetra- 
tions from the level Of projected conquest to merely destructive, 
raids. 

Late medieval CastUc long lacked the prerequisites for the conquest 
of this highly compartmentalized mountain massif which> as the 
ultimately successful ten-year Granadart war of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella allowed, demanded strong leadership and national persistence in 
the multiple campaigns and sieges of a costly war yf attrition. 
Between Peter I (1350-1369) and Henry JV ( 1454-1474) a dismal 
succession Of minorities, regencies, weak rulers, and spreading intra- 
aristocratic and anti-royal strife kept Casiilian society in a state of 
constant civil violence and disorder, drastically weakening the mon- 
archy's traditional authority, leadership, and ability ta mobilize its 
military and financial resources or stir the popular enthusiasm neces- 
sary for tlie Granadan struggle. In consequence h for much of the time 
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a titer 1350 the Iberian re conquest, as a predominantly CastiH^n 
enterprise, assumed two main forms; a roughly stabilized confronta- 
tion along a Castilian-Granadan border zone of endemic petty hostil- 
ities, and an intermittent full-scale war bringing kings and armies into 
serions combat. Together these two modes of eon diet cume to be 
known as the Guerra de Granada or Guerra dvi MorQ, centering on 
what chroniclers and official documents tall la Frtmtera, the border- 
land of daring deeds, violence, raids, and depredations commemo- 
rated in Castilian story and heroic balladry (the romances frov- 
ierfzos). 

Tn the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries CasthVs reconquest fron- 
tier with Granada consisted of the southern districts of the former 
Moorish kingdoms of Seville, Cordova, and Jaen; the March (Adelan- 
tartiiettto) of Caioria, controlled by the archbishops of Toledo; and 
the kingdom of Murcia. Not a line but a border zane^ tlie frontier 
was the product of the fortuitous distribution of lands, castles, and 
towns held by each side in the mid-thirteenth century. After 1350 it 
began in the west just above Gibraltar (still in Moorish hand a), and 
ran northward near Castellar de la Frontcra and Jirnena de la Fron- 
Eera along the Serrania of Ronda to Moron de la FrOntera, From 
there it continued eastward above Canete la ReaJ h Teba. and Ante- 
quera before niming northeastward again past Cambil and Huehna 
1 sou lh east of Jaen) to Quesada, whence it descended eastward past 
Huescar toward the Mediterranean below Lorca, leaving Veles: Blan- 
co, Velez Rubio, rluercal-Overa, and Vera on the Granadan side. 

Wardens (adeiantados), frontier alcaldes," and the garrisons of 
castles represented the royal authority on the frontier, but in large part 
defense against Moorish incursions or even major invasions rested with 
the so-called borderers (frontsroxK the great Andatusian nobles 
uuch as tlie Guzman dukes of Medina 5idonia> the Ponce de Leon 
marquises of Cadi** and the counts of Cabra, Arcos, and the Eike- 
Their private armies of vassals and dependents joined the municipal 
militias and the knights of the military order* to hold tlie frontier, no 
matter how weak Castile's central government was." But whenever, 
as intermittently occurred, the frontier's relative, uneasy peace broke 
down, either because one side had taken a castle or town by surprise, 
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inflicting damage too serious for the enemy to accept, or because 
Castile or Granada failed to renew the usual two- or three-year truce, 
then the reconquest became an active effort to weaken and ulti- 
mately to destroy the Granadan state through annua] ravaging ftak) 
and progressive annexation of its towns and territories. 

Fur really large campaigns the crown was heavily dependent upon 
the Andafusians and Murcijtns, whose principal cities -Seviile h Cor- 
dova d Jaen, Murcia, Lorca-were the buses for all such frontier 
operations, and whose noble retinues, urban militias, and military 
commanderies made up the bulk of the royal army. Such troops for 
the most part were willing to serve only short terms while being fed 
and paid at royal expense; and aside from the knights of the military 
orders, and such Castilian.. Portuguese, and Aragonese volunteers as 
came to fight the "in fide] " it in often difficult to visualize an army 
like this as a crusading host, however much its members prized the 
spiritual privilejses secured Tor them by the king in papal crusade 
hulls. On the other hand, at times the crusading spirit burned high, 
and served to attract a thin trickle of extra-peninsular crusaders who 
found their way in this epoch to the Granadan frontier, like Sir 
James Douglas and other Scottish nobles who h while transporting the 
heart of king Robert Bruce for burial in Jerusalem, dieu in Spain in 
1330 fighting the Moors; or Chaucer's knight, who presumably 
fought with Alfonso XI hi 1344; "in Gernade [Granada] at the seege 
eek hadde he be/of Ahjezir [Algeciraa] and riden in Beimaryt [Banff 
Marin, Morocco? Marinid Andalusia? ]/' Castilian and foreign knights 
brought to this war, as indeed the Granadan Moors did also, much of 
the pageantry, color, and chivalric mores of late medieval aristocratic 
life; contemporary narratives abound in vivid scenes of military 
drama and heroism in this stage itf the reconq, uest. 

Warfare on the Granadan frontier, a* the infante John ManueE 
points out in the illuminating military stJence sections of his Libra 
de tos estates (written 1327-1332), differed in important respects 
from that fought by Castile against Christian enemies. JH This he 
attributes in part to the special difficulties created by the very 
broken terrain, long waterless stretches, and scant foraging possi- 
bilities of the Granadan kingdom, in part to the fact that the Moors, 
shunning armor t continued to depend upon highly mobile light 
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cavalry ffinetes) and infantry in an essentially guerrilla-type war. The 
GraJwlans commonly avoided engagements with the heavy Castilian 
armored horse in its closed battle formations; when such encounters 
occurred, they used their traditional tactics of the towa fuye, mak- 
ing feigned or real thrusts (pumas) of wildly shouting horsemen 
against the Christian ranks to throw them into panic or disorder. Of 
course, ever since the twelfth century the Castilians had also pos- 
sessed riding in light saddles, with short stirrups, and frontier 
conditions in Andalusia reinforced the indispensability of such 
troops as well as of the heavy cavalry . 

Although It was apparently the Granadan Moors who in the mid- 
fourteenth century first introduced gunpowder into the reconqucst, 
the Chtistians qulckJy discovered its utility for mines, wall-breach- 
ings, and cannon, so that the Castilian army's train came to include 
Lombards and other artillery along with the older siege engines. In 
sieges Christian superiority was great; and on the Battlefield the 
dense bodies of Castilian armored horse and well-equipped infantry 
were rarely defeated in regular combat. But for both sides so much 
of the war of Granada was fought off the battlefields, in cavalry 
raids, in the destruction of crops, livestock t and villages, and in 
surprises, ambuscades, and small-scale melees, that Moorish inferior- 
ity in numbers or materiel counted less and the fortunes of war were 
more equal than might be supposed. 

It is against this background of the Granadan frontier, and the 
abiding consciousness in the minds of the Castilian people of the 
reconqucst as an ultimate objective, that the reigns of the six kings 
between Alfonso Xi and Ferdinand and Isabella prove more signifi- 
cant for reeonquest history than is often recognized. To be sure, 
under Peter 1 (1 35 CM 369), dubbed by his enemies "the Cruel" and 
accused of undue pro-Moorish and pro-Jewish sympathies, a coalition 
of rebel Castilians. and of French batons drawn to Castile by the 
expansion of the Hundred Years* War below the Pyrenees, and 
seeking, to depose the king in favor of his illegitimate half-brother, 
count Henry of Trastamara, kept the kingdom in an uproar until 
Peter's defeat and murder. This gave (he throne to the new Trasta- 
mara dynasty, but neither in Henry U's time (1 369-1379) nor during 
the k.Ti£ minority and weak rule of John 1(1379-1390), was there 
much interest in Granada except for renewal of truces. 

The same paralysis marks the first decade of Henry HI** reign 
0390-1406), so that between 13 SO and 1400 the teconquest, at 
least on the part of the crown, can be said to have reached its nadir 
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for the entire period since J 09 5, Yet at the opening of the fifteenth 
century the pattern abruptly changed when midway through his 
reign Henry U\ displayed clear signs of an intention to resume the 
reconquest on a scale unknown since Alfonso XI, The causes of this 
new offensive policy have been little studied, but surely they include 
Henry's own crusading proclivities, the even stranger convictions of 
his brother, the infante Ferdinand, increased royal mititary strength 
due to the new system of annual muster* ordered by the Cortes of 
Guadalajara in 1390. and the intensifying social and religious ten- 
sions throughoul Castile in the epoch of the Great Schism and the 
condliar movement, which found expression in the drive to substi- 
tute uniformity of belief for traditional peninsular tri-fideism, the 
spread of Observantism in the monastic orders, the popular prea.chjng 
of Vincent Ferrer and Other mendicants, and the anti- Jewish po- 
groms of 1 391. No doubt also the landing of the Portuguese at Ceuia 
{14 IS), carrying the reconquest into Morocco, around the Castilian 
monarchy to renewed consideration of its own Granadan and African 
expansionist possibilities. Finally, by 1400 there seems also to have 
been increased Granadan bellicosity; whether this was caused by a 
royal shunting of Nasrid faction-torn nobility into a common anfci- 
Chrtstian enterprise or by a reaction to growing Castilian pressures, 
remains unclear, In 1401, a large Moorish ni^am crossed the border' 
five years tater king Muhammad VI [ invaded Murcia and Jaen, in 
violation of the prevailing truce, but his troops were repulsed at 
Vera, Lorca, and Caravaca, In Andalusia, however, they took Aya- 
montc, near Setenil, and ravaged widely until the adelariiado de la 
froniera Peter Manrioue defeated them near Quesada in the battle of 
Los Colfcj ares (October 1406). 

In 1406, therefore, the Cortes of Castile at Toledo supported 
Henry Ill's proposal for a Granadan war, but the king's grave illness 
and early death meant that tJie leadership of this project and the 
regency fur the young John II (1 406- ! 454) passed into the hands of 
tlie infante Ferdinand . " The scope of the revived reconquest is 
noteworthy; the Cortes promised a grant (servicio) of 45,000,000 
maravedis f on condition that it be matched by a similar amount from 
the royal treasury; these funds were to be used for commissioning a 
naval squadron of thirty galleyji and other ships to patrol the Gra- 
nadan coastj and for raising an army optimistically set at four 
thousand Castilian and fifteen hundred Andalusian horse, sixteen 
thousand lances, fifty thousand foot, and sufficient artillery. 
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With violence fkming along the frontier h both sides sensed the 
approach of a general conflict, Ferdinand marched south towards the 
Serrania Of Ronda whiie the Granadarts attacked Lucena in order to 
draw him back- Nasrid hopes of obtaining supplies from North Africa 
were cut short when on August 26, 1 506, the Castilian fleet defeated 
the Marinid navy. By September the Castilian army 1 carry ing in its 
midst the crusading sword of St, Ferdinand 1H, moved in the direc- 
tion of Ronda, and stormed the frontier strongpeint of Zahara; hut 
after this achievement the reluctance of the nobles to tackle a long 
Rondan siege with winter approaching led the infante to substitute 
the smaller but strategically valuable town of Setcnil. This siege > 
however, during which detachment* of the army recovered Aya- 
monte and gained Canete la Real, Priego, and other places, proved 
unsuccessful, and on October 25 , 1 407, it had to be abandoned, in 
part, perhaps, because of aristocratic recalcitrance- 
Undaunted, Ferdinand all through 1408 and 1409 made careful 
preparations for a second campaign in the Cranadan west, possibly 
aimed at Ronda or Malaga as an ultimate objective, but having for its 
secret immediate target the border fortress-city of Antequera, which 
dominated the Guadalhorce valley. Once again the royal tiuesie, with 
its long train of siege engines and artillery, rolled across the frontier 
in the spring &f '410, surrounding Antcquera, setting up five great 
encampments (tcates) on various sides of the town, and seizing 
control of the nearby sierras and the routes to Granada tity. King 
Yusuf HI (140S-I4I7) sent a large army of relief under his brothers 
Sidi *Ali and Sidi Ahmad, but the Castilians repulsed this decisively in 
the battle of Boca del Asno and proceeded to tighten the siege 
through ever greater use of catapults and cannon, a huge movable 
tower {baRtida) l and attempts at cscalading, notwithstanding the 
ferocious resistance of the embattled Antequcrans. A big assault in 
late June was thrown back with heavy Castilian casualties, but the 
isolated defenders were gradually worn down, and a new all-out 
attack commencing on September 16 forced them to capitulate 
within a u/eek, giving to the weary Castilians their most important 
reconquest victory since Alfonso XFs capture of Alfieciras in J 344, 
and to Ferdinand the proud sobriquet "of Antequera." 

The Anteciueran campaign was the infante's last anti-Moorish enter- 
prise; in 141 2 by the famed Compromise of Caspe he became king of 
Arafion and left Castile. As a recoiiQuistador Ferdinand of Ante- 
queia's name is unquestionably the most important between Alfonso 
XI and the Catholic Kings for three reasons; his campaigns of 1407 
and 14 10 revived the reconquest spirit in Castile; at Antequcra he 
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hr ought about the first really major change of the frontier in Castile's 
favor since Algcciras; and his strategy of attacking the Nasrid <; in the 
west so as to cut off the Ronda and Malaga sectors before closing in 
on Granada city was the one eventually adopted by Ferdinand and 
[sabeFJa. 

The infante's departure for his eastern throne, leaving the Castile of 
John II to fall under the sway of the powerful magnate Alvaro de 
Luna, led to some years, of uneasy peace, but in 1430 the monarchy 
resumed the war against Granada, After a CastlUari contingent had 
seized Jimena de la Frontera above Gibraltar (1431), drawing Gra- 
nadan attention to the west, Alvaro de Luna invaded the Vega of 
Granada; here he and the king fought and won the modest battle of 
La Higueruela, just outside the capital (July 1, |431) r Thereafter it 
was. left to the men of the frontier to press the attack: in Murcia the 
adelantado Fajardo gained Velez Blanco and Velez Rubio, opposite 
Lorca; in the west, although the count of Niebla died in a vain 
attempt to win Gibraltar* the Castilians took Huelma southeast of 
Jaen and raided widely around Rondaand Malaga. Pope Eugenius LV> 
seeding to secure John iTs backing in his quarrel with the Council of 
Basel, vehemently encouraged the Castilian crusade, granting jt the 
usual indulgence and forbidding- as the popes so often did-all sale 
of foodstuffs and strategic materials to the Moors. 

During the years 1446-1447 the rival Granadan monarehs Muham- 
mad X (1445-1447) and Muhammad IX (1419-1427, 1429-1445, 
1447-1453) recovered the two Velezes And other frontier strong- 
hold* except Antequera, thus wiping out most of tiie Christian gains 
since 1410. In 1448, indeed, the able Muhammad [X took his troops 
so close to Jaen, Bacna, and even Seville- that John II, facing in 
addition the prospect of a GranAdjin-N#varrese alliance against C^s- 
tite, made peace on the basis of conceding the Moorish gains. This 
did not prevent the Nasrid from invading Murcia in 1452, hut here he 
suffered a grave defeat at the hands of Fajardo el Bravo in the battle 
of Alporchones (March 7) r 

Two years later Henry IV < |454-1474) became king of Castile, 
This much maligned monarch, who was to spend mo&t of his reign in 
desperate efforts to keep himself on the throne in the face of vicious 
baronial revolutions and to safeguard the successsion of his daughter 
Joanna against bis half-brother Alfonso and later hii half-sister Isa- 
bella, manifested in hjs early happier years a strLfcing determination 
to avenge the setbacks under John LL In 1455 Henry made three 
separate entradas into the Nasrid kingdom, the first to the Vega of 
Granada, the second to the environs of Archidcna h the third once 
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again, by way of Moclin and lllora, to the Granadan Vega. In 1456 
he occupied Eslepona on the coast, and led his army toward Malaga. 
These campaigns, however, results in no permanent gain^ possibly 
because the nobles' rancor kept Hrriy from venturing on extended 
sieges or pitched battles; instead they afforded an opportunity to the 
anti-royalist faction to charge tliat the king was in secret collusion 
with the Moors, a charge that lost nothing in plausibility when Henry 
crossed over to Portuguese-held Ceuta to confer with Marinid envoys. 
The fact is, however, that the war continued, with the Granadanfr 
invading Andalusia all the way to J&en, which they attacked. fa 
1462, furthermore, two Andalusian magnates, the count of Artos 
and the duke of Medina Sidonia, captured Gibraltar, returning the 
Rock to Castile for the first time since 1333- This notable triumph 
had no sequel; Henry IV and his noble? disappeared into the chaotic 
civil wars then convulsing Castile, and the reconque&r received no 
further royal attention until the ultimate victors in the fratricidal 
struggle, Isabella and her husband Ferdinand of Aragon, revived the 
national enterprise and the liberation of the peninsula from Islam 
entered its final phase. 

The persistence of reconquest outlook and activity in this period 
on the part of the Aragonese-Catalati* and the Portuguese has been 
much less investigated than for Castile. Vet both these adjoining 
kingdoms were acquiring extensive overseas territories and the con- 
tinuity of such expansion with previous reconquest efforts can be 
taken as certain, although the relative importance of tins factor 
alongside others of demographic, economic, dynastic, and geopoliti- 
cal character jn the full European context of the rise of the Ottoman 
Turks and late medieval crusade ideology and projects is still to be 
determined. Aragon, to be sure, was primarily engaged tn acquiring in 
the central Mediterranean territories already Christianized: Sicily 
(from I2S2), Sardinia (from 1323), and Naples (by 1443). But the 
anti-Turkish wars of the Catalan almogavzrt in the east from 1303 on 
all through the fourteenth century, and Aragonese efforts to control 
the island of Jcrfca near Tripoti and collect trihute from the rulers of 
Tunisia, testify to the eastern Spanish kingdom^ unbroken adhesion 
to the struggle against the "infidel" wherever he was to be found. 

As for Portugal in 1 35 CM 47 5, an abundant literature exists, relat- 
ing to the genesis of the overseas conquests and discoveries that 
followed the advent of John I (1385-1433) of the Avis dynasty, and 
his sons Ffcter and Henry the Navigator (d. 1460). 36 Excessive debate 

3D. Kfl y document Iwi ihe J«COruiUM< backpiillrud of PorlTiflTiftSe Aftfcfln HtpaJldon «fi 
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vn the relative weight to be assigned economic and political as 
against crusading and chivalric factors has tended to obscure the 
undeniable significance- of the continuing thrust of the reconquest 
experience. As late as 1341-1344, when the Franciscan bishop of 
Silver, Alvaro Pais, dedicated his Speculum regum to Alfonso XI of 
Castile (who with Portuguese: help had just triumphed at the Salad o) 
and called upon that sovereign as the successor of the old Visigothic 
kings to smite the Moslems in Africa and restore to Christendom this 
once Visdgolhic land, the Portuguese may have hoped for Spanish 
collaboration in an invasion of tbe Maghrib, But Marinid attacks 
upon Algarve in 1354/1355 and other years and upon the growing 
Portuguese trade and shipping in the strait, and a new interest from 
1341 in the penetration of the Canaries, where Castilian rivalry soon 
developed, painted them towards mom positive, independent action, 
so that the house of Avis, just as it provided the nation with 
dynamic, Capable, and ambitious leadership, also assumed the mantle 
of the record ufrst. 

The Portuguese landing in 1415 at Ceuta and capture of this 
notorious debarkation point for invasions of Iberia, and Johrt^ 
Interest in joining Castile for an attack upon Granada-a project slow 
to die out and Jong encouraged by the popes- were followed in ]437 
by the first, abortive crusade against Tangier; and, under Afonso V 
the African (o Afrkano. 1433-148 1 h bv the seizures of Arzila 
(1458) and of AJcacerSeghir and Tangier (1471 J. In these successes 
the crusading combatants, their contemporaries and chroniclers, and 
the ever-sympathetic popes foresaw the conscious extension to Afri- 
ca not merely of the crusade in general but of the peninsular 
reconquest in particular. Thus across the strait in the sc-calfed other 
Algarve, Christian expansion was once again forcing back the fron- 
tiers of Islam, and renewing the achievements of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

On the death of king Henry IV of Castile in 1474 in the midst of 
civil war, his half-sister Isabella and her husband, the infante Ferdi- 
nand of Araaon, seized power and, at the battle of Toro (1476), 

□□tlwt and support u IrnjLted U fcllith. bn A. J. Dies Dinls, hl 4ivtiew4*ni«i lU fecpanioo 
ulUamqrim portUSUOa: Gi diplnmR? ppnftflcJM dof HdCULos XU a XV "A cvitfq tlgH (Ml? 

dr fusMrb. X (IP62), 1-Ufi. and Ch. JJ. <1e Wit(c, "Lea BuUu p □min c »l E ; J'rMpanriaii 
jKjrtutaisr a J XV* jiA*, ,r Hev«e d'hittoire eutetiafiiiiutr. XLVin0^53> fiS5-71?XLIX 
KL9S4), 43S^KU1I (JLWS), U3-4iJ h LIU <195S>, S-46 h 4*3^*7 !. Fordism, 

sun {wilt ment tthltosmpnjO of the cmsade inwpiMatBU of Prince Houy'i Nottb 
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defeated the aristocratic partisans of the infanta Joanna (whom 
[sabellme supporters decried as illegitimate and without claim » the 
truant) and her intended consort, Afonso V of Portugal, who had 
invaded Castile with a Portuguese army. 3 ' This victory, and Ferdi- 
nand's accession to the Aragonesfi throne three years later, made 
possible the new dual monarchy of Spain, insuring the replacement 
of late medieval Castile** weak government and divided society by a 
reorganized state of vastly increased authority N resources, and popu- 
lar support which could impose controls upon nobility, military 
orders, and towns, reform and reinvigorate the church, and against 
the rising Ottoman Turkish threat in the Mediterranean pursue a 
program of resolute counterattack. It is then no surprise to find that, 
as- an indispensable element in their program of cementing the yet 
fragile Castiban-Aragoncse union and moirlng towards complete uni- 
fication of aJ! the peninsula, Isabella and Ferdinand early took up the 
cause of the rcconquest h fulfillment of which promised so many 
religious, political, and economic rewards. 

If we can trust the chroniclers, the Catholic Kings -to anticipate 
the honorific title conferred upon Isabella and Ferdinand by Alex- 
ander VE in 1494 T following the fall of Granada-planned from the 
very start of their reign to annex the Nasrid kingdom. Certainly the 
queen's pious, crusading temperament and strongly Castilian outlook 
must have made her eager to pursue without delay the rcconquest 
objectives of her predecessors; she may well have insisted upon the 
destruction of Granada before agreeing to divert Cashless resources 
to her husband's more strictly Aragonese objectives along the Pyre- 
nees and in Italy. Both rule*s were fully aware of the latest outbreak 
of infra-dynastic strife in Granada, where king abu-l-Hasan 'Ali 
{Muley Hacen, 1464-1485) and his brother abu-'Abd-Allah Muham- 
mad az-ZaghsLI {the Valiant, I4fi5-l489) were busy tryiJig to sup- 

3 1 The. foui tliieF tisdlkn camti™ nr* Ddcao 4* ViJflrt, Crbnita &e tot Rty& QMHteot 
(ed. J dc M. Ctrrin**, Madjld, 1911; CtJ. ccta. hp-); Fwtiiftda del hlgu, Oe*™ft= Je tot 
Rtytt CdioHcos (ei Carf]^ Madrid, 19*3' Col triii- espOi Alfaiwd* ttHsn^N^i^ 
betti vivcm &anflfwiw (Sp. u. by A.thi y Mrfin.. HidrU. ISO?); nai AdAks B*m*Md«, 

Madrid,. 156.2). 
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press the spreading revolt led by the king's- elder son abu-'Abd-ALLali 
{Boabdil) Muhammad XI r (14*2-1492), but for some years Afonso 
V n s invasion and problems of internal reorganization led the new 
sovereigns to renew in 1475 and again in 1478 the standing truce 
with the Moorish state. TJowever > the fact that the Spaniards failed to 
renew once more in l4Sl d and that abu-l-KIasan took advantage of 
Christian aristocratic feuding along his. border to launch destructive 
raids Into Muncia and Andalusia, suggest* that both sides were aware 
of graver conflict in the offing. Yet the incidents that actually 
touched off the war were not of the royal doing and seem to have 
forced the monarclis 1 hands. 

At the turn of the year 1481-1482 a Moorish contingent from 
Ronda surprised and occupied the £astilian border fortress of Zaha- 
ra. In immediate riposte to this bold challenge,, the Andalusian 
fKMteros, led by count Rodrigo Ponce de Ledn of Cadiz, slipped 
over the frontier all the way to the Vega of Granada, where In 
February ] 482 they seized the unsuspecting castle of Alhama, only 
twenty miles from the capital astride the trunk Malaga highway, 
overtime its fierce resistance, and proceeded to hold it against 
m&ssive counterattack. Tliia Nasrid loss, the most serious since Ante- 
quera (1410) and a direct threat to Grenada city h abu-J-flasan could 
not possibly accept. On the other hand, the Catholic Kings found 
themselves with a fait accompli: to reinforce and provision isolated 
Alhama and retain it meant engaging at once in a full-scale Granadan 
war r Isabella and Ferdinand were in the north at Medina del Campo 
when the news reached (hem. They did not hesitate: Alhama was to 
be lield, and orders went out immediately to the frontier officers and 
Andalusiin nobles to do everything possible pending the king's 
arrival. This royaJ decision, and the selection of Cordova as a base for 
mustering an army to move again^ Granada „ mark the commence- 
ment of the definitive war to wrest all remaining Spanish soil from 
Islamic sovereignty. 

Commencing thus in early 1482 with the thenceforth standing 
imperative of bringing through to Alhama supplies and sufficient 
men to beat off repeated assaults, the Granadan war of the. Catholic 
Kings lasted approximately ten years, until the final capitulation 
terms were ratified on November 25 1 J 491, and the city formally 
surrenderMl in the first days of January 1492. Inevitably, it was a 
war of attrition in which the far stronger Spaniards took the offen- 
aive- h a war of sieges, spring campaigns, occasional pitched battles, and 
piecemeal conquests. It was a war essentially Castiliafl h waged, as so 
often in the past h by nobles, military orders, and municipal militias. 
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although the supreme com mander was ting Ferdinand of Arason n and 
small numbers of Aragonese nobles, foreign volunteers, and Swiss 
and other mercenaries from abroad parlicipated- 

IVith all the frontier from Jimena de la Frontera to Lorca seething 
with forays and stiintiish.es, in Jidy 14S2 Ferdinand invested Loja 
with an army of some eighteen thousand horse and foot, but after 
suffering heavy casualties inflicted by Moorish sallies from the be- 
sieged city, he had to abandon this poorly planned affair. The next 
year, with the king in the north, the marquis (a* he now was) of 
Cadiz, Rodrigo Ponce de Leon, and the master of Santiago, Alfonso 
de Cardenas, moved south to attack Malaga, but as their army was 
making it ^ way without due caution through the Ajarquia or rugged 
sierra country north of that city, if was surprised by king abud-Hasan 
and ai-Zaghall, and routed with heavy loss- Boabdi^ in rebellion 
agttm^t his father, had seized the Alhambra and, to strengthen his 
claim to the royal title, in this same year assaulted the Andalusian 
border town of Lucena, with the help of his father-in-law 'AJi-Atar 
(*A1T al- h Attar)* hut a strong Castitian relief column drove off the 
Granadans and forced them into a battle near Lucena in which. 
'Atf-Alar was killed and Boabdil himself taken prisoner. 

Abu-l-flasart took advantage of his son's misfortune to regain 
Granada, while Boabdil , in order to secure his freedom* had" to 
submit to an agreement with the Catholic Kings, [n the pact of 
Cordova j signed on August 24, 1483, he promised, hi exchange for 
his release and a two-year trute, to become a vassal of Castile, pay an 
annual tribute of 12,000 doblas, release Christian captives, provide 
on demand seven hundred lanzas (mounted nobles with attendant 
warriors) to the Caatilian army, and sdlow Spanish troops to cross his 
dominions in order to make OP abu-l-Hasam The latter clause 
meant little, since Boabdil, having lost Granada city, controlled only 
the eastern section of the kingdom , which he ruled from Guadbc; and 
even here, in 1485, he tost Almcria to hia uncle az-Zagha[J. Mean- 
while, in I4S3 the marquis of Cadiz recovered Ztthara; and Ferdinand 
himself in 1484, using lombards and other ox-drawn guns to breach 
the walls, secured the surrender of Alora (June 18) and Setenil 
(September It). 

After the death of abu-l-Ha^an in 14S5, king Ferdinand launched a 
major campaign, ostensibly to take Malaga and cut off the western 
third of the Q-anadan state. The big royal army, after gaining Coin 
and Ca'rtama on its march south, reached (he port city but then 
swung back westward to attack Konda, After an artillery barrage had 
breathed its walls and set houses afire, Ronda capitulated^ being 
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accorded such generous terms that virions smaller towns of the 
Serranj* of Rftrtd^ ^nd Marbelladown on the coast, did likewise. By 
this campaign, the Castilians acquired their first significant portion of 
Granadan territory, although the severe mauling of count Diego 
Fernandez of Cabra at Moclin this same summer showed that the 
Moors still had plenty of fight. In 1486 king Ferdinand set out again, 
this time with an artillery train estimated at two thousand wagons, tc 
besiege Loja once more, Boabdil, contrary to his pact, had made a 
$hort*Hved peace with az-Zaghall, his rival in the claim to the late 
aby-l-^iasan'si thryne, and was present in the city to take charge of its 
defense. When Loja fell, he again became a Castilian prisoner but was 
quickly released as a valuable instrument for promoting Granada^ 
dynastic strife and self-destruction. 

Tlie campaign of the next year, 1487, turned out to be the Joiigest. 
most costly, and in the end moat productive of tlie war. Ferdinand's 
army struck first at Velet-Ma-laga, and notwithstanding az-ZaghalPs 
sacrifice in leaving Granada city to fall into BoabdiVs hands while he 
himself patriotically sought to succor the besieged town, Velez- 
MaJaga was lost. The Castilians now pushed on to Malaga, the Nasrid 
kingdom's second city, which the capture of Vclei-Malaga had cut 
off from any easy connection with the capital. The long, bloody 
Malagan siege, lasting 103 days between May 7 and August 16, 1487, 
is the arimmcst episode of the whole war, chiefly because the 
Malaguenos, who would have capitulated early , were compelled to 
leave their city's defense in the hands of a fanatical garrison of 
Spanish Christian renegades and North African Ghumarah led by one 
Ahmad "el-Zesri" (ath-Thaghri, the borderer), This redoubtable com- 
mander, controlling Malaga's akazaba or citadel and the nearby 
stronghold of Gibralfaro f brutally suppressed all efforts of the starv- 
ing townsmen to negotiate with the enemy, so that week after week 
attacks and counterattacks, escalades, bombardments and mining!; 
continued with great loss of life on both sides. Az-Zagliall's effort to 
relieve the battered city failed, as did (narrowly) an attempted 
assassination of king Ferdinand, Finally, on terms of unconditional 
surrender. Malaga fell, to be given the harshest treatment of any 
captured city- complete enslavement of its surviving inhabitants -as a 
stern warning to others. During the course of [his siege Boabdil had 
again installed himself 1 in Granada, so that az-Zaghall, unable to 
relieve Malaga, had to take refuge in Almeria, while his unworthy 
nephew in the Alhambra made a new pact with the Catholic Kin^, 
promising to surrender Granada city and its fortresses as soon as 
circumstances permitted- 
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The western half of the kingdom, from Ronda to Velez-Malaga, 
was now in the possession of the Catholic Kings t so they could turn 
next to the east, to deal with az-Zagha|] and his supporters in 
Almeria. Guadix, Baza, and other towns. 1438 was largely a year of 
minor combats and preparations, Then in 1489 there tooV place the 
memorable sirgp uf Baza by a Castilian army set at thirteen thousand 
cavalry and forty thousand infantry, fighting under the eyes of 
Isabella and Ferdinand. Bala's governor, Yahya an-Naiyar (Gd 
Hiaya\ proved an expert and resolute commander; az-Zaghall was 
able to slip in additional ten thousand picked men into the city 
through the CastiHan linesj and foodstuffs were ample. Much of the 
protracted hand-to-hand fighting took place outside the walls, in the 
huerta or fertile garden, orchard, and olive area around the City, 
which the besiegers finally laid waste. At last az-Zaghall, despairing 
of bringing succor; authorized Baza's capitulation. Yahya an-Nary2r T 
taken into the service of the Catholic Kings, then negotiated az* 
Zaghall h s own submission and the surrender of Almeria, which was 
followed by that of Cuadix. Thus by 1490, another year of minor 
operations, what had been the eastern third of the Granadan king- 
dom had been reconquered ; only the cEty and Vega of Granada, ruled 
by the passive Boabdil, remained to be secured, 

Boabdu\ despite his pacts of vassalage and the hopeless military 
situation after 1490, was much too fearful of popular uprising and 
his own overthrow to surrender the capital, so the Catholic Kings 
devoted the winter of 1490—14? 1 ta making preparations for a 
full-scale siege. In the spring of 1491, the Castilian army occupied 
the Vega, completely surrounded the city and h after the accidental 
burning of its fiist camp, built a permanent military base, wliich was 
named Santa Fe h within sight of Granada's walls. The siege of 1491 
has no real importance as a military operation; although hard fighting 
occasionally broke Out outside the walls and exchanges of arrows and 
shots were frequent, the commanders on both sides knew the out' 
come was certain and deliberately kept hostilities at a low level while 
negotiations proceeded for Granada's surrender. These parleys, car- 
ried on by emissaries of the Catholic Kings and of Boabdil, were 
conducted in great secrecy so as not to stir revolt against their feeble 
monarch on the part of his undiscouraged subjects. The terms of 
capitulation, agreed upon by November 25, provided, as usual, for 
the evacuation within three years of those wishing to leave for 
Africa, and for those choosing to remain^ the free practice of Islam, 
the use of Arabic and Of Moorish dress and customs, the administra- 
tion of justice under Moslem law before Moslem judges, and full 
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pEOperty rights. All remaining fortresses ami artillery in the kingdom 
were to be turned over, and Boabdil to become lord of a small 
territory in the Alpujarras. on tile southern slopes of the Sierra 
Nevftda. 

Al though tlie ejid of March had been fixed for actual surrender of 
the city, Boabdil's concern over his fate, *s news of his submission 
spread , led him to fix January 2, L492, as the day of Christian 
occupation. On this date were set in train the last events in the long 
drama of the reconauestr the installation of the new Christian 
gairtflon and its alcaide, ihigo Lopez dc Mtndoia, count of Tendilla; 
the rawing of the cross and the royal banner of Casthe over the 
Alhambr&'s highest tower; the departure of the fallen Boabd[[ for the 
seigneury in the Alpujarras that he soon exchanged for exile in 
Afriea; add, on Epiphany, January 6, in an atmosphere of high 
religious and national exaltation, the solemn entry of the Catholic 
Kings into the city of Granada and through the gates of the Nasrid 
palace of the Aihambra. 

The fall of" the small Nasrid kingdom of Granada eight centuries 
after Tariq ibn-ZiySd's landing at Gibraltar, and 400 years after 
Zallaca and Clermont, signalizes the formal close of the rcconqutst h 
but of course this does not mean the end of the Moorish problem vt 
of Iberian territoriaJ expansion toward tlie south and Africa. After 
1492 numerous Moslems or imperfectly Christianized Moriscos con- 
tinued to live as Spanish subjects in Granada, Andalusia, Murcia, 
Aragon, and Valencia, and in this story there are other chapters: the 
collapse by 1499—1500 of the so-called capitulations of Santa Fe 
made with Boabdil, the royal pragmatic of 1502 compelling conver- 
sion or expulsion of the Castilian Moors; the revolts of the Moriscos 
in 1506 and 1568-1570, the problem of clandestine Moorish col- 
laboration with the Turks, and the final Morisco expulsion in 1609. 
We have already noted the Portuguese- renewal of the reconquest in 
Moroeco from 1415 on, and can now observe how at the very time 
of the Granadan war other commanders of the Catholic Kings were 
engaged in the conquest* Christianization, and colonization of the 
Canary islands, which Spaniards regarded as a continuation of the 
peninsular rcconqucst- 12 Even more directly, the debarkations of 
Spanish troopa in North Africa -at Melilla in 1497 under Peter 
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Eatopiridn, at MenwH-Kebir, Oran, Bugia, and Algiers in 1505-1510 
under the direction of the cardinal-regent Francis Jimenez de Cis- 
neros and the conquistador Peter Navarro, and in 1535 the capture 
of Tunis by Charles V-represent the continuing thrust of tiie mo- 
tives and objectives of the medieval reconquer tht plan to acquire 
new Granadas in. the Maghrib. 

Thus 1492 marks a beginning as well as an end. Vet more funda- 
mental Still is the continuing impact upon Spaniards and Portuguese 
of convictions, values, histi tuttons, practices, and goals shaped in the 
medieval centuries and surviving into the new age of overseas expan- 
sion after 1492 for both Iberian peoples. A distinguished authority 
has declared the anti-Moorish struggle of the Middle Ages the key to 
Spanish (and> we may add, Portuguese) history insofar as it gave it a 
unique character forged in the confrontation , military and cultural, 
with the alien dynamisms of Islam and Africa. The persistence for so 
long of an open frontier Of war and conquest runs centrally through 
medieval Iberian experience, imposing its sense of danger and strug- 
gle, and its prizes of prestige, power t booty, and land as the rewards 
of individual and collective effort. To it can be traced in great 
measure such characteristics of medieval Iberian society as its high 
degree of mobility, the widespread preference for pa&toralism over 
sedentary crop-farming, the predominance of walled towns and cas- 
tles over dispersed village communities, the familiarity with tech- 
niques of p [anting cities and castles, churches arid monasteries, in one 
countryside after another No less surely the reconquest deepened 
religious feeling, the sense of championship of the faith on the rim of 
Christendom, and here the convergence with the crusade is strong. 

From 1095 on the Iberian reconquest was unmistakably, with 
papal collaboration, the western theater of the crusading movement , 
holding firm the door of Christendom against the mighty blows of 
African Islam, tying down for centuries forces that might well have 
retarded, if not shattered, the emergent civilization of the awakening 
medieval west. Yet at the same time the Iberian reconquest was an 
undeniably autochthonous process, a testing ground of institutions 
and ideas, of nation-building and colonization, that like the other 
important elements of medieval Iberian history affected all three of 
its constituent religio-e thnic communities, not only Christians and 
Moors but-an aspect historians have yet to explore -the Jews, who 
appear as royal officials and administrators, financiers and redeemers 
of captives, combat warriors and colonists, and intermediaries of 
cultural exchange. Christians knew the Moor as a fierce, implacable 
foe but realized that, once the question of political supremacy was 
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settled , he would become a fellow subject under the king, we need 
only cite the vast contrast in attitudes, far example, between the 
French Ctianson dc Roland and the Castilian Cantor del Cid, or 
between the late crusade ideal and the rejection of it in favor of 
peaceful conversion by SO eminent a mid-fifteenth-century thinker as 
cardinal John of Segovia, to appreciate the extent to wliich accep- 
tance of human coexistence (convlwncfa') as well as enmity toward 
external dominion colors the history of tlie reconquest- 33 

To be sure, between 1095 and 1492 many fluctuations in nations] 
and religious purpose can be discerned: the bitter drives for survival 
against the: MurSbit, Muwalihid, and Marinid might in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the loss of momentum after and the 

revival of effort in the fifteenth century that carried over into the 
Turkish and Reformation wars, and the great overseas conquests, 
colonizations, and missionary enterprises of the early modern age. 
Vet the impulses and methods, the skills in warfare and in the 
creation of new societies that Spaniards displayed in the Caribbean, 
Mexico, and Peru, and Portuguese in the AtUntit islands, Africa, 
Asia, and the Brazilian captaincies, all are deeply rooted in the 
reconquest past and the long medieval confrontation with islam. 

33. a. CahjiuelHi Rodcfguez, JHetr lie Sit* viz >' tt ptldfifeUM ilMmtiO (Madrid, 1*5 2). 
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X oward the end of the fourteenth Christian or eighth Islamic 
century , abu-Zaid 'Abd-ar-Rahm&n ibn^M uhammad, of the Banu- 
Khaldujij snatched a few memthi from, a remarkably full life to write 
i "Book of Examples," KHEb ai-'ibar. The latest date in the portion 
concerning his native North Africa fall& in A.H. 796, or A. D. 1394, 

Tfib piiDL^aJ SOUrtB, Ibn-KJial JUn^ Arfafr at- 'j'icf, hns been plibbfllKd in full n t.hJl) at 
Bulfq, A.H. 11B4 (A.D. J 3*7/*, reprinted 19? 1>; tfin North AflkM pOIIiHl* (tuB- 

ed. MatGudin dc Sbnc « tfwfor™ tff.r fls/fri-KJ (2 vols.. Altfcra, 1 8*7-1851), we« 
uaujlaLdd by dc Sialic, also ai flnKrire des Berbtres (4 vol!., AlgJm, lfi J J- 1 BH ; ivpTinifcd 
aJHrtflSC UJlaJttral a£ "etfUed t^y Paid CnsflnnYa," Pan*, L*J-5-]95G, and iEflii L9*a-]?6?J. 
KOI iddJUOJliil information, conjiilt Carl BnxJjdOialUl, Gfscktehte dw arvbucften Lil&ewr 
{2nd «U 2 mis., Leaden, 19*J-W». «th 3 sug^hineAlaJ *ots. ^<=d ^ ,|, di, s Cll| b 
Leyden, t9J7-]9«>, |] , 5U. *l r 3«. 

Tilt moH imjHjftpnl other <± ran icier], in roughly chionoloejcur. DiJer, art tr» ftHlawJriBJ 
f(W eactl JtiKmjrth* best edilLwi ami translation <d hfa CfllTiplele- wnrV ur tho relevant poilKMi 
iJISTeof wi|L be cite J, with iefej*nkS Hi riNKkxIinariai foi fur/thsr info [nut kid: 

Aj'Bakri (nbtT-"Uba.U 'Afed-Allfitl itll-'AW-H^Aixz). AjJIo* atmaSaStk m-l-HUmBttk; HoT(ll 
African portion ed. de Slant ai Description de rJ/V-ftu* tepatttrtonafe (2nd *)., Algims, 
]$]rj> a ltd tfani. de Slan± (2nd «U Alfdara, 1913]; huh. *m reprinted irjgetlutr (Paris. 
]9fiS): Brockf Lmenn, I, 627; *l, STj^lll, I Ut. 

Al-MTin (jb5- L Abd-AIliJfi MullaiYUlkad J6ai-Mllh.aJn.rnad), Nuzh&i ni-mtuhlBH ft RfilrrKi 
atif&it; Ncf(h African and Spanish porlicms ad. ami nana, by Re JnSian Pp*y Michael 

JaJI dc Cma= iS /Jrascr^r/iDn rJr !'A}ts£fl<t & <fe rEjjMlFiW (Lsyden, l9fro): BrcidteJIiiaiin . I, 
*28; tl, -B--76: sJII 7 1242. 

Aripnympui. KSiSb ai-ttttitfir ffWib ai-eMtSf. HCitttl AftKHn portion ed. Alflci VOJ1 
Kjciimj u "Desrriplion de: i'Afrjqno JrtEU^6*fn?fiPf tJer ^ateriftrt-lfJfliflte'iFi 
jfcwtemi* d*r Wlsst/txiufiett fWtenf. Fh UiKFh iuti -h CT™, Vlli (lSs2), Jfr*- 
41S h and Iran!- EJrticjiid Fayian as ^L^AflLquc wplertiionBlc au Xll e aUsJE . . . /iccurf^ 
cT« noncei m^jrtUftVi A ft SfcWtf a^oiapifia rfs C&itH>ntt/t« r XXXIII flBS?* 
Bl^dtelrnarn, si, Sf9. 

AS-SnDlMlnl ^AhJ-jL-KjuJrn ibn-^ammad), JPtJ* flJ.artafft IFlff'^iJ flifflf^»; *olnctifl[J 
cd. and team. £rtiJm Lc^ -Pi^ven ^| a? H 1La CnertiaJa^ dfli AlmohBde! Ct VkirETJniuiUiI.n du 
pani" Ln. hiiltocHiTieflttMffffj J*r^™™ abrMh&te {Parl£ t l9!B>, pp. 2S-74: BrMteunuim, 
].4DUi3,i64. 

'Abd-tl-WBtitd. al'MHnfikiKhC (h wr-MiLhjpnoind . . . Jbnh'AllX, Kitfb ai^maftb ft ialhhtt 
akhtor aUfo&rlb- ri. Dcay a* Hi* Hisiory of ttte Alr^ida (lad ed, h Leyden, IBS I j repr. 
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which will seme admirably as a terminus for the crusading period 
there, especially since the final crusade in this area occurred in 1330, 
If this choice serves to stress the importance of Ibn-Khaldun among 
the multitude of medieval North African historians-, nothing could be 
more appropriate. Any chronicle of this place and period must be in 

1MB); traiia. FBErun *i flufnw? ffet Afrmhoda (A^v lW3\ Tmm Heme a/Waite); 
BuKkolmaiui, [, 392: si, 555- 

Ibn-aJ-Ajdhli fcWH-pasin l aJp ib^Wuhnmiruii), JClcffi <tf-tatwif r-fa >fWi.- ed- Ctrl Johujun 
TonilbfeiB u OlrtintaWl ... (14 TOH., L*y*ll h l*Sl-lft7*; jep[. Beirut, W6S-y. North 
African and Sparditi portion* Inns. Fi/rnn hiAn/v>lts>w Meskreb ct del'Efpggiw (A|gi»i3, 
1901 i torn KfMdftffri'fjj'ne}: fi[o*kf|jian[i h 1, 422; si, 5S\ 969- 

TlinhldMrl {fil-Mflllfilnflhift Ifj'fJ* alhayEii ahamfhrih fl akftbfr tfoitSk dr-ArtrftfrWJ 
Afeffor*.- pflnL^n eJ- Dwy as Hhi&re de I'Afr^ur *s de I-Eipnffrf (2 (fuli.. Lcydtn h 
1851) and tHni. Fjgnan (3 ™b., Alpnri. LP01-19(M>; balaiWS 44. Livl-frftVCIKlL at 

Xftrnc i&rie <p ar li. I93D); C6v. fld. by G. S. Colin and 
LSvi-Ph™*n^al £2nd ed., 2 toU., Ldy-4*n r ] 948-1951, wJtfi 3rd wL. cd. A, Huki Miranda, 
TfiluaA, I960), all tnrtl. Hllkrl Miranda (1 Y*b. h Tc1«an, 19S3-1 934; 3rd *ol., Valencia, 
1*63): BrockelnMcrt. 1, 41 1 : S 77. 

Al-BaidriBq (AbET-Uair it>n/AII), ?>HKrt ai-Muvabhidln; *d. end tiaeu. Lirt-ftDWUflal as 
"L-'Histoire des AlmotMrfes," in his itonummrr jiridita dWrtort ffJtao*fldlf (Pari!, L92S).pp. 
75- -234: Bfcwkrimaur, &[> 554 , 9&7. 

Itinfibi-Zor 4 (ab^-HBiar "ALT Hin-'Alnl'AJInh), KiiSh alu/M al mucrtb tt-nud sl-qirfSi fl 
Mikjr rpw^t tf-Mtsteb imr-tf'^ f»s *nt .nd Hans. Torn'bwB H5/t*w^«f«iH 

AfomAmwF (LTppialt h 1843-16*53; tims. Augp*" Bbumtei it Rand* ef-Ktmat: fiissoSn 
Jet fouvwnirn da Magftrto , . . it a-ir/taliS de Ar villi fift #"d?i (Park i860): DrockjetrnBrin, I], 

3 1 3; ill, 3>J9. 

njrt-F*dL-Alian al-'Umajr (aUXH-'AWSs Alimad ibu-YaliyB) h JWrafffft ffT-fff * ya mamara 
j^?m^ Moroccan portion cd. M, CaudrfrDy-T>=[nopilnfnci a; "Qudojuai jkube" rKlaLifa 

a« MftIOC,"^WWriDiii , «mi' J SflB*A I {Piris h 19^8), 24?-2W3; Korth AFrEcan portion trtnt 

W*m aaiVUMflHPmc*!* r&yj?** (Fans, 1927): Brod^lmflnr, II, |TJ; [II, 175; itll, 1251. 

nHMLOOiattb {Uta^d-DLs aW- H Atxl-AlleTi Hghtmnud. ib^'AW'AlLTHy, Ta'nth ef- 
Maghrib ei-'A/sftl fCuablancD, I PfjJ) and sartinl (rth*r works in SOLEaittl cdJcLodld and 
traimlflii™: BrDckftJoLuui, II, 337, C79; ill. 397; xEII. 1274. 

YjHji ihn-KHnldiln (ah0r-2al(arIVi* VsKyai ibrt-lrfldliinfflad> r J^JWf arrffwHd fl dhikr 
dl-mtiink mm BffflP 'Abd at-VSd; rd. at*d [tana. ALTihJ BeL ai ffiit&re derScnj 'Abdif-mi 
i2 \vk., A|adrrs h 1904-19 LI): Brackrimajin, IT, 3-12: eO, 340. 

Laler AiqMc hdxlDjijns of mgnLnjcinje* include, IhA-O^ltlfodhi al-G^iaBltcElut (Bb(f-3- 1 AJbbB^ 
Ahmad Hmril-paam), Ai-F3rirly& fl rmMdl cd dnulak ql-fyaftij>ah; rttactiniu *d_ aiid traiit 
ABpiEh OierlXHlIlCBU Iir4=[ «irio^f (itl« Jn Jvunui a?ialiqu*, 4:3f[i {1S4S), 134-252; 
4 XJII 1 1 FU?> h 1 H-7-205; t : S VII Q B5 1 >, 52-77: * : XX ( I S52), 2 L 1-2 3 fl : BroclwJnunm, II. 
J13; id, 341. 

Jbn-al-Ahuiai (ibll-l-Waltd Isinfll lftn-¥(Ii«i)i Arwrafltdt tuMiisri^lyslr uw-l-hnnftafi 
Mferttrtynfr: M^ocun portion «I, and trans. GhaoucBd BouhEI »r4 (iconj^ Hirqjtii p; 
■■His(OLT= dea B=ql Hcrcn, roo de FiV h AvrVftm 4r« n^jjw^dWc efticti/Hy LW ClUTX 
l-l&T; Afecjyii portion ed. U^-FrowjigaJ aa "Daia nouvesux manjuacrLia . . . * J&ttrml 
jnixtique, OCHI (1923), 23l-255 h «rnt lunt. Dosjf as ' h ilJstolK dw BenowJiyHH de 
TfcirtDail.^JbuffmrfaiirJi^uE-. 4:111 fl94J>, 352-1 IS: Rjvwloelmniiii . II, 3-1 3; ill. 340. 

Al-Zmleaihr (abOT-'Abil-AllSh MuliMinrTind ibn-Ifcirhfm), Tli'rfftfe (reT^iilkrftrjrj rfrf.AfJi- 
W^/lArOd^ wt-f-tfefWyah (Tjnii. A.H. I2S9 [A J}. ]&72/J[); Ciaiu. Fngpar u CTrrwr^ifr 
rfw AftTlpJftxtes ti dtl H&fttiei <CofiitarsLLn« , 1 B-95): ErDLtOlmann, II, £-1)6 . sll. 6 77. 

TbjutitCHrdc CaM- H Abd-AllaTi Mutfimmad Itn-attH-Ojll itt) t Ai-ftm Wf fl ak^bHf Ifih)i>ptJr 
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essentials a reworking of his narrative, amplified and occasionally 
corrected from other medieval Arabic sources. Direct historical evi- 
dence Is limits to a few letters and official documents supple- 
mented by .numismatic and epigraphs data of considerable value. 

In the study of medieval history by modem scholars, North Africa 
has been a neglected stepchild between E&Pt and Spain. 1 In the 

wa-TViris (Tunis, A.n. lifiti [A.D. 1359/70 J and 1350 |l93]f?J, iflpt. l**7); (r*TU- 
EiTPijTMl BslHsaia *tid Cwton Rem™t j* Mtiaite de VAfr'mw [Paris, I B45): Broctelmnrri, 
II, fid 7^11.681. 

Tnt best wUectiom at letters and afllL-iiLddciiiDsriOJicc UjII Louis de M*s LaUfc, TVinreT 
de puir er rJt iwnmerce ef dpciwimti d'iyeY.f -kwhwiwhS ffiretefia/rt drT.4jHffWi frpttntrt- 
mmfc air MOJtett ige [Hits, lftfitj ref r. Nuw Vatk, I&441; LAvi-Fnortn^al, H tJ[l Recuri! d* 
fctti™ □mcleiljea slradiadffs," Henrf™, XKV1I1 (1*41), HO; Marian* Caapsc r RMniiu. 
Cbrfwpufufmc^ dllpjbinfrto «ri^ Ghmods y /!w, afefc (Granada, 1 9 EG, From fl*wi*fj 
der CenttQ de ttfudittt kiitirioox d* UHrtrfdfl J> *W Levi-PrOiKllCjjl, ^l-ettrti d'lbn 

TUmnit 41 it 1 AbJ □ l-Mii'msi" JB hha £to™mwfl^ JnAfrtt dtrfSIO&V eluwfurdr (Pnju r 192i) h 
np, 1-Zfi; odd SJvwtN dp Swcy, h, P*c« diplomatique? tbici dm tudavei At La ifipuWiniw 
dp Cioot ,h M?fYr« ft cxtraiis, Xl-t (182TX l-M- tmpnrtnnr IrkdJvtdna] htcma are Guiidc- 
fjoy-Decnamhyiies, "Uhf Letlre da Srfndirl oil calLft aLrnohaAV Afi'fcfliw Jieirf BgOft^ II 
(P*ris, I92S), 179-304; Eue*ne Tisstrant U*d Gai-Lotl WLcr., "Unfl letlrt d* L'AhnqriBde 
Murtad '£ au pope IrmootTit IV Hupe'rH. Vi ( 1 926) , 2 "7-53-; de. 3bcj\ ^Memoir* wr 1* traire. 
Fait aitffl Le ral de Tunis at Riilippe-le-HaidL, tn 1270 -. . ," *ai "Mtrnwe aur una 
rflrEBtrKt*ldBn« d= L'maperwir de MariKS Yallffub., Tdi d^Abd-alhalck, S«c FWUppc-te- 
HardJ fifim^a A WcmTftFri* A* iflK^rfww ^ifer-itf funis {18331, ■88-SD&; 
and Julian Rfbara, "Tfttado 4c pai . . . "Hm Fernando I ... iry da Njflolui V Afculmer 
Otmflii I*y dfl- TiMflZ [ 1477 | " C^ttteaarh tiiehiii AtttOfi, 11 (PaJermo. ] ?] d>r 

The (UJHtlsEiiatic liferaturi; tjti HotLmn Ifcwth Africa is nxtmuh*' a cuJHplet? WMBpaphj 
and t<upji of coi™ be ruurnl in H, V. Hamrd, The Ntimtsmtifc Hhtvn' °f 
MtdteVBl North Africa CN*w York. 1*J2), "Addi tindi aild SllJTfhmpiiUT^ NoLBi ,h irt 
(he Am=rlp>n rVtimlsiiusk: Soclelj "i JWaiprar iVbcn. XJ[ (Htw York, I96S), 195-221. Fot 
coins simtt iticdileraL Noctii AJiit* ky duisLlad Juvideis,. s« H- H- Abdul ^ahat, "D=ui 
djnnn nDnnintlt dt MubdLa 1 1 1 f ] , 1 157| , ,h JTfi#1« JJffliiiemtf, n.g., I (19J0). 113-2 1 S h and 
G. ITjaneao, "Monnai« d h ar topp*" i Tunis mi 1 270 iw OibjIh l ar d'Afliffu," Jt*«t* 
[urariicnrtf. JtXVLE (1920), 44-45, a*w£U ai tarJiM aitkdfB noted tiwrc, 

Far iSpJUflPtlVn wmult eipccnUy Cam.be, SaUKBBet, mid Wiol, fl^p*r/i*f &mnt?Ingiqli£ 
d'iptewpMe *™*» (IChltp, ] 9 J I ->: CoImIcI Cdln h Qvpiw J« £rt«iftpfii?flf flrj^ ^ tn^net 
rff ^^A^r.- iM^im*rtJ J r J^(Parm L901):G<Hta* Friurtitf, Corpus . . . : DfpvrltVKttS 
rfe Cbifstanr™ (PniK I9D1): OcfHTe Hopdjtt und Haai Baistt, "lipiaT*plLie Lu^□l^HUl*, ,, 
fiDiteTti dt <ttJT*ipcir*knPF fl/rj(Bpiw. [ (IBA2), 161-200; Gum™ Herder, H, lnaciLp(ieiix 
aia&ea dc Btnifijc; n Bailetm * fio^ri d"tfcAAjrrjp"f dV C^r^rafflw, 1*01, pp. 167-169: 
C Braiatdflld, "M*II»oirt fp^rapHlmUB. «1 llLfitafi(l n e ^ k * UWttbfltUX <fej *IIHrs Benl- 
Isffin," Jbrinwi mii^ 7: VIE (IS76), H97; Alfr«d BaL. "IhBcriiKioiH nr?b*i d& FSs," 
;o[ut«/ eiiatique. 1 1 1 IX f 1 91 7] , 103-3 29; 1 L -X (J 9 ! 7), SI -1 70,113 -3fi7; 1 L : XII (191 
Jfl9-27* F 33-7-599; M:Xlll (L919). 3-96; 11:XIV <L«>]*K4*7-479i*nd IlenrL Baset and 
Uw-PhHffli^al, "theUB, une nteivp&c oiejJDidje; h J5f«pWj, H a?2D, 1-92, 355-3lt h 
3SS-«5. 

I, CompnnjtirtJy^ OF «jur« h for miKh vjimiila work ll** btfB done, fm( Frtocft 
achalari h ard mnm rtLenily Dy Spenlaidi b«1 Nortu African! at wctl- The beat Etneral 
blAHfei nF m«lifc*ai Nfifth Africa are Ernnt H^ier't/fiifpf™ i^w npi&UrtNHlt 
(3: wjb Paris. L BOA-] 89 1 > and tThjjIcj A. Julim , i tfawifV i'Afnqa* Ha niwd {2nd ed. h 2 
vcJ». p raru, L*31-J9JJ; TfT. od. | »(^ p rram. Jolbl Pe(fk (NfW York, 1970). 
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English language, for example, there is no complete scholarly history 
of North Africa between the Arab conquest of the seventh century 
and the Turkish conquest of the sixteenth, nor a single translation of 
more than a few pages of any of Ihe Arabic historians named in the 
bibliographical note. 

This neglect does not signify any presumptive unimportance of 
North Africa either relative or absolute. The southern coast of the 
Mediterranean played, during the crusading period, a larger role, in 
human history than at any time after the fall of Carthage, larger than 
at any subsequent time until the brief straggle in 1942^1943 be- 
tween the Allied and Axis military forces. Morocco, for instance, 
supplied two Berber waves which successively within a century's span 
swept over Spain, postponing and endangering the Christian recon- 
quest. 2 Tunisia, where the Fatimids of Egypt had originated, pro- 
vided the most logical and powerful claimant to the caliphate when 
the Fajimids, and their H Abbasid rivals, collapsed within the period of 
the crusades. FinaJly, it was with North Africa that Sicily maintained 
the continuous commercial and sporadic military contacts which 
made the island tealm a center for transmission of Islamic culture to 
western Europe second only to Andalusia, and far more important 
than Constantinople, Frankish Creece h Cyprus, or the crusader prin- 
cipalities on the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. 

For our purposes, as for those of all medieval Moslems, "North 
Africa" extends from about 25 degrees cast longitude, (he western 
boundary of Egypt then and now, westward between the desert and 
the Mediterranean in a gradually widening strip which reaches its 
greatest breadth near the Atlantic Ocean, This area has always been 
geographically and historicaEly a single unit* clearly demarcated from 
Egypt to the east and from the Sahara and Sudan to the south; 
during these three and a half centuries continuous contacts were 
maintained with both, but on a smaller scale, and with less effect than 
those with Spain and Sicily. This two-thousand-rttile sweep includes 
part or all of the modern regions of Cyrenaica,. Tripolitania, Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco; from 1 160 to L230 under the Muwahhids and 
briefly about 1 347 and in 1357 under the Marinids they were< except 
Cyrenaica, subject to the rale of a single, monarch, a historical 
phenomenon which had not occurred since Roman times and has not 
since been repeated, 

If the closing date adopted, ]3?4, [$ partly historiographical and 



2. S*e itKfft, tiLnKnr XII. 
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partly historical in import, the reasons for opening with 1049 are 
wholly historical, for within a decade the political, economic, and 
religious circumstances- of both Tunisia and Morocco were to be 
profoundly altered. In 1049 Tunisia was visibly prosperous and 
peaceful, adjectives which would be inapplicable for over a century 
thereafter, 3 Agriculture was nourishing, with wheat along the north 
coast, olives along the east coast around Sfax and S-usa, dates on the 
palms of the Jerid, gardens and fruit orchards everywhere, even 
cotton and sugar cane. Salt was obtained from the great deposits 
west of Kairawan, fish from the Mediterranean and the inlet of 
Bizerte; camels, horses, and sheep abounded in the less fertile desert 
and highland zones. Manufactures included cloth of cotton and of 
wool* some of it extremely rich or delicate, excellent pottery and 
glass, and competent metalwork. A thriving commerce was con- 
dueled overland with Fat.imid Egypt, with the Sudan , with Algeria 
and Morocco; it was rivaled by sea-borne trade with Farimid Sicily 
and with Andalusia , and with such Christian ports as Genoa and Pisa. 
Cities prospered, from semi-independent Gates in the south, with its 
fair-sized Christian remnant, to the holy city of Kairawan in the 
center, full of scholar* and orthodox theologians, past the ornate 
palaces in its suburb Jiabrah, where excises and other highly produc- 
tive imposts were collected and added to the royal treasury, to 
Mahdia, the strongly fortified port, and Tunis in the north. 

The predominantly Berber population participated contentedly in 
this prosperity, considering their lives and property secure under a 
strong and competent government which was itself composed of 
serious-minded Sanhajah Berbers who shared the Sunnite tendencies 
of the large majority of their subjects. The small Christian Jewish, 
Kharijire (heretical), and Arab minorities had no bitter grievances 
which might have threatened the dominant Berber*. 

The temporal power was firmly in the hands of the Zirid dynasty, 
which had no internecine rivalries to contend with, and whose 
nominal allegiance to the Shfitc Fatjrnid caliph at Cairo, Ma add 
al-Murtansii, rested lightly on them. Relations with the Hammadids 
of ra&tern Algeria had been placed on a peaceful basis by the treaty 
of i 042/3, and raids by Zanatah Berber tribesmen had been firmly 
repulsed in 1029 and 1035/6 The current rtiler, fourth Zirid to 
govern Tunisia in a direct line of descent, was al-Mu'izz ibn-Badis,a 

3. MBleiiBl nri Tuiiliii and eastern Alfetila hti b«n cniefulty coaripHCEd the descrip 
tht HEB&Si* ki Gcurtt Mark's e^lam Li Berbfrh (rutul/ium et {'Oritur au woycnnfst 
[Pirii, IMS). 
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strong, shrewd t popular man of Sunnlte leanings and Confident 
temperament. He had ruled ably since 101b", and the mob kUlimj of 
some ShFite soldiers soon after his accession to power had not 
precipitated any open break with Cairo, 

Hts father's cousin. al-Qa'id ibn-rjammad, maintained a similar 
regime hi eastern Algeria, with his capital at the fortified mountain 
town called Qal*at Bani-Hammad . His reign, commencing in !Q2E, 
had been marked by skillful diplomacy H including the buying off of 
Zanatah raiders in 1038/9 and the negotiating of the treaty with 
al-Mu'izz to terminate a two-year siege. His realm > which his father 
Hammad ibn-Bulukkln had detached from the ZTrid holdings in 1 01 4 
find in which the Fa timid suzerainty and the 5h7ite theology had 
been simultaneously renounced, was in most respects a Jess brilliant 
counterpart of Tunisia. Eastern Algeria in 1049 was prosperous, its 
capital was a fine city, its culture and scholarship and manufactures 
and commerce were adequate, its Berber citizens were content, yet in 
none of these did it succeed in rivaling its eastern neighbor. 

By comparison with Tunisia and eastern Algeria under their franha- 
jah Berber rulers, Morocco and western Algeria were turbulent and 
disorganized in 1049, but the contenders for power were all local 
chieftains. The situation during the tenth century, when the Spanish 
Unialyads, the Tunisian F^timids h and the Moroccan Jdrisids had 
intrigued for Berber support had been resolved by the Fatimids' 
move eastward and the extinction of both the other contending 
dynasties. Even the successors of the Umaiyads, the Fjammudids of 
Malaga and Ceuta, held only the one toehold in Africa, and were too 
Occupied with intradynasUc warfare to think of expanding their 
holdings. Relieved of external pressure, the Berbers followed their 
ancient pattern of pastoral nomadism, smaJlrStale cultivation of 
grains, and urban commerce. Petty warfare between tribes and strugr 
gles for tribal leadership occupied their attentions as in pre-blamic 
days, and the whole region formed a cultural backwater and h to 
change the metaphor* a power vacuum susceptible to conquest from 
within or without- Like Morocco in the west, Tripolitania and 
Cvrenaica in the cast were in fact held by local chieftains, some of 
whom governed the few towns, like Tripoli , while others led nomads 
who combined a pastoral life with sporadic raiding. 

The first breach in this peaceful picture resulted from al-Mu H iez h s 
Sunnite proclivities. He had gradual Jy h for nearly a decade, abated his 
recognition of F^fLmid suzerainty by denying the ShPite caliph in 
various implicit ways h becoming increasingly bolder as his defiant 
gestures went unpunished. Finally, relying on the leagues of desert 
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between Egypt and Tunisia, al-Mu H izz in 1049 remove J the name of 
Ma l add from the coinage and the Friday invocation, thus formally 
renouncing allegiance to the Shrite. 4 He went further, plating a 
Sunnite legend on lus coins and mentioning in public prayer the 
L Abbasid caliph, aKJa'ini, who responded with a diploma of investi- 
ture. Needless to say, this was a mere formal approbation, as no 
effective power was wielded in North Africa by any + Abbaaid after 
Harun ar-Raslud. 

Resenting this insurrection on both personal and religious grounds, 
Ma'add at Cairo, counseled by his vizir al-Yazuri, hit upon one of the 
most overwhelmingly effective revenges on record. It happened that 
in the fringes of the desert east of the Nile tliere were large groups of 
nomad Arabs who were disturbing the FatinikTs subjects by raids 
and similar incivilities. By the simple device- ingenious but nnorig- 
inal-of bestowing upon their leaders the titular governorship of all 
North Africa, he persuaded them to attack h1-Mu h iez on his behalf. 

This swarm of locusts, consisting of the grctd tribes Banu-Hilal and 
Banu-Sulaim with their hangers-on, descended on Tripoli tania and 
Tunisia during 1052, occupied Tripoli, defeated the Zhid army in 
battle, besieged al-rJu ( izz in Kairawan, and ravaged the countryside. 
Since this last phrase occurs frequently in history, farther comment 
Ls necessary in this instance; North Africa, and particularly Tunisia* 
had been one of the most Fertile areas of the known world, the 
granary of the Roman empire^ the Arabs, scorning all cultivators of 
the sort, systematically devastated the whole province so that famine 
became endemic and agriculture has even today, over nine hundred 
years later not been restored to its ancient level- 

Al-Mu'izz tried every possible method of preserving his kingdom, 
he fought battles, he married his daughters to the least hostile 
chieftains, he bribed and threatened h he urged the Arabs to attack 
Algeria, which they cheerfully did, but nothing succeeded. He was 
forced to slip out of his capital to take refuge in the strongly 
fortified port of Mahdia, while the Arabs looted Kairawan with 
unusual thoroughness. The historians do not mention it h but al- 
Mu'izz and his son Tamim, who succeeded him in 1062* apparently 
went to the extreme of attempting to propitiate the Fatimid Ma'add, 
as the Sunnite coins give way between 1057/8 and 1065 to ShTite 

*. AlUimUjlh 1h± Altb lvijtDriajis dtffM OH UliidatC h It B iimilr ftHaHUihcd by FHflFKnngtiir 
tvtdenc* (Hpmid, ifumiamaiie Htsiory, pp, 31-5*, Li ti fcittwrtby tlut iht 
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pold struck at Mahdia in the name of Ma'add- However, if there wa& 
□uch an attempt, it failed, and it is very unlikely that Ma l add could 
have recalled: the voracious horde he had sent against Tunisia. s 

The other cities of Tunisia reached separate agreements with the 
invaders, after the first murderous pillaging and set up tiny sover- 
eignties under Arab or Berber noble* or adventurers. It is not too 
far-fetched to compare their status in 10*9 to that Of provincial 
towns of the Roman empire at its height, and in 1059 to tHat of the 
same towns after the barbarian invasions, so shattered was Hie entire 
political and economic structure, 

The JIammadids of eastern Algeria were slightly less hard hit. It is 
true ihey were defeated in battle by the Arabs, and their countryside 
was stripped, but the assault was weaker and less persistent, and a 
modus vivendi was soon reached by which the Berbers held the 
towns and paid tribute to the invaders. In partial recompense, Algeria 
inherited some of the commerce and culture which fled ravaged 
Tunisia. Scholars, artisans, and merchants moved to Qal'at Banl- 
Pammld and, when Arab impositions made that inland stronghold 
untenable, they accompanied the tfammadids to the new capital at 
Bugia in 1069, and again, definitively t in 1 104. Yet the net effect of 
the Arab incursion on eastern Algeria was to decrease its prosperity 
in agriculture and commerce and to eliminate person aJ security for 
ruler and citizen alike. 

This relatively unsatisfactory pattern became stabilized for the 
whole region between Egypt and Algiers, with land commerce totally 
prevented by roving marauders, with agriculture drastically curtailed, 
and with civilization isolated in fortified towns paying tribute to the 
nomads. Among the permanent effects of the Arab invasion must 
also be included the increase in the proportion of pastoral nomads to 
sedentary cultivators, the displacement of Berber nomads-cliiefly 
Zanatah-by the newcomers, the diffusion of the Arabic language in 
rural areas, the movement of whatever culture survived northward to 
the ports or mountain towns such as Constantine, and the seaward 
orientation of Berber commercial activity s^d military prowess-* 

Morocco meanwhile was undergoing a sharply contrasting series of 
events. An ascetic religious reformer, 'Abd-Allali ibn-YasTn, of the 
Kazuh tribe, had appeared in the desert fringes and secured support 

J. Tin Uivulets. JraiteiUy Bfic*uh r wei* acquired bj> lai&r tecieuiiojis u ih* epitome oT 
Arab chivHlry, Bid inEvircd a jwpolur ballad-cycle, Stoit abl Zsid m-Bmiftm <Joi edicbcwis 
M* BrackcLinnnn. I], 74; s[l, fid). 
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among the Lamtunah Berbers. Since religious movements ui Islam 
usual Ey develop political and military aspects, he appointed a Lam- 
tuju named Vahya ibn- c Umar to command his well-disciplined and 
fanatically determined forces. Yahya was succeeded in 1056 by his 
brother Abu-Bakr, generally considered the first Murabif ("outpost," 
corrupted through Spanish to Almoravid) ruler. With Srjilmasa as a 
base conquests were made raptdly in all directions. The veil-wearing 
precursors of the modem Tuareg {Tawariq ) mustered a rapid striking 
force which defeated local rivals piecemeat, and then recruited 
among their victims with the ancient and irresistable Moroccan dual 
appeal to religious fanaticism and the desire for loot In 1061 
Abu-Bakr turned his attack southward, leaving his cousin YUsuf 
Ibn-TashfEn as his lieutenant in northern Morocco. Although most 
Arabic historians considered Yusuf absolutely independent there- 
after, his name did not replace that of Abu-Bakr on Murabit coins 
until after the latter died in 1037 while fighting Ne-jn-o tribes far to 
the south, [n the intervening quarter-century Abu-Bakr had consoli- 
dated Murabit power in southern Morocco, destroyed the remnants 
of the great Negro empire of Ghana, and spread his version of Islam 
over several degrees of latitude and longitude; nor had YUsuf been 
idlc h as he had conquered western Algeria and all northern Morocco, 
including Ccuta (then under Saqaut the Barghawati), and had re- 
sponded to Andalusian pleas for aid with the resounding victory of 
Zallaca in October of 1086, 1 after which he had returned to Africa. 

It is frequently asserted, possibly correctly, that it was after this 
triumph over the Spanish Christians that YOsuf, nominally deferring 
to the 'Abbasid caliph as his spiritual superior, assumed the title vm\r 
al-muslimm, but his coins never go beyond the simple amir r which he 
used after Abu-Baler's death in 1087. For nearly twenty years mure 
Yusuf reigned as sole sovereign of the Murabi^s, almost attaining: the 
age of One hundred lunar years, with apparently undiminished vigor, 
for within this period fell his conquest of half the Iberian peninsula 
from his former Moslem allies and his Christian foes alike. At his 
death in I 106 his pious son 'All inherited an extensive^ firmly 
controlled, prosperous empire including half Spain, half Atgeri*, and 
all Morocco. 

+ Alfs thirty-seven-year reign was uniquely fortunate for its time 
and place in having tkj history. Nothing happened, beyond a few 
border skirmishes, to mar his generation's enjoyment arid easy-going 
exploitation of their warrior fathers' conquests- nothing, tliat is, 
beyond a typically Berber theological-military revolt among the hill 
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tribes of the High Atlas 1 instigated by one Muhammad Ibn-Tilinart, 
of the Hargtri tribe, who proclaimed himself the Mahdi, or divinely 
guided leader about 1121 and died seven (or nine) years later after 
rallying considerable support to his Mciwahhid ("unitarian,'' 1 cor- 
rupted through Spanish to Almohad) anti-anthropomorphic dogmas 
and antf-Murabit politics. 

Ibn-TTImarfs successor, who was proclaimed in 1130, was a faith- 
ful disciple, ^Abd-al-Mu^min ibn-Wi, of the Kumi tribe, who by 
missionary zeal and military force converted the neighboring Berbery 
cracked the imposing Murabit facade h and eliminated. 'AlTs young 
and incompetent successors Tashfin, Ibrahim, and Ishaq. The con- 
quest of Marrakesh in 1147 was followed by Muwahrud acquisition 
of the whole Murabit empire on both sides of the Stfail of Gibraltar. 
The powerful military machuie included many former Murabit 
troops as well as Masmudah Berber mountain nomads in great num- 
bers. 

Even before completing operations in Spain T *Abd-al-Mu h min 
turned his forces eastward against eastern Algeria, Hill shared by 
[.[ammadids in the towns and, in the rural areas, Arabs who domi- 
nated the local Berbers. Neither group could resist the Muwafthid 
onslaught of 1 152- The ninth Tlammadid h YahyS ibn-al-'Aziz, hastily 
surrendered Bugia, Algiers, Constantine. and his other meager hold- 
ings, while the Arabs were defeated and either scattered, deported to 
Morocco, or enrolled in the Muwabhid forces in Spain, 

Among those who acclaimed 'Abd-al'Mu^min in eastern Algeria was 
al-Hasan ibn-'Alf, eighth and last Zirid ruler in Tunisia. Like his 
father and grandfather before him, he had exercised authority over 
little more than the port of Mahdia. The Zirlds had adjusted their 
policies as well as possible to their restricted status for nearly a 
century, developing a sea-borne trade to replace the vanished African 
commerce. Their position opposite Sicily had led them to intervene 
several times in unsuccessful efforts to prevent the Christian recon- 
quer. In ]026 while sailing against the Byzantines a Zirid fleet had 
been shipwrecked off Pantelleria; the same fate frustrated the expedi- 
tion of 1052 against the Normans; a final thrust in 106B landed but 
withdrew without accomplishing much. In 1075 a truce was negoti- 
ated between Tamim of Mahdia and Roger [ of Sicily, and peaceful 
trade flourished for many years between their realms. 

Tamim had meanwhile actively encouraged piracy against other 
Christian territories and the inevitable reprisal occurred in 1087. 
Genoa and Pisa combined forces, with the papal blessing, and took 
Mahdia, pillaging it and levying heavy tribute before retiring This 
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brief foray, eight years before Urban's promulgation of the idea at 
Clermont, was the first crusading effort by Christians in North 
Africa, but its success failed to halt the organized and highly profit- 
able Zirid piracy, which was seconded by flamrnadid corsairs based 
on Bugia. A second Italian assault, in 1104, was unsuccessful. 

The real threat was to come frum Norman Sicily, in retaliation for 
the 1122 sacking of Nicotera in Calabria by Moroccans transported 
on Zfrid snips. An attack on Mahdia in 1123 failed, as did a 
tjam madid combined land and sea operation in 1 135. The Normans 
took the Island of Jcrba in 1135; in 1143 they took Sfax after 
unsuccessfully attacking Tripoli. Consecutive years witnessed puni- 
tive raids on other pirate lairs, culminating in the pillage Of Tripoli in 
1 146. Finally, in 1 I4£ s Mahdia itself was stormed, and al-Tjasan fled 
to the Arabs and then to his tfamniadid relative and rival, who 
imprisoned him. He persuaded l Abd-al-Mu + min that the honor of 
Islam t of which the Muwahhid claimed to be amir al-mu'mtnin 
^commander of the faithful"), required that the accursed "infidel" 
be expelled from his North African footholds. 'Abd-al-MuVriin de- 
layed action for several years in order to consolidate his administra- 
tion, appointing his many sons governors of the far-flung cities and 
provinces of Andalusia and Morocco, as weD as the newly-won 
Numidia, always with experienced Muurahhid counselors to assist 
them. In 1159 the army moved eastward, and within two years 
conquered all Tunisia and Tripolitania. The local chieftains were 
besieged if they hesitated to accept the inevitable incorporation into 
the Muwahhid domain, Tho Christians too underwent siege, but were 
finally, in return for concessions and promises of friendship, per- 
mitted to sail to Sicily in January 1 1 60. Their brief tenure of the 
African coast , marked by tolerance and an attempt by Roger II of 
Sicily to restore prosperity, was not only the lone extended occupa- 
tion of North African soil by European Christians between 1049 and 
1394 but the sole such occupation between 700 and 1400. 3 

By the time of 'Abd-al-Mu'min 1 ? death in U63 N his realm reached 
from Barca in Cyrenaica to the Atlantic, including all North Africa 
and half Spain. This was no loosely held aggregation of regions 
paying nominal allegiance to a titular overlord, but a cohesive, 
pacified, centrally controlled empire which professed adherence to 
the doctrines of Ibn-Tumart and demonstrated its loyal submission 
to 'Abd-al-Mu'min and his sons by paying regular tribute to his 
representatives, who in turn forwarded the immense sums to Marra- 

8. On tte NMjnanB in North. AFrki to 1 1 &D see toUjiim [I of IliHt woik, pp. 30 3 L- 
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kcsh. The size of this tribute reflected the return of prosperity to the 
eastern provinces, as well as the unified development of Morocco and 
Andalusia. Hie Tunisian Arabs h like those of Algeria, were broken as 
military threats to the central government by being dispersed or 
deported to Morocco, white their warriors were inducted into the 
Muwahhid forces, often beins sent to Spain for frontier defense. 
Agriculture was revived, land-borne commerce was encou raged and 
protected s cities were rebuilt and fortified. The new Muwahhid 
empire represented the apogee of Berber power, exercised under the 
aegis Of a purely Berber version of [slam, militant and virile, strict 
and intolerant, in which Jews and Christians were forcibly converted h 
and in which for the first time women were severely secluded. 

Under l Abd-al-Mu h min h s son and successor Yusuf, North Africa 
experienced twenty-one years of unbroken prosperity. From 1 163 to 
1 1 84 there were no serious invasions, few important revolts or 
rivalries, no catastrophic interruptions of any kind, Commercial 
relations were inaugurated with Genoa and Pisa, and a fortunate 
generation began to repair the previous century's ravages, whEle those 
whose tastes were warlike subdued several minor disturbances and 
added Almeria and Murcia to Yusuf s Iberian holdings. In 1184 he 
was killed while besieging Santarem, and his mantle fell on his son 
Ya H qub. 

While Ya'qub's accession was dutifully accepted throughout his 
father's realm, it was considered as an opportunity by adventurers 
from an unexpected quarter. Majorca, or Malloica, largest of the 
Balearic islands, was ruled by descendants of the last Murabit gov- 
ernor in Spain. He and his heirs were known, after a female ancestor, 
as the Banu-Chaniyah h and they were firmly established in their 
island stronghold- In the November following Ya'qiTb's enthrone- 
ment the current Tbn-Ghaniyah, J AlI ibn-lshaq, left Majorca to his 
brother Talhah and sailed with several relations and kindred spirits to 
Bugia, which was taken by surprise h as were two relatives of the 
caliph, later ransomed. Leaving his brother Yahya to govern Bugia, 
E AJi took Algiers and Miliar attacked QaTat Bani-fctamntSd, arid 
besieged Constant inc. Pursuit and retaliation were prompt and vigor- 
ous. Miliana expelled its new ruler h Algiers and Bugia were retaken by 
the Muwalj^id fleet, the siege of Const antine was raised. Ibn- 

GhSniyuh, moving rapidly, ansaulted Tuzeur, took ttafsa, and joined 
with an Armenian former slave of Saladin named Karakush. leading a 
band of Ghuii Turkomans, to take Tripoli, Ya L f|Iib in person de- 
feated the combined rebels in battle, retook Gafsa* and left Tunisia 
well garrisoned. Nevertheless h the Eanu-Ghaniyah and their disreput- 
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able Arab allies continued smash-and-grab raids h disrupting agricul- 
ture and commerce from Tripolitania to Algeria. 

[n 11 90 Saladin of Egypt sent i Abd-a>Rahman of the Brtnu- 
Munqidh to Ya'qub to ask for naval aid to intercept the supply ships 
of the crusaders at Acre. lbn-Khalduri says the AiyEbid forwarded a 
rich present to the Muwahhid, who regretted his inability to aid but 
later reconsidered and sent 18D ships, which prevented the Christians 
from landing in Syria. Al-Maqqan". writing about 1630^ says that 
Ya'qub was so offended by Salad in's failure to accord him the 
caliphal title amir at-mu 'minirt that he declined to grant help. Gaude- 
froy-DemOTdbyn.e5 concludes that aid was withheld for three reasons: 
because Ya L qub needed his ships for Spanish waters, because he did. 
not wish to anger the French, and because he was irritated by 
Saladin's connections with the Banu-Chaniyah. The truth is probably 
that a small flotilla was sent as a gesture h but that it played no 
significant role in the Syrian fish ting. Two letters embodying this 
request and dated 1189 and 1 L90 appear to be apocryphal. 1 

Ya'qUb had other problems, Of which the most urgent was the 
Christian counter-attack hi Spain culminating In the talcing of Silves. 
In 1 195 he crossed to Andalusia and at Alartos defeated the Spanish 
Christian* decisively. This led him to adopt the sobriquet aJ-Mansur 
(the victorious, by the help of Allah) h by which he is known to Arab 
historians. He then returned to Africa, where he died in 1 1 99, 

His son Muhammad^ an-Nasir, was faced with the same problems, 
the increasing Christian pressure in Spain and the insolent brigandage 
of the Banu-Ghan iy«h in Tunisia. They took Mahdia in 1202 and 
Tunis in 1203, at which time they held all Tunisia and pronounced 
the Friday prayer in the name of the 'Abbasid caliph. The only fixed 
policies attributable to the Banu-Ghaniyah art estfirlioft and devasta- 
tion* at both of which they excelled. An ail-out effort by an-Nasir, 
his fleet, and his hlahly effective general abu-Muhammad ibn-abi-Hafs 
finally trapped and exterminated the raiders, restoring to the Mu- 
wahhids their considerably damaged eastern provinces. An-Nasir then 
turned his attention to Spain, but was decisively beaten by the. 
Christians in 1212 at Las Navas de Tolosa* the real turning point in 
the struggle for the peninsula. 10 

After an-Nasir's death in 1213 his son YUsuf [I, al-MustansLr, 
reined rather tranquilly for eleven years, but after he was killed by a 
cow jn 1224, (lie Muwahhid strength was dissipated in internal 

9 For Hv«( fetters, scd (ha eKjcbariBC bc<wc=n SnUdi™ aod VaSqtih. *c Caitdefmjf 
Dtrtinm'bviifi.i'i tiul* in MOauses Rend Batset, II, 27J-304. 
Kk. 0(i tb* rtoomq mail ef Svuiii aM Barwgal we ctuprcr XI[, abcro. 
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rivalries. Between L224 and 1236 there were sik major claimants to 
the Muwafchid caliphate^ and. while they scrambled for power and 
executed one another, the empire fell apart Andalusia was detached 
by Ibn-Hud and Jbn-Nasr, who established dynasties at Murcia (in 
1228) and Granada (in J 232). Thenceforth, except for a brief rever- 
sion about 1237, Muwahhid power did not extend into Spain. 
Likewise the governor of Tunisia, YahyS, son of the genem! and 
governor abu-Miuiammad ibn-abi-Hafs, in 1230 seized the occasion 
to disown the contending factions in Morocco and set up an inde- 
pendent state, ostensibly predicated on a return to the original 
Muwahhid doctrines promulgated by the Mahdi, As the first Hafsid 
monarch Yar^ya made good his revolt, but his neighbor on the west 
was less fortunate. Western Algeria was under the governorship of 
Yaghmurasan ibn-Ziyan h of the Zanatah Berber Banu- H Abd-al-Wad. 
tie set himself up as an independent sovereign at Tlemscn in 1 236, 
but lost his capita] to the r^afsid emir in 1242/3 and had to accept a 
subservient status, the fust but not the last Ziyanid to do so. Even 
within Morocco the Muwahhid dominance was severely challenged- 
Ceuta in the far north broke away in 1232, while in the vicinity of 
Fez the Zanatah Berber BanO-Marm were becoming menacingly ag- 
gressive. 

The survivor of the Muwahjiiu" free*fOr-a(l h c Abd-al-WShid ibn-Idris, 
ar-Rashid > strove to rebuild his shattered heritage, but the difficulties 
proved insuperable. Seville and Granada in Spain, Ceuta {which had 
been taken in 1235 by a Genoese fleet and ransomed for 400,000 
dinars) and Sjjilmasa in Morocco recognized his suzerainty for brief 
periods, but only Fez and Marrakesh remained in his possession at his 
death in 1242. His brother l AIL as-5a*id, spent six hectic years in 
subduing the Marinids, and was killed attacking the Ziyanids in 
Tlemsen in 1248. A distant cousin, ( Umar ibn-Ishaq, al-Murtada, 
took up the losing battle and for eighteen years fought Ziya"rtids> 
Marinids h and local rivals. He was executed by another distant cousin, 
Idrts II ibn-Muhammad, known as AbU'Dabbus* who won the throne 
with Mirinid aid, refused to share the spoils, and was killed by the 
fifth Marinid, Ya'qGb ibn- l Abd-al-rfaq,q, in 1269. With him ended the 
only dynasty to rule North Africa as a whole for any extensive 
period of time, and the last to exerl any great influence in Spam. 

Thus at the very moment when Louis IX of France was planning 
his crusade against North Africa, the last vestige of a power which 
might have coordinated African opposition to him was eliminated. 
For the balance of the crusading period, and until the Turkish 
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conquest in the sixteenth century, Morocco under (he Marinids and 
their successors the Wattasids, western Algeria under the Ziyanids, 
and Tunisia and eastern Algeria-with Tripolitania and occasionally 
Cyrenaica as unwieldy appendages-under the Hafsids would go their 
mutually hostile ways. 

In Morocco the Marinids had gradually taken over all the Mu- 
wahhid holdings, hut without the strong religious motivation which 
had made their predecessors so formidable a foe in their early years. 
Ya'qub spent the years before 1270 in acquiring firm control of 
northern and central Morocco, and was finally secure enough at 
home to contemplate foreign adventurer 

YaghmurSsan the Ziyanid was still alive and active at Tlemsen in 
western Algeria, He had snatched Sijilmasa from the debris of the 
Muwahhid realm, and had tentatively attacked the Marihid Ya'qub, 
had been repulsed, and had negotiated a truce. When he had once- 
thrown off his fealty to the Hafsids* he paid little further attention 
to his eastern neighbor, and neither he nor Ya'qub participated at all 
in repelling the crusade. In Fact, a private and bloody quarrel was to 
occupy their full attention throughout its brief course. 

In Tunisia Yahya 1 the Hafsid had constructed a firm and secure 
state, had expanded it to include Buaia and Constantine* and later 
Algiers, had been acknowledged suzerain by [bn-MaTdanish at Valen- 
cia when that skillful intriguer was in unusually desperate straits, had 
taken Tlemsen and made Yaghmurasan his vassal, and had been 
fleetingly proclaimed in such widely separated cities as Seville, Denia, 
Jerez, and Almeria in Spain, and Ceuta h Tangier, Sijilmasa, and 
Meknes in Morocco. Tliese distant proclamations, like the Nasrid, 
Marin id. and Ziyanid acknowledgments of fealty, were merely transi- 
tory but flattering testimonials to his renown ; his merit lay in his 
administrative achievements within his own greatly enlarged and 
firmly held border*. The state he bequeathed in 124? to his son 
Muhammad 1 was by far the most stable and prosperous vT the three 
successor states. 

Relations with Christian powers had also become regular and 
Fruitful- 11 Vahya had inherited commercial accords with Pisa, Ge- 
noa, Venice, and Sicily, and he renewed them all as definite treaties; 
Marseilles, Narbonne, Montpellier, and Barcelona began to compete 
for the rich Tunisian trade > all of which was carried in Christian 
vessels. During his reign the primacy of Pisa gave way to a Sicilian 
preponderance whidi approached monopoly. Excellent relations 
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were established with Aiagon, whose king h James 1, went so far as to 
have his Genoese agent Nicholas Cigala request-unsuccessfully — from 
pope Innocent LV an assurance that French king Louis IX h s 1248 
crusade to Egypt would not attack Tunisia, a strange Foreshadowing 
of the events of 1270. 

Yahy& refused to adopt any title beyond the simple amir, and at 
first Muhammad imitated his father's modesty, but early in 125 3 11 
he was proclaimed amir at-mu'mimn and assumed the epithet al- 
Mustansir. After the extinction of the *Abbasid caliphate by the 
Mongols in 125S, he was the foremost ruler of [slam d and his claim to 
e&liph&l dignity was recogrjezed a* valid by the authorities at Mecca in 
1259. By 1270 he had expelled two local rivals, had been acknowl- 
edged as suzerain by Nasrids, Ziyanids f and Marlnlds, and had made a 
notable record for orderly administration and development of Tuni- 
sia r He had recently returned from an armed patrol of his remoter 
territories, during which he had punished fractious nomads and 
restored order. He was on excellent diplomatic and commenaaJ terms 
with the Italian cities and Aragon h and his relations with France and 
Sicily were far from hostile. This is the state which was represented 
to aspiring crusaders as an easy and rich conquest; this is the ruler 
who was depicted to pious Christians as a timid potential convert. 

Louis IX, his motivations for crusading in general and for crusading 
to Tunis in 1270 in particular his finances, his military dispositions., 
and the consequences of his death have been carefully analyzed in a 
previous volume. 13 The Moslems* reaction to this onslaught is of 
equal interest' their accounts differ in several important points from 
the familiar European narratives. 

Chailes of Anjou in known to have had several strong motives for 
deflecting the crusade to Tunis-reluctance to leave turbulent Sicily 
for any long period or at any great distance- the desire to punish 
al-Alustansir for furnishing troops to the Hohenstaufcns Manfred and 
Conradin, and for sheltering Frederick of Castile, who had com- 
manded these troops in Sicily; the need to collect sums previously 
paid by the Hafsids for navigational and commercial privileges^ often 
miscalled "tribute' h : and his friendship with Bay ban; of Egypt, the 
logical target. He is, consequently t usually blamed 34 for manu fac- 
ts. Ttlll dal# r WWiigfi - £h«fi by Ihii-KbaLdujl aJ Otlubfir 1 H9, due fflnnlh after hlilhairt- 
HfLkJ h 3 iOCfctlLrtrt. Ji Hl&fcUdi&d br u-Zactadil nod unafirmed OH qU^Ucy &f CdlliE OH 

winch be Je tcimed merely amir (Ha2aid,jV>rinfeiniinf History, pp. 74. 162-163). Al-Umair 
h of courac tutu more bucotjwt its ascribing itie&e twertls (o tl» purled after [he "victory" 
ttw cntiadera in. L27U, 
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turiiiE more respectable and speciously attractive reasons for duping 
his saintly brother Louis- that al-Mustansir was an ally of the Egyp- 
tian Marnluk rulers, that he could cut the supply line and retreat of a 
crusade to Egypt, that he encouraged piracy, and that he and his 
realm could easily be converts to Christianity. 15 Yet Charles is 
scarcity mentioned by the Moslem historians. 

These authors, in their innocence of the intricacies of European 
political and dynastic affairs, blame Louis alone for the disastrous 
decision, and do not credit him with pious or ever sensible motives. 
One anecdote, reported by Ibn-ibi-Dhiar, ascribes the invasion to 
Louis's resentment at a slurring reference lo him by al-Mustansir as 
"the one who was Captured by such as they." indicating his Turkish 
bodyguard and recalling the fiasco at Darnictta. 

The better-informed Ibn-Khaldun gives a circumstantial account in 
which European traders, unsatisfied creditors of # Tunisian merchant 
who had been executed several years earlier, complained to Louis 
and assured him that Tunis, weakened by a recent famine, could 
easiJy be captured. Although Berber rulers did often attack one 
another on equally flimsy pretexts, our knowledge of Louis's char- 
acter and of the magnitude of bis enterprise leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that in this instance the Moslem chronicler? were ill- 
informed. Nevertheless, Ibn-KhaldiTn had extraordinarily accurate 
information on the mcthtwls by which crusaders were recruited and 
financial support was provided and on the identity of their leaders, 
but he erred in ascribing this data to Jbn-al-Athir, who had died in 
1234. 

A more serious contradiction concerns the diplomatic preliminaries 
to the assault. Jbn-KnalduVs account conflicts with the European 
version, according to which the decision to attack Tunisia, in spite of 
its previous satisfactory commercial and diplomatic relations with 
France, was not publicly announced until the fleet rendezvous at 
Cagliari in July of I 270. The Arabic historian, on the other hand, 
asserts that Louis's plans were known throughout North Africa as far 
as Egypt, whose envoy recited taunting verses recalling the French 
king's previous captivity and ransoming. Al-Mustan$ir sent an em- 
bassy to ascertain Louis's intentions and to propose "conditions of 

Tunisia fta the neaumplion of permits; see IJiunidivlj, Bvrterit vrtuniate, r h jft. Appar- 
cnUy, hnw*vfir. OiartCt WSTired TW CJU5*dfl at all, bU! Vfbtn MJl/T0n(cd willi Louis's 
dffifltfniJmckMi lie could not detwtly BiVjifJ purbclpallon;. lie fliersFop: dtcifiad UiaL JiJs 
mttrtsti wautd be belter wnicd, vs fcss damaged, by divecLkuj [he crimfc frcim Hi* potential 
Egy-piLa.™ JUy CO his [=f HlfLtrant TunLiiiul "'dCblOiT,'" lJUt inanePd tn delay military fifflf a- 

iknnilrt favor of extended r*=£o<H<iocs, rrani *fu£h he emcrflei iht wlc beacfiuiaiy. 
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peace sufficiently advantageous to quell his warlike ardor." Ibn- 
Khaklun adds, not as fact but as hearsay* that the ambassadors took 
80,000 pieces of gold to buy Louis off, but that the la tter accepted 
the gold and then announced that the expedition would nevertheless 
be aimed at Tunisia, because al-Mustansir had frequently broken the 
treaty between them. The envoys, being dismissed, returned to 
Africa and informed the caliph of the situation* leading him to 
strengthen the measures of defense he had commenced on first 
learning of Louis's preparations. 

This narrative contains four essential features: Tunisian knowledge 
of the destination of the crusade, the tlafsid peace reelcrs n Louis's 
public declaration of Iro plans, and the episode of the gold. It is clear 
that the Moslems were well aware that extensive preparations were 
being made by Louis for a crusade; even in the absence of definite 
knowledge of its destination al-Mustansir would have been criminally 
remiss if he had neglected the obvious precautions for defending his 
realm which he certainly took, and which will be discussed in more 
detail below. The peace mission sent by al~Mustansir to France fits 
the circumstances very plausibly, 1 * and may wel! have taken a small 
but royal gift; Louis's answers would not have been reassuring and 
the envoys on their return would probably have advised their caliph 
to look to his defenses. On the third point, however, the Moslems are 
cleatly in error. It can be stated categorically that Louis did nqt 
announce publicly his intention of attacking Tunisia and his pretexts 
for so doing. At most, he might have alleged, in his reply to the 
envoys, instances of fjafsid treaty-breaching but the finai decision 
was not generally known until July of 1270, so much is certain. The 
incident of the 80,000 dinars is assigned by Merrier, 11 with apparent 
plausibility, to the period immediately following the appearance of 
the fleet off Carthage, a last desperate attempt to purchase immu- 
nity. His assertion that Louis's nature was too chivalmus to permit 
him to retain the gold and deny the peace plea may be doubted in 
view of that saintly monarch's infinite capacity for rationalization 
and self-deception in a pious cause + as well as of the contemporary 
concept that no Christian need observe any code of ethics in dealing 
with the "infidel." But the utter silence of the French sources on this 
matter suggests that the only gold actually paid was the authenti- 
cated itpyralions collected by Charles of An] ou. 

In gener&U Ibn-Khaldun was poorly informed on the motivations of 
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the crusade but well informed on Louisas preparations. He was wrong 
in asserting that the Tunisians knew they were the destined target 
right in that they had strong and well-founded suspicions. He was 
probably correct in his account of the embassy, except in his report 
Of Louisas response. And he may have narrated accurately his hearsay 
on the gold but ascribed it to the wrong occasion. In addition, lie is 
Our best source on al-Mustarrsir's plans And preparations for repelling 
the cru*$ders 

The frrst steps; were the strengthening of city walls and especially 
the repairing of breaclies facing seaward, the accumulating of reserve 
stocks of" srain arid other necessities, and the prohibiting of free 
access by Chrisliart merchants to the inland portions of his realm. 
Further precaution^ tufcen when his suspicions were confirmed by 
the return empty-handed of Ms embassy, concerned the refitment 
of defenders. He requested contingents from western Algeria and 
Morocco h which were too involved in fighting each other to accede to 
his demands, and from Egypt, whose Mamluk suttan Bay bats ordered 
the garrison of Cyrenaica to proceed immediately to his assistance. 
He enlisted a splendid volunteer corps from among the refugee 
Spanish Moslems within his borders. Contingents were requisitioned 
from all his provinces, and swarms of Arabs joined him for the 
interval before the autumnal date-ripening. The garrisons and citizens 
of the coastal cities were armed and alerted, and his own court and 
household troops were made the mobile nucleus of his forces. 

When the hostile fleet appeared off Carthage, al-Mustansir's coun- 
cillors were divided over the best strategy. One group wanted to 
prevent a landing others argued that it was desirable for the French 
to commit their troops to an a (tack on such a strongly fortified 
position rather than to sail away and seek a softer spot elsewhere-. 
The caliph, to his later regret h adopted this latter course and the 
landing was effected without strong opposition on July \R, 1 270. 

There is no reason to repeat here in detail the actual events of the 
crusade- the skirmishes and inaction pending the arrival of Charles of 
Am' on, the dysentery that decimated the French, the death of Louis 
on August 25, the belated am red of Charles, the further skirrulslie&, 
the treaty signed November I, the coming on November 10 of 
Edward t prince of Wales, with the English and Scottish contingents, 
the evacuation on November 18, and the storm which sank several 
ships, allegedly including the one bearing the gold paid to Charles by 
al-Mustansir. The Moslem accounts do not differ significantly from 
the European except to exaggerate the number of crusaders (40,000 
knightSn 100,000 archers, and a million foot-soldiers according to 
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lbn-abF-Zar\ reduced by [bn-Khaldun 10 o\G00 knights and 30,000 
men, whereas Strayer estimates the true total as about 10,000) and 
to display uncertainty on the cause of Louis's death (Ibn-Khaldun 
hesitates between fever and an arrow-wound but dismisses the tale, 
accepted by al-MaqrizI, that it was vaused by his avarice in grasping a 
jeweled sword-hilt which had been coated with poison). 

The re&ults of tlie crusade, so disastrous in the eyes of European 
chroniclerSj appeared a± a victory to the Mwlerns. Al-Mustansir 
announced to his subjects and his feUow sovereigns that he had 
succeeded in repelling a sacrilegious invasion of Moslem soil and had 
concluded an advantageous treaty; he suecessfuEly invited them to 
contribute to the indemnity , which he said was (en mule-loads of 
silver, though the treaty specifies 2 10,000 ounces of gold. To prevent 
a recurrence of the incident he ordered the walls of Carthage razed, 
and North Africa's first true crusade passed into history with far less 
effect on the victims than on the aggressors. 

The death of Muhammad al-Mustansir in 1277 led to dynastic 
complications which became involved with Aragonese politics and 
finally produced another crusade, Muhammad's son YaJ.iya J[ was 
acclaimed caliph with the epithet al-Wathiq (he who trusts m Allah )\ 
he continued on good terms with the Jtalian cities, with Angevin 
Sicily, and with James T of Majorca, antagonizing Peter I [I of Ara- 
gon h ' B brother and rlvaE of James and enemy of Charles of Anjou. 
Peter conspired with lbranim, a son of Yahya [ who was in exile in 
Spain t and in 1279 save him military and naval support in overthrow- 
ing his ineffectual nephew. Ibrahim forebore to assume caliphal 
dignities, contenting himself with his father's title al-amir. Peter, who 
had hoped to add a quasi-vassal Tunisia to the ring of allies he was 
erecting around Sidly T was disappointed by Ibrahim's independence 
and lack of subservience* and cast about for another potential sultan 
who would be more amenable to control. He found such a one In the 
governor of Constants, Abu-Bakr ibn-Musa h of the KEml tribe, 
usuaEly called Ibn-al-Waiir and agreed to support this man's ambi- 
tion to overthrow the yafsid by landing troops at Collo in April of 
1283. 

Peter then announced a crusade against the Saracens and made 

It Ptatert caoiplox African Mii ai« JUttrttitiied by BniUHhriu, SerMiiv WKnlait, I, 
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ostentatious preparations* but his plans were upset by the premature 
massacre Of the French in Sicily on March 30- He arrived at Collo on 
June 28 only to find that Lbn-al-Wasix's revolt* Starting on schedule t 
had already been suppressed by Ibrahim's energetic son J Abd-ai- 
'AjIz, governor of Bugia. He nevertheless stayed there several weeks, 
engaged in desultory fighting and looting, until he was ready, late in 
August, to accede to the request of the Sicilian insurgents to lead 
them against the hated Aneevins- He then departed, with the "cru- 
saders" he h*d presumably planned all alyng to use in Sicily, to eject 
Charles and establish a Catalan hegemony in the central Mediter- 
ranean, leaving North Africa almost undisturbed by his brief so- 
journ 19 

The next territory invaded by Chris (ian* was the island of Jerba, 
seized in 1234 as a fief by Roger de Lluria, Peter's Italian admiral, 10 
It later passed to some dissident Catalans from the Grand Company's 
Greek holdings and as. an alternately Christian and Moslem outlaw 
state would remain a pirate haunt and a source of unrest in the 
central Mediterranean until the Turkish conquest. 

Meanwhile the North African mainland had resumed its tripartite 
Berber existence yntrouhted by further crusading incursions. Marin id 
strength in Morocco increased steadily > enabling the sultans to im- 
pose then will on western Algeria and on Andalusia. For seven 
decades, from 1270 to 13*0, the Berber Marinids were involved in 
Spanish Moslem affairs, holding various fortified towns, meddling in 
the Nasrid succession, sending unruly nobles as "volunteers of the 
faith" to hold the frontier against Christian attempts at reconquest, 
and occasionally crossing to participate in person in the "holy war" 
(jihad) hy looting small towns or ravaging Spanish fields and or- 
chards. Despite the encomiums offered by Moslem chroniders these 
Mitrinid sultans accomplished little in Spain, and their definitive 
expulsion in J 340 following 4 Ali ibn-'Uthmln's catastrophic defeat at 
Tarifa merely deflected their ambitions eastward, but it was decisive, 
in assuring the Spanish, that no third Berber wave would overrun the 
reconquered territories and again deluy and endanger the final Chris- 
tian triumph. 

The steady interchange of persons and ideas between Andalusia 
and Moroccc] wEnch had started under the Mutibits and continued 

1?. Ibn-Khalduii ranrficdy liflk* due A/aJ&nM* *rnv*l ia [bn-nHVaaH'l/ewolt h hlL implies 
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without serious interruption for two and a half centuries from 1090 
to 1340, and which was to persist for two and a half more as a 
one-way flow southward until the final expulsion of the Moriscos in 
1609, served to strengthen and broaden Moroccan culture immea- 
surably by exposing it to the Influence of the advanced civilization 
developed by Moslems and Jews in Spain. 

The rivalry between the Zanatah dynasties of western Algeria and 
Morocco was too he?™ily weighted in favor of the Marinids. They 
besieged the Ziyanid capital, Tlemsen h at every opportunity, even 
building a rival city, Mansurah, adjacent to it so that the sieges might 
be conducted in comfort. Between 1271 and 1337 these efforts 
numbered eleven^ one of which lasted eight years, and was on the 
point of success when the Marinid sultan, Yusuf ibn-Ya'qub, was 
assassinated, and the last of which did succeed, resulting in the 
temporary suppression of Ziyaritd rule. The victor* 'AH. after his 
setback in Spain in 1340. moved eastward against r^afsid Tunisia and 
took the capital t but his dream of reestablishing a North African 
empire comparabJe to the Muwahhids 1 was shattered by the nomad 
Arabs, who overwhelmed his Berber army near Kihawan in 1 348 and 
sent him fleeing back to Morocco, where his son Paris had assumed 
control, A brief Ziyanid revival was stopped by Fans in 1352 n but 
the second attempt, in 1359> proved permanent, though the new 
ZiyShid ruler, Musa Ii ibn-Yusuf, repeatedly lost his capital to 
Marinid armies regaining it on their departure. 

The result of this onesided struggle was that Morocco and western 
Algeria came to differ sharply by 1394. Morocco had grown strong 
and prosperous, despite constant intradynastic struggles for the 
throne in which each contender intrigued and bid for Berber and 
Arab support Before 1358 these contests were adequately controlled 
by a series of strong sultsms-Ya'qub, Yusuf, +r Jthm£n n c Ali, and 
Faris-but after 1353 the accumulated wealth and power were dissi- 
pated by 4 free-for-all from which no single victor emerged to rebuild 
the nation, [n the last thirty-siK years of the crusading period fifteen 
sultans or major contenders; emerged „ and their fruitless warfare so 
weakened the country that its ports were doomed to fall easy victims 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to Spanish and Portuguese 
attacks, first merely raids, like that at Tetuan in [3°9, then actual 
conquests, commencing with Ceuta in 1415. 

Western Algeria was a perpetual battleground. Aside from the 
Marinid invasions there were incessant battles between Arab and 
Berber tribes and a running con test between Ziyinids and Hafsids for 
the possession of Algiers. In general the Ziy«nids ruled only the 
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capital city of 71emsen s exercising occasional control over the hinter- 
land by alliances with one group of nomads against another or by 
bribery, Tlemsen became a commercial center whose prosperity 
attracted Christian and Moslem merchants and was reflected in 
architectural and cultural eminence, but political and personal secur- 
ity was never attained. The rural economy became predominantly 
pastoral, and the only cities to rival Tlernsen were the ports of 
Algiers, Tcnes., and Gran. NominaJ tfafsid suzerainty was disowned 
by 'Uthman ibn- Yaghm urasan before 1 300 1 and he and his successor* 
constantly invited attack by intervening in rjftfsid and Marltiid rebel- 
lions and by invading eastern Algeria. After the interregnal years of 
I337H34& and 1352-1359 Musi If spent his (hirty-year reign in 
eluding the attacks of Marinid invaders and their Ziyanid puppets, as 
well as of his son 'Abd-ar-Ratman [1, who succeeded him in 13B9 
after two years of open rebellion, The new ruler had to repay 
Marinid favors by acknowledging the suzerainty of the reigning 
sultan, Ahmad ibn-fbrahTm, and the crusading period closed with a 
murderous scramble for the succession among his brothers, six of 
whom were to rule briefly-as were two sons and a ncphew-between 
1393 and 1431, when a seventh brother, Ahmad, would succeed in 
establishing himself for a thirty-one^year period. 

Tlius despite their differences the two Zanatah dynasties were 
stricken by the same fatal malady, intradynastic contentions for 
power in which each candidate sought nomad and urban support by 
unremitting intrigue in which neighboring rulers meddled opportu- 
nistically. In each case the result was to atomize the realm into 
confederations whose ephemeral ties were based on momentary 
self-interest or personaJ pique, thus rendering the ports helpless 
against impending Christian assaults and preventing the interior from 
being developed in an orderly manner. From this century of strife 
stemmed the great weakness which would become manifest after 
1400; from being a vital and prosperous competitor in the com- 
mercial and military affairs of the Mediterranean this region then 
commenced its long decline, accelerated during Turkish and Sharifian 
rule, to its recent subordinate position. 

These observations on Morocco and western Algeria apply almost 
unaltered to eastern Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripolitania, theoretically a 
single Hafsid realm, but subject to countless palace resolutions, 
provincial secessions, and nomad uprisings, all serving to weaken the 
state and diminish its prosperity, as well a-s to /ender it incapable of 
resisting eventual Christian and Turkish onslaughts. The 120-year 
intermission between the Tunisian crusades of 1270 and 1390 is 
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historically divisible into four rather unequal portions V The frat- 
ricidal warfare which had started after al-Mus,tansir's death in 1277 
continued until 13l8 h with such added implications as the 
two-year reign of the audacious impostor, Ahmad ibn-Marzuq. who 
impersonated the murdered son of af-Wathjti,. The characteristics of 
this period include the fragmentation of the flafsid realm into 
emirates- ruled from Tunis, Bugia, Constantinc h and Tripoli -and 
tribal domains in the smaller cities and the interior, the concession to 
the Arab nomads of ever-increasing privileges and immunities, and 
the gradual subordination of Moslems to Christians in Mediterranean 
power politics, marked by favorable treaties for Italians and Catalans 
and regular payments to Amgon from Tunisian customs receipts. 

This dismal situation was improved by AbO-Bakr II ibn Yabyl 
emir of Bugia h who in 1318 conquered Tunis; he spent fourteen years 
suppressing revolts, repelling invasions, and restoring order t and then 
ruled fourteen years longer over a IJafsid state which had been 
strengthened internally and externally, though lie could not avoid 
recognizing the preponderant military power of his MarTnid son-in- 
law *Ali. The next quarter-century, from AbuYBakr + s death in 1346 
to 1370 T was compounded of the same fragmentation and inter- 
necine warfare as the first , with the added menace of Marin id 
invasions, culminating in the short-lived conquests of Tunisia by ( Ali 
in 1347 and by his son Paris in 1357, Tripoli was sacked by the 
Genoese in 1355. The last twenty years, during which the Hafsid 
territory was united under Ahmad II ibn-Muharnmad h who in 1370 
succeeded in eliminating his opponents and reorganizing the realm, 
were comparable to Abu-Bakr's reign but were more prosperous and 
more independent because of the Marin id collapse. 

Throughout the whole period commercial and diplomatic relations 
were maintained with the Italian cities-Genoa and Venice t and Pisa 
until its eclipse in 1325-as well as with Marseilles, and with Aragon- 
Catalonia and its associated powers in Majorca and Sicily, These 
relations, described in numerous Jetters and treaties in Italian and 
Catalan archives, involved consulates, mutual indemnity for corsairs 1 
activities, safety and Freedom of worship for Christian merchants 
resident in North Africa, ransoming of prisoners, payment of "trib- 
ute" during period 3 of weakness, and occasional naval aid against the 
Ziyanids. During Ahniad's reign h however, a great increase in govern- 
mentally -approved piracy led to sharp protests and threats from 
Europe's maritime powers. 

2 1 - trims 5 twig, Bdrhiric orfftlfafc T, S3-] ?H, give j-j thougfitfuU detailed u£oitait of HjFiid 
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The political situation within North Africa in 1 390 can be sum- 
marized thus: flafsid Tunisia. Ttipolitania, and Numidia were stable 
and well governed under Ahmad; western Algeria under the ZiySrtid 
'Abd-ar-Rahman II was experiencing a brilliant but turbulent reac- 
tion aftet Musa T S to fig and adventurous reign; Morocco under Ahmad 
the Marihid was enjoying a short interlude of relative calm between 
fratricidal combats. Dealings with Moslem powers were amicable; 
Nasrid Granada, MamJuk Egypt {which controlled Cyrenaica), and 
the Sudan were Important commercially but not politically. The 
deterioration in Tunisian relations with France and Italy was offset 
by an improvement in those with Ara^on following the death in 
1387 of Peter IV, who had dreamt of conquering Tunisia, as had his 
predecessors in 12S2 and 1314. 

The 1390 crusade was conceived by CataJoinVs rival for maritime 
leadership, Genoa, as a secular enterprise to suppress the pirates 
based on Mahdia, 22 Irt 1388 the. same city had sent a fleet to retake 
the notorious island of Jerba from its Moslem proprietors, for the 
same eminently practical reason. There was little essentia] difference 
in the "Barbftry corsairs" under the twelfth-CtntUty Zirids, the four- 
teenth-century rjafsids, and the eigjiteenth-centujy beys and deys, or 
in the suppressive meaames adopted respectively by Normans of 
Sicily h by Genoese, and by European and American mercantile pow- 
ers. In order to secure French support the Genoese iate in 1389 sent 
envoys to king Charles VI with instructions to depict the proposed 
expedition as his sacred duty, to which he should contribute a 
commander and an army while Genoa would supply galleys and six 
thousand archers, as well as all necessary provisions. 

Charles Vi assented without enthusiasm, permitting up to fifteen 
thousand of his knights And squires to participate at their own 
expense. His maternal uncle Louis TI, duke of Bourbon, volunteered 
to command and was so designated- The crusading host included, 
besides the numerous French, contingents from England, Burgundy, 
Hainault h and Flanders, and a few Catalans to keep a sharp eye on 
Genoese schemes. The combined host met at a tiny island off the 
east coast of Tunisia and confirmed the selection of Mahdia as the 
object of attack. This had been the Genoese destination throughout, 

22, Tbe rtflntard modem .Recounts, dTDWJi jIitiusI eJlUrtly front Europe* 1 * wuras. ars 
Uhil Mircrt, "Un* tiipidibGD FralKaJW &1 ftlflfcle ill XIV C wide: Le s£ga dm WalbdJj 
Vim" des bodes Aiterarijitfj, XCVtl a«l>, 3J7-40fi t end jfcii S- AtijJa, TJte 

CrutsAe in tiie Later Middle Astt (Lor>don h 1938), pp. 3?6-l54, dfispiie jutb fflLnonjifMi 
u daiinx Urn Genoese erotuHj In November L390snd (wife wiling Abnud "Afcff-Balr." 
Set abu chapter I h above. 
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and presumably they convinced the genuine crusaders and. the duke 
of Bourbon by recalling its repeated capture by Christians in 1087 
and 1 148. 

A landing was, made, apparently unopposed , late in July I390\ on 
the isthmus which connects Mahdia with, the mainland, and a com- 
plete sea and land blockade was instituted, effectively isolating 
Mahdia -called Auffrioque (Africa) by the medieval Christians- for 
the duration of the crusade. The tactical position of the crusaders 
was excellent, as their flanks were covered by their fleet* their front 
was on the alert against sallies from the beleaguered town and 
repulsed the only such effort with ease, and their rear was protected 
by palisades against the Saracen cavalry. Provisions were ample, and 
were brought daily from the galleys offshore. The composition of 
their forces was good, with a relatively small force of trained fight- 
ing-men, mostly knights and archers, and apparently without horses. 
Discipline and morale were hish; this vrosade was unique in that it 
paid its own way in Europe and thus did not alienate the populace. 
The strategic position was less admirable, for the crusaders 1 siege 
equipment for taking so strongly fortified a city proved hopelessly 
inadequate, and so they had to rely on blockade, against which 
ampk supplies of food and water had been laid np in Mahdia. 

The Moslems 1 situation was also not unfavorable, Mahdia, besides 
being well fortified and well provisioned h was well garrisoned. Large 
contingents of cavalry were available to harass the crusaders, al- 
though Arabic histories do not confirm Christian assertions that the 
rulers of Ttemsen and Bugja brought sixty thousand cavalry to 
reinforce the Tunisians commanded by Ahmad'* brother and sons. 
Other Christian estimates of the enemy as comprising about forty 
thousand Tunisians are probably still much too hish. Avoiding battle, 
they skirmished constantly 1 wearing down the invaders who also 
suffered from the inevitable onslaughts of sickness h heat, and short- 
age- of fresh water. 

A determined assault on Mahdia having been repelled, both Tuni- 
sians and Genoese were wiJlinj; to negotiate, and a tentative agree- 
ment is said to have been reached by which a ten-year truce would be 
proclaimed and substantial payments would be made by Ahmad to 
the doge and commune of Genua. 23 Although Louis had asserted 
that the purpose of the crusade was to conciu&r rather than to evtort 

23. Q: Lu Lamb HH4 (h( CWTirmPHe of Cieno», Ihc chrcmjcLer'i natamtiit "nil dltt at 
cuffltiiJUiiC de Genet 1 ' ii JUaceplttde of silver in1r-rprc|)tiaLi p ifl fact bliidt miirfili Lhe 
f'lTGliJ flflfl A If)' 3. l^e t|(lET h wfcUc the- Axubi? xuujtex BiEn4:urt fiu nidi pay HG a ill, and f1uT14 
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gold, lie and his nobles ratified these terms and raised the siege after 
having maintained if about two months. On the return journey the 
crusaders were persuaded to further Genoese interests in Sardinia by 
replacing the Catalan garrisons of Cagliari and Ggliastra with Geno- 
ese; in Terracing which was captured and "en frosted to the Geno- 
ese;*' and in Picmbino, where a long-standing dispute was settled. 
The crusaders then returned home triumphant, having accomplished 
much for Genoa but nothing which might be construed as a legiri- 
mnte crusading purpose. 

The effects on Europe of this expedition were minor. Genoa's 
treaty with Tunisia was soon matched, except for the payment^ 
which were never collected, by similar treaties with Pisa T Venice > and 
Si^Hy. The enthusiasm of the returning, nobles helped recruit the 
major Crusade directed at Nicopolis in 1396, which in turn by its 
catastrophic defeat helped to discredit the anachronistic crusading 
idea still further. 2 * In historical perspective it was the last of a scries 
of attacks directed at Tunisia by pious crusaders in the misguided 
belief that success would weaken the Moslem position in the Egypt- 
Palestine-Syria region; it was midway in a long series of practical 
expeditions- to suppress piracy. Future Christian attacks were to be 
of a different type, Spanish and Portuguese efforts to make perma- 
nent secular conquests. The effect on North Africa was insignificant. 
Mahdia was scarcely damaged and quickly repaired i the military 
power of the ^at^ids was not perceptibly diminished ; any gold paid 
was not enough to affect the economy adversely l piracy was not 
suppressed. 

During the final four years between 1390 and the end of lbn- 
Kh&ldihVs narrative ail thrte Berber rulers were replaced. AhrnfllJ the 
fjafsid died in 1 394 and was succeeded by his son 4 Abd-al-'AzTz, who 
had distinguished himself against the crusaders and whose forty-year 
reign would further enhance Hafsid power and prosperity. The dy- 
nasty was not to be definitively overthrown until J 574- The Ziyanid 
H Abd-ar-Rabrnan II died in 1393, and his death precipitated a long 
period of struggles frum which the dynasty was to recover slowly> 
surviving until 1556. The similar warfare in Morocco following the 
death of Ahmad the Marinid in 1393 was to prove fatal to that 
dynasty, once the strongest of the Muwahhids 1 inheritors. In 1465 
they were to give way to the Wattasids. who had actually exercised 
power since 1420, Only one generation after the end of the crusading 
period, and the Waftasids themselves would predecease thr neighbor 
ing dynasties, their final overthrow coming in 1554. 

24. S« diapler I h »twvs. 
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The astonishing ability of these Berber dynasties so weak and so 
lacking in family loyalty or theological endorsement, to retain the 
thrones of their turbulent nations for two or three centuries has a 
fourfold explanation. No external aggressor sufficiently powerful to 
subdue them bad arisen, for France t Spain > and the Ottoman empire 
were all engaged in consolidating their realms and eliminating neigh- 
boring enemies, and ligypt had served as a shield against the Mongols 
who twice overran most of the central Islamic world. No new 
religious movement had swept over the Berbers and united them in 
opposition to the existing governments> as had the Fating* Murablt, 
and Muwahhid dogmas and indeed North African Moslems had 
become less susceptible to religious motivations simultaneously with 
their European Christian foes. No adequate intellectual or emotional 
challenge had developed to shake the universal popular acceptance Of 
the dynastic concept, so that every rebellious tribe or clique sought, 
and easily found, a dissident member of the ruling house to serve as 
their figurehead, to be crowned or cast aside as fortune and policy 
dictated; in the sixteenth century the Spaniards and Turks would 
likewise find subservient Hafsid and Ziyanid puppet princes to lend a 
spurious aurs of legitimacy to the rival invading factions. 

To these three negative reasoiis must be added one more positive: 
within each dynasty there occasionally appeared capable ruler? who 
would succeed in eliminating rivals, subduing nomad revolts, repel- 
ling invasions, and creating' stable and prosperous regimes. A series of 
such men among the Marinids ruled from 125S to 135S; a similar 
series of Hafsid sultans held power from 1370 to 14*8; the Zjyinids 
produced several capable individuate like Yaghmurasan rather than a 
consecutive series of strong reigns, but were relatively strongest late 
in the fifteenth century. 

The outstanding characteristic of the political history of late medi- 
eval North Africa can thus be identified as the extraordinary impor- 
tance of the ruler's personal ability. The political tensions between 
Arabs and Berbers, urban merchants and pastorat nomads, indigenous 
nobles and refugees from Andalusia^ theologians and eouriiers, could 
be resolved by a skillful and determined sultan, but would severely 
penalize incompetence or indecision. The resources of each state 
ivcre sufficient to repel invasions and maintain the integrity of the 
realm only if properly exploited by a single intelligence; if misused or 
dissipated by internal rivalries they proved inadequate. This emphasis 
on individual capability contrasts sharply with the Byzantine and 
Ottoman empires and with Mamluk rigypt, whose institutions and 
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administration were effective in minimizing the harm a weak ruler or 
a contest for the throne could do the state. 

During the entire 345-ycar period Morocco can be seen to have 
reached its maximum power on three occasions h under the Murabits 
about H00 n the Muwahhids about J 180, and the Marinids about 
1350, and to have started immediately thereafter on its rapid and 
permanent decline. Tunisia after its initial devastation had experi- 
enued several alternations of prosperity and instability s as well as 
occasional ephemeral invasions, but finished at it? sttongest. Aljseria h 
divided and disputed t had never rivaled its neighbors, as it was 
destined 10 do in modern times. North Africa as i nvhole T however, 
was by 1394 far fess powerful in relation to either Europe or the 
Moslem Near East than it had been in 1049 n because of its failure to 
share in (heir progress. 
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X o divide the history of the M&mluk empire at 1 291 , the year of 
the decisive victory at Aen; over the last crusaders on the l*aiestme 
littoral, is convenient, and perhaps as sound. v$ any such choice can 
be h though chronologically this date dc-nlarcate& two periods of most 
uneven length within the span (1 250— 1 S 1 7) of Mamluk hegemony in 
the Near East. 1 The reason for the tome what arbitrary choice, 
however, is of course Egypt + s relationship to the crusades, which 
after 1291 went into a rather drastic decline both in and outside 
Europe, so that many years were to elapse before a crusading 
expedition on the old scale would he recorded in Mamluk anrtate- 

Tne succumbing of the last strongholds of the crusaders in Syria 
was a momentous event , for both Europe and the Near East It was 
the final termination of the "debate of the world" according to 
Gibbon, as well as to some later historians. Yet plenty of wars were 
to take place in the Near East and southeastern Europe, including 
several crusades and counter-crusades* while a vast diverse literature, 

TTifc Arabic dirtWlitfK Of a]-MM(rET Utfffl* flWflfM K matt/at fSnwot nt-m iWlfl*, ed. M. M. 
Zifld? [fiiin, LV56-)) aitd abU-L-MaliaalLj Db-Jl'Taahri-Blpdl Wn-mijutrt t/l-SShPak fl nwlffc 
Mist- vmJJUbhvh, td. 1>j tlw »utl of llie National Library in Cabo [] I V iJfi. h l*M-]9S01 h 
paction* ed. [1909- 1 93*] utd in.m. 1 1 95^-1957 1 by W.Pbppor at teittley), used for the 
wrliw^ chatflcf OKi Mamtok: suttans (□ 1393, which appeared irt volume II oJ rtiitworik 
(pp. 7l5-7i8) h remain primary *HUW material rnr the period a/ter 1 2*1. To these mutt be 
added (he cluoaicte of Ibn-lyas, Bada'i' at-oAm /t waqfY oit-ditftfr {SHUSn an4 Tatnnbwlh 
fur Ubt fatal dc**dei of NamJiPtt history atwl be?™a. Mods™ w*wlu iit Eujopchu lmjiia£=i 
Ifidiule tfioae bjr G, Wisi, A. V- Porialt, J'. K. Mini tired Ja whinac I] (p. 7JS) h as well * 

C. Hwatl , ftataire cJei Jraier (2 m]i. L Parib r I SI 1-1$ 13), and C . W|et, L '^ftyptc atvbe d« ta 

njiKfuiit arate A catujulie <titQmat\e r 643-15} 7(2jkJ ti., Parit, 1944}- This chapter ma 
edJled nfter the miUuui's ifcalh bj> Hury Wl HtUld. 

1. On ifce flnaJ daye of the Latin states in Syri?, S» vatuma II of 1hi&wo[k h pp, 
753^755. The Modem ?hrcniel=r? divide Jrtamiulc pctJod Into b Tnrti* (flurilw 
d-ifo-flfr, I2SO-lH2)artd BtircBHiaji i/tontai al-forfut, 1382-1517) pbss*- 
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suggesting ways, and means of resuscitating the old crusading flame, 
was debated in various European courts. 2 

Fur the- Mamluk sultanate itself, the fall of Acre was no more than 
another major step toward the eventual elimination of the militant, 
Hl in ridel" Frank from the world of Islam. In December 1293, after 
destroying the other crusading strongholds in Syria, al-Ashraf Khafil, 
the victor of Acre, was brutally murdered, less than three years after 
hg had been hailed in Cairo as a liberator. As Khalil left only a 
daughter, no recourse was necessary to the usual Mamluk tragi- 
comedy of installing a son of the deceased sultan on the throne, until 
the most acceptable among the Mamluk oligarchy was ready to 
usurp it. Yet the Mamluk leaders proceeded to set up KhaJJTs 
step-brother, an-Nasir Muhammad, a boy eight years of age h whom 
they later twice deposed, but then twice reinstalled t alternately 
with three other sultans from the powerful Mamluk ranks, all in 
less than twenty years. Such strange caprice reflects the sheer in- 
ability of the Manlluk emirs to leave any one of themselves in the 
sultanate for Jong undisturbed, once a chance to oust him pre- 
sented itself. 

[t was in the year 1310 that an-Na'sir began his third reign, in an 
ugly frame of mind, understandable after the vicissitudes of the 
previous seventeen years. Whatever kindly traits he might have devel- 
oped in his youth had been soured and embittered by his unhappy 
experiences, when he was used as a mere pawn in the Mam Ink game 
of making and unmaking sultans at pleasure, "Though only in his 
twenty- fifth year/' wrote Lane-Poole, "lie was already a cynic, a 
double dealer, and thirsty to revenge the miseries of his boyhood and 
youth, and to free himself entirely from the interference of the 
powerful emirs. He managed It by trickery and deceit ," J with a 
teclinique of delaying action to Strike down an enemy until the latter 
was least expecting it." Yet lie proved himself to be an able and 
calculating administrator. He was especially interested in the eco- 
nomic development of the Mamluk empjre > preferring a commercial 
treaty to a patched battle, a devious diplomatic success to a victori- 
ous campaign, a thoroughbred horse to a huge sum of money> and an 
architectural gem of a palace to amassed gold. In some respects he 
could be likened to Louis XL king of France in the fifteenth century, 

J r £te A- 5- Aiiya, The CkjsuJ^ In the Later MJrffe Agv (Lafldun, 193B) r pp. 
and aUQKt, ctiaptoi E- 
t. S. Larf"P(K>]E, A Hinofy of Etypi in the Middtc Ag « (Lcridad, ]?14), {/, 30t- 
4. A>MaqiLiJ, A trsuluk (cd. ZJadii), It. part 3, 
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despite vast differences in background, outlook, and institutional 
errvironmenL 

An-Nasir Muhammad ruled with a velvet-gloved but iron hand 
until his death in 1341, and his uninterrupted third reign might well 
be considered the Indian summer of the whole Bah a Mamluk period, 
especially in Egypt. This remarkable reign should not be judged 
merely by its length, but by its general prosperity the absence of 
great wars, wide patrunafifl of learned men, high prestige in Europe 
and Asia, and extraordinary luxuriance in every aspect of court life 
in Cairo, Jn his enthusiasm for architecture, art, and art objects, 
an-Najir Muhammad had no rival, and his Mamluk emits vainly 
emulated his aesthetic tastes. Thfc brilliance continued in an after- 
glow even under his puppet successors, for the next forty-nine years, 
during which the court remained as refined and lavish as ever, and 
exquisite mosques and palaces were built, thanks to vast revenues 
front international trade, and to improved methods in agriculture, 
which had been introduced into Egypt and Syria by an-Nasir Muham- 
mad himself. 

Of the twelve Bahri successors of an-Nasir Muhammad, eight were 
his sons, two his grandsons, and two ii is great-grandsons. It looked as 
if some hereditary principle was being progressively established t to 
supplant the time-honored method of keeping die son of a deceased 
sultan only as long as wafr expedient for MamJuk manipulations. 
These descendants of an-Nasir Muhammad, not unlike the later 
Merovingians of early medieval France h and for the same reasons h 
rapidly succeeded one another on the throne of the Mamluk empire* 
but can not be said to have ruled. The reins of power were in the 
hands of the Mamluk emirs and their barrack factions of al- 
Bahnyah* and al-BurjTyah,* until the leader of the latter party, 
Barkuk by name, removed the last of the line of an-Nasir Muhammad 
in 1390, and became the first sultan of the EurjT, or Circassian, 
Mamluk dynasty. 

Three events of varied importance and significance took place 
during those forty-nine years. First was the pestilence, known as the 
BLack Death, which, coupled with cattle murrain and fruit disease, 
played havoc with the population of Egypt and the entire Near East 
from 1348 to 1350. causing appalling loss of life everywhere. 
Secondly, after a tong respite from LTusading warfare, a considerable 

i. ™tu™ Tl oJ IfiiLWQrfc, p. TJS. 

6- TTir weird "fiuiji" mcRn; ,L oF the ci(H<3eL" at Cairu, ufiorc mdlan KJaVUfi had qiliricral 
a nsciion oF hjiMamluki, mostly Circjniuni. 
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fleet consisting of Cypriote h Rhodian h Venetian, and Genoese ships, 
carrying in army with, discordant loyalties attached Alexandria in 
the: autumn of 13^5. It was led by Peter 1 <Je Lusignan, king of 
Cyprus, and founder of the Order of the Sword for the delivery of 
Jerusalem. Alexandria was seized , sacked, and plundered for about a 
week, during which neither Moslem, nor Jew, nor Christian was 
spared. The fleet sailed away with about five thousand men and 
women of all three creeds, and h according to a Moslem eye-witness 
account, seventy of the crusading sliips were full to the brim with 
rich plunder 7 Lengthy peace negotiations ensued, which were inter- 
rupted h now and. again, by Cypriote naval raids on the coasts of Syria 
and Egypt. These raids were intended to bring pressure upon the 
sultan, until peace was made between Cyprus and the Mamluk 
sultanate, in I37Q> with the mediation of the Italian republics of 
Genoa and Venice. 1 The third event concerned the Christian king- 
dom of Lesser Armenia, in Cilicia. This kingdom seldom failed to 
give valuable support to the erusaders in the east even against the 
Byzantine empire, and was thus a constant target of Mamluk invasion 
in the thirteenth century- After the fall of Acre it became the next 
objective of the Mamluk sultans, and its towns h such as Adana, 
Tarsus, Mamistra, and Sis> the capital, were destroyed one after the 
other by Mamluk armies. It was finally conquered in 1375 by the 
emir of Aleppo in the name of sultan Sha'ban, and the country was 
divided among feudaE lords. Its last king, Leon VI, was carried off as 
a prisoner of war to the citadel Of Cairo, where he remained in 
captivity until his ransom was paid by rJie church, in 1382. 5 

A threat of greater magnitude than the new Burji dynasty could 
easily withstand was ominously brewing in the heart of west Central 
Asia. Barkufc was put severely to the test, in the closing years of the 
fourteenth century, when the terrible Timur Lenk (Tamerlane)* fresh 
from his stupendous conquests {n rrtdii > appeared to be intent upon 
another bout of destruction > threatening the inhabitants of both 
Syria and Egypt with extermination, after having marched roughshod 
through Mesopotamia and sacked Baghdad, Sultan Barkuk was not 
found wanting in courage but rose valiantly to the impending men- 
ace, showing a firm defiance of the vituperations of the approaching 
invader, despite an unfavorable political situation inside the Mamluk 

7. S Ee Ariya, op tit. . pp. 341 , 34 7 h 349-3*9, and *tx>™ h pp. 15-1 8. 
%. Ibid., pp. 371-37*- 

9. ibid., pp. 11, 15 ; of- C. Towmanofr, "Ai™™ *nd Gtucpn" Iti Gsmfiriffe* Mtdi&vl 
Mttary. ]V-] (|f«J h SJ7. 
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empire because of the recent change of dynasty. First. Bark uk joined 
the northern princes, including the Ottoman Bayazid I and the 
Turkish "Monjeol" Toktamish of the eastern Ktpchaks and the Gold- 
en Horde on the Volga, in a general league of reliance. He even had 
sufficient hardihood to give ref jge, in Cairo, to the expelled sultan of 
Baghdad, Ahmad the Jaiayirid. When eventually Timur sent an em- 
bassy to Egypt, to open negotiations for peace on terms of virtual 
Mongol supremacy, Barkuk executed the envoys, in imitation per- 
Imps of sultan Kutuz in like circumstances, on the eve of the battle of 
'Ain J33ut |C Manduk troups were then mustered in great numbers at 
Bira on the Euphrates, scene of several previous Mamluk victories 
wtT tlit Mongols,. Timur was then fully occupied in Georgia, far to 
the north, against Tok tarnish, the most formidable of his enemies, 
and Barkuk died Jn June 1 399, before proving his prowess against the 
Mongols. 

Faraj, the eldest of Barkuk '9 three surviving sons,, immediately 
succeeded to the throne. His mother was a Greek, as was the mother 
of his commander-in-chief (alabek) Tayhriberdi, the father of the 
historian abu-l Mahasin. Sultan Faraj was only thirteen years old, but 
he had to step quickly into his fathers shoes, and march to Syria at 
the close of 1400 to eheek the fearful Timur, who had swooped 
southward* sacked Aleppo, and seemed about to ieize Damascus. A 
fierce battle raged north of Damascus, where the Mamluk army was 
repulsed after some initial success, and sultan Faraj withdrew in haste 
to Cairo, leaving his, army to its fate, Damascus surrendered on terms, 
which the historian [bn-Khuldijn was instrumental in extracting from 
the usually unyielding Timur. Nevertheless, the Syrian capital was 
subjected to Mongol ferocity, and the whole of Syria was savagely 
mined. Sultan Faraj, who certainly was too young to be any match 
for the situation, lived in mortal fear of Timur's next move in this 
campaign of devastation. But the MongoEs were diverted t luckily for 
Faraj, toward Asia Minor, where Timur utterly defeated the Otto- 
man army at the bat He of Ankara in 1402- The Ottoman power 
seemed, at the time, to be irreparably hroken, especially as sultan 
Bayazid L had been captured and ww thereafter dragged in the 
conqueror's train. Faraj, who had already taken to drinking and 
other unworthy pursuits, meekly consented to the terms demanded 
of him by Timui's envoys in 14(13, and even agreed to strike coins in 
the conqueror's name, as proof of his subservience. Timur> however^ 

1Q. See volume [I of tbu work, p. 745. Alth.«jg]i Toning liEidei djc [cforctd to .u 
M-^nfijIi r<w CDiYuanLum, Ibcr wett chieTCv Turkidi, tfiaufil Tcraur daunud descent frara 
tatghk KJttflltW belpw, p. S44. 
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never went beyond Damascus in Syria, nor did his control over Egypt 
exceed obsequious personal prestations of the boy sultan. 

These humiliating proceedings on the part of Faraj, however eo&t 
him any chance of continuing to hold the throne. This was at best 
tenuous, in view of the inveterate Mamluk attitude toward sons of 
deceased sultana. It as solely because of the protracted struggle for 
power among the leading emirs, in both Egypt and Syria, that Fara] 
was left to his immoralities for a number of years, though his reign 
was interrupted by the brief sultanate of 'Abd-al-'AzTz al-Mansur 
(1405-1406). Finally he was deposed and executed, in May 1412, on 
substantiated cliarges of notorious debauchery and uxoricide. One of 
the two most powerful emirs, called Shaikh, after fighting so long 
ami so violently for the throne, was ultimately able to succeed; he 
was a drunkard, notorious for hi* excesses, yet he built himself a 
beautiful masque. 

For the next ten years Cairo witnessed nine stormy reigns, three of 
which ended within the spin of 1421. Tne year 1422 might well, 
therefore, be considered the beginning of established rule, being the 
year in which Barsbey -the strongest, though not the best* Of the 
Circassian Mamluk dynasty-came to the throne. Needless to say, 
sultan Barsbey achieved the throne at the consummation of the usual 
Mamluk drama following a royal demise. He had witnessed the 
installation and brief reign (January- August 142 1) of a minor sultan, 
Ahmad son of Shaikh, with a leading emir named Tatar acting as 
regent. This had been followed by the still briefer reign of Tatar 
himself (August-November 1421), who was succeeded in turn by his 
own infant son Muhammad, under the joint regency of two rising 
emirs, Barsbey and Janibek as-^ufL Almost equally brief was the 
duration of this reign (November 1 421 -April 1422): the child was 
dethroned as usual to make room for Barsbey, 

It is to be remarked, however, that despite this chronic feature of 
Mamluk Circassian rule in Egypt, the internal liistory of the country, 
reign after reign* was SO singularly consistent that a full study of the 
main outline of the policy of any one sultan suffices to give a good 
picture of them all. Thus a sultan would signalize his accession by 
rewarding the emirs of the faction, or factions* upon whose shoulders 
he had climbed to the throne. This would entail, besides the succes- 
sion largess* a series of sometimes- wholesale dismissals of lukewarm 
or disgruntled emirs from office, to find room for the others; this in 
rum would lead to disaffection or rebellion, which usually lasted for 
many years. On his accession, too, the sultan would seek to render 
his position secure by purchasing new slaves and enroling them in his 
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private army corps, the sultanTyah Mamluks. These new recruits 
(known as the filban or fl/fofr), unlike the disciplined youngsters °f 
the previous Mamluk dynasty, were mostly adults at time of pur- 
cJid.se, and soon became unruly pests and a public nuisance, even to 
the sultan himself. Their perpetual conflicts with the factions of the 
older Mamtuks, their street fights^, and their unbridled license often 
produced a reign of terror, and Egypt suffered grievously indeed at 
their ruthless hands. As a foreign soldiery, of course, neither they nor 
the older corps of the army had any compassion for the afflicted, 
populace, and so debauched were these domineering slaves that even 
Barsbey, the strongest of the Circassian sultans, was powerless to 
restrain them. Moreover, the B^ernrnerit as a. whole was corrupt, and 
justice was sold to the highest bidder. 

Yet in spite of constant conspiracy at every succession h with all the 
chaos it produced afterward, and notwithstanding the violence of 
Mamluk factions and the incurable corruption of the government h 
the Circassian sultans contrived not only to preserve the power of 
Egypt, but even to enlarge its dominions and greatly extend its 
foreign trade in the Re<J and Mediterranean seas. They continued to 
hold Syria as far as Melitene, and maintained a less stringent suzer- 
ainty over the Hej&j, and over the congeries of beduin tribes and 
Turkoman tlans in Syria and along the Syrian frontier. They stood 
up dflUit fleshly to the threats and vituperations of Timur's son Shah 
Rulsh, who considered himself the most powerful Moslem monarch 
of his time. They conquered Cyprus in 1426 with a fleet of galleys 
built at the pott Of BuJIq, recently risen from the Nile; similar 
attempts upon Rhodes were successfully repelled by the valiant 
Knights Hospitaller of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 11 They 
fought several campaigns in Asia Minor, where for a time they 
secured the submission of the proud emir of Kara man, They even 
braved the wrath of the terrible Mehmed II, the Ottoman sultan, and 
during the reign of his successor, Bayazid II, they defeated the 
Turkish armies three times in the course of a prolonged campaign 
lasting from I4£e" to 1491, They drew up trade agreements with 
most countries of southern and southwestern Europe as far as Brit- 
tany, and when they launched their naval campaign against the 
Portuguese in India, the Venetian republic gave them moral support 
and all the guidance possible. Its own prosperity was then at stake, 
for its vast commerce with Europe depended largely on unintei> 
rupted supplies of oriental produce, from the markets of Damascus 
and Alexandria, 
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It would seem impossible to associate these achievements with a 
system of government at the head of which the reigning sultan, 
however strong or adroit, was in reality at the mercy of a factious 
oligarchy of envious emirs, who held all the military commands and 
governorships as well a* the ooiurt offices, and each of whom was a 
veritable sultan in miniature. But the explanations of this strange 
anomaly arc not fat to seek; first, infamous as was their government, 
and apparently suicidal as were their mutual jealousies Uie Mamluks 
from the sultan downward were a splendid soldiery, evidently pos- 
sessed of the faculty of collective self-preservation. They knew how 
to keep their own quarrels to themselves, and invited neither the 
Egyptians, nor the beduins of the provinces, not least of all the 
forces of a foreign neighbor, to intervene in their private dissen- 
sions. 12 A few rebellious emirs did break the rule by seckiny refuge 
abroad, stirring up border troubles for the ruling sultan with the aid 
of foreign adventurers, but on the whole the princes of the surround- 
ing countries refused to give countenance to such emirs, and pre- 
ferred to live in peace with the occupants of the Mamluk throne. 

Moreover, though the government was corrupt, and offices were 
sold or farmed, the sultan had! at his disposal a highiy developed 
administrative machinery, which had the virtue of" continuity, and 
which went on working independently in spite gf .unrounding tur- 
moil. Even the troubles of the reign of a minor or a feeble sultan 
made no great inroads on its efficiency, especially as its functionaries 
were Egyptians or Syrians of all creed s, who had no interest in the 
jealousies and petty rivalries of their quarrelsome masters. Thirdly, 
the mass of the Egyptian population was docile and peace-loving. 
Indeed, the Egyptians gave their foreign masters no serious trouble, 
hut were reconciled to cultivating the Land, paying the oppressive 
taxes, and manufacturing the magnificent robes and other articles of 
luxury which the suitan and the emirs required. Thus not only were 
they a positive asset and a source of revenue, but their docility 
enabled the suttans to embark upon schemes Of foreign war and 
aggression- Not so docile were the law-breaking beduins of the 
provinces, who constituted s real danger to Mamtuk rule, although, 
like the Egyptians themselves, they contributed to the ranks of the 
militia, which often accompanied the Mamluk army on foreign 
military expeditions. Fourthly, besides the immense revenues which 
the sultan drew from the various sources of taxation, his coffers were 
continually overflowing with vast sums of money that poured in 
through the customs stations between Jidda and Alexandria on the 
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main high road of Indo-European Lommejce, Thus alongside the 
disruptive tendencies, for which the military oligarchy was responsi- 
ble, the Mamluk sultanate [Assessed many elements of stability, 
which supplied it with considerable resources Jn money, men, and 
material, and made it a power to be reckoned with in southern 
Europe and the Near East. 

It has already been remarked that every adult Burpl Mamluk sultan 
began his career as. a slave. Sultan Barsbey wu originally bought by a 
governor of Melitene named Dukmak. by whom he was presented as 
a gift to sultan Barkuk, first ruler of the Circassian line. Barsbey was 
thus enrolled among the Mamhiks of the latter, and after his enfran- 
chisement began to work his way up from rank to rank until he 
became governor of Tripoli, and some time afterward dawatdar 
{private secretary) to sultan Tatar in Cairo. Tatar died soon after- 
ward , having designated! his minor son Muhammad for the succession, 
with Barsbey as fata (tutor), and the emir Janibek as-$iifi as 
regent- Barsbey was determined to become sultan, and aft&r dispos- 
ing of Janibek, whom he threw into prison with other enemies and 
doubtful friends, he deposed his benefactor's son, and ascended the 
throne in April 1412. Having thus completely exlinguislied his oppo- 
nents, Barsbey felt so secure as to dispense with the distribution of 
the customary accession largess to the royal Mamluks* but then 
began, nevertheless, to play for popularity. First he ordered that 
persons approaching his person should only kiss his hand, or merely 
bow, instead of performing the elaborate genuflection and the kissing 
of the ground as theretofore. Then he issued an edict depriving all 
non-Moslem government officials of their posts, but it was soon 
discovered that some of the departments could not be operated 
without them, and the Order was simply left in abeyance. 

For the ne^t year and a lialf quiet prevailed throughout tht 
Mamluk empire, except for the rebellions of the governors of Saffld 
and BehesnJ in Syria, who were soon routed and replaced. But in 
August 1 423 Barsbey and his empire shook with the news of the 
escape of the sultan^ arch-rival JanibeJc as-JuTI from his prison in 
Alexandria- Barsbey arrested and banished many suspected partisans 
of the vanished emir, and began to suspect many of his own friends, 
but neither persecution nor search could produce the dangerous rival; 
it was not till 1435 that his whereabouts became known. Even then 
the sultan was unable to seize him h for tie had taken refuge with 
Turkoman enemies beyond the border. 

Shortly after the escape of Janibek, Barsbey found himself con- 
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fronted with a menacing variety yf external problems, including the 
rebellion of the governor of Damascus, the depredations of Prankish 
pirates on the Mediterranean coast of Egypt, and the denying of 
allegiance by the shafif of Mecca, Hasan ibn-'Ajlan. First he sent an 
expedition with » new governor for Damascus, named Sudun; as soon 
as the news reached him that the rebel was defeated and incarcerated 
in the citadel of the Syrian capital* he turned his attention to the 
other two problems- He resolved to put down the FrankisJi pirates by 
depriving them of their base* the island of Cyprus, and after two 
successful expeditions, he vigorously prosecuted his efforts to obtain 
permanent control of the island. '* A strong army from Egypt and 
Syria, supported by a formidable fleet from both countries, was 
dispatched in 1426. Limassol, Lamaca, and Nicosia, the capital, 
were seized, and tlie king of Cyprus ianus de Lusignan, was taken 
prisoner. He was brought in triumph to the citadel of Cairo, but 
eventually released for a high ransom, after becoming a tributary 
vassal of the Mamluk sultanate. Two years earlier Hasan ibn-'Ajlan, 
the sharif of Mecca, was subdued and the supremacy of Egypt over 
the holy city and its seaport Jidda was restored, ffasan himself 
traveled to Cairo, in the company of the pilgrim caravan and the 
army that had been sent against him. There he assured Barsbey of his 
allegiance to the MamEuk throne, and consented to pay an annual 
tribute of 30,000 dinars; he was kept in Cairo as an honored hostage 
until the first instalment was paid. 

Before the Mamluk army had left Mecca a convoy of Indian 
merchant shipping had sailed into the port of Jidda, after its captain 
had been assured by the Mamluk general in command that it would 
be accorded all facilities for trade H now that the port had come under 
the benign au±ority of Mamluk rule. Until then Aden in the Yemen 
had been the first Red Sea port fur all Indian trade, but driven 
thence by oppressive treatment and eccentric exactions, oriental 
merchants suddenly found a better emporium at Jidda. A specia] 
office was created in Cairo, and its holder, the shadtt (inspector) of 
Jidda, repaired there annually to receive the immense customs duties 
that were willingly paid at the rate of ten percent ad valorem on all 
imports. Not content with this new source of revenue, Barsbey 
assumed a monopoly of many sorts- of commerce including all 
eastern spices and such home-produced articles as sugar-measures 
which caused prices to become prohibitive even to European mer- 
chants, who were always ready to buy the luxuries of the cast. This 
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led to complaints and reprisals by the Venetian republic, as well as 
by the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon-Catalonia, 

Besides interfering with trade Barsbey meddled with the coinage, 
altering the rate of exchange of gold and silver to his own advantage, 
and putting foreign money out of circulation so that he might buy it 
cheaply and then readmit it., to the extreme annoyance and loss of 
the merchants, native and foreign. The population, too, were galled 
by the sultan's rapacious methods of making money to satisfy his 
unbounded extravagance. The liJgh price of sugar was most resented, 
because it was widely used as a remedy against the recurrent plague. 
But when the monopoly was- extended to such necessities as meat 
and gn«n h and the free sale of cattle was forbidden, the resulting 
shortages led to famine in many parts of Egypt Still worse were the 
outrages of the uncontrolled and wayward Mamluk soldiery, who 
mishandled the people and treated tfie women so insolently that the 
latter had to be forbidden to appear in the stree ls- 

[n Slyria. the system of monopolies brought similar hardships to 
both merchants and common people, but the country remained free 
from rebellious governors, and the pcopJe were at least spared the 
troublesome outrages of the soldiery. Since 1429, however, the 
Syrian roads had witnessed several military operations directed 
against the Turkomans, In the background was Shah Rukh, who was 
exasperated by the flat refusal of the sultan to allow him to share in 
the clothing of the Ka L bah jn Mecca. He therefore supported Kara 
Yoluk h chief of the White Sheep Turkomans* aaainst w.huse forces 
Barsbey had to fight continually, and even marched in person in 
1432. The princes of the Uhii-l-Qadr, who were the sultan 1 s vassals, 
were also a source of trouble, as they had given harbor to Barsbey + s 
bitter enemy, the escaped Janibek. In the end, however, Barsbey was 
victorious; Kara Yoluk was killed in 1435 in a battle with the chief 
of another Turkoman tribe called the Black Sheep, Janibck was slain, 
and the Dhu-I-Qadr were finally subdued. 

Barsbey did not long survive a success whieh the historian al-Maqrizi 
thought to have been totally undeserved. M He died unregretted in 
J tint: 1438, sifter he had appointed his fourteen-year-old son Yusuf as 
hi? successor, and an emir named Jakmak as regent. Barsbey had 
been a stem ruler, and the outward tranquillity of both Egypt and 
Syria was no proof of corresponding prosperity. His conquest of 
Cyprus had pleased his Mamluks, and his monojwlres had filled their 
pockets with ill-gotten gain, but the people had suffered during the 
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sixteen years of his reign* and Egypt was often in a state of famine 
even in years of plenty. 

Yusuf* the new sultan,, occupied Hit throne for but ninety- four 
days, during which the regent Jakmak gathered all power into his 
hands: he was ultimately proclaimed sultan in September 1438, after 
his nomination to the dignity by a blundering and impetuous emir 
named Kirkmas, who had been plotting to obtain the sultanate for 
himself The deposed Yusuf was imprisoned at the citadel in Cairo, 
and Kirkmas was given (lie office of atabek, which Jakmak had held 
with the regency. Kiikrnas accepted the office without apparent 
demur h but, unable to dissimulate longer, he seized thr first opportu* 
nity which offered itself to besiege the sultan at the c-itadcL Htwa* 
defeated* however, and after liis surrender Jakmak sent him in chains 
to Alexandria, where lie was condemned to death by the doctors of 
law,, and publicly beheaded with a blunt sword, in December 143& r 
The Mamluks who had supported him in the rebellion were now 
seised in great numbers ;, some of them were imprisoned and others 
were banished to distant oases in Upper Egypt. Thus all opposition in 
Cairo was completely quelled, but soon afterward Jakmftk was faced 
by a joint rebellion of the governors of Aieppo and Damascus, who 
had declared for the deposed Yilsiif only to further their own ends, 
Jakmak derided tu march in person at the head of an expedition 
against them* but before he had made preparations, young Yusuf 
escaped from the citadel disguised as a scullion, Jakmak was greatly 
disconcerted, especially as the news reached him from Upper Egypt 
(hat a part of the troops lie had dispatched against the beduins there 
had been won over by YusuTs supporters. Eventually, however 
Jakmak triumphed over all his difficulties, and emerged unscathed. 
Yusuf was discovered in April 1 439; contrary to all expectations the 
sultan treated him well, sending him to Alexandria, where he whs 
kept under a mild form of custody which did not prevent him from 
indulging in pious studies. Fn the course of the following month the 
governors of Damascus and Aleppo were finally defeated and put to 
death* with many of their followers. Shortly before the arrest of 
Yusuf trouble amtjng the tryeps in Upper Egypt liad vanished. 

Like his predecessor Barsbey* sultan Jakmak wished to chastise the 
Christians, whose freebooters had begun again, in spite of the sub- 
jugation of Cyprus* to despoil the Egyptian and Syrian coasts. He 
therefore sent an expedition against Rhodes, in August 1440, but the 
troops returned empty-handed* as the resistance offered by the 
Knights of St. John, who had been well prepared, was too strong for 
them. The attempt was renewed with greater preparations in 1445 
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and 1444, but with the same result. FinaiEy giving up the design as 
hopeless, Jakmak made peace with the doughty grand master of the 
order , John of Lastic h whose envoy to Cairo was assisted in his 
negotiations by an agent of Jacques Coeur, the great French mer- 
chant For the rest of his reign Jakmak sought no quarrel with any 
Christian pOwer h and though he continued the system of monopolies 
on oriental merchandise, hi* treatment of Frinkish merchants, who 
were irked most by tnese restrictions, was honorable and straight- 
forward. 

Toward the Moslem countries around, Jakmak pursued a wise 
policy of friendliness and accommodation. Against the advice of his 
unbending emirs, he allowed Shah Rukh to send a covering for the 
sacred Kabah in 1443, thus ending, without loss of rights or prestige, 
a controversy which had been the source of arrogant correspondence 
during the reign of Bars bey, He was also on the best of terms with 
the Ottoman sultan Murad Il 3 as well as the princes of Asia Minor, 
whom he allied to his interests by marrying two widowed ladies of 
thejr kin ar the beginning of his reign. 

\a his domestic policy JakmaJt was not quite as successful, because 
of the unbridled outrages of" the M&mluk soldiery, whose savage 
treatment of obnoxious emirs and administrators fills many a page in 
the contemporary chronicles. Unable to restrain them from molest- 
ing women on festive days, the sultan was compelled to forbid the 
pretty Cairenes from enjoying an outing even on such rare occasions. 
Nor was Jakmak able to put a stop to tlie rampant mismanagement 
of the trade monopoJies. But on the whole his government was mild 
and benevolent, especially wlien compared with that of hi* greedy 
predecessor. His personal chancier, moreover, was exemplary i he 
observed the laws- qf the Koran scrupulously, touched no forbidden 
food! prohibited wincs t and suppressed profane music. He loathed 
gaudy apparel, and for pious reasons he ordained that his courtiers 
and emirs should wear short clothes and dip their long mustaches. 
Indeed, through his example the morals of the court improved, and 
many religious buildings were raised in Cairo by the leading emirs h in 
imitation of the sultan's zeai for repairing old mosques or founding 
new ones. 15 His orthodoxy induced him to persecute Jews and 
Christians, and to enforce the old sumptuary distinctions regarding 
the size of turbans for non-Modems. But he was liberal to the 
learned, and thought no price too high for a beautiful book. He died 
at the age of about eighty, in February 1453, after a ions illness 
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whic-h lie bravely suffered for a year. And despite his simple bfe H he 
left but a trifling fortune for his only remaining son 'Uthman. 

Sliortly l>efoie he breathed his last, sultan Jakmak took the unpre- 
cedented step of abdicating the throne, and though he had privately 
intimated that he wished his son to be appointed his successor, he 
refrained from giving official voice to Ma parentaJ prediction, and 
left the L Abbasid caliph and the qadia and the assembled emirs, all 
of whom he had especially summoned to his sick bed, to make the 
thrice themselves. "The question rests entirely with you, as regards 
whom you would elevate to the sultanate h M he assured the assembly, 
knowing that they could not possibly turn Ms son aside. M *TJthman 
was accordingly nominated to succeed, and homage was done to him 
at Ortce. 

'Uthman was about nineteen years old at the time of his accession, 
and was therefore no infant, but lie fared worse than previous 
younger sons of sultans elevated to the throne, and his reign, which 
lasted but siK weeks and one day, was shorter than that of any 
former youth. The cause of his downfall was- that he had rashly 
alienated all hut the party of Ms fathers Mamluks, and had thus 
roused the indignation of every other faction. He was consequently 
besieged at the Cairene citadel. In March 1453, and after seven days 
of fierce fighting with the forces of the atabek Inal, around whom 
the malcontents had rallied, he was forced to surrender. He had been 
deposed two days be fort, with the full consent of the same caliph 
who had officiated at hit accession ceremony, and on the morrow of 
his surrender he was sent in fetters to Alexandria by the new suit&n 
Inal. 

Elevated to the sultanate at the advanced age of seventy-three, and 
SO uneducated that he could not even write his own name, Enal 
nevertheless was able to maintain himself on the throne for nearly 
eight years. He was an easy-going, pliable old man, whose policy was 
to meet the exacting demands of his own Mam Inks Qiltttt} with as 
much financial indulgence as he could afford, Some of the leading 
emirs, moreover, were bound to his interests by a series of marriages, 
one of which was the marriage of his eldest son Ahmad, who became 
sultan after him, to a daughter of his grand d&watdar (cMef private 
secretary). " JnaTs good nature and pliability, however, were respon- 
sible for the shamclessncss and turbulence of his Mamluks, whose 
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violent excesses and disorders covered the length of an otherwise 
beneficial reign. L At first the sultan was able to temporize with them, 
tut On (Ike eve of a punitive expedition against the bcdulns of the 
province of Beheira, in June 1455, they refused to march until 
camels were provided- These not being granted, they rose in armed 
n?belliOrt around the citadel, and were joined by older Mamtuks, who 
had previously persuaded the caliph al-CKTim to support them in an 
endeavor to restore the deposed 'Uthman. Hiis, however, displeased 
the fiibaa and decided them to return to their master, so that 
eventually the outbreak was quelled, and the caliph was sent to 
Alexandria as a prisoner after being divested of the title "com- 
mander of the faithful." A liandful of the older Mamluks were 
banished to Syria or thrown into the dungeons of the tower of the 
citadel, but the jitbart were given the camels for which they had 
clamored, and shortly afterwards marched with the punitive expedl- 
tion. 

In December 1456 Inal was again confronted with the open rebel- 
lion of his spoiled fflbart; this time the source of the trouble was a 
series of exorbitant demands which they had put forth with defiance, 
but which file sultan had! completely refused to concede. The Mam- 
luks were equally adamant, and when Inal came out of the citadel to 
admonish them in person, tliey pelted him with a shower of stones. 
Strangely, however the sultan gave way to all their demands a few 
days after, much to the disgust of the chronicler abu-l-Mahaain, who 
observed with bitterness that such weak-kneed indulgence could not 
but sap all sense of decency from the jtffom. and tempt them to 
worse acts of violence, li The remark was justified to the full; during 
the remaining five years of lnal h s ream the fllhZn beeame all-power- 
ful. They had several of ficiaJs dismissed and changed at pleasure; and 
neither sultan nor magistrate dared rebuke them for their organized 
robberies and arson t their lynch-law and incendiarism. ]n 1460, a 
terrible plague broke out* but the calamity failed to check the wild 
atrocities of the jilban, who not only attacked the passing biers, but 
ravaged the property of the dead and the dying. 

Amidst the reigning chaos, and in the teeth of strong opposition, 
however, sultan Inal finally carried through a reform of the currency* 
in 1458, The debased silver coinage which his predecessors had 
struck was gradually withdrawn frtjm circulation, and Improved coins 
were issued. Money forgers and counterfeiters were visited, with harsh 
penalties, and on one occasion the sultan beheaded ten of them 
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without much ado. 1 ' In foreign politics, too, lnal was both fortu- 
nate and successful. He was on the best of terms with the Ottoman 
Sultan Mehmed to whom he sent a special embassy to offer 
congratulations on the conquest of Constantinople; rather than dis- 
please the peat conqueror, he turned a deaf ear to the complaints of 
emir Ibrahim of Karaman against Ottoman aggression. In con- 
sequence Ibrahim made war on Mam Ink territory, and captured 
several fortified places in CiJicia f but tie was driven out, and forced to 
make peace in 1458, Shortly afterward sultan InaJ was also involved 
in European politics by taking sides in the succession dispute in 
Cyprus, which had been tributary to Egypt since (he reign of Bars- 
bey. Inal championed the cause of the bastard James, archbishop of 
Nicosia, who came to Egypt and applied for military aid against his 
naif-sister, queen Charlotte de Lusignan^ 0 James returned to Cyprus 
with *n Egyptian army, and with its help occupied the capital 
Nicosia, but (he campaign dragged on for a few more years, and the 
issue was not decided in the lifetime of sultan lnal, who died in 
February 146 1. He lefl a family of four, two daughters and two sons, 
by a single wife, who (strange exception in Mamluk history) had not 
even one rivals but his life was less edifying in other respects. 

Only one day before his death, sultan (nal abdicated the throne in 
favor of his elder son Ahmad. During his father's reign, Ahmad had 
filled more than one responsible office, and had wielded considerable 
influence and power behind the- scenes. He was thirty years old at his 
accession, and by age and experience be was well qualified for the 
sultanate. But he was too enthusiastic for reform, and in his brave 
attempts to dieck the outbursts of Mamluk violence in Cairo, and the 
irregularities of absentee governors in Syria, he alienated most Of the 
leaders of his father's party, and displeased as well the older factions, 
all of whom joined in a conspiracy to dethrone him- A majority 
were in favor of a governor of Damascus, named Janim„ as sultan, 
and immediately sent to him an invitation to come to Cairo, but 
Other Mamluks preferred the atabek Khushkadam ; their leader Jafli- 
bey dexterously persuaded the former party to agree to the appoint- 
ment of the atabek as a stop-gap sultan until their nominee arrived. 
With this agreement the citadel was attacked in June 1461, and after 
an unequal battle which lasted for three days> sultan Ahmad gave up 
resistance and surrendered himself He was deposed on the same day, 
and immediately afterward Khushkadam was proclaimed sultan. 
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Ahmad was eventually sent to Alexandria, where he remained in 
prison for a while, but lit was released later an J spent his remaining 
years i» peaceful retirement 

Unlike previous Mamluk sovereigns of the Burji dynasty, who were 
Turks or Circassians, sultan Khushkadam was by origin a Greek. The 
first problem of bis reign arose out of the very circumstances of his 
elevation to the sultanate, for no sooner had trie ceremonies of hi? 
accession been concluded than the emir Janim, responding to the 
summons of bis friends, arrived in the vicinity of Cairo to claim the 
throne. Khushkadam was seriously perturbed, but, with the aid of 
Janibey> he was able to prevent Janim from enteric Cairo, and even 
to send him back to Syria, as governor of Damascus again. Not 
content with this stroke of fortune, Khushkadunt arrested and im- 
prisoned many Mamluk leaders in Cairo* a measure which raised a 
rebellion that nearly cost him the throne. He now determined to do 
away with Janim, but the Latter got wind of what was in store for 
him, and fled from Damascus to Edessa in the territory of the White 
Sheep Turkomans. Khushkadam dreaded Janim's return at the head 
of an army to avenge himself, and an expedition was consequently 
prepared to pursue him n but tidings of his death in H62 rendered its 
march unnecessary. 

Unnatural though it might sccnl n KhushkadanVs next step was to 
turn upon Janibey, to whose acumen and skill he owed not only his 
elevation to the throne, but the power to remain there. Janibey had 
been powerful enough «& Mamluk leader, but when he had put 
Khushkadam so much in his debt* the sultan began to sec in his old 
friend a danfiertius foe T and he resolved to get rid of him. And so one 
day in August 14*3, as Janibey was entering the citadel, he was set 
upon by the filban, who stabbed him to death with their spears, and 
then dashed out his brains with a heavy stone. Other leaders of 
Mamluk parties were arrested and imprisoned or banished. The sultan 
now felt secure, an d during the remaining years of his reign he 
adopted toward die leaderless Mamluk factions a policy of playing 
off one corps against another, thus nullifying their power and opposi- 
tion. This left the field free for the riotous debauchery of his own 
MamJuks h who murdered and ravished and plundered just as they 
pleased. Meanwhile the sultan enriched himself by several unrigh- 
teous means i official posts were openly sold, and innocent persons 
were given over to their enemies to be scourged, tortured, or exe- 
cuted without trial so long as the sultan's palm had previously been 
greased with fat goJd. Worse still was the practice of the crafty Greek 
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of calling In stite upon some wealthy grandee, and handsomely 
fleecing the unlucky host before the visit was ceremoniously over. 

In the field of foreign politics KhushkadanVs reign is to be remem- 
bered as the one iit which began the straggle between the Egyptian 
And the Ottoman sultanates, which finally led to the incorporation of 
Egypt srid its dependencies in the Ottoman empire. The dispute 
began in 1 +63 with a struggle over the succession in the principality 
of Karaman. where the two sultans favored rival claimants, and the 
Ottoman sultan Mehmed 11 supported the claim of his candidate by 
force of arms h obtaining as the price of his assistance several towns 
where only recently the suzerainty of the Egyptian sultan had been 
acknowledged. Open war did not, however, break out between the 
two states in Khushkadam's time. In Cyprus Khushkadam continued 
the policy inaugurated by his predecessor [rial, and sent several 
expeditions to the island, partly to support kins James IT, but mainly 
to be rid of the remaining dangerous Mamluk factions. 

Toward the close of the reign beduin tribes eausej terror and 
disorder not only in Upper Egypt and Syria, but in northern Arabia, 
where they plundered even the pilgrim caravans. While- preparations 
were being made for the dispatch of the necessary troops, Khush- 
kadam was seized with dysentery and rapidly became powerless. Yet 
he managed somehow to send an expedition to Arabia in August 
1467 h but when the order went out to the troops designed for Upper 
Egypt, the commanding general politely refused to march, preferring 
to tarry in Cairo to watch the impending turn of events, 11 At last 
Khushkadam died in October 1467* leaving two sons, of whom the 
cider was called Mansur. 12 

For the next four months or so Cain? was the scene of unceasing 
intrigue and intermittent strife among contending factions, for dur- 
ing that short interval two more sultans began and terminated theJr 
rule. It should be noted first, however H that contrary to previous 
Mamluk usage h sultan Khushkadam had not named his son to succeed 
him N nor had any leading emir even troubJed to learn the last wishes 
of the dying man upon the question. A few hours before the Greek 1 s 
death the leading emits held a meeting at which the head of the 
Khuslikadamite party, named Khairhek, with the support of another 
faction leader h Timurbogha, secured the succession for the a label: 
Yelbey, who was known by the sobriquet of al-Majnun Cthe lunatic). 
Yelbey was proclaimed sultan on the same day, with Timurbogha in 
the atabekshjp, almost immediately after the burial of Kiiushkadam- 
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His reign lasted for nearJy two months, in the course of whtch he 
soon realized that Khahbek had helped him to the sultanate only to 
use him as a stepping-stone to the throne. In consequence he begun 
to plot against the formidable Khairbek, and waged war upon him, 
but he was foiled in his design* and paid for his temerity hy being 
deposed and impawned. 

With the support of Khairbek and his powerful party, the atabek 
Timurbogha was elevated to the throne, in December 1467, but hi* 
reign also did not exceed two months. In sharp contrast to his 
niggardly and unlettered predecessor, however h Timurbogha h who 
was also Greek by origin, was not only a munificent man, but a lover 
of learning and the arts, arid a past master in horsemanship, lance- 
play, and marksmanship. Had he possessed the mean* of gratifying 
the incessant demaTJd* of the factions around him* he might have 
held the throne for the remaining years of his lifetime. But the 
treasury was empty, and without gold he was unable to win over 
many followers- He was deposed in January 1468 by Khairbek, who 
deemed the moment opportune for becoming aultan himself. Khair- 
bek, however, had not reckoned beforehand with the forces of the 
new atabek Kaltbey, and as a result of this oversight found himself 
besieged at the citadel before he was even proclaimed sultan, Theu a 
battle took place between the besiegers and the besieged; it resulted 
in the victory of Kaltbey, who accepted the sultanate after some 
apparent hesitation. Khairbek was sent in fetters to Alexandrta h while 
with cheerful resignation Timurbogha bowed to the accomplished 
fact, and retired into private life to Damietta; he was not held 
prisoner, hut was left at liberty and accompanied by some of his 
retinue, 

Ka'itbey was proclaimed sultan in January 1468; hi* reign, which 
lasted for nearly twenty -nine years, was phenomenal, for it was not 
only the longest, but the most successful and warlike of the Circas- 
sian line. Much of this reign spent in struggles with ShlhsuvaY, 
vassal chief of the Dhu-4-Qadr Turkomans, who was ultimately van- 
quished and put to death in Cairo, and with Uzun Hasan (Hasan the 
Long), formidable prince of the White Sheep, who had been mas- 
querading as the sultanas loyal vassal during the prolonged campaign 
against Shalisuvar Moreover, in 1482 Ka T itbey offended the new 
Ottoman sultan Bayazid II by entertaining his rival brother Jem in 
Cairo, and supplying him with, means for a fruitless rising in Anatolia. 
Because of this, and also the unjustifiable intercepting of an Indian 
embassy to the Ottoman court by the tigents of Ka'itbey, Bayazid H 
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declared war Against Egypt in i486, having flatly refused to listen to 
any talk of peace. One Ottoman army seized Adana h Tatsus, and 
odicr places within Marnlul; territory in Cilicia h and another army 
besieged the outlying town of Melitene, but the Egyptian forces 
operated with success against both armies and drove them away with 
heavy losses. Adana and Tarsus were regained by the Ottomans two 
years later, only to be lost again after a battle vdth the Egyptians, In 
the field of Agha Cliayri, and in \4&9 the emir Izbck inflicted a 
further severe defeat on the considerable forces uf Bayaiid Jl at 
Cacsarea in AnatoEia. Peace was not brought about until 1491, and 
Ka'itbey showed a wise moderation in proposing it first to the 
Ottoman court. 

Despite his preoccupation with the campaigns of his first twenty- 
three years, Ka'itbey was able to evercise diplomatic sternness with 
the reigning queen of Cyprus, (he Venetian Catherine Comaro,. who 
had not been punctual in paying the annual tribute due to him as 
overlord of the island, Kw'itbey threatened her with war if she did 
not dispatch the tribute for 147S, but the Venetian republic which 
had a stake in the matter, persuaded the queen to avoid the sultan's 
anger* and the tribute duly arrived. However, the sultan's threats 
were not always effective; in 14E7 he endeavored to assist the 
Moslem ruler of Granada abu-'Abd- Allah (Boabdil) by threatening 
king Ferdinand of Spain with the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
annihilation of all Egyptian and Syrian Christians, if Spanish hostil- 
ities against the Moslem kingdom did not cease, but king Ferdinand 
refused to be cowed, and went on undismayed with his successful 
campaign. 

In domestic politics during the reign of Ka'itbey, the sultan's 
conduct of affairs differed in many respects from that of all other 
Circassian rulers, before or after him. He treated deposed sultans and 
descendants of former sultans with constant magnanimity and honor, 
and frequently invited them to play polo tournaments with him in 
Cairo, in royal colors. He allowed them to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca h and even permitted them to visit Cairo in his absence without 
any suspicion or fear of conspiracy. Contrary to previous custom, 
too, he rtot only frequently left the citadel for riding and hunting 
excursions, but performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, visited Hebron h 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Damietta, and once made a great tour of 
inspection to Aleppo and to the banks of the Euphrates, the frontier 
of the empire. And wherever he went, it must be recorded to his 
credit, sultan Ka'itbey left splendid traces of his progress in good 
roads t bridge?, mosques, schools, fortifications, or Other pious or 
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necessary works. Of these constructions the great medieval fort of 
Alexandria deserves special mention. 

Ka'itbey could not have succeeded in the spheres of foreign and 
domestic politics to such an extent had he been a bad leader of men + 
or an incompetent weakling. Besides tact and courage, he possessed 
experience and knowledge of the world , and rue lacked neither 
insight, nor energy „ nor decision. His strong character dominated the 
immense numbers of his own Mamlufcs, whom he skillfully bound by 
self-interest to himself- They became really devoted to him, and with 
their unstinted aid he wn& able to deal, effectively and at will, with 
the other Mamluk factions, There were the usual outburst! from time 
to time, but party was so cleverly balanced against party that the 
government was uncommonly safe L 

For his campaigns and bis buildings Ka*itbey required considerable 
means, which he could raise only by persistent mulcting and arbi- 
trary levies, in the absence Of A regulated system of taxation. Such 
extraordinary contributions were necessary for the wars in which he 
was obliged to engage. Not only was al] real estate once taxed to the 
amount of seven months' rental, but a very burdensome tax was 
levied on the sale of com. 23 Rich Jews and Christians were corre- 
spond ingJy squeezed, and many high officials of the administration 
were remorselessly tortured, scourged, Or flogged, sometimes by the 
sultan in person, to extort their ill-gotten treasure. On several occa- 
sions Kaltbey stooped to the method of calling in state upon 
notables of the provinces, receiving from them rich gifts which were 
not always voluntary - 

The last five years, of Ka'itbey's reign were free from troubles 
abroad, but they were dismally clouded at home by an exceptionally 
virulent plague which swept over Egypt in 1452, It carried off more 
than 200,000 of the population, killed a third of the Mamluks, and 
bereaved the sultan himself of a daughter and her slave-mother in one 
day." The plague was followed, two years later, by scarcity and 
cattle disease, while to add to the general misery a long-pent-up 
quarrel among the Mamluk tactions broke out in 1495. The aged 
sultan, who was then about eighty- five years old, displayed his 
standard at die citadel gate, assembled his men, and without blood- 
shed quelled the riot for the moment, but the intrigues and jealousies 
between the ringleaders., Kansuh Khamsmi'ah and Aicberdi, con- 
tin ued. Ji In the following year the contest was about to break out 
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again, when the sultan, overcome by years, illness* and worry, 
breathed his last en July 28 f 1496. The emirs and officials of the 
court and the entire army attended his funeral d mourning the loss of 
one who for more than a quarter of a century had ruled them well T 
and had raised the prestige of the Mamlufc empire to a great height 
abroad. 

Within the next five years Cairo witnessed five turbulent reigns, the 
first of which was that of Muhammad t the fourteen-year-old only son 
of Kaltbcy by a freed concubine Muhammad was solemnly pro- 
claimed sultan the day before his father's death, but contrary to 
what was generally asserted, Ka*itbey had no say in choosing him, for 
he had been completely unconscious when be was approached on the 
matter- Nor, presumably h would Ka'itbcy have sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of his son to the sultanate had he been able to voice his 
last wishes for he knew that the hereditary principle had proved 
totally alien to the conceptions of the military oligarchy. 

In the case of this Muhammad the danger came from the emir 
Kamub Khamsnii'ah, whose deadly antagonist Akberdi had secretly 
fled from Egypt, leaving him virtual ruler of the sultanate. But 
Kamuh could not feel safe as long as Akberdi's supporters were at 
large, especially as the young sullarj was strongly inclined toward 
them and their leader. He therefore compelled Muhammad to banish 
and imprison many of them, and an one occasion (January 1497) he 
caused some of (heir leaders to be drowned in the Nile. Thinking that 
the time had eome to bid for the throne, he seized one of the ^tes 
of the citadel on the day following the drowning of the emirs, and 
immediately had himself re^gnized as sultan by the emirs of his 
faction^ the caliph, and the qadis. But when he attempted to seize 
the citadel itself* he was repulsed by sultan Muhammad's uncle, 
Kansuh al-Ashrafi, and after a (i reigrt" of three days he sought safety 
in hiding. He made a second attempt the following February, but 
failed again, and fled with most of his faction to Palestine, where, 
together with many of his followers^ he met ills death at the hands of 
the emir Akberdi, who had been recalled by sultan Muhammad to 
Cairo, Thus reinstated, AkbeTdi entered Cairu amid great rejoicing, 
but the surviving emirs of his o]d opponent's faction soon found a 
leader in Kansuh al-Ashrafi, and Akberdi had to dy again to Syria in 
July 1497, this time never to return, 

Meanwhile sultan Muhammad had been declared of age, and the 
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reins of government were formally entrusted to him. But the new 
burdens of responsibility failed to check, or ever modify, bis earlier 
puerile cruelties, dissipation, and lewdness He now began to live a. 
life of wild libertinism; male and female singers were his companions 
in night orgies on the Nile, and during the day he was often found in 
the company of the scum of the capita]. With hisdms and comrade* 
lie paraded the streets, attacked men as they passed, and entered 
houses in the dark. On one occasion he attacked the house of an 
official of the department of the privy purse with the intent of 
seising his wife, who was known to be a pretty woman. 16 And to 
add to this reign of terror and immorality the Mamluk factions 
committed untold barbarities, wliile organized bands of thieves 
robbed many houses of their riches with impunity. Wearied at last by 
such excesses, Kansuh p totted against his own nephew, and after an 
extraordinary reign of about two years, trie depraved Muhammad 
was finally murdered in October I498 h by the men of the emir 
Tumanbey, his second private secretary. 

Kansuh al-AshrafT was proclaimed sultan two days later, with the 
full support of his accomplice Tumanbey. He was about thirty years 
Of age at that time, but though on several occasions he proved to be 
of a higher stamp than the typical run of Mamluks. and Cairo had a 
much quieter time than usual during his sultanate, he was able to 
hold the Ehrone for only about twenty months. He lacked the power 
of decision, and was wanting in both moral streiigth and funds, 
without which it was impos&ibfc to cope with the chronic rapacity of 
Mamluk demands- In Syria he was faced with the continued rebellion 
of Akberdi. but fortunately for Kansuh, the veteran rebel came to 
terms in May 1499, shortly after which he died a n*tunal desth h at 
Aleppo, The sultan was soon confronted with another rebeJ in the 
person of the governor of Aleppo, Kasruh, with whom the sultan's 
old friend Tumanbey had entered into an agreement For the Jatter's 
own ends. Kansuh was not unaware of the conspiracy, and accord' 
ingly victualed the citadel and fortified its walls, in preparation for a 
siege. Meanwhile Tumanbey, who had been in Upper Egypt on a 
punitive expedition, returned in June 1500, and before the end of 
the month the citadel was stormed after three days of fierce fighting. 
But the attackers failed to find suJtan Kansuh, for he had escaped by 
the women's gate (Bib al-Harim) in Female disguise. 

Cairo remained sultanless for two days after the escape of Kansuh, 
owing to the difficulty of agreeing upon a suitable successor to the 
throne. Turn an bey h who had caused the downfall of the sultan, and 
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was therefore the obvious candidate, cunningly waived his own claim 
for the time- being, and in the teeth of general opposition he secured 
the succession for his senior in office, the atabek Janbalat. Kansuh, 
still in hiding, was formally dethroned and the atabek was recognized 
a£ sultan in his place, in June 1500- Ten days later the hapless 
Kansuh was discovered* and eventually sent to the prison of Alexan- 
dria. But the new sultan was to remain on the throne only until 
Tumanbey thought fit to unmask his designs. Hie chance presented 
itself when Janbalat innocently sent him at the head of an expedition 
for the suppression of the emir Kasruh. the rebel governor of Damas- 
cus. There Tumanbey joined forces with his old. friend Kasruh, at 
whose suggestion he had himself proclaimed sultan. Then he marched 
back to Cairo, and with considerable forces advanced on the citadel, 
whieh was captured in January 150U after seven days 1 siege. On the 
same day Janbalat was seized, and subsequently sent as a prisoner to 
Alexandria where, contrary to the usual lot of deposed sultans, he 
was beheaded by order of Tumanbey , called aKAdD (the Just). 

As the accession cetemony at Damascus was not enough to legit- 
imize his position, Tumanbey [ was duly recognized, in January 
1501, by the caliph, the qadis, and the emirs assembled But the 
esteem with which the new sultan had been regarded soon turned 
into hatred and terror, as a result of the cruelties he perpetrated on 
coming to the throne. Besides his barbarous treatment of one of the 
chief qadis for his past loyalty to the deposed sultan, he treach- 
erously caused the emir Kasruh, his right-hand man at Damascus and 
Cairo, to be strangled and buried within a few hours in the stillness 
of a wintry night. 27 Many other emirs were banished or even 
drowned, while those *ho eluded atiest were ruthlessly hunted 
down. At last the emirs were roused, and hearing a rumor that the 
sultan was about to arrest a number of them, they attacked him in 
the citadel, in April 1501. Tumanbey made but little resistance, 
because all that he had at his disposal to put against the raging emirs 
was a handful of his own Mamluks. Even these deserted him at the 
critical hour, so that nothing was left for him but to fly and seek 
concealment in the house of a friend - 

Owing to the circumstances of the attempt to oust Tumanbey I, 
the emirs had had no chance to decide upon whom the mantle of the 
sultanate was to be conferred, with likely general consent. As a result 
of the consequent haste, their first choice proved unacceptable to 
most of the soldiery, and it was only after much deliberation that 
another Kansuh, nurnamed al-Chutu was proclaimed sultan in April 
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1 50 J. 1 * Kansuh accepted the dangerous honor only after consider- 
able hesitation, no doubt because of his fear of Mamluk fickleness 
and caprice. He was then over sixty years of age, but still firm, 
cunning, and vigorous, and toe soon showed the emirs that he was not 
to be overruled or browbeaten by any of them. By the sum pie 
method of cajoling the secret supporters of the deposed Tumanbey T, 
he succeeded in having the latter murdered with their connivance, 
and thus rid himself of the ex-sultan without arousing the hostility of 
his adherents. Like other sultans, however, al-Ghurl had to face the 
clamor of the Marnluks for the custom ary accession donative, but as 
the treasury was empty and he himself was rapacious, he turned the 
occasion to his own advantage, and under pretext of collecting funds, 
for the pressing largess, he resorted to a system of extortion and 
heavy taxation, the extent of which liad never been known in 
Circassian annals. He levied ten months' rental at a stroke, laying not 
only the lands and shops of Cairo under contribution, but also the 
baths h water-wheels^ mills, boats, beasts of burden, Jews> Christians^ 
and palace-servants down to the very doorkeeper, Even the waqfs or 
pious endowments, wert pressed for the $um Of a full year's returns, 
and. further, he debased the coinage for his own benefit, 2 * The 
result was a handsome revenue with which, besides paying off the oJd 
Mamluks, he bought a considerable number of new slaves Ln order to 
create a new party, which was subsequently known as al-Ghuriyah. Ft 
is true, however, that he also spent a great portion of the extorted 
money on strengthening the fortresses of Alexandria, Rosctta, and 
Aleppo, on rniprovtng the pilgrim road to Mecca, and on building his 
mosque and college in Cairo, 

Yet Ln spite of continued extortion the country remained quiet, 
and beyond a few military expeditions to quell beduin risings in 
Egypt and Syria, there were few events to disturb the earlier years of 
sultan al-Ghun h s reign, But since the landing of the Portuguese in 
India in 149&, and their establishment of the first European trade 
colony ojfl the west tndian coast in 1500, the immense trade which 
had always poured into Egypt by way of Aden and Jidda had 
gradually been diverted to the route around, the Cape of Good Hope 
to Europe. In consequence the excessively hiah cost of passing 
through Egyptian ports, as well as the cost of overland transit to 
Alexandria, were all avoided, and the profits of Jndian trade now 
went to the Portuguese. These vast losses to the MamEuk treasury 
could not be tolerated by sultan al-Glitm, who was further infuriated 
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by the attacks of the Portuguese upon Egyptian shipping in the 
Indian seas. At first, however, tEie sultan tiled to obtain redress by 
peaceful means, although he might have been wiser if, as repeatedly 
advised by the Venetian republic, he Had quickly resolved upon 
checking Portuguese aggression by naval force. His peace messenger 
reached Rome in 1504, utid handed to pope Julius H a letter of 
complaint threatening to destroy the holy places in Palestine and 
Egypt, if king Manuel of Portugal did not cease from oppressing 
Moslem traders in India, and from conducting hostilities against 
Egyptian shipping. The mission failed in its object, and the sultan 
hadj therefore, to equip 3 considerable fleet to fight the Portuguese 
in Indian waters. The first encounter took place in 1508 in the 
Indian harbor of ChauL where the Mamluk fleet, in collaboration 
with a squadron from the Modern state of Gujerat as well as- several 
vessels from other Indian allies, defeated the Portuguese. But the 
nest year the Portuguese had their revenge tenfold upon the Mamluk 
fleet at the battle of Diu, near Bombay, and the Mamluk carrying 
trade with India was doomed. 

Only eight years after Diu the Mamluk empire itself was wiped out 
of existence by the Ottoman sultan Selim l- Since the pea^e of 1 49 1 
between sultans fca'itbey and Bayazid IE, Turco-Mamluk relations 
had been friendly , but with the accession of the warlike and ambi- 
tious Selim 1 in 1512, affairs assumed a serious turn. Thus t after 
defeating Ismail, the first shah of the new Safavid dynasty of Persia, 
at the battle of Chaldiran in 1514, Selim 1 turned his eyes south- 
ward toward Syria and Egypt, He seized the border state of the 
Dhu-LQadf, then tributary to Egypt, though Turkey and Egypt were 
still at peace with each other. Then Selim 1 resolved to conquer 
Egypt t and with several trilling grievances against Kamuh al-Ghur! as 
a pretext for war, he met the Mamluk army at the field of Man 
Dabiq, north of Aleppo, in August 1516. The Mamluks were utterly 
defeated, and al-Ghufi fell fighting. The superior numbers and the 
artillery of the Turks, aided by the treacliety of the commander of 
the left wing of the Mamluk army, were responsible for the rout. 
After Marj Dabiq, Selim fs army advanced southward, and Syria 
passed quickly into the possession of the Ottomans, whose advent was 
in many places welcomed as meaning deliverance from the Mamluks. 

Tn Cairo, when the news of the defeat and death of al-Ghuri 
arrived, the emir Tumanbey, who had been left by aKJhflri to 
manage the government in his absence, was elected sultan, in October 
15 i 6. Tumartbey 11 accepted the office with Teal reluctance, and 
only after the emirs had pledged themselves to absolute juid unswerv- 
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ing Loyalty to him, in the presence; of a saintly recluse named shaikh 
abu-Su^ud, Meanwhile the Ottomans were advancing toward Egypt h 
and despite the desperate efforts which were made by Tumanbey IE 
in preparation for the impending encounter with the Turk, the 
Mamluk army was defeated first near Ca7a t and then at Raidaniyah 
outside Cairo, The latter battle was fought in January 1517, and cm 
the next day Selim I was recognised as sultan of Egypt and Syria 
from the pulpits of Cairo. Tumanbey H continued the struggle for 
some mouthy but was finally vanquished and, after being captured, 
was executed in April 1517- With his death the proud empire of the 
Mamluka came to an end, 

It was not until sultan Tumanbey [I had breathed his last, as 
Ibn-lyas, Ihe eye- witness chronicler of the period, observed „ that the 
Ottoman Selim [ became undisputed master of Egypt and its numer- 
ous depend encies,* 0. That Egypt should have thus changed hands was 
accepted by the chronicler with resignation, as the unalterable decree 
of fare, but it puzzled him deeply that it should at the same time 
sink into the position of a mere province of an empire, of winch 
Cairo itself was not to be the capital. "The incredible thing was," he 
noted, "that Egypt became a governorship {niyaboh), after its sultan 
had always been the greatest on earthy for he was the guardian of the 
two holy sanctuaries, and the holder of the kingdom of Egypt, of 
which ... the accursed Pharaoh liimself was Justly proud. . . ." Ibn- 
lyib lived long enough after 1517 not only to contemplate the 
unthinkable calamity taking place in Egypt, but to see Egypt going 
sadly into one of the darkest periods of her long history. 
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THE MONGOLS AND 
WESTERN EUROPE 



In this chapter an attempt will be made to give a succinct but 
comprehensive picture of the relations that enisled between the 
Mongol* and western Europe, with particular emphasis on their 
effect upon the crusades. To achieve this aim it will be neceSiary to 
start with the period of the Second Crusade, and thus to go over 
ground partially covered -from a different point of view-in previous 
volumes. An effort has been made to avoid needless duplication and, 
by relating this material to relevant parts of the chapters contributed 
to this volume by other historians, to reconstruct the links estab- 
lished for the first time in recorded history between the eastern and 
western borderlands of the Eurasian continent. 

Xi ie number, ctf nfobur. primary sminrti Ji ao jrai Hint in (nurnerjiimi liquid be t»tb 
ienprtcckabfc and aiiperftmms. E^idsAm can be cultad. ftom innumerable western and 
Iianlui souiisa of the *nd I4ih centiuks. The. faounots will ihu* which thmnkJcior 
OttwrdfloniiioilIl-yJcIdH) tf« prun£dp*L datB TJSod.- 

Tt*e Followiftg coflectinrji of iQiircss w=i* pnrtlculBrty (Jstftil: Cljolamo Cinhifionch, 
Bihiiothcai brO-blhltoCMftce delta Terra Sattie i <JtB' Oricnlt fottlt#tter& {vpls. I-V, 

QuauctkL 1MJ6-I ?37)j AttuLiFiut T?a Jen WvUflflcC, Stnioa JrnirpitattM, 1, Itinera ei 
*Ar/fann Pntmnt MDwntm m^ili Xiff si XIV (QwrmcctLj, i'WY> Ktiwif to flfriorifeiM 
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n&SHarVr 
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lit the thirteenth century the immense military power of the 
Mongols was a decisive factor in Asian history, and hence could have 
exerted great influence on the Moslem-Christian confrontation. At 
that time no power capable of resisting a full-scale military onslaught 
by the Mongols existed anywhere in the woHd- Individual Mongol 
armies could sometimes be resisted, but only becnuse they were 
operating without the full backing of Mongol power, [t is highly 
doubtful whether the Great Khan Kubilai was even aware of the 
skirmishes which some of his lieutenants fought, and lost, in Ana- 
tolia. But it is certain that the forces which achieved the conquest of 
China and pushed far into uidoehina could have conquered with 
much greater ease the small states of the Near East and even Byzan- 
tium. 

It is important to bear in mind that from the very beginning of the 
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Mongol expansion, military operations in the west had alow priority 
in the eye* of the Mango] leaders. This is particularly true of the 
earty military cam paigns against the "Abbasids and the later ones 
against the SelchifkMs. uf Kiim, Thus the Mongol generals Jebe and 
Subtftei, pursuing the fleeing Khoresm-Shah Muhammad, did not 
tutit toward Baghdad after his death in 1220 h but embarked on a 
rather sjperfluous military campaign against Georgia and the peoples 
of the Klpchak steppe. The caliph an-Nasir, well aware of the danger 
of being crushed in the fearful pinccr of the advancing Mongol and 
Christian armies, asked for help that never earned and indeed owing 
to the sudden northward push of Jebe and Siibotci was not even 
needed, The crushing defeat inflicted on the joint Russian and 
Human forces in the battle of the Kalka in 1223 makes it abundantly 
clear thai it was well within the capabilities of the- fortes commanded 
by Jebe and Silbb'tei to achieve a victory over auch forces as the 
caliph could have mustered against them. The fall of Baghdad at such 
an early date would have exerted a considerable influence on the 
crusades and would in itself have been an important victory. If no 
attempt was made at that time to conquer Baghdad, the reason must 
be sought in the east-oriented Mongol polity rather than in the 
Short-sightedness of the Mongol rulers or in any presumed weakness 
Of their forces. It is a revealing fact that the Secret History of the 
Mongols, a contemporary document of great importance d gives de- 
tailed descriptions of internal squabbles and of campaigns against 
China, while the militarily amazing western campaigns are dealt with 
in only a few lines.' 

In assessing the Mongol role in the crusades it must be borne in 
mind that neither the Christians nor the Moslems possessed a military 
capability even approaching that of the Mongol main drmy, and that 
in the order of Mongol priuritles the Anatolian theater followed not 
only the East Asian but also that of Mongol involvement in eastern 
Europe, Thus the campaign which culminated in the devastation of 
Hungary in 1141-1242 was led by Batu-possibiy the second most 
powerful man in the Mongol empire-assisted by an impressive array 
of princes, whereas we do not even know the name of the Mongol 
general who, at the same time, commanded the operations on Sel- 
chiikid territory which led to the battle at Kose Dafih in 1243 and 
the subsequent collapse of the Selchukid state, 

J. Set TOhimr II of Hi ii wort, p. 421. 
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Another aspect of Mongol involvement in Uie crusades deserves 
attention. It is well known that the line dividinE friends from foes 
did not always coincide with that between Christians and Moslems, 
Yet, despite frequent intern*! dissensions in the ranks of troth par- 
ties h the basic religious pattern remained, its outlines accentuated by 
racial and linguistic differences. At the time of the Mongols' appear- 
ance on the Anatolian horizon neither of the opposing camp?;, 
Christian or Moslem, had a distinct, undeniable advantage over the 
Other, and the possibility of outside help was the most realistic hope 
each party could entertain. In the + 1ong chronicle of greed, stupidity, 
treachery, duplicity* and incompetence" 3 so characteristic of the 
crusades „ no single factor js. more deserving of the last of these 
epithets than the obvious reluctance of each party to avail itself of 
Mongol power to achieve ultimate victory. Perhaps the most striking 
esampEe of this unrealistic attitude is the permission given by the 
Franks of Acre to Kutuz to pass through their territory on his way to 
encounter-and defeat at *Ain Jalut on September 3* 1 260* -the 
Mongol army led by the Christian Kitbogha. It is certain that a joint 
effort by Franks and Mongols could have checked Mamluk expan- 
sion. It would seem that for the Moslems and Christiana of Outremer, 
accustomed to each other's presence, the Mongols were unwelcome 
intruders, spoil-sports as it wcrr h bringing a new, disquieting dimen- 
sion to the old h familiar conflict, breaking the pattern of what had 
become routine warfare. It is important to note that attempts to seek 
an alliance with the Mongols were made by princes of France or 
England rather than by the mien of the Latin states, entangled as 
these were in dissensions that clouded not only the real issues but 
also the means to solve them. History might exonerate the Moslems, 
(he ultimate victors in the conflict. In the seven centuries that haw 
elapsed since that rime, no circumstances have been discovered that 
would mitigate the political short-sightedness displayed by the cru- 
saders- 
Prom the middle of the twelfth century it was common belief in 
Europe that a Far Eastern Christian prince, fabulously rich and 
powerful was to assist the crusaders by attacking the Moslems from 
the rear. The news spread through Otto of Freising, who made 
himself the mouthpiece of bishop Hugh of Jabjda in a desperate 
appeal for western aid/ According to Otto, Hugh had reported that 

3-. ScBYcltanl* II of dik Fftlk, p. x*iu, 
A. /iJSf., pp. 

5. See vofcirti* I of thJt wcuk, p 
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"one. John > king, and priest, who dwells in the Extreme Orient 
beyond Persia and Armenia and is a Christian and a descendant of 
the Magi who are mentioned in the Gospel n fired by the example of 
his fathers who came to ad ore Christ in the cradle, was proposing to 
go to Jerusalem to help ths crusaders/** 

Whether the victory of the Kara-Kitai over the Sckhukid Sanjar in 
1141 was the historical impetus giving rise to the PrcsteT John legend 
is of relatively little importance. 1 The theme of ths story of a mighty 
potentate eager to help his western Christian brethren in conquering 
the HoJy Land was so much in accord ante with the general trends of 
medieval thought, it responded so completely to the material and 
moraJ expectations of the time, that it was given credence in all 
quarters. The objective evidence of the existence of Prester John, 
flimsy though it is in our eyes, was sufficient to induce pope 
Alexander IK to write him a letter.* 

The help expected from Frester John did not materialize in the 
middle of the twelfth century and yet, almost eighty years later, and 
for the sake of the same cause slightly remodeled, the legend came 
once again to the fore of political activities, After the fall of Damiet- 
ta in November 1219, James of Vitry "preached publicly that David t 
king of the two Indies, hastened to the help of the Christians; 
bringing with liim most ferocious, peoples who will devour like beasts 
the sacrilegious: Saracens." 1 ' James of Vitry 's- information was based 
On a report originally written in Arabic and then translated into 
French and finally into Latin, a Relaiio de Davide rege Taft&fOntm 
Christiatto^ The terrible distortion of proper names notwith- 
standing- they are often unrecognizable- the Retaiio contains a sum- 
mary but not altogether inaccurate report of the Mongol campaigns 
between 1 2 1 S and 1221. in it the deeds of Chinggis (Genghis Khan ) 
are attributed to a ting David, "who is usually called Prester Jolin/' a 
somewhat unexpected Identification If we consider that the latter 
was thought of as an adult some eighty years earlier. 

The Mongol conquest-known to Europe largely through James of 
Vitry and the legate Felagius— raised considerable hopes d and In 3 221 
in an encyclical letter Honorius lit announced in glowing terms to 

6. Not b veibaiim citation. Ttic Latin text is glmc, wJUi comment!. In F^kedrlch Zarackc,. 
"tei PrJwtcj Johannes," I, Abftanilimisen cter RonisL seftiwrterj Gerefarfttf* dp Wimn- 
tdiaflut, PhiWJitt, Qiafs., VU (IB79) h The ibrtmct her= pv=n rdi« on the Fnglifhi 

rfSw Usury Vvh, 7*c Book <?f Mvm I OonAm, 1*03), 233. 
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the archbishops of Gaul and to the English clergy that fang David , 
commonly/ called Prestet" John, ft God-fearing man H offered battle to 
the shah (called scldano PenidLs} of Persia, occupied his land, and 
was only ten days* journey from Baghdad. 11 It is perhaps not too 
far-feluhed to suggest that these minors, widely circulated since 
121° h w<re # decisive factor in FelagmVs rejection of the extremely 
favorable peace offer made by a!-Kamil. LJ In 1221 the identification 
of king David with Prester John and of his people with the Mongols 
was generally accepted. The fact that in the winter of 1 220-1 22 1 the 
Mongols attacked Georgia was conveniently i^cred hy Pelagius, who 
urged the king of Georgia, George Lashen IV, to send a contingent to 
Damictta. 

The true nature of the Mongol menace was first realized m eastern 
Europe in 1236 when an important campaign was launched against 
the peoples Eiving in what is now the European part of Russia. In the 
Autumn of 1257 the flourishing empire of the rJulsharsuf the Volga 
was destroyed, together with a number of Russian cities. Though 
these countries were distant and barely known in western Europe, 
their plight somewhat changed the thitherto rosy picture painted of 
the Mongol- In the year of 1238 people every tfliere in Europe 
became aware of the danger presented by this strange and apparently 
ferocious people. As Philip Mouslces put It in his rhymed chronicle: 

Vint jk>™]c que le Tatflil 
Une gent dc Eicre lontamnt - 
Hiatus lor doinsL honts pro^iinne! 
S'adrerierenl parmi Rpusifc, 
ft font pxacc ef dcfroisLf 
EE tic sal fluantc autre cite 
Dont paE jig rae sent revorde 
Li nan, ne recorder nes aE; 
Wada moult destruisejK sans astl |S 

This is not the place to recount, however briefly, the development 
of Hungarian-Mongol relations which culminated in 1241-1242 with 
the terrible devastation of Hungary, The collapse of Hungarian resis- 
tance took die west European powers by surprise, and emperor 
Frederick FI n hlaming the Hungarians for the defeat, tried to capi- 
talize on it for his own benefit. He used the imminence of the 
Mongol peril to urge the union of all Christian princes under his own 

1 1. Attttais &f Lfitn&tabie, ad. H. ft. Liutd, \i\ ^nwfas mamtttei. ]V.6&\.Rmi7n britpnni. 
arum medii serf sertpians f Ro\h Set l£i. m. 36], p. 36. 

12. See vnlmn* 1[ Of rbis WGTt. p, 41S. 
15. JfW/,ffiT..SKV],Bli. 
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leadership. The harassed pope Gregory IX was unable to answer the 
desperate rcque&ts for help sent to him by king Belfl IV of Hungary. 
The news of the Mongols' sudden withdrawal in the spring of 
1242— for which no satisfactory explanation exists- was received 
with a sigh of relief in fcuropc* and the danger of a renewal of such 
an attack would probably have been disregarded had it not been for 
the far-sighted, policies introduced by pope Innocent IV, 

At this time the possibility of an alliance with the Mongols was 
completely lost from flight and attention was fotused on the dangers 
of a renewed attack against Hungary. Only a few weeks after his 
election Innocent IV calfcd upon Berthold, patriarch of Aqujleia and 
an unck Of Pela IV , to induce the faith fid in Germany to take up the 
cross against the Tatars,- 1 * and in the entvclicaJ summoning the 
Council of Lyons the task of finding relief against the Tatars was 
assigned to the coming council- Innocent IV did not intend to 
indulge in idle discussions > by the time the council qpened, three 
papal envoys were on their way to the Mongols. 

Two pontifical letters, D?i pairls immensa dated March 5 and Cum 
n&rt solum dated March 13 H 1245, were prepared with the intention 
of being carried to wherever the ruler of the Mongols could be found- 
Of the three missions, that of the Franciscan John of Pian del 
Carpine is by far the most important, partly because it was the oniy 
one to reach the Great Khan in Mongolia hut also because there is a 
detailed written account of it. However, from our present point of 
view the mission is of relatively small importance, as Pian dc] Carpine 
followed a northern route via Russia, probably suggested by the 
Hungarians, The other two, on the whole unsuccessful missions took 
the road through the Holy Land and are thus of more immediate 
interest foT the crusades. 

The mission led by the Dominican Ascelin is known in some detail 
through the description gfven by one of its members, Simon of Saint 
Quentin, author of a Htitoria Tartarorum now lost, but from which 
large passages were incorporated in the Spttuium histariaie of Vin- 
cent of BeauvaJs. ]S Ascelin took the southern route to the Mongols, 
which probably led him via Cyprus and Palestine -the country where 
Simon must have joined him to Tiflii- Here another Dominican, 
GuiseaHl of Cremona, joined the party, which, after a journey that 
took about Six weeks, reached the headquarters in territorio Sifiens 

14. NGfi. Epist. wy- XtH. II, dc*. 2. pp. 3-4. 

!i. Simon of Saint ^hjuniiu, Hliiotne dti Tartar?, cd. J«ai K^hnpi, Dxumentt nktiisi 
Vbimrv iter ^.^j puktiit ptr I'AeaUmie <fei miwF/w ei bethx-ieum, VIII (Pafk, 
196 5). 
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coRtrl of the Mongol commander Baiju on May 25 T 1247. The 
meeting between AsceEin and Baiju was far from friendly, both being 
equally obdurate. Simon of Saint Quentin iec0T( ls with complacency 
various proposals made in Baiju's entourage. Some proposed putting 
only two of the envoys to death, others suggested flaying Asctflin and 
sending back to the pope his skin stuffed with straw. 

Baiju, unwilling to accept the pope'* message to the Great Khan, 
wanted (he friars to continue their journey to Mongolia, but Ascelin 
sternly refused and, curiously enough, had his way, So with the help 
of Greek and Turkish interpreters and the collaboration of the friars 
themselves, the Latin message was put first into Persian and then into 
Mongolian. Baiju men dispatched the original and its Mongolian 
translation to Karakorum and took to writing an answer to the pope. 
The dispatch of this reply, and the departure of the friars, were 
delayed to ailow Bauu to consider a missive sent by the Great Khan 
Gtlyuk and transmitted through the hands of EtjigideL one of his 
familiars. The instructions of Gtlytlk to Baiju were uncompromising 
even by Mongol standards; (hey demanded nothing less than total 
submission of an peoples, and instructed Baiju to cany out this 
supremely simple order. Accordingly, Baiju's own letter sent to the 
pope was couched in terms equally hansh. Tt was this cheerless 
message that AsccJin and his companions brought back to the pope 
in the summer of 1248. However disappointing in its final result t 
Ascelin's mission had one redeeming feature, perhaps not fully appre- 
ciated at that time. With him to Lyons came two Mongol envoys t 
Ay beg and Sargis (the farmer probably a TunV, the latter a Chris- 
tian), the first of their kind to have peaceful contacts with any west 
European power. 

The second mission requiring mention here was led by the E>omini- 
can Andrew of Longjumeau. On his way to the Mongols he paid a 
visit first to as-^alih Isma'il in Baalbek, then to al-Mansur of Horns, 
both of whom were at that time on friendly terms with the Franks. 
iti a letter dated December 30 h 1245. and addressed to the pope, 
al-MnnsUr states that "for various reasons we have given, we have 
advised the said friars [Andrew of Longjumeau and his companions] 
against continuing their journey to the Mongols."' 6 It is likely that 
in his discussions with Andrew of Longjumeau al-Mansur did not 
mention the most cogent amors the various reasons he had against 
their traveling to Hie Mongols: his fear that an allinnce between them 
and the Christians might endanger his own situation. 

In spite of al-Mansur's discouragement, Andrew of Longjumeau 
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pursued his journey and in the neighborhood of Tabriz met a Mongol 
auny, He also encountered the Nestorian Simeon, better known 
under hJs honorific appelljtion Rabhan Ata, described as ^icarius 
Orientis." Rabban Ata h a familiar of the Great Khan tisodei, had 
been sent to Ciliciart Armenia sometime between 1 23-5 and 1240, 
and had exerted hin not inconsiderable influence in favor of the. 
Christians livinjs under Mongol rule. Andrew of Long] urn eau and 
Rabban Ata conferred for twenty days. When they patted , rJie 
Nestorian priest charged Andrew witli a present, a stick of ebony, for 
the pope, and also with a letter in which he urged him to make peace 
with the emperor just when the most powerful king of the Tatars, 
"against whose power the whole Christian wortd cannot resist," 
contemplated attacking them. The letter also refers to a document of 
unspecified content which Kabban Ala himself had brought "from 
the heart of the Orient, namely from China." 17 Whether the word 
Sin, used in the text, refers to China proper Or to M ongolia, the fact 
remains that through Rabban Ata and Andrew of Longjumeau a 
bridge: of Christian solidarity was creeled between east and west, 
spanning pagan Mongols and Moslem MamlukSr With all these mes- 
sages in his charge, rich with the wealth of information acquired on a 
trip that lasted two years, sometime in the first half of 1247 Andrew 
of Longjumeau reached Lyons and reported to the pope. 

Andrew of Longjumeau was the first of the papal envoys to return. 
His report was probably quite favorable when compared to those 
brought to the pope by Ascelii and by John of Pian del Carpine, 
who had met the Great Khan himself and returned with the alarming 
news that Gtlydk, supposedly favorable to Christians, "raised the flag 
against the church of God, the Roman empire and all Christian 
kingdoms and nations of the west/' 15 Giiyiik's letter to Innocent IV 
corroborated the friar's account. 19 The peremptory tone of the 
Mongol letters received, the demand expressed in them that the pope 
Should come personally and pay homage to the Great Khan, were not 
likely to enhance the pope*s prestige had they become generally 
known. It ii thus quite understandable that the two Mongol mes- 
sengers, Ay beg and Sargis, were held virtually incomrnunicado s to the 
great chagrin of the chronicler Matthew Paris. 2 * To all evidence the 

17. Oa Rabhui /Lta odd nil jwrrbteju nu*iLloita £** Pdltot,. "L« Mongols =T L» ppp»jti," 
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19. Th* Ictttt liar been preserved in Laldn anJ Persipn «i*inni. TUs Deal study le by 
Peflio( h J, L=s Mpngflli Kt lp papau^," pp. 11-24 ([erertiwe l£ lo Iho pagjuBlion of 1tie 
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papal missions had achieved no other purpose than that of bringing 
back reliable, first-hand information on what Innocent IV must have 
considered a most dangerous foe. Hie pope's reply to Baiju's Letter, 
Viam agnosme verit*ti»> dated November 22, 124&, and probably 
carried back by Ay beg and Sargjs, simply stated that Innocent IV 
had acted out of a sense of duty to let the true religion be known to 
the Mongols, and that he regretted the Mongols' perseverance in their 
errors and adjured them to cease their menaces-' 1 c 

The projects to e&tablish friendly contacts with the Mongols., aban- 
doned by the pope, were immediately taken up by Louis IX- Despite 
the gloomy picture painted for him by John of Pian del Carpine, 
specially sent by the pope lo dissuade the French king from ap- 
proaching the Mongols* Louis IX decided to continue the endeavors 
initiated by Innocent IV, He was to succeed in no small measure, and 
it is in his lifetime, and partly owing to hid efforts, that the relations 
between the Mongols and the Occident took a new course. Was the 
king of France prompted only fcy the political advantages he could 
expect from friendly relations with a power in the rear of the 
Moslems, or did he aim primarily at the conversion of the Mongols? 
Probably both thoughts were present in his mind. A concurrence of 
unexpected circumstances came to lend support to what the pope, 
by then, considered a hopeless enterprise. 

[n December 1243 two Mongol envoys presented themselves to 
Louis IX in Cyprus. They came on behaif of Eljigidei, whose letter 
they handed over to the king. 22 The ambassadors had Christian 
names, David and Mark respectively > and the message they delivered 
to Louis IX by letter and by word of mouth was truly astonishing. 
The general pmport of their exposition was that Giiyfik and a 
numher of Mongol dignitaries, among them Eljigkki himself, had 
been baptized, and that Eljigidei had been sent to the west by the 
Great Khan so that he might help the crusaders to reconquer the 
Holy Land, The Mongols were eager to enter into an alliance with the 
king of Fiance, for their intention was to move on Baghdadj and the 
French, by attacking the sultan of Egypt at the same time, could 
prevent his coming to the help of the caliph. This was the century- 
old dream come true, and the fulfillment of a hope which in spite of 
repeated, hitter disappointments lingered in the hearts of the cru- 
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aaders set on their Danaidean task; the arrival of Prester John, the 
Christ [an potentate of the east, striking ffOtn the rear the Moslem 
forces. 

All thia was in such striking contrast to Mongol attitudes as 
experienced by the envoys of Jnnocent IV that the opinion was 
voiced that David and Mark were self-styled ambassadors an J that 
their "embassy" was in fact an Imposture. M Ft seems that this idea 
earl now/ be discarded, Andrew of Longjumeau had met David in the 
Mongol tamp he had visited, and it is certain that ErJigidei T s letter 
transmitted to Louis IX by David was not a fake, [n fact T this 
letter, !4 though insisting on Christian solidarity, does not contain 
any blatantly false statements. These came only by word of mouth 
from the two ambassadors eager for the success of their mission. 
After a year spent in Anatolia, Eljigidci must have acquired a suffi- 
cient insight into the political and military conditions prevailing 
there to be aware of the advantages an alliance with the Franks could 
represent. One ifl probably entitled to the view that David and Mark 
were sent to Louis [X by E|jigidei acting on his own initiative. This 
policy of rapprochement was destined to fail. Between March 27 and 
April 28, 124S, about a month before David and Mark set out on 
their mission, GUyuk had died, and Eljigidei h the man who took upon 
himself to gain the confidence Of Louis IX, was soon to lose his own 
life in the struggles which foJlowcd the passing of his sovereign, 

David #nd MfinV were again received by Louis IX on January 25, 
1249, and two Jays later tliey sailed from Nicosia in the wmpany of 
three Dominicans— Andrew of Longjumeau and his brother Guy, and 
John of Carcassonne. The kinij sent with them t records Joinvillc h <L a 
chapel which he had caused to be fashioned all in scarlet; and in 
order to draw the Tartars to our faith, he h#d caused ail our faith to 
be imaged in the chapel: the Annunciation of the anjel, the Nativity, 
the baptism that God was baptised withal, and all the Passion, and 
the Ascension, and the coming of tKe Hoty Ghost; and with the 
chapel he sent also cups, books and all things needful for the 
chanting of the mass."' 25 

By the time the party reached BJigidei-the political situation 
within the empire having considerably changed -he found it wiser 
not to negotiate personally with the envoys but to send them on to 

23. Giiynk iiinudf called Oj vid .in impnirur, bin LhJi docs not necessarily main ttiet he 
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Giiyuk's widow, the recent Oghul Kaimlsh, Terrible tensions were 
building up in the straggle for GtiyUk's succession. At the time 
Louies ambassadors reached tin? Mongol headquarters deep in Inner 
Asia, somewhere near the river Imil, Oghul Kaimish was still regent 
but the quriltay, the general assembly to elect the new Great Khan d 
had already been convened and Mongkc, protege of the powerful 
Batu, whs a strongly favored candidate. There was no tove lost 
between him and Oghul Kaimfsh, who endeavored to ensure the 
succession either for her son or for SiremUn, Ogtjdei's grandson, She 
was to be judged very severely by Mftngke: Hl as to tlie affairs of war 
and peace and the welfare and happiness of a great realm/' he would 
write to Louis IX, "what could this woman, who was viler than a 
dog h know about them '!" 

In her precarious situation Oghul Kairnish tried to make the most 
out of the French embassy, which she presented to her subjects, as 
one ''suing for mercy." She also sent a letter to Louis IX which lier 
own ambassadors^ attached to the returning French, carried back to 
Caesarea* where they met the king, probably in April 1251. Tie 
content of this letter is known only through a paraphrase given hy 
Joinville, 27 It was an ultimatum in typical Mongol styJe h enjoining 
Louis [X to submit and send yearly tribute lest he and his people be 
destroyed likesO many other* before him. 

For the French king the result of this embassy was a bitter 
disappointment. While his ambassadors were en route he was sorely 
tried by ilJness, captivity, and all the sorrow and concern of a most 
difficult political situatioUr Perhaps in the darkest moments of af Qic- 
tion Louis had the hopeful thought that the Mongols might wish to 
join forces with him against the common enemy. Now, although the 
worst of his ordeal was over* he had to realize the vanity of his 
hopes, his own loneliness. Soon Oghul Kaimbh was to perish, and her 
death would create new opportunities; but there was nothing to 
portend this to Louis ^X. So "you must know/' as Joimdlle summed 
up the situation, ''that it repented the king sorely that he had ever 
sent envoys, to the great king of the Tartars." 

it is generally, although mistaken ly* assumed that approximately 
two years after the disappointment caused by Andrew of Long- 
jumeau's second mission^ Louis IX deemed it worthwhile to make a 
fresh attempt to establish relations with the Mongols, The responsi- 
bility for the fabulous journey undertaken by the Franciscan WiJliam 
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of Rubruck is often attributed to the French king. This is not the 
place to refute in detail this widespread misapprehension; suffice it 
to say that die moving force behind the decision to make yet another 
attempt to establish friendly relation* with the Mongols was Ru- 
bruck's own missionary zeal. 

Rubruck believed the rumors then current in certain circles that 
Sartak, son of Batu h had been converted to Christianity, and he felt 
that with the help of a protector so powerful, proselytism in the 
Mongol empire was a reaJ possibility. There is no evidence to suggest 
that Rubruck worked for, or even envisaged the concluding of h a 
military alliance between the crusaders and the Mongols. "I have 
nothing to say on the part of any man . , r 1 have only to speak the 
words of God/ hltt declared Rubruck at Mongke's court. Because of 
the missionary character of Rub-ruck's journey a detailed examina- 
tion of its multifaceted importance lies outside the scope of the 
present volume. The letter of Mbngkie which Rubruck hud to carry t 
rather reluctantly, to Louis IX was yet another version of the by 
then customary unlets of submission. The friendly, one might even 
Say warm, reception accorded to the missionary Rubruck had in no 
way altered Mongkc's uncompromising attitude toward foreign pow- 
ers, in this instance toward the west. 

[t seems certain that by the mid- 1 "JSC's contacts between western- 
ers and Mongols had multiplied and that among the former not 
everyone was as indifferent as Rubruck to tbc political implications 
of such contacts. Thus we know that Baldwin of Hainault, a knight 
in the service of emperor Baldwin II, had preceded Rubruck to 
Karakorum, although unfortunately nothing is known of his journey. 
Baldwin had married a Kuman princess and through her had excel- 
lent contacts with leaders of the western parts of the Mongol empire. 
He obviously used his influence to boost Trench prestige: when 
Rubruck was asked by Sartak's entourage who was the greatest lord 
among the Franks and he replied that it wan Frederick J[, he was 
rebuked by Sartak, who, referring to Baldwin's judgment, thought 
that this honor should belong to Louis JX- S * 

It is worth noting that both Pian del Carpine and Rubruck, the 
onty early traveler* known to have re«ehed Mongolia h used the 
northern route, the one leading through Kurnwi territories. The role 
of the Kumans, acting a9 intermediaries between the Mongols on the 
one side and the Latins and Hungarians on the other, must have been 
a very important one; it has not yet been sufficiently examined. The 
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Kumans lived in territories under either Mongol or Hungarian control 
and had many personal contacts with the Latins of the Levant. 
Sometime before 1254 Bela IV, king of Hungary, married his son, 
the future Stephen V, to a Kuman princess, and a few yean later 
Berke, khan of the Golden Horde, made him an offer of alliance 
against the western powers. While rejecting this offer Bela IV was 
able to avert Mongol punitive action, a result that could be achieved 
only through constant vigilance and by keeping open the channels of 
communication. 

In the south the principal champion of a rapprochement with the 
Moiigols was Hetoum i t king of Cilician Armenia, whose efforts in 
this dhection have already been described. 30 The diplomatic active 
ities of the Armenian ting were directed principally toward the 
establishment of an alliance between the Christiana and the- Mongol* 
of [ran, whom he quite rightly thought to be more interested in his 
project than were the Mongols ruling north of the Caucasus, the 
Golden Horde, The Great Khan Mongke h who received Rubruck, died 
in 1259; Batu, the strong man of the Golden Horde, had died in 
1256- Things were rapidly changing within the Mongol empire, and 
these changes considerably affected the Mongols 1 relations with the 
west. 

The Golden Horde -the westernmost part of the Mongol empire - 
had, from the time of its fannatfcm, always enj ay ed an independence 
greater than that of the other parts of the empire. The principal 
reason for this was the exceptional status of Batj h its first ruler and 
the second most important person in the Mongol world. William of 
Rubruck quotes the Great Khan Mongke comparing himself and Batu 
to "two eyes in the head t which ± though they are two h they have but 
one sight/' Jc Under the rule of Batu 1 * successor Berke ( 1 257-1266} h 
the Golden Horde gained greater autonomy t an evolution partially 
caused by Kubilai's ever -increasing engagements in distant China, 
Contacts between the Great Khan Kubilai and the il-khans of Iran 
were cJoser not only on acmunt of tho relatively shorter distance 
separating the two but also as a result of the maritime communica- 
tions between China and Persia. Although very slow and fraught with 
dangers, the sea route was considered sufficiently convenient for 
KjUka'chin-a young lady consigned to Arghun but destined to be- 
come Uie wife of his son Ghatfln-to be sent by ship to Persia in the 
company of Nicholas, Matthew, and Marco Poto. 
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While link* between the Mongols of Iran and those of East Asia 
were Urns maintained and even strengthened, the Mongols of Russia 
under the leadership of Berke were not only becoming increasuudy 
independent, but were also gradually sliding into an area of civiliza- 
tion which was to set them apart from their kin, Socially > linguis- 
tically, and religiously, the populations, living on lands controlled by 
the ruler* Of the Golden Horde were mixed. The forest-dwelling 
Finno-Ugrians notwithstanding, the Mongol conquerors had found, 
in what is geographically known as European Russia T predominantly 
Slavic and Turkic populations- the former Christian, the latter Mos- 
lem. On the south Russian steppe the Mongols met with the Turkic 
tribal confederation of the Kipehaks (Kutnans, Polovtsy, etc.), while 
farther north they put an end to the Bulgliar empire of the Volga, a 
Turkic state with century-old traditions of trade widi both Baghdad 
and Egypt- For centuries prior to the Mongol conquest these very 
regions had constituted a manpower reservoir both of Byzantium and 
of the Aiyubid sultans of Egypt, The Mamluk soldiery recruited 
among Kipchalt (Kuman) slaves gained increased importance under 
sultan a?-5ali)h Aiyub, who organized them into an elite bodyguard, 
Many of the Klpchak Turks were, to use modem terminology, 
political refugees, displaced by the conquer! ng Mongols to whonu 
quite understandably s they were hostile. After 1250, when the first 
Mamluk dynasty was established, the Kipchak Turks wielded decisive 
influence in Egypt and Syria as well as in south Russia, where they 
outnumbered the native Mongols. It is * fact of crucial importance 
that the Marnluks of Egypt and the "Mongols" of the Golden Horde 
were natural allies^ not only because of historical tradition reaching 
far back into the times of the Volga-Bulghar empire, but simply 
because the ruling elass in Egypt and an important and influential 
segment of the Golden Horde's society belonged, in fact, to the same 
eUinic group. The Turkic dialect spoken by the Marnluks was the 
same as that used by the majority of Berke + s Turkic subjects, a^d to 
this day the Turkic populations of the middle Volga region speak 
KJpchak-Turkic languages. Mamluk antipathy against the Mongols 
focused not on the Golden Horde but on the Mongols of [ran, while 
tension was building up between the two Mongol states. 

Antagonism between the Golden Horde and the Mongols of Iran 
exerted so important an influence on events In Asia Minor d and hence 
on the crusades, that It may not be superfluous to ex amine here 
briefly its causes as weli as its effects, Berke *s conversion to Islam 
was an act of personal faith. 32 His attitudes were stitl much too 
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Mongol to allow for the persecution of other religions or for him to 
impose on his subjects his own religious beliefs. But his faith was 
sincere-, and he was a reluctant partner in the campaign waged by his 
cousin Hulagu (Hiilcgli), which in 1253 culminated in the sack of 
Baghdad and the demise of the last 'Abba&id caliph. Indeed, Berke's 
disapproval of these actions was so strong that he ordered his troops 
engaged in the campaign to join the Egyptian army. It is thus 
possible, though no documentation to this effect has tome to light, 
that at the battle of 'Am JiTut contingents detached from Berke's 
army fought again&t the iHchanid Mongol forces of Kitbogha. 31 
Tension between the successors of Barn and (he il-khanids was not 
caused solely by religious differences; it continued to exist under 
Berke's successor Mbngke lemur, who was no Moslem. As a matter 
of fact the final adoption of Islam by the khans of the Golden Horde 
came only during the rule of Jani Beg (1342-1357), later than the 
conversion of the il-khanids to til At retiglon. 

As so often in history , subjective, personal feelings had their role to 
play. The first il-khan, Hulagu, was the brother of two successive 
Great Khans, MEJngke and Kubilai, of whom Berke was a mere 
cousin. The relationship between Hulagu and Mongke was a very 
close one Rashid -ad-Din records the former's affliction on learning 
of the Great Khan's death*" -whereas Berke was cast in the role of a 
poor relative. While it is always dangerous to speculate on motives, it 
seems probable that the personal sympathy linking Mo"ngke to Hula- 
gu was, the principal factor in the former's decision to assign the 
Caucasus region to the latter. Berke's repeated attempts to wicst 
from Hulagu what he considered -not without rejtflon— his rightful 
appanage, and to push south of the Caucasus, met with failure, The 
Chasm separating the Golden Horde from the rest of the Mongol 
workl was further widened after the death of Mo'ngke, during the 
struggle for the succession from which Hulagu's candidate Kuhilai 
emerged victorious- against Berke + s protege Ariq Boge. Nor did ten- 
sion cease with the deaths of tlie protagonists of this conflict (Hulagu 
in 1265 and Berfce in 1266); it continued under their respective 
successors Aba«ha and Mo'ngke Tern fir. The initiative was on the side 
of the ruler of the Golden Horde, and to defend the Caucasian 
border Abagiia was compelled to create a system of fortifications 
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which consisted of palisades and moats and more or less followed the 
river Kuia, It also incorporated the steppe of Mugh 411 , a favorite 
resting p(ace for migratory birds, who played their part in the 
defensive strategy of the it-khan: flushed by the enemy advancing 
through the steppe, the birds gave the alert to his forces. 

Temporary lulls notwithstanding, the basic political interests of the 
Golden Horde on the one hand and of the il-khans on the other were 
so incompatible that both powers were permanently in search of 
allies who would enable them to outflank the other party. Looking 
for allies located on the northeastern f^nk of the Mongols of Iran, 
both Berfce and Mongke Temilr linked forces with Kaidu, a grandson 
of OgjBdei. Kaidu had first rallied to Ariq KJge but after KubilaL's 
accession had established himself on his own account, and controlled 
a territory which probably centered on the J]i and Chu valleys and 
incorporated also the nortJiem parts of present-day Afghanistan." 
Thus the Mongols of Iran were all but encircled by a chain of 
alliances Unking the Mamluks to the Golden Horde and this power to 
Kaidu. Contacts in the fewm of correspondence and exchange of 
embassies multiplied between the Golden Horde and the Marnluks- 
For jjcographicat as well as for political reasons the European powers 
could not remain unaware of or indifferent to the creation of this 
north-south axis linking two powers established respectively on the 
banks of the Volga and the Nile. 

Not unnaturally, Byzantium could not avwd being involved in the 
triangular relationship of the Mamluks and the two Mongol stares, 
Recently installed in Constantinople, Michael VI Q Palaeologus paid 
particular attention to his contacts with the Mongols, He maneuvered 
skillfully between the two antagonistic Mongol powers, both capable 
of helping him d both jealous of seeing the other's Influence grow in 
Constantinople. With the Mongols of Tran, from whom only the weak 
Selchukid buffer states separated Byzantium, Michael Vm was com- 
pelled to seek a modus vivftidi wbieb would secure him a relatively 
peaceful southeastern border. Even be Tore his accession to the 
throne, when still in Nicaea. he concluded an alliance with HuLagu 
which, despite passing tensions, remained effective even after the 
khan T s death, Michael's illegitimate daughter Maria, betrothed to 
Hulagiij after her fiances death married Abagha, his, son and succes- 
sor. 

Increased tension with the Golden Horde was the corollary of 
friendly relations with the il-khans. En 1265 Eerke and his Bulghar 
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allies attuned Byian tiurrfs northern border. The Mongot armies 
were under the command of Noghay, a Chingisid prince himself and 
a perennial candidate for the throne of the Golden Horde, For many 
years lit had been the dc facto rule* Of the south Russian steppe 
bordering on Byzantium* and in 1273 he was given for wife Euphro- 
syne, another of Michael's illegitimate daughters. The emperor was 
thus linked through family tics with the rulers of both the iMthanid 
state and the Golden Horde, and with skillful diplomacy secured 
peace for his country wedged between the contending Mongol states. 
Moreover, toward the end of his reign Michael Pataeologus suc- 
ceeded in establishing friendly relations with the Mamluk sultan 
Kjlavun. 5 * The maritime road through the Bosporus, linking the 
Golden Horde to Egypt, was thus in the hands of a ruler on friendly 
terms with both of these powers. The result was an increased flow of 
commerce through. Byzantine territory and the multiplies tion Of 
diplomatic contacts between the Mamluks, and the Golden Horde, 17 

Hie desperate situation of the Fmnkish possessions in the late 
1260*8 prompted the west to seek outside help; Abagha (1265- 
1282), son-in-law of Michael VIIJ and well known for his Christian 
sympathies, was an obvious target for their political overtures. The 
initiative was shared by pope Clement IV and king James I of 
Aragon, ahead y engaged in the preparation of his crusade. Thedr 
envoy James Alaric of Perpignari was well received by Abagha d 
probably in 12-67, and returned to the west accompanied by two 
Mongol emissaries. Contacts between Clement IV and Abagha were 
apparently quite frequent, fn one letter sent to the il-khan the pope 
complained that he had received a letter from him which no one 
could read, and he expressed his regrets that Abagha had not written 
in Latin as on previous occasions. 3 * A safe-conduct issued by Aba- 
gha in 12^7 or in 1279 for the benefit of envoys traveling to the 
pope has been preserved in the Vatican archives.^ Abagha kept in 
touch with several European powers, and these contacts resulted in a 
number of projects of collaboration, all of which came to naught. 
The Aragonese crusade, which set ml under the leadership of James J 
but after his early return was led by J lis two bastard sons, failed to 
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«dtie\e coordination with Abagha t who at the eruvial time was 
engaged in defending Khurasan against the Chagataid prince Barak.-* 0 
At the time of Louis's ill-fated Tunisian venture Abagha would have 
been ready and wilHng to attack Bay bars, Such a coordination Of 
eastern an J western forces had been the plan of Clement IV- had it 
been realized it could have redressed a balance already fatefully 
tilted in favor of the Marnhilts. But Louis LX failed to perceive the 
possibilities offered by an ii-khanid alliance, and preferred to under- 
take the Tunisian expedition. 

More perspicacious, Edward ut~ Fingtand, as soon as he disembarked 
at Acre on May 9, J 271 *' sought to obtain Abagha's help and 
dispatched a delegation of three to discuss the modalities of coopera- 
tion,'' 1 As a result of these negotiations an army of about ten 
thousand horsemen, part of the Mongol force stationed hi Anatolia, 
invaded Syria, where it achieved some- local successes but withdrew 
before engaging Bay bars* principal army.* 3 Although of limited 
importance, this first case of effective cooperation between Mongol 
and western forces justified, in Abagha*s view, further elTorts to 
strengthen his alliance with England, On his side Edward, after his 
Accession to the throne, remembered his personal experiences, hopes, 
and disappointments and endeavored to maintain relations with 
Abagha and his second successor, Arghun (1284-1291). 

The reign of Arghun marks the apogee of Mongol-western relations. 
Lt is interesting to note that it was the Buddhist Arghun under his 
rule Buddhism was declared the official religion of the sl-khanid 
state -who was more eager to establish friendly relations with the 
Christian princes than had been some of his half-Christian prede- 
cessors, Arghun's first embassy to the west was sent to pope Honori- 
us IV in 1235 and carried a letter dated in May of that year still 
extant in a Latin translation. 4 * In it, by way of captatio benemten- 
ttae, Arghun pointed to the special favors accorded to Christians by 
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himself and his ancestors* with ihe notable exception of his prede- 
cessor Ahmad 2-1284), who adopted Islam and who was de- 
throned by Arghun. The truthfulness of Arghun 's message was ton- 
firmed by some Franciscan and Dominican monks, recently returned 
from Outremcr. Neither here nor in his later correspondence with the 
west is there any mention Of Arghun's own conversion to Buddhism. 
In reply [ng to exhortations that he should become a Christian Ar- 
ghurt's main argument was as in his letter nf May 14, 1290, to pope 
Nicholas 1V* S -that for anyone recopmiing Gad Eternal and behav- 
ing properly h there was no need to join the church r [n (he same letter 
Arghun also pointed out that his subjects were free to adopt the 
re^gion of their choice. 

Arghun's boldest attempt to establish an jdllance with the western 
powers was his dispatch of the Nestorian monk Rabbin Mar $auma 
on a mission to which the il-khan attached considerable impor- 
tance.** A native of China but an Uighui by birth, Rabban $auma 
was appointed in 1280 visitor-general of the Nestorian church in 
Mongol territories. Thoroughly familiar with the internal condition 
of the Mongol empire and himself a Christian he was ideally suited 
for the task. He left early in 1287 and reached Rome on June 23 of 
that ycar h some two month* after the death of Honor ius IV, at a time 
of a papal interregnum. He w& received with signs of great respect 
by the cardinals, whose eagerness to discuss religious questions he 
countered by affirming the political character of his mission. From 
Rome, by way of Tuscany and Genoa, he went to Paris, wtient he 
was received by Philip IV the Fair, and thence to Bordeaux to meet 
king Edward I. The king of England, a champion of long standing of 
an alliance with the Mongols, received Rabban $aumi and his com- 
panions, well and treated them generously. It is unlikely that he 
seriously envisaged effective armed cooperation with the Mongols, 
since his interest focused on other matters, and since he was prob- 
ably quite realistic about the future of the whole crusading enter- 
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prise. From Bordeaux Rabban $auma proceeded to Genoa, where lie 
spent most of the winter of I2S7-1288. The thoice of this city for 
such a long stay has not, it seems, awakened the curiosity of scholars, 
and yet It could hardly have been fortuitous. Its explanation lies in 
the close commercial and diplomatic ties linking Genoa to the 
LMdians and in the fact that many Genoese were actually In the 
letter's service. In Rabban SaumTs own party there was at least one 
of them, Thomas AnfossL a member of a distinguished Genoese 
family of bankers. 4 ' 7 

On February 20 h I2S8, pope Nicholas [V was elected and Rabbin 
Sauma hastened to Rome to terminate a diplomatic mission unduly 
protracted because of the vacancy on tbe papal throne. Lu April of 
that same year Rabban £auma was on his way back to Arghun, 
carrying with him several papal letters and accompanied by a number 
of Italians and Frenchmen. 1 1 seems certain that his party was joined 
by that of Gobert of Hellevil]e H ambassador to Arghun of Philip IV, 
which included the clergymen Robert of Senlis and William of 
Bruyeies and a crossbowman d and whose expenses were paid for by 
the Tcmplars h more anxious than most to see an alliance with the 
Mongols concluded. 4 * By that time a whole colony of westerners 
was firmly ensconced in Tabriz. It included merchants mainly from 
Veniue end Genoa,' 1 ' and missionaries from the great mendicant 
orders, Dominican presence is attested there in the l^SO's,** and 
Franciscans were active in Tabriz by 12S6— l287 h if not earlier- 11 
One can surmise that the lobbying power of such a strong western 
colony was considerable, its involvement m Arghun's endeavor to 
establish friendly relations with the west great. European names 
appear again and ajjain among those listed as having taken part in the 
embassies traveling to and from the court of the il-khan. In their 
understandable eagerness to achieve their aim h these westerners were 
sometimes less tban candid, end were quite willing to distort or even 
invent facts. From one of the letters sent by Nicholas IV to Arghun 
and dated April 2 t 1288, it appear that tlie pope had been led to 
believe that Arghun intended to receive baptism in Jerusalem once 
this city had been delivered from the Moslems.* 3 
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Misunderstanding intentional or not, combined with insufficient 
linguistic ability of interpreters and translators, certainly had their 
share in the painfully slow process of harmonizing western and 
il-khanid interests, Avium's next ambassador, the Genoese Buscarel 
de* Ghisolfi, brought to Philip the Fair n firm proposal for a joint 
military undertaking. Tile offer, still extant in the French national 
archives, was written in Mongolian ant) dated the summer of 1 289, 
In it Arghun, planning far ahead, notified the French king of his 
intention to set out on a campaign against the Mamluks in I290 h so 
as to reach Damascus on the fifteenth day of the first spring moon in 
12?1. ArghUrt urged Phihp IV to send his own army in tune, and 
stated that, following the victory of the allies, Jerusalem would 
become a French possession. Technical details were dealt with in a 
separate memorandum prepared by Buscarel and written in 
French. 14 Among the points covered it is interesting to note Ar- 
ghun 1 ! offer to provide the French king with twenty to thirty 
thousand horses, either free of charge ot at a reasonable price, 
Buscarel brought letters and messages not only to Philip IV but also 
to pope Nicholas IV and to king Edward L He arrived in London on 
January 5, 1290, and spe nt thirteen days at the court and a total or 
twenty days in England, where he was well entertained. Edward, as it 
appears from his reply to Arghun t declared hi mse!f willing to under- 
take a joint campaign with the Mongol mler d subject only to the 
pope's approval. Lt is difficult to ascertain whether Buscarel himself 
returned to Arghun or whether he prolonged his stay in the west In 
December 1290 he was certainly in Italy, as his name appears in 
papal letters recommending yet another of Arshuns embassies to 

Edward t , t . . , 

That spring of L 291, which should have witnessed the triumph Of 

the Mongol-western alliance and the recovery from the Moslems of 

the city of Jerusalem, saw the fall of Acre and the death, on March 

I0 t of Arghun. The Ihkhan succumbed to a long illness which, one 

may assume, would in any event have prevented him from fulfilling 

his pledge. So neither the il-khans nor the kings of France or England 

were present with anything but token fortes when the sultan *l- 

AsLiraf Khalil liquidated the last remnants of Frank ish presence in 

Outremcr, 56 
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Emboldened by his success, al-Ashraf Khali] declared a holy war 
against the Mongol ]low m ^ by Arghun's brother GaiJthatu 
(1291-1295). Hostilities led to the capture of Hromgla by Mam Ink 
forces but did not develop into a full-scale war. Gaikhatu arid 
nl-Asliraf KhaJIl, equally dissolute, were soon to meet violent deaths 
at the hands of their own subjects, Baidu, Gaikhatu's cousin and 
successor, ruled but a few months. He was put to death on October 
4, 1295, by the followers of Arghun's son Ghazan, the next ruler of 
the Mongols of Iran. 

Ghazan {1295-1304). probably the most gifted il-khinid ruler, 
came to power committed to a program of Islamixation. His acces- 
sion to power was marked by excesses committed against Christians. 
Nevertheless, in religious matters he pioved to be fairly moderate. 
His own religious feelings> whether sincere or dictated by political 
expediency h did not cloud his political judgment, and he rightly 
recognized the Mam Inks as his principal external Enemies. Several 
small-scale clashes and betrayals, in both camps, eventually led to 
Ghazan's invasion of Syria. On December 72, 1299 f a few miles 
north of Horns the Mongols inflicted a ^rushing defeat on the 
Mamluks. Horns and Damascus soon surrendered, and by the end of 
January 1 300 there were no Mamluk Forces left in Syria. 

In Europe, Ghazan's success gave rise to over-optimistic expecta- 
tions. News was abroad to the effect thatGharan had conquered the 
whole of the Holy Land and even Cairo, that he had given back their 
former holdings to the Templars and the Hospitallers and was to 
entrust the Dominicans with the guard of the Holy Sepulcher. It was 
even rumored that Ghazan had coins struck with a representation of 
the Holy Sepulcher on them and the legend In nomine Patris, Filtt, et 
Sanctf Spiriius, arid that his standards carried the sign of the crosi," 
Some sources ascribed the deliverance of the Holy Land to the joint 
action of the Tatars and the king* of Greece t Cyprus, and Arme- 
nia," The part attributed to western help might have been exag- 
gerated, but it had some basis in reality. In 1 30O-13O1 a Cypriote 
flotilla dispatched by Herjry II de Lusignart, with the help of Tem- 
plars and Hospitaller, attacked Rosetta." where some skirmishes 
took plate. Coordination of Mongol and Cypriote action was 
achieved through Zolus Bofeti. commonly referred to as lso! the 
Piaan. a man of some status in Chain's entourage and his ambas- 
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sador to Henry IL Isol the Pisan was, astonishing as It may seem, 
Oljeitii's godfather-for Ghazan 1 * brother was baptize J -and partici- 
pated in the naval expedition just mentioned. 60 Isol was not the 
only Italian to bask in the reflected glory oF Ghazan's victories. In 
1300 in St. John Lateran, Boniface VI 11 received the Florentine 
Guiscard Bastari, ambassador of the il-khan, accompanied by a reti- 
nue of one hundred men, all clad in Tatar garments.* 1 For reasons 
that today cannot be determined, Ghaian did not try to consolidate 
his hold on Syria, which by the end of May 1300 was again in 
Mamluk hands. The evacuation of Syria was certainly not due to a 
lack of interest on the part of Ghazan. He returned there in the fall 
of the same year and then, in February 1301, without having 
engaged in any major battle, he once again retraced his steps. It is 
possible fii&t Ghazan did not feel strong enough to engage the 
Mamluks single-handed. Be that US it may, he sought to secure 
European collaboration for the projected campaign, and did his best 
to keep up the friendly relations which had been established by his 
predecessors, 

Gliazan sent several embassies to the pope h to Philip IV, and to 
Edward [. Members of an embassy received by Boniface VUJ in 1302 
were said to have been baptized in Rome and given a golden crown 
to be carried from the pope to Ghazar "for the forgiveness of his sins 
and because he had reintroduced Christian worship in the Holy 
Land."* 1 In April 1302 Chaaan sent a letter to Boniface VI [1 in 
which, referring to previous correspondence, he urged the pope to 
prepare his troops for an attack on the Mamluks, and to keep the 
date agreed upon for this operation. The letter, still extant in its 
original Mongolian version, was brought to the pope by three envoys 
with Moslem personal names. It mention* Buscarcl de T Ghisolfi h who 
is referred to as having been attached to a previous embassy. The 
clever Genoese had weathered well the troubled years that followed 
the rule of his former master, Arghun, to whom he was so devoted 
tJiat he named his son Argone after him. Buscaiel's name appears also 
in a letter written by Edward I and dated March 12, 1302. In it the 
king, replying to a request made by Ghazan and transmitted by 
BusC&rel, expressed his regret* at not being able to pay due attention 
to matters involving the Holy Land, and blamed this on wars raging 
within Christendom. The counter-embassy carrying Edward + s reply 
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included Geofftey of Langltt arid Nicholas of Cliartres, traveling 
presumably in the company of Buscarel.* 3 In 1303, it Eastertirne, 
Mongol ambassadors visited Pari*, repeating the by then usual offer 
of alliance. 64 Ghazan also kept in touch with Jam** II of Ara£on, 
who in May 3 300, expressing hi* joy over the alleged recovery of the 
Holy Sepulcher, made what seemed a generous offer of help,* 1 
Ghazan maintained friendly relations too with Andronicus IL The 
alliance., more profitable to the harassed Byzantine emperor than to 
Ghazan > was to have been staled hy the marriage of the il-khan with 
a bastard daughter of Andronicus, but the project came to naught 
because of Groan's death, 

Oljeirii, Ghazan n s brother and successor (1304-1316) followed the 
same friendly policy toward the western powers. In a letter written 
in the summer of 1 305 to Philip the Fair the il-khan recalled, perhaps 
not without some exaggeration the friendly relations that according 
to him had always existed between his. ancestors and the Franks, and 
offered in very general terms an alliance against those who_ would 
wifth to destroy international understanding. "Verily " Tcads.6Ljeir.lTs 
letter* "what is better than concord?"* 6 A contemporary Italian 
paraphrase written on the back of the Mongolian Original leads us tv 
believe that more precise information, and perhaps also some con- 
crete proposals, were to be transmitted by word of mouth through 
the ambassadors carrying the letter. It has been suggested that (jljeiffl 
envisaged an all-embracing alliance with a view to securing peace for 
the world," According to other opinions, behind the general terms 
of the letter the specific purpose- of an alliance against the Mamluks 
must be seen. This is a distinct possibility, yet there seems to be no 
evident reason why such a concrete proposal should have remained 
unmentioned in the original Mongolian letter as well as- in its Italian 
paraphrase, [n all probability the letter was intended a& a. general 
gesture of goodwill toward the west, written at a tune when there 
was a temporary lull in the internecine warfare which for almost half 
a century had so much weakened the Mongol empire. To this newly 
won internal peace dljeitu refers in his letter to PtiiEip IV. No answer 
by the French king to OljeitiTs letter has come to light, but It seem* 
likely that, if sent, such a letter was couched in very general terms. 
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Once more we find that one of Ihe "Mongol" ambassadors was an 
Italian, Thomas V& of Siena, who with his companions visited and 
was well received in a number of European courts, including that of 
England. Edward [I had already replace J his father, who died on July 
7, 1307. The king of England is known to have sent at least two 
letters to Oljeitu. From the first of these, written in Northampton on 
October 16, 1307^* it is possible to conclude that Edward II had 
before him a letter essentially identical to that received by Philip IV. 
Edward** second letter, dated from Langley on November 30, 
1307,** is a rather surprising document and clearly shows that 
whoever transmitted Oljeitu h s tetter to the king deliberately distorted 
some of the basic political realities of the il-khanid empire. F4ward h s 
letter is a venomous attack on "the abominable sect of Mohammed," 
which OljeitU is asked to extirpate, thus completing the task already 
undertaken to this effect It is inconceivable that, had Edward 11 
been informed that Oljeitti was a pious Moslem, he would have 
committed a diplomatic gaffe of such magnitude, Suspicion is easily 
cast on Thomas, but in his dealings with the pope he certainly did 
not give the impression that OUeitU was a Christian. In a letter 
written by Clement V in Poitiers and dated March 1, 13QB, no 
anti-Moslem references ate made. 7 * Tnstead, the pope acknowledges 
6lj:ituS very concrete offer of help. If one can believe the facts 
referred to in Clement h s reply- that Is, if these are not the product of 
Thomas's misapplied zeal and imaginition-ftrjeittf had offered 
■200,000 horses and 20D,00G loads of com to be put at the disposal 
of the Christian armies when these disembarked in Cilician Armenia, 
where they would be joined for the purposes of an attack against the 
Mamluks by an army of ] 00,000 horsemen led by the il-khan. 

The interest shown by Clement V in establishing a military alliance 
with the Mongols was quite genuine. He had commissioned the 
Armenian Hetourn, known as the historian <H Hay ton," nephew of 
king Hetoum [ of Cilician Armenia, to prepare a memorandum on 
the feasibility and desirability of an alliance with the Mongols. 
Hay ton presented his work, which constitutes Book IV of his La Flor 
des estates de la tetre d'orient, 71 to the pope in August 1 307, well 
before the time of Clement's reply to Oljei til's real or imaginary 
offer. Hayton t as couJd naturally be expected of a member of the 
Armenian royal family, was a vigorous advocate of a Mongol alliance 
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and in genera] of a western presence in Outremer. Outlining plans to 
reconquer the- Holy Land Hay ton states: 11 As for me, who know 
quite well the Tatars' intentions, I firmly believe that they would 
willingly, without any dispute and without asking Cor taxes or any 
other type of vassalage , hand over all the cities and the land conquered 
to the Christians Since because of the great heat obtaining there 
during the summer, the Tatars would not Stay in those regions* and 
would readily agree that tlie Christians should receive and hold them- 
For the Tatars do not wage war against the suitan of Egypt for 
territorial gains-since the whole of Asia is already subject to them- 
but because the sultan is their principal enemy who has done them 
more wrong than anyone else. 1 ' 71 

Clement V was not the only western statesman to envisage seri- 
ously the possibility of regaining Outremer with the help of the 
Mongols. James TI of Ara^on also established contacts with Oljeitu 
and, probably in 1307 T sent his ambassador Peter Etesportes to the 
il-khan. In his letteT the Aragonese ting tried to clarify the condi- 
tions under which his army to be sent overseas could he supplied, 
and also asked that Christians should have free access to the holy 
places. 7 J The general tone of this letter makes it quite clear that 
other missives must liave preceded it- Neither these nor further 
correspondence between James [I and OrJelth have come to Hght- It 
would be most interesting to have additional information on James's 
political conceptions concerning the Mongols, particularly in view of 
his dealings with their arch-enemy, the Mamlnks, In the correspon- 
dence of James Li with tlie sultan Muhammad an-NSsir there seems to 
be no reference to the Mongols. 74 It is possible* even likely, that 
James** approach to 5tjeitij was prompted by the sudden deteriora- 
tion of his relations with the suLUn. Between 1306 and 1314 diplo- 
matic contacts between Aragon and Egypt were suspended. 

A word should be said on the gradual increase in commercial 
relations between the il-khanld empire and the west, particularly 
marked during the reign of OU&itfl- Trade was almost entirely in the 
hands of Italian merchants, but their effect on the issues here 
examined was small, manifest mainly in the broadening of western 
knowledge of the internal conditions of the il-khanid state and also 
of China, which for many merchants remained the most desirable 

73. RHC Arm.. II, 2J5.3S?. 

73. Rtmusot, "Jtfmoirej pp. 

74. This reiDHrt if tjnsrf rm the fioiraspoiufcrice published to Azif &. ALlya, Egypt end 
Arapw; Embaam flwf Dipla/natte Catrtip&ndence twtvwcn 13ft) a/td i336 A.D. {Aitiand- 
taiujpn fiii dw Konik d=S N™.s4rtlaiidei, XXIII, 1; Lrirris, l?3ft. 
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market. Most of the time commercial activities remained apolitical, 
and it can safely be stated that the greatest influent trade exerted 
was toward the maintenance of peace-. The trade routes had to be 
kept open h and to ensure this, commercial treaties and consular 
agreements linked some of the Italian republics to the Mongol states. 
There was even machinery to settle private commercial litigations, ai 
is shown by (he case of one Hadji Sulaimah Tabi, a citizen of Tabriz, 
who in 1322 was awarded an indemnity of 4,000 bezants to be paid 
by Venice for damages caused, so it seems, by unruly Venetians. TS 

Many of the trade links survived the fall of the il-khans and 
continued even to the- time Of Thmir. Development of maritime Links 
notwithstanding, the transcontinental trade routes remained the fast- 
est and most reliable way to reach East Asia. This is expressly stated 
by John of Monte Cotvind, well acquainted with the sea-route: "As 
for the toad hither [to China] 1 may tell you that the way through 
the land of the Goths [Crimeal, subject to the emperor of" the 
northern Tatars, is the shortest and safest; and by it the friars might 
come along with letter-carriers in five or six months. The other route 
again is very Ions * rt d very dangerous h involving two sea-voyages 
And it is possible that it might take more tlian two years, to 
accomplish the journey that way. But. on (he other hand, the 
first-mentioned route has not been open for a considerate time, on 
account of wars that have been going on/' 76 John of Monte Corvino 
was unduly pessimistic ; the overland road was still practicable jn 
1338, when it was used both by the envoys of the Great Khan 
Toghan Temur on their way to Avignon and by the counter-embassy 
headed by John de* Marignolli. 77 The "heavenly horse 1 ' presented by 
this embassy h which caused a considerable sensation in the Sino- 
Mongol court > could hardly have survived transportation by sta.™ 

In his letter dated November 30, 1307, and already referred to, 
Edward H recommended some missionaries to (Jljeittf, among them 
the Dominican William, bishop of Lydda, As this city was in partfhus 
infideltum, and no Lodger under Latin jurisdiction, William was only 

75. 5ek PfitadL, ^Lei Mucharufc . . . j" p- 56?- Ttis standard worli on Endt remains. IV. 
HtyJ, RiVoirc da amnteret du Levant *u mdjwt 4bb. nam. Fraty Raynaud (3 wJa., 
L*ipii£, LSSS-lftBfi, reffiinl; bvbjIbW*}- Jl should be staid emphatically Ltuu In ttiKdupter 
□nOy a few cursory re marts hi* madtuii 6orh commcreiBl and Tnisjimiai} acthrtties. 

76. YlLHJ.CfffAv, UL^fc. 

77. V uJc, CarA^, lli h i;*-lS3. 

7A. Or the dcatiiuw of the "h^itly haise," as Yul? h Qffcry. Ill, Vt7-MA\ HovK 
Ofcrfjjfoflt pp. 2S 1-264; and, mi cBCWuly. Hcctwrt Funks, l Tjuk GenndtbtriaJt *ai 
AflUUlfi Wnrisnpla im Spie^ dtff cllUieslchcn LctoiBlur,* irt At(*n: Trtrditarn and 

F<ltfS&ftft: Feilsc&rlft flir tiotBI Hemmitfftfi, ed. Lydia EriLU irtd UlfLth K=mpor IWIea- 
baden, 1970), pp. U7-1j4. 
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iti titular bishop, and his principal aim was proselytism among the 
Moslems living in U-khanid territory. 7 * We have mentioned earlier 
the presence of Dominican and Franciscan missionaries in Tabriz, At 
the end of the thirteenth century the Franciscans had a fairly strong 
foothold in the il-khanid start, but there seems to be no reason to 
believe that their activity was anything but spiritual. They do not 
seem to have made efforts to bring about a military alliance between 
the west and the Mongols. 

If the Franciscans were not involved in the pursuit of an illusory 
alliance to recover Syria, they certainly took advantage of the open- 
ing up of Asia to widen their missionary field. The earliest and most 
successful effort was made in the territories controlled by the Golden 
Horde, to which they had easy access through Hungary and through 
the Kuman contacts. In the il-khanid State the missionaries availed 
themselves of the links existing with China to expand their field of 
activity. The formidable friar John of Monte Corvino was sent to the 
east about the year 1280 and must have lived some time in Persia 
before returning to Rome in 1 289. The information John was able to 
provide on conditions prevalent in the Mongol empire was suffi- 
ciently detailed to cause pope Nicholas IV to send him back to 
Arghun so that he should proceed further to China, Anions the 
letters given to the Franciscan there was one for Arghun, and another 
dated July U, 12B9, addressed personally to the Great Khan Kubilai, 
whose name was known to the pope. 55 The texts of these missives 
make it sufficiently clear that, while illusions op the willingness of 
the Mongol rulers to embrace Christianity might have persisted, 
information available on the internal conditions and basic geography 
of the Mongol empire was quitu up-to-date and reliable. 

John of Monte Corvino left Tabriz in 1 29 1, never to return; he was 
to die as the first Catholic archbishop of Peking. His departure t 
however, did not spell the end of Franciscan and Dominican activ- 
ities in Persia, The Friars Minor had three vicariates established 
within the Mongol empire: of the north {vicaria aqtiitonis) situated 
on the territory of the Golden Horde; of Cathay; and of the east, 
with centers in Constantinople, Trebizond, and Tabriz. It is interest- 
ing to note that the pope h well aware of the fact that the principal 
seat of Mongol power was in distant China, subordinated to the 
archdiocese of Khanbaliq (Peking) all the priests active within the 

79, g Ke jaau RiciiflKl h L| La Pup mi A 41 tei. mission* atbnliqiijM em Oiknt nu raoyau Sit;' 
tftttngei d'areftiafost* et dTiniaH ptrbtttt par rgcalc Jhrnoakf rfe JIsjuc ortfl£« 1W- 
pp- 239-166, especially p. 2*2. 
80- Mnulfc, OtrisiittitSi pp. lfiB-]7l. 
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Mongol empire h even those working in lands as close to the west as 
the Crimea or Persia, It was only in 13 IS that John XX IF created a 
nrw atchiepj&copftl see in imperia Tartarorum, that of Smtaniyeh, 
the new capital city of the il-khans. Its first incumbent, the Domini- 
can Francis of Perugia, was succeeded in 1323 by Wjlham Adam, a 
vigorous advocate of a new offensive against the MaitllultS- 81 

In 13 17, shortly after Gljeitii's deaths William Adam submitted a 
voluminous memorandum, De modo Sarracenvx exUrpatidt} 11 to 
cardinal Raymond William of Paiges, a nephew of Clement V. In 
Adam*s view the rcconqucst of Constantinople by the Latins was a 
prerequisite to any successful military operation against the Mam- 
LukSi hut in his plans to extirpate the latter, the Mongols were 
aligned a considerable part. Adam's project consisted in a blockade 
of Egypt to be achieved through two distinct undertakings. The Tint 
of these would be to have a Christian fleet stop the flow of supplies 
from the Golden Horde to Egypt. William Adam was fully cognisant 
of the ties between those whom he called (he northern Mongols and 
Egypt j inter box dum amkicia est tam £jaft£/is, and he voiced the 
opinion that this alliance was directed against the Mongols ofFersia. 
His second proposal was to block the southern maritime route 
leading to Egypt, which by geographical necessity would involve the 
cooperation of the Mongols of Persia. Trie idea of establishing a fleet 
manned by western, preferably Genoese, sailors in the Indian Ocean 
and the Persian Gulf was not new. William Adam himself supported 
hE$. suggestion by recalling that in 1291 two Genoese galleys built On 
il-khanid territory had descended the Euphrates toward the Indian 
Ocean. The expedition failed d he said, not for navigational reasons 
but because the Genoese seamen, embroiled in political Strife > killed 
one another. While according to Bar ricbracits at one time some nine 
hundred Genoese seamen were employed by Arghun, it is not known 
what did ultimately prevent the creation of a Mongol fleet, manned 
by Genoese, on the Indian Ocean. In 1324 the Dominican Jordan of 
S&ver&c Still deplored the absence of such a fleet: l< [f our lord the 
none would but establish a couple of galleys on this sea [the Indian 

6] . In ]3l8 WJlJlam Adim, loBrttiei wit, snmr of Ms fellow DpinLnicBnt w*s Anointed 
suJTtbbhji Si^iniyeh, AflFmBiri, for t short while, hs whs bishop <jf Sm^rnn, and an 
Outuber fi, 1322, h& *ii nnminaWu. 1t* th* sen nr Sultaniyeti. Two Vrtut lalftr r dwt OCLGbfltf 
26. 1 324. ki was tiadiTwifid to thz irLluByisLnpal ice oT AntL™rL William Adani'i paaEOiaJ 

zeal was nol oji a par wifli hl£ ocne: yrtuccupaliHia. O* January 2s h ]337, pope Brianlljet 
XII had Ht lemiud the ibsaaU* Bithmbcrp of AdtivaJi in no imewcabi fewta ai hba duUct, 
Thli is Uh* kit secure dal* we turn <m\ nil ]Uei H* pjrfubly died toon after bnit wralnhy 
bsrnrfc Deretnlwr J Ml, when t sumhoi w« appointed Ic th* archicplewiwl s™ Ei= h » d 
(Kid. S?f ^mr... II, jip L CLXXVII-CLXKXIX. 

E2. RNC.Ar*!.. [|„ S19-5SS. 
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Ocean 1 what a gain it would be! And what damage and destruction 
to the Sultan of Alexandria!"" The idea was token up lalerby the 
Portuguese, in altered circumstances, using Persian bases in their 
operations against the Turks. 

Possibly the last detailed plan for a crusade involving Mongol help 
was that set forth in the Dtectarium ad passugtum faciendum pre- 
pared in 1332 for Philip VI of France. Its author, William Adam or 
(more probably) Raymond Iitienne, advocated an attack upon the 
Turks as a preparatory move to an assault on Euypt- The memoran- 
dum ejves hi a nutshell the history Of the antagonism hetwecn the 
il-khan$ and the Mamluks and concludes that the Mongols of Persia 
will certainly be ready to aJly themselves with the Christians. 

Ln this assumption the author of the Direaorium was completely 
mistaken. By the lime his memorandum was submitted to the king of 
France, an alliance of the il-khankJ Stat* with the west directed 
against the Mamluks had become inconceivable. Ending a feud that 
had lasted all too long, a peace treaty was. concluded in 1323 
between the Mamluk sultan an-NTsir and &tieitu T & son and successor 
AbU-Sa'Td. In spite of some sensitive issues the treaty was honored by 
both parties until the il-khan's death in 1335. As we have seen, peace 
with the Mamluks did not entail on the part of Abu-S^id the 
severing of all relations with the west or the Interdiction of mission- 
ary activities in iMchamd territories. But it cannot be cause for 
surprise that a Letter addressed to Abu-Sa^d by pope John XXII and 
dated July 12, 1322, remained, as far as we know, unanswered, hi it 
the pope, in terms that recall those of Grjeitu in his letter to Philip 
the Fair, encouraged the il-khan to follow the example set by his 
ancestors in sending embassies to the pope and renewing friendship 
with the king of France." 

Within a few years after Abd-Sa l id*s death the Mongol empire of 
Persia collapsed in a beilum omnium contra ownex. But the power 
vacuum created by the disappearance of this remarkable state, a 
unique bridge between east and west h was soon to be filled. Over 
the smoldering ruins of the U-khanids" Mongol state rose the pale 
cresoent of Turkish Ottoman power. 

As the whole crusaduyj pattern changed to meet this powerful 

S3. YuJe, Orthay. ill, 80. Funtiei ui muting data am be fmind la Jean Rkinnl, "Lea 
Navigations des QcdflenlatiK aur Tottm iodlen el la cner cestpfirtM fXlF-XY^ iitdfls) r H In 
Soci&tZs et vornpngnlet dt eommrrtc tn Orion tt daat ftn&n btdlef, cd. Mi&d HolM r 
Bibtiotfiique sinirak <fc ffalc prasiqtie rfes kmKn initio. Vi* Stttkn (Paris, J 970}, pp. 
35J--3tJ 3- 

84. RHC,Ann. r U. 361-517. 

15, Moulin, f/fifortj. appendix do. 61 , tf>- ^ 144. 
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threat, a new conqueror claiming Chinggisid descent made Ms bid (br 
the domination of the Near East. In Anatolia, Timur n s conquests 
(julminated in his. victory at Ankara in 1402 over Bayazid I. and the 
ejection of the Hospitallers from Smyrna. Ephemeral as the incident 
was from the Inner Asian paint of view, it whs of major importance 
to western Europe and Constantinople, as has been pointed Out in 
previous chapters of this volume. So in effect, though unwittingly 
and without any collaboration, a turkjcLzed Mongol ruler- the Mos- 
lem Timur rather than a Christian "Prester John"— did assist Chris- 
tendom by attacking the primary Turkish and MosJetn foe from the 
rear, and by Leaving a Timurid state- ir Jtan to divide subsequent 
Ottoman military efforts between two distant frontiers.. 



XVI 

THE GERMAN CRUSADE 
ON THE BALTIC 



the German crusade on the Baltic is meant the medieval 
expansion beyond the- Elbe-Saale frontier to the shores of Lake 
Peipus. It is not historically possible to separate crusades from 
expansion and colonization in this area. Jt would not make sense t for 
example, to consider the Crusade of 114? against the Wends without 
reviewing the history of the Slavic tnutt-Elbean lands since the days 
of Otto the Great, nor to separate the crusades of bishop Albert from 
the expansion of the German aristocracy and bourgeoisie into Livo- 
nia. It would likewise lead to a faulty understanding of the history of 
tne Teutonic Knights in Prussia if an attempt were made to separate 
crusades against the Prussians from colonization and settlement- The 
campaigns to subject the Slavs and other Baltic peoples coincided 
with the campaign* to convert them. To some princes it made little 
difference whether they became converts so long as they became 
subjects; to some churchmen the reverse was true, but ordinarily it 
was realized that both went togetlier There could be no subjection 
without conversion, no conversion without subjection, and no per- 
manence in either without German settlement. 

An introduce blAUoEiaplir *J tint Htterr nF tbe Tt^ork Ordw h RiwtolF tart H*af n 
jr-ufK BAtotnpfc GweAfefc* (M**. lltS-iSil (TCiUir^rt am Mai*, 
1?49). The chronkta oFHebuciLd of Bowu, Arnold of Lwbtcfc, sad Hency TuTLKraniB *ill 
f™nd bi MGH. S&.JOa.tp. 1-99 (IWmaldJ ; SXI , pp. t 00-15* ( Arnold}; and XXI" ,PP- 
231-JJl {Hairy). Pw mriariw aouiw* for eariy Liiqnian and PnHtwit history will be 
rrtjrtd in Scipims return tiwiwum, wia. 1 art II LELfct, IW, 1*33*. and Sef^um 
rtflrJH jmasfoWiM. rati. I-V (Lcipiig. 1 *fi I - 1 874 )- Ths Hk^JTKit* lh* fifchf™ Ciftht 
Teutons Order fornxHV u Kiinlssbenj *M now at CnMlar lnvc b«n luted and d«ctited, 
with {If pindkatett pl*o* *f taiprbH indited, by Eric* Jgnrfiirti and Wsllher Hufcatsch, 
Jhferfff ^Bh«rtfdJ4)fewt«f™ Onforfi S. Aft™ n&ttmtctmtni. 119B-U2S tGodippri, 
]W4>. The author hii iiicuipoialed into the lest catena* quocalioai; fmm HdmoW'? 
Ovvfiiclc &f Me Sim and H±niy of Lirtali 1 ! Cfimnixlt. Tbe uandatoi of (J** firmer la F r J. 
T^fihan, The CXtonicte of fft* tfan by iJrWJ. JM«f of tar (Columbia Rsccfdi of 
Cfrifjulwi rin 3Ji Hf« Vitflt, 1935), and nr tta latter, lam* Biiirwlage t J*f Omnidtof 
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Obviously we have here to do with an early phase of the displace- 
ment of peoples and power responsible for the central and eastern 
Europe of today. It is this which makes the German Baltic crusade of 
such intense and even tragic interest. It is not necessary d in order to 
give It this meaning, to transfer to these medieval centuries the 
precise notions Of national and ethnic conflict with H/nich we have 
become only too familiar. The German state of the Middle Ages was 
not national. The German crusade was not directed by German Icings 
qt emperors. The peoples again&t whom it was directed had no 
national political organization. This wai no conflict between any- 
thing that couJd be tailed national states. The crusade was directed 
by German princes, seeidar and ecclesiastical, against Slavic, Baltic, 
and Finnic tribes headed by native chieftains. There was not in the 
mind of any German participant the concept of a German nation 
fighting against a Slavic people, or in that of any Slavic, Baltic, or 
Finnic defender the notion of protecting his own from a Germanic; 
"race." 

Henry o/ Ltrofte (WmUkhi. Wise, L9Gl) r Tie fnMpwins ms brlsJ" ^uciaJ acapnia of fn* 
German fi^anilOni ftutwuo\ helpful in til* w riling til tbii tJoprat: A. Bruee-RoswelL, 
"TtiMnJ, I H5C1-] 3D V Tte Cernbr&ic Mcdici-ai History. VI (1 916), 4*7^163; Hcrminri 
Anbln, "THE Lands Em I of Jhr Elbe . . r 7*™ Catttbridst Economic History, I (1966), di. 
VU-4; G, B&daelouth, 77™ Dripm ctf Mbskfti G&Mttty fOxfori, 19*7),. chip- H: A. 

Mmniib 4 Holnry Of Lolvia (rrinuitan. t#51> h pam I-llj K. Rsmpe, Dtf Zii£ IMC* rfftft 
Oiicn C4tri ed. r Leipzig 19J9); and A. KitiscWiE, fJet&tidiW dtr ost d<S\i TV*rir KakmrtetlOfl 
{Leipiiu.. 1937). Kituchlra life! alia purjlMiri s tiE=fol collection □Fidlltm maiedaL: QueHcn 
rar Getdilefii* dtr otSdeuttchtn Kotoatsttieit im 12. £u 14. Jairtnund^i (LelDitE-Bcrtin. 
193 1 >. More detailed aaxmnU Ik round !□ A- H*utfc, KtrchetittaAieAlf Dnttxchtands, 
vol IV, chap, 7 h £, lobrKyVytievfiidite huh Osi- and WeUpmriren, vol. I (Gotbi, IH8I): 
E, Seraphim, flrtcfr^w £J1>-. r?atfr- r and Ctirtjmfj. 1 vols. lR«Hl h 1&97-J9M); i»d. I- W, 
Ttiompsor, F£udni Germany (Chicago, I92ff). Other Iwlpfu] works art £. Cispat.^feimffiTir 
ran Saita and die Gniitduns <fo Dcvtffirardcnaiaaia in Pr&ifsen (TKJbbiBen, C 
KrtDffiaJifl. Pofitil&t CiK^wfrfe da Dtuthhta Ctdettt CKb'okjktKJJ,. 13? J); R, Mnnchfci:, 
BGrJteufiDfrt OnfeHHtaaf; Gtstalten Miner inTiwi JVetrto- n^mburs, 1935); M. AmniMUU 
Firchenpuiiticehe Wand&ngert in Qstbattikum turn 7>jV Atexandat Newikf 0torae, 
1936); K. FcuMiwiLHt, frawsnr ajk* flnjs*rarfmr Jtfj(f£iirJfir (KLurti$«ifitg a nil Beriifi 3 1936); 
H. G. V. KUHdSterli h Ofc ffflvij* der /JcuJldlt Oftfew (tt Pratnett , , . JJ/tf (Weimar., 
I937JL mid W. WcrmJinhcrf^ Dcucicftf Otdtti and 4te Siinde wt Prcvsm bit... 1466 
(Mutildt and. Lcfcjp h 13li>- Thrrt n muuk ioipwtani LKciatujf In wwh jwm»li « 
/|Jlfjarepiwif(Ae ^fmMCEtJ^. JiijWtfiriSfcA* fbfflf*lfi(J*^ Zeiip&rifl tier JftdJ-JJrrtHfiSfi^ 
rcAq/f Pmsna, and ZritKiyriif 4it Wuryrmiiliekfn GeuAichtii-ircbri, in which 1*6, fia» 
einmple, C. KjrillraBEin, "Di* Hftrkurtfl dw deu(KflMl Al13ieilcr in PrtJiiftn," LIV (l9J2) d 
1-101; O. E|>f*l r KolrtdiMrlNn dca On(ffllJHr*ei P^eusirns bis iium Juhrt L3W," in 

JJtptmiuf^ Matittchrifi, LVIII (192 l) h 1^6 ai5 h 2J3-27?;*nd A. TWerjaUmW^ 'Tifr 
H«lun*lsLec J*s. Deutichfr Old™ und da* Heidi bis mjiti JJtra liJJ h " Hitf°ri*chc 
Zettvfirtfi, CX ( I » H) h +1 3-5 LS. 

Tba axithAf of this cluaHfti waned, (o mpmi liicgrjUitude lo (lie Rc&Mioh Council of 
IMwrtiiy of Nel»«ta\ for a senwsCer's 1=*™ wi* aorkoit dlUmnd another ctuptcr 

of this work. The chapter, wfitedtiled after tfie pnUWid&irli by Harry Hazard, 
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It is, however, possible to go too far in denying this crusade certain 
aspects of a national character, far the factor of nationality, though 
not of a national state, was present. The <+ crusade-" lasted some sis 
centuries or more. During this long period original ideas changed and 
others became prominent- In the later Middle Ages the concept of a 
common Germanic people emerged, superseding the earlier idea of 
separate German tribes. What to the German chronicler HelmoLd is 
the work of Frisians, Hollanders, Flemings t and especially Saxons in 
trans-Elbia is for Henry of Livonia, only a couple of generations 
later, the work Of Germans in Livonia. It would be strange if after 
centuries of influx Germ an s from different regions had given no 
recognition to their common experience of settling a frontier land. 
The Livonian Brothers of the Sword and the Teutonic Kni^its were 
German orders. They pursued a Germanic policy with respect to 
recruitment and the use of the Prussian dialect by Germans. The 
order precipitated among Lithuanians and PoUs some feeling of 
common nationality under tlieir princes and kings- It is impossible 
not to feel in the speeches which Helmold puts into the mouths of 
desperate and disillusioned Slavic princes an appeal to a common 
Slavic people threatened with extinction. 

U then the crusade on the Baltic was not a fully national or ethnic 
movement as we understand it, that is not to say that it did not 
possess embryonic aspects of nationalism, It was an Aggressive move- 
ment of German Christians against pagan Slavs and other Baltic 
peoples- Subsequent national historians did not hesitate to interest 
it as a national and ethnic conflict. Very few German historians who 
have touched upon the subject have been able to avoid regarding it as 
an extraordinary accomplishment of a very advanced people against 
inferior natives. It was inevitably a popular theme with Nazi histori- 
ans. But a slight acquaintance with the historical literature of the 
other side reveals feelings of deep national hatred for the Germans 
and an unwillingness, often carried to absurd lengths, to recognise 
that anything the Germans did could be considered honest or praise- 
worthy, 

Better than nation, people, or even nationality as a touchstone by 
which to interpret this crusade is the simple notion of the expansion 
of a comparatively advanced civilization into an undeveloped area 
held by primitive tribes. The civilization is, of course, early western h 
in its feudal Christian stage, The mediators are the Germans. The fact 
that the Slavs remained pagan had long injected the idea of superior 
and inferior into the relationship between Germans and Slavs. When 
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Frcdegar treats of the history of Samo h a prankish merchant who in 
623 became a Slavic king, he introduces the incident of Sichar, a 
Merovingian envoy come to Samo's court to seek compensation for 
the robbery and murder of Frankish merchants by Samo's Slavic 
subjects, "As is til* heathenish and proud way of a bad people," snys 
the chronicler. Samo 'made nothing good " The Frank ish envoy 
then "roared out to Samo that he and bis people would be made 
slaves" to his kin* and that * l it is not possible that Christians, God's 
servants, should become friendly with does. 1 ' Sturmi, a disciple of St. 
Boniface, seeking in Hie Thuringlan wilderness a proper site for a 
Benedictine monastery, found ^the road whereby traders came from 
Thuringia to Mainz, and the spot where it crosses the river Fulda, 
There he found a great multitude of Slavonians, who had plunged in 
for the sake of washing, and were swimming up and down the 
stream- His boast, fearing these naked bodies, be«an to tremble, and 
the man of God himself loathed the stench that proceeded from 
them." The stinking pagan? The stinking Slav? The stinking pagan 
Slav? 

Thfetmar, a bishop and historian serving at the frontier post ot 
Mersebur£ in the early eleventh century, refers to his future Slavic 
parishioner* as "greedy dogs." In Helmold's chronicle there are many 
evidences of this point of view. "With incautious and insulting 
words," friends of bishop Wago of Oldenburg advised him not to 
many his sister to the Abodrite prince Biltug, for it was <+ not right 
that a most beautiful virgin should be united with an uncultured and 
boorish man. 11 In a similar case the Saxon margrave Dietrich opposed 
the marriage of the Slavic prince Mistivoi to a niece of duke Bernard 
1 of Saxony, "vociferating that a kinswoman of the duke should not 
be given to a dog " This prince "called toother all the Slavs and 
made known to them the insult that had been offered him, and that 
in the language of the Saxons, the Slavs are called dogs.*' Helmold 
can also say that "there ha* been inborn in the Slavic race a cruelty 
that knows no satiety," and can attribute to Slavs atrocities ascribed 
to the Turks by pope Urban at Clermont to initiate the First 
Crusade. Henry Of Livonia it veals the same attitude toward the 
JJvonians as that held by the Germans opening up that country. 

Thus the feeling of Germanic superiority over inferior Slavic urtd 
Baltic peoples was not based solely upon the difference between 
Christian and pagan, [t was grounded also in the differences in 
cultural level between west and east. The crusades to the Near East 
have ordinarily been interpreted as an early stage of western Imperi- 
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alism, the aggressive expansion to the eastern Mediterranean of the 
western feudal state (Latin kingdom of Jerusalem , Latin empire of 
Constantinople), the western Latin church, and the early capitalism 
of the western, e&peciatiY Italian, town. It would be difficult to 
maintain, however, that this marked the penetration of a superior 
civilization into an inferior one. This difficulty is not present in the 
German crusade on the Baltic. We have here an early chapter in 
German imperialism involving [he expansion of the German state, the 
German church, and the Germanic people. For the Bailie peoples this 
expansion meant a loss of independence and of religion. For some of 
them il meant extermination, for others deportation or assimilation 
by the dominant Germans. For Ihe free non-German peasant it 
meant ultimately the loss of his freedom. 

The German conqueror and settler who moved into this area 
brought with him the Jugher civilization of the west, for his own use 
and, when they were converted and subjected, for Slavs and BaJts r He 
brought western Christianity with its highly orgarti7.ed secular and 
regular branches, its stone churches, elaborate services, music h art, 
tradition of learning, and its, for the most part German, clergy. The 
new converts to be sure, built their new churches with their own 
labor, and paid tithes to maintain them. The acceptance of a Chris- 
tian instead of a pagan way of life obliged them to abandon- 
reluctantly-many cherished practices and customs. The- Germans 
also brought the western territorial state and feudal institutions, 
German law, the German town, a superior military, industrial, and 
mining technology, superior arts and crafts* and even a superior 
specialized agriculture, using an iron rather than a wooden plow. 
These advantages of a higher civilization had to be paid for by forced 
labor, military service, and new taxes, and, except for a very few, by 
the loss of freedom itself. 

The cost of this superior western civilization was so high that the 
Baltic peoples refused to pay. It had to be imposed upon them by 
conquest t crusade, and German settlement. The Baltic peoples would 
be made to pay for new freedom for the Germans with the loss of 
their own. They resEsted, accordingly, with utmost determination, as 
few peoples have resisted, the loss of their independence, religion, 
primitive customs, and personal freedom. From the days of Charle- 
magne to those of Otto I, the Baltic Slavs had been to the Germans a 
pest along the ft{mtier + an uneasy source of tribute, or ready victims. 
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of raids to collect booty. Otto I, one of the few German kings and 
emperors able to demote much attention to the Elbe-Saale frontier, 
had planned actually to incorporate into Germany all the Slavic 
peoples between the Elbe: and the Oder, by morns of a systematic 
subdivision of the country into military districts controlled from 
stronEpoints (Butgwtode), and by the creation of five new marche* 
on this frontier, one each for the northern and middle Elbe, and for 
Mcrseburg, Meissen, and Zeitz. 

This military and political organization was accompanied by a 
complete ecclesiastical organization for a region that was as yet in no 
sense- Christian: new bishoprics at Havelberfi, Brandenburg, and Old- 
euburg h afld a new archbishopric at MagdebuTg with additional suf- 
fragans at Merseburs, Meissen, and Zeitz. Such thorouj;hgo{ng plan* 
for subjection the Wends resisted at what they thought their first 
good opportunity, in 9 S3, after the defeat in 982 of German military 
might in Calabria. As a result of bloody revolt* against the Saxon 
nobility and the clergy of a German Cod (Jesus was tMentontcus deus 
to the Slavs), wliatever Christianity there had been on the middle and 
lower Elbe ceased to exist in the yeaTS following Bishop DodiLo 
of Brandenburg had in fact been choked to death aft early as 9S0. 
Hie bishopric of Merseburg bad ultimately to be dissolved. The 
bishops of Zeitz finally decided that their see was too open to Slav 
attack and in 1031 moved back a little closer (o the German frontier 
at Naumbur^ One bishop of Meissen refused to be buried there 
because he was afraid of having his s^e torn open by the Slavs. At 
Havelberg, Brandenburg and Oldenburg the sees were maintained, 
but the bishops were unable to stay in or even get to them. The first 
bishop of Havelberg, Udo, lived in Magdeburg the life of a canon of 
the cathedral church. After the murder of Dodilo of Brandenburg, 
bishops of this flee are difficult to traee. 

Helmold says frankly of duke Bernard EI of Saxony at the time of 
the second major Slavic re-volt, in 1013: "through his avarice [he] 
cruelly oppressed the nation of the Winuli, and sheerly drove it into 
paganism." The Slavs, he explains, "still immature in the faith/' were 
pursued by the margrave Dietrich of Wettin and duke Bernard with 
such villainy and cruelty that they were forced into apostasy and 
'•finally threw off the yoke of servitude, and had to take up arms in 
defense of their freedom." Hie revolt crystalized in Rethra, the 
sanctuary of the Slavic god Redijast and the religious uenter of the 
Pomeranian Slavs, It was led by that Mistivoi whom a Saxon mar- 
grave had called a dog. Helmold describes what happened: The Slavs 
first wasited "the whole of Nordalhingia with fire and sword. Then, 
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roving about the rest of Slavia, they burned all the churches and 
destroyed them even to the ground. They murdered the prints and 
the other ministers of the churches with diverse tortures, and left no I 
a vestige of Christianity beyond the Elbe, At Hamburg, then and 
later, many clerics and citizens, were led off into captivity and many 
more were put to death through hatred of Christianity, The old men 
of the Slavs . r ..tell how Oldenburg had been a city most populous 
with Christians. There sixty priests {the rest had been slaughtered 
like cattle} were kept as objects of derisionr" The oldest of them , 
h< namcd OddaF. . . and others were martyred in this manner. After 
the skin of their heads had been cut in the form Of * cross, the brain 
of each was laid bare with an iron. With hands tied behind their 
backs, the confessors of God were then dragged through one Slavic 
town after another until they died. . , .Many deeds of this kind t 
which for lack of written records are now regarded as fables, are 
remembered as having been done at tins time in the several provinces 
of the Slavs and Nordalbingians. In fine, there were so many martyrs 
in Slavia that they can hardly be enumerated in a book. All the Slavs 
who dwelt between the Elbe and Oder and who had practised the 
Christian religion, , . during the whole time of the reigns of the 
Ottos, in this manner cut themselves off from the body of Christ and 
of the church with which they had before been united." Thus, as 
Helmold puts it is another place, "a wunlry teeming with men and 
churches was redutfid to a vast solitude." 

After another start had been made by the Saxon dukes and church, 
the Slavs rose once more- in 1 066, led by a Rugian chief named 
Krtito. Helmold describes the general situation preceding the revoJt 
as follows- "In those days there was a firm peace in Slavia because 
Conrad, who succeeded the pious Henry in [lie empire, wore down 
the Winithi [Wends] in successive wars. Nevertheless, the Christian 
religion and the service of the house of God made little headway, 
since it was hindered by the avarice of tlie duke and of the Saxons, 
who in their rapacity let nothing remain either for the churches or 
for the priests." The man who precipitated this revolt was the lordly 
archbishop Adalbert of Hamburg-Bremen, whose vision swept from 
Greenland to the eastern Baltic, conjuring up plans for a patriarchate 
of the north. He had as a helper in the Slavic mission Gottschalk, * 
grandson of Billug, the leader of tlie rebellion of £B3. and himself a 
rebel leader about 1 02S h who however now thought to make his 
people Christian. The results of their combined efforts were monas- 
teries in Mecklenburg, LUbeck, Oldenburg, Jjenzen, and Ratzeburg, 
the reinvigoratkin of the Oldenburg bishopric, and two new bishop- 
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rics: Rstzeburg for the Folahians and Mecklenburg for the Abodrites, 
it was possible, Adalbert thought, that the whole Wendish region 
might soon become solidly Christian. Hebnold again attributes the 
ruin of these plans to the +i insatiab]e greed of the Saxons who ... arc 
ever more intent upon increasing the tribute than upon winning souls 
for the Lord. Through the perseverance of tlie priests Christianity 
would long ago haw grown in the esteem of Slavia if the avarice of 
the S&Jtomhad not stood in the way," 

When the Slavic reaction came, Gottsctialk was put to death at 
Lenzen and together with him the priest fcppo, +l who was immolated 
on the altar." The monk Ansver, and with him others, were stoned at 
Rataeburg. The aged bishop John, (i who had out of his love for 
roving come From Ireland to Saxony," was taken with other Chris- 
tians st Mecklenburg "and held for a triumph. And because he 
confessed Christ he was beaten with rods> and then was led in 
mockery through one city of the Slavs after another. Since he could 
not he turned from the profession of Christ his hands and feet were 
lopped off, and his body was thrown into the road. Hia head* 
however, the barbarians, cut off, fixed on a spear, and offered to thejr 
god Redlgast in token of their victory." Gottsehalk's widow Sigrid, 
+i the daughter of the king of the Danes," with other women* "was 

sent naked out of Mecklenburg When the Slavs had achieved 

victory they ravaged the whole of the region of Hamburg with fire 
and sword- - - The stronghold of Hamburg was razed to the 
ground . . " and Schleswig, +h a city of" the Transalbmgians situated on 
the frontier of the Danish kingdom . , , , was utterly destroyed by a 
surprise raid of the barbarians, . . . And so all the Slavs who were 
sworn to a general conspiracy lapsed again into paganism after they 

had killed those who persisted In the faith And the see of 

Oldenburg was vacant for eighty-four years/' 

The Germans were led finally to realize that Werxi territory would 
never be permanently German or Christian so long as it remained 
Slavic Only through German settlement would the area become a 
part of the civilization of the west. At the beginning of the twelfth 
century Dutchmen and Flemings inaugurated the eastward move- 
ment. But it took one more effort on the part of the Germans before 
they were convinced that colonization was a better method than 
conquest to reduce the area. Tliis was the crusade of 1 147 against the 
Wends, 1 which arose when Bernard of Clahraux could not, for all his 

1. St* ^oLmhi* I of Hilt work, pp. 492-^*5, (at ai accMnt vf tfik crinrf*. wbldi 
Albert Haucl; cslkd <l daa twicblste Un(6fiuehii«Ei.dji{kfl zwollfc Jafirfiuiul&rc ]w*ini. n 
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rhetoric*! gifts, induce the Saxon princes to go to the Holy Land, 
They had their own little private war against pagan Slavs at home. 
When the suggestion arose that the fight against the Wends might be 
a part of the larger undertaking, raising it to the dignity of a war 
ajjidnst aU non-Christian peoples h and destined to topple the devil 
from his throne. Bernard took up the notion with enthusiasm and 
gave the movement its slogan, "either the Wends ot their religion ate 
to be wiped out," The crusading army gathered around Magdeburg 
and the lower Elbe. Cicchs, Poles, and Swabians joined the Saxon 
army, and a Danish fleet was also there, to support it. Here was an 
army the like of which had never faced the Wends before. It was 
dominated by the grasping, unscrupulous, and cruel duke of the 
Saxons, Henry the Lion, of whom Helmold saya that in all his various 
expeditions "no mention was made of Christianity, but only of 
money," When the leader of the Slavs h Niklot, was unable to prevent 
the launching of the crusade, he led his people- against LJbecL h 'That 
day were slain there three hundred or more men." Eastern Holstcin, 
and especially those regions that had been settled by the "Westphah- 
ans, Hollanders and other foreign peoples, [were] vonsumed by the 
devouring flames," The crusading armies drew up against Dobin and 
then Demmin, neither of which they were able to take. The Germans 
suddenly realized then that they had been victimized by crusading 
oratory, and that they were actually devastating what they regarded 
as their own land. Helmold makes the 'SgssaEs of our duke and of the 
margrave Albert" say before Dobin, "Is not the land we are devastat- 
ing our land, and the people we are fighting our people? Why are we, 
then, found to be our own enemies and the destroyers of out own 
[countries]? Does not this loss fall back on our lords?" Finally, 
"when our men were weary, an agreement was made to the effect 
that the Slavs were to embrace Christianity. . . . Thus, that grand 
expedition broke up with slight gain. The Slavs immediately after- 
ward became worse." 

At this moment, then, under the leadership of such Sa^on princes 
as Conrad the Great of Wettin, margrave of Meissen h Adolf of 
Schauenburg., count of Holstem, AEhert the Bear, the Aswmian mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, and Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, there 
began what Karl Lamprecht has willed "the one great accomplish- 
ment of our German people during the Middle Ages/ 1 that trek 
eastward which was in the course of about two centuries first of all 
to transform Holstein, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg and Pomeraiiia 
into Gorman lands h and then to move into Silesia, Bohemia, Poland, 
the Baltic lands, and Prussia, Helmold Is the chronicler of the first 
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surge eastward. He includes in his work the summons of count Adotf 
of Holatein to prospective colonists to come to Wagtia and rtte-ive 
the benefits of its rich, land: 

"As the land was without inhabitants," count Adolf sent messen- 
gers into all the regions roundabout, "to Flanders and Holland t E*> 
Utrecht, Westphalia, and FrLsi*/ 1 proclaiming tint all who were 
oppressed by want of land should go thither with their families; there 
they would receive the best of soils, rich, in fruits and abounding in 
fish and fleshy and blessed with fine pastures. And to the Kolsteinera 
and Sturrnarians he said; "Ha\e you not subjugated the land of the 
Slavs and bought it with the blood of your fathers and brothers? 
Why, then T are you the last to enter into possession of it? Be the- first 
to go over into a delectable land and inhabit it and partake of its 
deiights, for the best of it is due you who have wrested it from the 
hands of the enemy," And when he had said this there arose a 
countless multitude from many regions with their families and all 
that they possessed, and they earn e into the territory Of (he Wagrians 
to count Adolf to receive the lands which be had promised them, in 
a series of somewhat melancholy summaries he quite clearly de- 
scribes what was going on at the time he finished his work (1 1 72): 

All the country of (be Slavs, beginning at the Eider ... and extending between 
the Ealf if Sea and the fclhe. titer in a most lengthy sweep to Scbwerin, a region 
ortce feared for its araJbu&CWJes and almost deserted, was now tbi ough the hell* 
of God aJ! made, as It in.|o one colony of anions. And cities and rilluses 

yew up there and churches were built and the number of ministera of Chrisl 
rtiLlltipJicd- 

All tfc* land of the Abodrites lObotHtes] t and the ncithbnnn s regione which 
bedOrtt to the realm of the Abodrites, had been wholly reduced, to a aolitude 
[fi rough unremitting warfare. . . , If there were any last remnants of Slava re- 
maining, they were, on account of the want of grain and the dcBolatkm of the 
fje|ds h so reduced by hunger thai they had to flee roaetlWi (o the POmciauians. 
and to tha Danes, who, ihowint them no mercy, sold litem to (he Poles, Sorbs, 
and Bohemians. 

The work of God (hus increased in the land of wagrla and the count and the 
bishop [of Oldenburg] cooperated one wilh the other. About this time the 
count rebuilt the stronghold at Plon arid made there a city mil market place. 
The Slim who lived in the villftfieS JOUgid ahout wirhd rtw > arid Saxons came and 
dwelt there; and the Slavs, tittle by JitHe, failed in the Land. 

Tiie tithes in the land of (he Slavs increased because Germans came from their 
lands to dwell in tH* spacious country, rich in grain, smiling, in the fullness of 
pasture land 5,, abound Lrtg with fish and flesh and all £00d things. 

At that time Albert, the maneravc whose t>y-name is the Beir^ held eastern 
Stasia. By (he favor cf God he also prospered splendidly in the portion of bis 
]ot. , , . In the end, aa the Slavs gradually decreased in number, he Bent to 
Utrecht, and to places tyine on the Rhine, (o those, moreover, who lira by the 
owari and suffer the violence of the «a-- to wit h Hollander^ Ze*land.era, Flem- 
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rnes-and tie brought large, numbers of them.i and had them live bi the s-tronit- 
holds DJ)d villages of the SJara. . , . 

Now h because God gave plentiful aid and victory to dJi duke sod to the other 
prince*, (he Slavs have been everywhere crushed arid driven qul. A people strong 
and without ftumhar have come from the bound* of the ocean, and taken 
possession of the tew iLorka of the Shns, They Ji«ve built cities and churcheH and 
have grovtii in rLches bay and all estimatkm, 

Some three centuries and more of stubborn and rather successful 
resistance liad finally exhausted and decimated tJie trans-Elbean 
Slavs, At the beginning of the twelfth century they were in no 
position to resist further the German prince, prelate, peasant, mer- 
chant, and worker who brought them, at a price* the advantages of 
the German adaptation of the higher civilization of the west. To the 
Oder at least [t was no longer necessary to push ttiLs movement by 
the sword, Slavic princes in Pomerania and Silesia welcomed the 
more efficient and hard-working German colonists. Assimilation toot 
the place of extermination by war, If, however, the Slavs were no 
longer to he slaughtered, they were expected to become Christian, 
politically docile, and> if they did not wish to lose their holdings, 
efficient hard-working peasants. The Germanized Slav* the Conradus 
Siavia and Elizabeth Stow, appear soon in the official documents. 
But German dominance meant t if not the total, 3t least the partial 
extermination of a people, and with assimilation the almost complete 
disappearance of the Slavic culture, such as it was. It is not enough, 
therefore, merely to listen to the hopeful songs of the colonists 
singing ' L to the eastland we shaft ride.** It is necessary also to try to 
see the faces and understand the hearts of the Slav peasant? as they 
watch these new colonists crowd in arid threaten with extinction, if 
no longer themselves, then their way of life. One can at least listen to 
the sentiments of Slavic leaders who do not like what is going on. 

Helmold heard the reply of prince Pribislav to bishop Gerald of 
Oldenburg when, of the Slavs assembled in the market place of 
Lubeck, he demanded that they "give up their idols, and worship the 
one God who is in heaven," He said, "How shall we, ensnared by so 
many evils, enter upon this way? . , r The people whom you see are 
your people, and , . , it will be reasonable for you to pity us. Your 
princes rage against us with such severity that, because of the taxes 
and most burdensome services, death is better for us than Life. 
Behold h this yeat we h the inhabitants of this tiny place, have paid the 
duke in all a thousand marks, so many hundred besides to the count, 
and yet wc are not through, but every day we are outdone and 
oppressed even to the point of exhaustion. How, therefore, shall we, 
for whom flight is a matter of daily consideration, be free to build 
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churches for this new religion and to receive baptism'-' Were there but 
a place to which we could fleet On naming the Trave, behold, like 
ruin is there; on coming to the Peene, it is not less there. What 
remains therefore, but to leave the land and late to the sea and live 
with the waves?" 

"You all know," says another Pribislav to a group of his fellow- 
countrymen, "what artut calamities and what oppression have come 
upon Our people through tlie violent might which the duke has 
exerted against us. He has taken from the inheritance of our 
fathers and settled foreigners in ill its bounds- Flemings and Hol- 
landers, Saxons and WestphaJians, and diverse folk No one save 

me is left who thinks of the flood of our nation or wishes to raise up 
it* ruins. Again pluck up your courage, therefore, O men who are the 
remnants of the Slavic race, [and] resume your daring spirit!" 

Twenty-eight yean after Helmold finished his chronicle, in the 
early spring of I20u\ a fleet of iwenty-thrcc ships set out from a 
north German port on a journey across the pirate-infested Baltic to 
the mouth of the Diina. There were crusade rs aboard and merchants h 
clcrics h and artisans. The expedition had been organized and was 
directed by a vigorous, young, and tough-minded Former member of 
the cathedral chapter at Bremen, a scion of Hie noble Lower Saxon 
family of Appeldem, and a nephew of archbishop Hartwig of Ham- 
burg-Bremen. He was the recently consecrated bishop of Livonia, 
Albert von Buxhbvden. The purpose of the expedition was to re- 
trieve the fortunes of those Germans who had first penetrated the 
DUna valley. 

For something like sixteen years two bishops had labored to 
introduce Christianity to the Livs, only to leave them unimpressed, 
resentful, and indeed, violent. The first of these was Meinhard, an old 
^ay-haired Augustinian monk from the missionary house of Sege- 
berg in Holstein. He had been inspited to join a group of Lubeck 
merchants who were about to explore the possibility of tapping the 
resources of the Russian interior by means of the establishment of a 
direct route up the valley of the Dun a, thus avoiding Visby. Mein- 
hard preached the advantages of Christian baptism to the Livs as they 
approached the stalls of German merchants. He had no appreciable 
success until, after an attack on Livonia by the Lithuanians, he 
informed his prospective converts that there was no reason why they 
should live in open villages, quite unprotected from the ravages of 
their neighbors except by their shadowy groves and dark forests. The 
acceptance of Christianity could bring them the stone fortifications 
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of the west The impression made by this proposal led to the erection 
of stone forts upriver at Uxkilll and Holm after stonemasons had 
been imported from Gotland. Yet Mcinhard found his Labors unre- 
warded. He did not enjoy the taunts of the natives when they 
charged that tie whs toy concerned about the prices of goods at 
Visby, and he longed to return home with, those merchants who had 
brought him. The Livs would not let htm go, since, they said, he 
nught bring back an army. He was obliged to end his life in this 
Baltic no-man T s-land. 

His successor Berthold, the abbot of Loecum, a Cistercian monas- 
tery near Bremen, came to Livonia on his first trip without an army. 
There were soon conspiracies to burn, kilt, or drown him r The Livs 
charged him with coming because: he was poor When he returned 
from Germany a second time h he brought with ham a Saxon army. 
When the Lilians asked him the cause of it. he said that now he 
was prepared to deal with "dogs" who had returned "to their 
vomit," The Livs asked him to send his army back to Saxony, and to 
instruct them with "words and not with blows/' They soon teamed 
what it meant to their fields when the Saxons foraged for food for 
their horses. The bishop himself rode a horse, and, in a battle which 
ensued over these difficulties "two of the Livonians surrounded him, 
a third, Ymaut by name, pierced him from the back with a lance, and 
others tore him to pieces." 

The Livs near Oxkiill and Holm now had tJieir fields of ripening 
grain ravaged by "horses, fire, and sword." They learned that when, 
to forestall these consequences, they received a priest into their forts, 
they must pay a "measure of grain" from each plow 1 to cover his 
expenses. When the Saxon army withdrew after what it regarded as a 
general pacification, leaving the clerics and one ship of merchants 
behind, those Livs who had received baptism, concluding that this 
Christianity which had been so easily imposed with water could be as 
easily washed off, rushed to submerge themselves in the Dhna, and 
cast the symbol of their impending subjection after the departing 
German ships. Together with it they threw what they thought to be 
an image of the hostile S&koji Go J, which they had discovered in a 
neighboring forest. There followed attacks upon the remaining 
clergy h and the following spring those who survived departed for 
home upon threat of death. The Livs decided then to make a clean 
sweep of it by destroying the merchants also, but the latter "took 
thought for their lives" and "gave gifts to important Livs." This was 
the situation that Albert set out to retrieve. 

I. A rtwasuic of lan J; tor Jlfftcmj *iew? pn itLiLu, ™ BmndaE^op. tit., v. 33 h rwt* 21- 
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He had calculated well how the manifold resources Of the west 
were to be used for the conquest and occupation that must accom- 
pany the formal baptism of the inhabitants. The conquest was to be 
entrusted to crusaders annually recruited Iron) the west, and to a 
standing army composed of the bishop^s retaineis, and of a. new 
military order, the Brothers of the Militia of Christ, better fcnown as 
the Livonian Brothers of the Sword, The occupation was to he 
carried out nvt only by the Brothers in that part of the conquered 
territory turned over to them to rule, but by the rapid organization 
of both the secular administration and the regular branches of the 
church, for which, in the case of the latter, Albert utDized the 
experience of the Cistercians and the Premonstratensians in the 
Slavic territory beyond the Elbe and the Saale. The land was, 
moreover, to be held by strategically located garrisons of episcopal 
vassal* and their retainers, rectuited from the Saxon nobility. The 
secular administration was to be in the hands of advocates of the 
bishop, located in the chief native villages.. The powerful commercial 
interest* behind the conquest and the occupation were to be safe- 
guarded by the creation of a permanent urban colony at the mouth 
of the DUna, recruited from the north German cities, a colony whose 
militia would supplement the permanent military establishment and 
act as the capital city of the enterprise. The whole plan was con- 
ceived in a form to satisfy the ambition of the bishop and his 
numerous relatives. What was to be established on the Baltic was the 
kind of ecclesiastical principality that Cetman bishops had had their 
hearts set on for centuries- Albert, as an independent bishop in 
Livonia, preferably even as an archbishop h w^s to transform a group 
of primitive communities of Finnic and Baltic peoples into a western 
church-state, a theocracy in miniature. 

It cannot be said that the bishop did not labor strenuously to carry 
out his plans. Riga was founded in the year after his arrival, and 
pilgrims wete set to work to raise its walls to a height capable of 
withstanding the hatred of the peoples in whose midst it was set. The 
episcopal see was moved from tfxkiill to Riga and provided with a 
Premon&rratensian chapter From the tower of the new cathedral the 
bells celebrated the widening and tightening of the German grip on 
the land. When a fire destroyed them and the old town, bigger and 
better bells were cast, and the circumference of the city was en- 
larged. The Brolhera of the Militia came in 1202 H and three years 
later the Brothers of St, Bernard at DUnamunde. It was Albert's task, 
meanwhile, to organize further the support of this enterprise in the 
west by a personally conducted recruiting and publicity campaign. 
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Almost every year he returned to Germany, often bearing with him 
prine exhibits of converted natives, or the hostage children of de- 
feated tribes, to bring back an army of pilgrims, knights for the 
order, and men to administer the new posts opening up in the 
ecclesiastical and secular administration r He preached up and J own 
the highways and byways, says Heniy of Livonia, and traveled 
through the counties and to the esstles. He had, moreover, to 
conduct the foreign affairs of his principality. By 1207 he had 
arranged to become a prince of the empire, holding Livonia in fief. 
At the Fourth Later an Council he managed to have the bishopric of 
Riga exempted from the authority of the archbishop of Hamburg- 
Bremen, and put directly under Rome. 

By this date the conquest had proceeded with such vigor and the 
occupation launched with such severity that the Livs and Letts, 
confessing their inability to withstand them, bowed with $ul]enness 
and hatred to the inevitable new regime. By this date also had begun 
the incredibly vicious campaign against the Esths; participants in- 
cluded not only the crusaders from Germany -for whom, often, a 
memorable experience of their pilgrimage had to be created -but aiso 
[he hishop and his men, the abbot and his men, the Knights, the 
Rigans, and levies of the now baptized Livs and Letts. In this war, 
after the booty had been taken, terms of peace were to be had only 
upon the promise of baptism and rhe surrender of hoys and girls as 
hostages. The priests who accompanied these armies were ready to 
begin their mass baptisms immediately upon the cessation of the 
slaughter. Henry describes how, after taking the fortress of the 
Seionians, a tribe of Letts, "the abbot and tlie provost, with the 
other priests, ascended to them in the fort, instructed them in the 
beginnings of the faith, sprinkled the fort with holy water* and raised 
the banner of Blessed Mary Over it " 

The relentless pressure of Albert's machine of conquest and occu- 
pation inspired fear and terror, hatred and scorn, in the minds and 
hearts of the natives. It induced them to seek every means to escape 
it They were prompt to prepare- conspiracies to murder advocates, 
priests, and the heads of the garrisons. Conrad of Meiendorf had to 
be: installed in the fort at tJfckUll by an army of crusaders, In order to 
suppiy his jjanibOn with food, the ripened grain of the neighboring 
Livortian fields was cut down with sickle and sword and stored to the 
very roofs of the fort- The conspiracies were a]iswered with cam- 
paigns of revenge driving the Livs- and their families into the forests. 
When caught in their own forts they often, in the stress of a moment 
of victory, returned to their own gods, giving thanks with sacrificial 
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animals, whose carcasses they threw down from the walls into the 
face of the bishop. When tlie leaders of a rebellion were captured, 
their severed heads were sent to the bishop, to hit great satisfaction, 
we are assured. 

In his reduction of the Esths, Albert used the Jevies of baptized 
Livs and Letts to Open the way. German troops, priests, and mer- 
chants accompanied and followed them. Henry describes the villages 
in Estonia before these invasions, as beautiful, prosperous ,, and well 
populated. The Rigaus* he relates, were urged to participate by the 
reminder that even before Riga wax built a merchant caravan on its 
way up the DUna to Pskov was waylaid by some Esths and plundered 
of goods worth over a thousand silver marks. No priestly embassy 
had ever been able to make this loss good. The campaigns into the 
various regions of Estonia finally reduced it tu a wasteland and 
brought to their wake famine and pEague. The accounts of them 
make sickening reading. "Moving into Sakala," begins one, "the 
Christian army found the men, women, and little children in their 
homes in all the village* and localities. From morning until night the 
men killed those whom they found, the women as well as the 
children. They killed three hundred of the more prominent and 
leading men Of the province and innumerable others until their hands 
and arms, because of excessive slaughter of the people tired and 
failed them. All the villages were colored with the abundant blood of 
the pagans, On the following day they returned and collected much 
spoil in all the villages, oxen, cattle* and a great many little girls. 
They led them nil back with them into their lands/' 

On another campaign "they kilted a great many people in the 
villages and took others captive. They got much loot and took back 
with them tlie women and young girls f leaving the villages deserted. 
Having made a great slaughter, and started a huge conflagration, they 
returned home.'* Subsequently a priest was sent to negotiate peace, 
and to ask about that thousand marks' worth of pilfered goods. 'The 
Esths rushed at him with swords and lances." On another day "the 
army, having separated into alt the roads and villages* killed many of 
the people in every place and took the women and boys captive. Tn 
the days following they laid waste everything and burned everything 
they found. They took both horses and oxen, [ndeed t they took four 
thousand oxen and cows, not counting the horses and other flocks, 
and captives which were innumerable. Many of the pagans who had 
escaped into the woods and onto the ice of the sea froze to death. 
P , . When the Esths refused Christianity they seized all the captives, 
cut them down, and cast [hem into a trench." At moments of 
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greatest fury both sides burned and buried alive. The attacks were 
sometimes made in regular relays. "Upon returning home the army 
met on the road other Letts going into Ungannia. What they had left 
these took, what they had neglected these seized; whoever had 
escaped from the first were killed by these. Those provinces and 
villages not reached by them were reached by these ■ . . . when these 
returned they came across other Letts on the way. What had been 
left undone by the former was really completed by the latter, and 
they, upon their return, came across a fourth army moving into 
Estonia." During another "summer nine different expeditions and 
armies were sent into Estonia. It was left desolate and deserted and 
no men or provisions could be found any mare *' What had formerly 
been a "fertile, great, and populous country was laid waste and 
burned by our men, , - - They killed here and there untiL completely 
worn out, they and their horses with them, they could kifl no more. 
And so with great joy they returned to Livonia, blessing God for the 
vengeance granted us against the pagans." The Esths * L bewailed and 
wept Estonia weeping for her sons could not be com- 
forted. . . . And so God caused their pride to subside and humbled 
the arrogance of the strong." And in the-. camps of the Christians at 
night theie were games "with peat clamor and striking of shields." 

The German and Christian domination in these Estonian lands was 
set up over a waste of staughtered natives and bumed-out villages. 
By 1217 (battle of Fellin, September 26) Sakala had been wyn; by 
1224, the region of Unganrua (Dorpat, Tartu). Before Albert's death, 
the Esths on the island of Osel had been subdued. The Germans T 
however were not able to extend their control over all of Estonia, 
for the Danes from Reval (Tallinn) maintained their claims in this 
region. Both the Brothers and the bishop competed for their favor 
and support, with the result that under papaJ auspices a settlement 
was reached leaving Reval with the provinces of Wicrland and Harrien 
to the Danes. These they would hold until 1 346, when they raid out 
to the Teutonic Order. 

The piecemeal nature of the conquest artd occupation made im pos- 
sible effective concerted resistance. It was inevitable, however, that 
both Liv and Ksth should appeal to what Henry calls the "little and 
great kings of the Russians" (o come to their rescue. Before the 
Germans arrived Russian princes had imposed tribute upon isolated 
groups- the Dtina Lfrs, for example , and certain of the Letts. They 
had even introduced Greek Orthodox Christianity into the neighbor- 
hood of Lettish Tholowa, but on the whole, as erne of the princes 
said to Albert, it was not the custom of the Russians to impose their 
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religion upon the conquered; they imposed tribute only. As the 
German power grew, and the resistance of the Live and Esths became 
more desperate, these princes realised that access to the Baltic was 
being denied them. Their last chance to thwart these unpleasant 
neighbors and to keep open the opportunities for tribute was to 
establish themselves as allies of the rebellious natives. They began to 
appreciate also the value of extending Greek Christianity and made 
some efforts to baptise. Of the danger of the expansion of the Greek 
church into Livonia even Innocent Itt was aware. Thus the struggle 
between German and native developed into a conflict between Ger- 
man and Russian and between Latin and Greek Christianity for the 
possession of this part of the Baltic littoral. The Mongol invasions 
helped to preclude effective Russian intervention, itself limited by 
the difficulties of cooperation among the Russian princes themselves. 
Of the neighboring Russian principalities, Albert was able to destroy 
one, Kokenhusen (1208). and reduce another to vassalage, Gertsike 
(1209). The neighboring princes of Polotsk, Pskov, and Novgorod, 
however were ultimately beyond his reach. Nor could he prevent the 
raids of the Lithuanians, now helping and new attacking the Rus- 
sians, now hefting and now attacking the Baits. 

It was the superior military technology of the west which estab- 
lished the Germans in Livonia and Estonia, and checked the Lithua- 
nians and Russians. It was the brilliant glitter of their arms that the 
Lithuanians abhorred, says the chronicler. It was, moreover^ the new 
stone fortifications, hitherto unknowrt tn this area. Albert sent stone- 
masons to help a Russian prince strengthen his castle. It was in 
addition the siege machinery- the ballista, the paterell, and those 
little engines called hedgehogs and swine. The word machine is used 
so often by Henry that one cannot avoid thinking of a technological 
revolution. The natives and Russians eould not deal with the episco- 
pal forts and the castles of the Brothers. The Esths. remarks Henry, 
had never seen such things and had not protected their homes against 
attacks of this kind. The Russians, he remarks, were ignorant of the 
art of the ballista. being used to bows. It took some time for them to 
learn. When at first they wounded and kiEed their Own men with the 
new machines, the Germans smiled, * l The Russians," says Henry, 
"made a little machine, in the fashion of the Germans, but not 
understanding the art of hurting stones they injured a great many of 
their men by hurling them into their backs." But they did learn. 
When Russians were introduced into the Estonian forts at Dorpat 
and Fellin> "they built pattteHs and machines to counter the ma- 
chines of the Christians in all the forts, teaching each other the 
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balMarian art, and dividing the baJhstas of the Brother? of the 
Militia, of which among themselves they had seized a great many." 
The Esths in the Reva[ neighborhood learned the art from the Danes. 
"When the Danes besieged the island of Osel, certain of the 6scliana 
went to the Esths along the coast of the mainland to study the art of 
the paterell or of the machine which the Danes had given them. And 
they returned to ttsel and began to build machines, and taught 
others. And each, one of them built his own machine." 

Albert was thus a champion of Latin Christianity against paganism 
and Greek Christianity, and a defender of German— primarily Sax- 
on- against Russian interests. The struggle was essentially between 
the Saxon nobility and church and a disunited array of primitive 
Finnic, Baltic, Russian, and Lithuanian peoples. It ha* already been 
suggested that the larger category into which this conflict fits is the 
expansion of a comparatively advanced, vigorous, and prosperous 
western civilization, earned by Germans* into the undeveloped re- 
gions of northeastern Europe. It is the ImpEngement of a HH highcr" 
upon a "lower," a "'superior" upon an Fh inferior" civilization, in 
many respects an unpleasant incident in the "march of progress, 1 " 
That these German representatives of the west felt very superior to 
the Baltic peoples is only too obvious from their chronicler. There 
was no question in their minds as to their right to impose by force 
the disciplinary institutions of their church. The mentality and 
practices of the Baltic pagans were, af course, an object of curiosity, 
but more especially of that scorn which western Christians had felt 
from time immemoriaL Resistance to baptism was considered to be 
only pagan pride and arrogance, and any return to their own gods, 
sheer apostasy. These pagans sacrificed animals and an occasional 
Christian to their gods., cremated their dead with heavy feasting and 
drinking, and thought it possible to interpret the will of the gods by 
setting a fat priest upon a fat cow, or by seeing whether a horse 
raised his left or right front foot, [t was infuriating, to a German to 
watch the profanation of Christian churches by wild carousals of 
victorious pagans with their woman captives* Or the impudence of 
that Lithuanian warrior who rode into a church on his horse, and 
finding nothing to carry away, exploded with a simple "Bah!" 

The material superiority of the west has heen alluded to. Its feudal 
civilization, as adapted by the Saxons, them selves once hardened by 
the Carolingian conversion, moved into the ejtst- It was first of all 
military, the knowledge of strategy and tactics, how to direct the 
levies of militarily inexperienced peoples, how to build, defend, and 
besiege stone castles with what the natives regarded as new-fangled 
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military machines. The pagans knew so little about csmcnt that they 
thought they could pull down one of these forts. There came too the 
Civil as well as die military institutions of the Saxon west. Among 
these were [he municipal institutions of an expanding urban econ- 
omy, the knowledge of how to build, govern, and protect a town so 
as to make it prosperous. Because of all this activity such pagan 
pursuits as piracy and highway robbery were intolerable. To the 
morality of the established commercial practices of the, western 
merchants these peoples were indifferent. 

From the west was imported as well a higher and literate culture - 
the new ecclesiastical architecture, for example, and the impressive 
splendor of the new Christian service. There was also the new 
Christian drama, and those new musical instruments which the Ger- 
mans brought along. On one occasion, when the Lettish fort at 
Beverin was being attacked by the Esthtj, the Letts had a priest with 
them, possibly Henry of Livonia, who kept up constant prayer during 
the course of the battle, ft was going so well that individual Letts ran 
into the fort from time to time to join their priest in praising "the 
Christian God who was fighting for them/ 1 Finally, in sheer exalta- 
tion, the priest climbed to the top of the walls and sang with a 
"musical instrument." He managed to stop the battle, for "the 
barbarians hearing the sweet song and the sharp sound of the instru- 
ment" stood still in amazement, foe "they had never heard such an 
instrument in their land," They saw the Germans enter battle with 
the beating of drums "stirring up the souls of their men." They heard 
tliem also, in their camps after a fine day of slaughter and collecting 
booty T give vent to their "great exultation 1 ' with Christian Barnes, to 
the accompaniment of "drums, pipes, and musical instruments." The 
Germans brought also new standards of cleanliness, for the Russians 
were offensively indifferent to the rules of sanitation. When the 
Germans were about to occupy the recently abandoned fort at 
Kokenhusen they found that "because of the kck of cleanliness on 
the part of the former inhabitants, it was filled with worms and 
snakes, and had to be thoroughly cleaned before they would enter 
it." 

At a moment, then, when the German empire was in chaos, and the 
papacy too preoccupied with other important matters to be able to 
direct what was going on in the Baltic area, expanding western 
civilization, adding the fervid impulse of the crusader to the attrac- 
tion of an undeveloped area, entered Livonia in the theocratic form 
given it by a Saxon bishop. Although his plans liad to be modified to 
accord with the intense ambitions of the Brothers, the Danes, and 
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the papacy t and although, after hijj death, Livonia fell into the hands 
of the Teutonic Knights^ Albert had succeeded, after some twenty- 
five years of conquest and occupation, in laying the foundation for 
German control upon the sands of human misery T exploitation and 
widespread devastation. 

Tlie methods pursued by Albert in setting up his ecclesiastical state 
in Livonia made an overwhelming impression upon his contempo- 
raries who were confronted hi Prussia with the identical problem of 
how to yonvert the heathen-upon, that is, bishop Christian (1215— 
1245) and his competitors, the Teutonic Knights, The earlier medi- 
eval centuries had established the tradition that Christianity was to 
be spread^ under the guidance of the papacy, by the peaceful persua- 
sion of native kings and chieftains* not Imposed as a condition of 
peace by the sword. Pope Gregory the Great, Augustine of Canter- 
bury, and the Anglo-Saxon mission to the continent had Illustrated 
the effectiveness of this method. It taught that the state was to be 
the helper, and the church the direct Of- In conversion t religious and 
not political or economic motives were to prevail- The missionary 
himself was to be, in Alcuin's phrase, the praedicator pintails and not 
the exactor Jecirriarutn. The acceptance of Christianity was to bring 
with it a new freedom under the church. 

The supporters of this point of view saw clearly the hypocrisy of 
preaching the liberation of the soul from heathen bondage when this 
liberation by force brought serfdom and the tithe. Albert and the 
Brothers of the S^Ord had been reminded of these things by the 
papal legate William of Savoy T bishop of Modena. The same point of 
view was constantly emphasized by Rome in its direction of the 
Prussian venturer But the impact of this advice was fatally limited by 
the fact that Innocent HI and his successors, however interested in 
mitigating the effects of conversion associated with conquest, were 
unwilling to see the new conquests escape the control of papal 
theocracy. The liberty of the new Christian was to be enjoyed within 
the boundaries of a papal state. Nor were they willing to go so far as 
to risk the exclusion from their ecclesiastical empire of the new 
Baltic states by taking extreme measures against those whose meth- 
ods they criticized. It was not easy to insist upon the peaceful 
persuasion of the Baltic heathen when the use of force, in the form 
of crusades, had already been promoted in the case of the Moslem 
and the Albigenftian heretic. Without serious opposition from the 
papacy, Albert had been able to abandon the earlier missionary 
tradition for that established by Charlemagne with his conquest of 
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the pagan Saxons, and by Bernard of Qairvaux, in sanctioning the 
application of crusading methods to suppress and Christianize the 
Slavs south of the Baltic. 

Bishop Christian was himself a Cistercian monk, possibly the ab- 
bot, of the Polish monastery of Lckno. Tht failure of all previous 
missionary efforts in Prussia^ together with the successful inaugura- 
tion of the Livonian mission, inspired him to work among the 
Prussians, The early successes of his mission hrou&ht him the support 
of such Polish princes as Juke Conrad of Masovia and bishop Goslav 
Of PLock. He had first conceived of his mission as the peaceful 
persuasion of Prussian princes. He had extraordinary notions about 
founding schools to train Prussians in tht conversion of their own 
people and to educate young girls, whom Prussian custom, considered 
worthless. He had brought some of his noble converts to Rome to be 
baptized. He had indeed even been endowed by them with land along 
the Vistula. By Innocent J If in 1215 he was ordained the bishop of 
Prussia and his Polish supporters endowed the new bishopric exten- 
sively in the area of Kulm r When the Prussians became aware, 
however, that Christianization might lead to Polish conquests and 
when, accordingly, the results of Christians missionary endeavors 
were threatened with extinction, he made the mistake of resorting to 
a crusade in order to protect Prussian Christiana from the attacks of 
their pagan kinsmen. In vain did he seek to control and restrain the 
mainly Polish crusaders by securing from Rome a. privilege obliging 
them to respect his episcopal authority, to secure his permission 
before crossing into Prussia, and to refrain from reducing Christian 
Prussians to subjects. Tn vain did he urge, in imitating Albert further, 
the formation of a. new German military order, founded upon the 
example of the Livoninn Brothers of the Sword, the Knights of 
Dabrzym The Prussians answered these steps by attacks upon the 
Polish frontier. Christian could maintain himself nei flier in Prussia 
nor in Kulmeriand, which, together with Masovja and Kujavia, was 
overrun and laid waste, ft was under these circumstances that Conrad 
of Masovia was persuaded to offer the Teutonic Knights, recently 
expelled from eastern Hungary, Kulmerland in return for their under 
taking the defense of his frontiers by a crusade against the Prussians. 

The grand master nf the Teutonic Order at 'this time was the able 
Hermann of Salza, who knew precisely the conditions under which 
he would introduce the Knights into Prussia, These had little concern 
with Christian's plans for converting Prussians, or for the political 
needs or ambitions of Polish princes. If there were to be crusades 
they would have to advance the interests of the Teutonic Order, and 
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the Interests of the Teutonic Order had to do with the establishment, 
under empire and papacy, of an autonomous monastic state, tolerat- 
ing no competition from other monastic orders Or the secular church. 
If the Knights could get such terms, they would march into Prussia. 

The Order of German K night* of the Hospital of Saint Mary at 
Jerusalem was but ten years old when Hermann of Salsa was elected 
its fourth grand master in 1209. Ft was the product of the frustrated 
hope? of those German crusaders who had joined Frederick \ Bar- 
barossa on the Third Crusade and of those who had associated 
themselves with the crusade of Henry VI. The early German hospital 
at Jerusalem, lost in 1 187, was reorganized as a field hospital before 
the walls of Acre when the sad remnants of Barbarossa T & army, under 
his son duke Frederick of Swahia, joined the other troops of the west 
in the siege of the city, It was organized with the help of German 
merchants from Bremen and LUbeck, moved Into the city after its 
fall, and provided with the rule of the Hospitallers. 3 As such it 
existed until 1 1 when another group of German crusaders, among 
whom were such men from northern Germany as landgrave Hermann 
of Thurirnua, margrave Conrad of Landsberg, and margrave Dietrich 
of Meissen, undertook before returning to Germany, upon the news 
of the death of Henry VI, to transform the German hospital into a 
German military order by supplying it with knights, clergy, serving 
brothers, and the rule of the Templars. The new older was approved 
by Innocent HE in the following year, and was provided by Honorius 
111 with no fewer than 1 13 papal privileges, making it the equal of 
the older orders. Meanwhile H had hecome richly endowed in Pales- 
tine, Cilician Armenia, Greece, and Furope, up indeed to the \ery 
borders of Prussia. Its regional organization in Germany centered in 
the Battel (bailiwick) of Thuringia. Its earliest foundation had been at 
Halle, in that northern Germany whose interests had turned east- 
ward centuries ago, and which at the moment w«$ cut off from the 
cast by the expansion into northern Germany of king Waldemar ll of 
Denmark. From this region (LangensaLza) Hermann , called "the 
Bismarck of the thirteenth century 11 and "the greatest German states- 
man of the Middle Ages," may well have mint. 

The EuiopesLrt career of the Teutonic Order was opened up by the 
invitation (1 21 1) of Andrew II, king of Hungary, to occupy territory 
in Transylvania (the Burtenland) T in modern Rumania, where the 
Knights were to protect his frontier from the raids of the heathen 

3. A chapter in volume V of (his wfit fin jnq^ifllion) will trat UieTautomc Knighti in 
me K<tty Itai, co I29L. On (he ^rvtsades of Barbsrow* "tnr? V[ s» mjLuai* [I, ctiaplef 
111. 
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Kumans. Jt must be assumed that in accepting this invitation Her- 
mann was aware of what bishop Albert was aocomptishing in Livonia, 
and that he wished to jnjide his order in Hungary by (his example. 
Nor can tbere be any doubt that Hermann profited from the experi- 
ence in Hungary when about to introduce the order into Prussia. In 
any cast he knew how to take advantage of bis friendship with 
Honorius III to secure for the order in Hungary what it was never 
intended by Andrew to have. Privileges from Rome exempted it From 
the load ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the bishop of" Siebenbtirgen and 
took its landed endowment into the proprietorship of St. Peter and 
under the special protection of the holy sec. The order moreover 
seems to have violated the privileges granted by Andrew and to have 
increased its holdings illegally. It also Introduced German colonists 
into tiie region. Hermann's Hungarian program called, therefore, for 
the founding, under (he papacy , of an autonomous German monastic 
state, not limited to the defense of a frontier. These steps made the 
order unwelcome in Hungary. Hie king, once aware of the implica- 
tions of the new foundation, abrogated its privileges, ordered it to 
leave Hungary t and when it resisted, expelled it by force (1225). 

Tin* experience did not put an end to Hermann's plans for the 
future establishment of the Teutonic Knights in Europe. It only 
made him more careful in negotiating the conditions Of any such 
establishment. The invitation from duke Conrad of Masovia followed 
hard upon the expulsion from Hungary and offered to the Knights a 
similar mission, the defense of an endangered Iron tier against pagans. 
It was followed by five years of negotiations with the duke, con- 
ducted from Halle During this period Hermann, as an intimate 
advisor of emperor Frederick II, conducted important business with 
the papacy, And at the same time was. in close touch with the 
situation in northern Germany. When king Waldemar of Denmark 
was taken prisoner by liis vassal count Henry of Schwerin (1223), it 
was Hermann of Salza who was sent to negotiate terms of release 
that would help to remove the Danish obstacle to the expansion of 
northern Germany eastward. When the north German princes at 
BornhoVed (1227) removed this obstacle, Hermann utilized the situa- 
tion for his order. In the previous year he had supported the effort* 
of the LUbeckcrs to raise their city, quite essential to the overseas 
expansion of the Germans, to the status of a free imperial city. 

He was, of course, well acquainted with what bishop Albert had 
accomplished in Livonia by this date, and of the way in which it had 
been done, He knew the eagerness and capacity of the north German 
nobility, and peasantry, to participate as entrepreneurs and colonists 
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[n a second Baltic venture in Prussia. This knowledge, combined witli 
the outcome of the invitation to Hungary > convinced him of the 
great possibilities which Prussia offered. His position at the imperial 
and papal courts made it possible for him to get what he wanted. The 
political ambitions of a petty Polish prince, unabk to provide for the 
protection of hiy Own borders, would not be permitted to thwart the 
order even if hi& invitation were accepted. Nor would the ecclesi- 
astical ambitions Of a local Prussian bishop, with idealistic notions 
about how a new area should be Christianized, be permitted to 
interfere with conquest. Tf the Knights were to go into Prussia it 
must be with outside help to be sure, hut with no outside inter- 
ference. This is what would distinguish them from the Livonian 
Brothers Of the Sword. Conquest would establish under emperor and 
pope a new Christian state open to German enterprise. Its govern- 
ment would follow the example of Frederick H, rather than that of 
the feudal kingdom of Jerusalem. In this stale, the Livonian dualism 
between order and bishop would be avoided- Prussian bishops would 
be subordinated to, and even come from the ranks of. the Knights 
themselves. 

Tlie way was provided for the realization of such a program in the 
years following Conrad's invitation. In the very nest year {1226) 
Hermann received from Frederick II, in the Golden Bui) of Rimini, 
the full authority of an imperial prince iReicfisfvrst) for Kulmerland 
and all Prussia that should be conquered by the Knights, In 1234, 
after the conquest had been begun, the territory then held by the 
Knights was taken into the proprietorship of St. Peter and under the 
special protection of the holy see. It was returned to the Knights as a 
papal fief owing an annual rent. Meanwhile, by !23Q> hastened by 
the formation of the Knights of Dobrzyn, negotiations with Conrad 
and Christian had gone far enough to permit, under the above 
conditions, the dispatch of Hermann Ralke with seven knights across 
the Vistula at Nessau to begin the tonquest. In a document-if it is 
not a forgery- then prepared in Italy for Conrad to sign, the original 
terms of his invitation were reformulated in terms freeing the order 
from any Polish interference. Christian was persuaded to abandon his 
temporal holdings in Kulmerland in exchange for a guarantee of his 
episcopal rights in the Prussian territory to be conquered - Tn tliis the 
good bishop was to he disappointed . Jn 1233 he was captured by the 
Prussians and held for six yeats- This convenient circumstance the 
Knights did not undertake to modify by exchanging notable Prussian 
prisoners for Christian. The papal grant of Prussia as a fief of the 
order (1 234) ignored him. Two years later the papal legate William of 
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Modena was instructed to lake over the ecclesiastical organization of 
Prussia. 

When Christian was finally released he protested the violation of 
his rights h and complained that the Knights were more interested in 
making subjects than Christians, and that they were driving the 
Prussians back into heathen don- For protests of this sort it was too 
late. Tliey postponed until 1243 the ecclesiastical organisation of 
Prussia, but they did not change the nature of the conquest nor alter 
the proposed subordination of the secular church to the order. 
Christian had in fact been abandoned by the papacy as well as by the 
Order. As compensation for the loss of bis position as missionary 
bishop of all Prussia, he was offered , in fact ordered, to take one of 
the four bishoprics Into which Prussia was to be divided. But ihis h 
until hi* death (1145 ), the embittered and disillusioned missionary 
could not be persuaded to do. After conquest and forcible conver- 
sion Hermann of Salza in Prussia no less than Albert of Riga in 
Livonia meant to establish a little Baltic theocracy, but monastic 
rather than episcopal. 

The conquest of Prussia by the Knights began in 1230, the year 
following Albert's death, and lasted for the rest of the thirteenth 
century, for only by its close may Prussia be said to ha-ve been 
completely subdued, it was accompanied by the consummation of 
Albert's plans for the conquest of Livonia, [n L 237 the surviving 
Livonian Brothers of the Sword, after a serious defeat by the Lithu- 
anians at Saule (1236), were formally received into the Teutonic 
Order, which two years earlier had incorporated the Dobrzyn Broth- 
ers. Yet despite the union the history of the Livonian branch of the 
order with its own Landmeister was still a separate history. In both 
areas primitive tribes with no common political organ ization were 
obliged hopelessly to protect their lives, farms, tribal independence, 
and religion against the suptriot might of the west, and a fanaticism 
compounded of crusading zeal and contempt for the un-Christian 
and uncivilized. Prussia h like Livonia and trans-Elbia before it, was a 
new area to be opened to western German enterprise- No less than 
the Livonian Brothers could the Teutonic Knights manage this con- 
quest alone- Indeed, the two areas competed for the aid of the 
aristocracy and burghers of northern Germany. This aid took the 
form of crusades, promoted from Rome and recruited by the respec- 
tive agents of the orders. 

The spiritual rewards which these crusaders sought, no less glitter- 
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iijg than the rewards to be sought in the Holy Land* and more easily 
procured , were less tangible than the material rewards which suc- 
cessful conquest would bring. The north German aristocracy which 
participated In these crusades had become successful colonizers of 
Slavic trans-Elbia. 1* had been well established that without coloniza- 
tion mere conquest and superficial ChrisrJanization were imperma- 
nent- There were huge tanded estates to be had in Prussia, in return 
for support without which the Knights coutd not hope to hold the 
area. The German burghers who participated in these crusades, the 
counterparts of those Venetians, Genoese, and Pisans who crusaded 
to Syria, comprehended well the economic possibilities of opening 
up the Baltic and its hinterland as a market for a vigorous youn^ 
western industry t and importing therefrom the raw products and 
surplus of an improved agriculture. Prussia tlien, like Livonia, was 
confronted not only by the highly organized Christianity of the west, 
but by new political, economic and social forces breaking through 
the restrictions of a feudal society. The Prussians were able to 
withstand this combination no better than other primitive peoples 
inhabiting the southern Baltic shore. They, too, were victims of the 
German expansion of the west- 

Thc strategy of the Knights for the conquest of Prussia was well 
conceived, and the military power developed was extraordinary. The 
strategy involved the protection of all advances by forts and castles* 
built by the forced labor of conquered Prussians in accordance with 
principles of military architecture imported from Syriir Alongside 
these strongholds urban settlements of German burghers were imme- 
diately founded, and in some arena German nobles were granted, on 
feudal tenure, targe holdings. From these well fortified centers the 
conquest of the surrounding territory followed, making use again of 
enforced Prussian military service. Accompanying these crusading 
armies were Dominican priests who performed the wholesale bap- 
tisms required as a condition of peace. Tie general plan involved 
going down the right bwnk of the Vistula from Kutmerland as a base 
to the Frisches Haff and along its shores and that of the Kurisches 
Haff to meet the advance from Livonia, thus opening up contact by 
sea with LUbeck and the German homeland. Thence the conquest 
was to proceed into the interior. 

After clearing Kulmerland of the Prussians, the Knights advanced 
from the castles ofThom (1231) and Kulm (1232) down the Vistula 
with the help of the crusading army of burgrave Burchard of Magde- 
burg. In the territory of the Pomeranians they built Maiienweider 
0233). In the fall of 1 233 with the help of an army of crusaders led 
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by Polish and Pomeranian nobles, including duke Conrad of Masovia. 
his son Catfmii of Kujavia, duke Vladislav Gdonice of Great Poland h 
duke Henry of Silesia and Cracow, and duke Svantopelk of eastern 
Pomerania and his brother Sambor , the Knights won a victory over 
the next pagan group to the east- confusingly called the Pome- 
sanians-and built Burg Rheden further to protect Kutmerland. With 
Henry of Breslau ca me the first burghers from Silesia and Breslau for 
Thorn and Kulm, and one of the first sovereign acts, of the Knights 
was to Brant them the Kulmer Handfeste (1233), a charter of 
self-government bawd upon the law of Magdeburg- With the help of 
the crusading army of Henry, the margrave of Meissen, all Fomesania 
(between Marienwerder and Elbing) was occupied. The advance then 
continued down the Nogat to Lake Drausen, and finally ( 1 236) to 
the shores of the Frisches Haff, where in 1237 the castle of Elbing 
was built and immediately supplied with #n urban community from 
Ltlbeck. These crusades left such German* as Bernard of Kamenz, 
John von Pat, and Frederick of Zerbst with large holdings in Pome- 
sania, Kulmeriand. and the Eltaing area. The campaign against Var- 
mians and Natangians along the southern shores of the Frisches Maff 
to the Pregel was supported by the castle at Balga (1239), from 
which an advance was made into the interior against PogesaniHnti h 
Varmians, and Bartene. With the help of duke Otto of Brunswick > a 
grandson of Henry the Lion, castles were built in the midst of these 
peoples, Kreuzburg in Natangia, Bartenstein and Rossel among the 
Battens {124 i^ Braunsberg in Ermland* and Heilsberg in Pogesania 
(1241). This further advance left Dietrich of Depenow (Tiefenau) 
from Hanover with a huge estate near Majieniverder. 

The determination of the Knights to deprive duke Svantopelk of 
eastern Pomerania of control of the navigation of ttte Vistula delta 
led to war. The whole conquered territory except Pomesania was 
now lust by the order in the first Prussian revolt (.1240). In the south 
only the castles of Thorn, Kulm.and Rheden were able to withstand 
the rebels ; in the north only Elbing and Balga, The peace of Christ- 
burg (1249) with the Prussians was made under papal mediation. 
Peace with Svantopelk (1253) brought control of the navigation of 
the lower Vistula. Meanwhile, while the revolt was being suppressed h 
expansion continued. En 124* Lubeckers were crusading in Samlarid, 
taking home natives to be baptised in Germany, and leaving behind 
in Braunsberg and Frauenburg the important Fleming and Baysen 
families. By 1252 the Livonian branch had advanced southward 
down the coast to Mcmcl. In 3254 an impressive crusading force 
under king Ottokar LI of Bohemia, Rudolph of Hapsburg, and Otto 
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of Brandenberg carried the advance Into Samland, where in honor of 
Ottokar Kfoiigsberg was built (1254). 

While the Pogesanians, Varmians T Bartens, Natangians, and Sam- 
landers were being incorporated into the order\ state, a second 
revolt broke <jut iti 1260. It was precipitated when the Lithuanian* 
seriously defeated the Livonian branch of the order at Durbcn in 
Samogitia (Samaiteu, September 20, 1260). It was again only the 
Pomesanians who remained aloof from a merciless attack upon the 
Christians. On this occasion the Prussian* were well organized under 
native leaders such as Gknde (SamlandL [Jerkus Monte (Nattngia), 
Glappe (Erml&nd), Auttume (Fogesania), and Diwane (Bartens}- The 
Knights held out only in the strongholds of Thorn, Kulm 1 Elbing, 
Chrrstburg t Balga, and Ktfnigsberg. Braunsberg and Heilsherg were 
starved out and burned: Kreuzberg and Bartenstein were taken. Hie 
revolted were assisted by the still pagan and unconquercd Nadrav- 
ians, Schalaviaiis, and SudaivianE of the south and east, and these in 
turn by the Lithuanians. New crusades enabled the Knights ruthlessly 
to put down this revolt They were led by duke Albert I of Bruns- 
wick and landgrave Albert of Thuringia{l 264- 1265 X margrave Otto 
of Brandenburg {1266), king Ottokar of Bohemia {1267), and mar- 
grave Dietrich of Landsberg (1272). After the Nadravians, Schalav- 
ians, and Sudavjans had been virtually ex terminated, deported* or 
driven into Lithuania, and over half of Prussia had been turned; into a 
wilderness, the revolt came to an end (1283). Thereafter there were 
but sporadic outbursts, notably a revolt in Samlarld in 1295 under 
the leadership of Naudote. 

The ferocity with which the revolt of 1 260 was suppressed marked 
the final escape of the order from the limitations which the papacy 
had tried to put upon subjection and conversion of the Prussians, 
The treaty of Christburg hi 1 249 had sought to establish the princi- 
ple that a voluntary return to Christianity would bring the Prussians, 
under the immediate but mild suzerainty of (he order, a guarantee of 
the liberties they had formetly enjoyed, and the new Christian 
freedom of citizenship in a large papal community. The treaty was 
made with the rebelling Pomesanians, Pogesanians, Varmians, Na- 
tangians, and Bartens as a group and as equal partners in the negotia- 
tion. They were guaranteed their personal freedom and their prop- 
erty. The conditions under which the latter was to be bought, sold, 
and inherited were precisely regulated. They were to engage in no 
further conspiracies against the order. The pagan burial and marriage 
eustoms to be abandoned were enumerated and the new Christian 
obligations, including tithes and participation in crusades, prescribed. 
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The Prussians ware promised that they could become clergy and 
even, if of noble birth, members of the Order. Ft was made clear, 
however* thai to abandon the newly accepted cult would entail loss 
of property with severe puiu'shment and even deportation. 

The peace of Chrisfburg hud made it possible for the crusades 
against the still remaining heathen Prussians to go on. When the 
revolt of 1260 was suppressed, the order had abandoned all pretense 
of dealing mildly with the natives. They were treated as apostates 
and rebels, despisers of Christianity and traitors. The original plans 
for an Ordensstaat could now be carried out. The dreams of mission- 
aries and popes could be forgotten as unreal istic. In suppressing the 
revolt the Knights repeated bishop Albert's Livonian and Estonian 
horrors and evoked similar retaliatory Prussian reprisals, There were 
slaughter, murder, burnings alive, human sacrifice to pagan gods, 
devastation, extermination,, and deportation. Samland was reduced 
to a desert; the Pogesanians were wiped out; the Nadravians, Schalav- 
ians, and Sudavians were driven into Lithuania and deported into 
Samland and elsewhere -a wilderness was created into which new 
colonists might move, and conditions evolved under which the Prus- 
sians as a people were in tfme to disappear. This time the rebelling 
Prussians could have peace only by surrendering their freedom. The 
order made treaties with individuals and separate groups whom it 
treated according to their recent behavior. Those who had remained 
loyal to the order -these were for the most part the Prussian nobil- 
ity-were established as landowners under German law, intermediate 
between the German nobility and the peasantry. Those Prussians 
who had persisted in the revolt lost their freedom. They were made 
virtual serfs on the estates of Germans^ Prussians, high churchmen, 
and the order. By the end of the thirteenth century, reconstruction 
in die form of large-scale Cierman colonization and Germanization 
was ready to begin. 

The Prussian and Livonian conquests were completed together, A 
temporary settlement of the German-Russian issue was made at the 
same time. Before Albert of Livonia's death, attempts had been made 
to bring the Kurs and the Zemgals into the western Christian fold. The 
Kurs had taken advantage of the order's defeat at Saute to revolt, and 
the Zemgals had revolted the year before the order's defeat at Durben 
(1260), Both were put down after fierce repressions, Peace with the 
Kurs was not established until 1 161 > and only after the foundation ofa 
castle at Goldingcn. Mitau ( 1 265) was used as a fortified center against 
the Zcmgals, who were not actually crushed until 1 290, and then 
driven into Samogiria rather than subjected. 
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The union of the Livonian Brothers with the Teutonic Knights had 
given great impetus to plans for expansion against the Russian 
principalities. After 1237, the Germans had moved north and south 
of Lake Peipus, northeastward into Watland, JngriaH and possibly 
Karelia, establishing a fort at Kaporje, and southeastward, capturing 
lrboska (Izborsk) and then Pskov (1240), TMs eastward expansion 
against Novgorod had been cut short, however, when Alexander 
Nevski of Suzdal retook Kaporje (1241), lrboska, and Pskov (1242), 
and on April 5 h I242 h had set a limit to Further expansion in this 
direction by defeating the order in the bloody battle on Lake Peipus. 

This sethack had not put an end. however, to papal dreams looking 
to a union of the Russian church with western Christianity and a 
common struagle against the Mongols led by the Teutonic Knights, 
The papacy had been much encouraged when the Lithuanian prince 
Mindoug had become a Christian (about 125 i), in order to ward off 
attacks of the order upon his country. H had promptly taken 
Lithuania under its special protection, provided it with a bishop, and 
had bishop Heidenric of Kulrtt crown the new Christian prince-kin? . 
It had moreover set up a new archbishopric of Prussia (1245), which 
it entrusted to an ambitious prelate from the Bremen chapter, Albert 
Stlrbeer, who was also made a papal legate for Russia and Galicia. In 
return for union with the western church the Russian princes were 
offered assistance against the Mongols. 4 Indeed, in 1 260 the papacy 
bad gone so far as to give the Prussian master command of a 
campaign against these pagan invaders and the order was to have all 
lands taken from resisting Russians and Mongols. But the actual 
character of the Baltic crusade at the moment, and the theocratic 
pretensions of Rome, did not attract the Lithuanian or Russian 
princes. The defeat of the order at Durben had led Mindaug to return 
to paganism (1262) and to ally with Alexander Nevski against the 
Germans h but the aJliance did not work well; in any event, both 
princes died the following yeaT. Further plans of the western church 
fur incorporating the Russians came to nothing. 

fn Prussia the German branch of the order continued to expand 
westward. It took unprincipled advantage- of the dispute between the 
dukes of Great Toland and the margraves of Brandenburg over 
eastern Pomerania to acquire this whole area with its important city 
of Danzig (130S-1310), "The subsequent acquisition of the Werder 
region from the duchess of Kujavia cut off all immediate hope of 

4. Od Hue MMigofa and (he papain kc elbow, thnplci XV. 
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Poland for access to the sea. The purchase of the Neumark from 
Brandenburg (1402) would help to strengthen (he western approach 
to Prussia, at the cost of precipitating war with Poland-Lithuania, 

The early stages of the conquest in both Livonia and Prussia had 
brought German noble and bourgeois colonics into these kands- 
Bishops and cathedral ohapters, in Addition to military orders, had 
been sat up as the over-all directors of this movement. When the 
actual conquest was over (about 1 290) a heavy stream of peasant 
colonization began, but only to Prussia, where for sixty years peas- 
ants-chicfly from Silesia, Lower Saxony, Westphalia, Meissen, and 
the Elbe-Saale area- poured in in sufficient numbers to form some 
fourteen hundred village settlements with a total population esti- 
mated at 150,000, For as long as the German towns at home were 
unable to absorb the surplus mi#l population, this stream continued 
populating trans-Elbia more heavily, as well as colonizing Prussia. 
When the German towns in the late fifteenth century began to 
absorb the surplus, the Teutonic Knights would find it necessary to 
encourage Polish peasants from Masovia to come into the wilderness 
of southern and eastern Prussia and the Masovian lake district, and to 
bring Lithuanian peasants into the area about Memcl. In addition to 
colonization from Germany proper there was, of course, a good deal 
of internal movement from older to newer colonial areas. In Livonia, 
however, the Germans formed a thin upper ctust of a) [ens unsup- 
ported by peasant colonization from liome. Thus Prussia was actually 
Germanized while Livonia was not. 

The peasant colonization of Prussia was a movement carefully 
planned by the central authorities of the order and turned over to 
the individual commanderies (siiuj, Komturei) for exception. Ta 
bring fa the German peasant, their commanders, as well as German 
landlords, bishops, and chapters, employed a special type of profes- 
sional developed by this eastern frontier, the locator, or colonizing 
agent. For a priue, the locator guaranteed to bring in and to set up a 
peasant village. He recruited the peasants, surveyed the village fields, 
allocated the plots, and organized the government of the village 
community. For this service he received an allotment of village land 
larger than the peasant's (usually one-tenth of the whole), the posi- 
tion of village judge and overseer fSchube), and often the ownership 
of the mill or inn. The ordinary Prussian village set up by the locator 
consisted of about sixty hides of forty-two acres each to provide for 
a population of some eighteen or twenty peasant families, Each 
peasant held from two to three hides, with the remainder going to 
the locator and the church- 
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The German peasant moving eastward to Prussia with hia superior 
agriculture escaped the limitations of the manorial system at home. 
He moved out to art ansa where he was unqueslEonably a free man, 
cultivating a larger amount of land on a rental basis only, and free to 
leave his holding as an J when he saw fit. He colonized more thickly 
where the Prussians had been wiped out or diminished by warfare 
Yet there was turned over to him land to drain and forest to cut 
down, hard work that he was willing and able to do. Prussians who had 
remained loyal in the course of the thirteenth-century revolts were 
given land and status equivalent to those accorded, the German 
immigrant (the so-called laige and small Prussian freemen), and in rare 
instances their peasant communities might profit from an extension to 
them of German law- For the most part the Prussian peasant was unfree 
and held his much smaller plots of land by rent and labor sendees- He 
was in fact reduced to an agricultural proletariat that would be unable 
to survive the wars of the fifteenth century. After 1400, when the 
Prussians and Germans were about equal in number, the former were to 
be gradually absorbed into the German immigrant mass- 
In i309 t when eastern Poitttrania was being incorporated into the 
order's lands, the grand master Siegfried of Feuchtwangen moved the 
center of the ordefs administration from Venice, where it had been 
since 1291, to Marienburg in Prussia. For about a century after this 
date the order continued to expand its holdings by purchase, if not 
by the conquest of pagan peoples. It perfected an efficient adminis- 
tration of the lands, the like of which is hard to find in fourteenth- 
century Europe and the purpose of which was chiefly to buttd up its 
own economic and political power, rather than to nourish neophyte 
natives in the faith, or even to eupand this faith. Jf indeed the 
combination of Cliristian monk and knight was originally incompati- 
ble and unfortunate, a century of conquest made it more so, and, 
except in superficial aspects, transformed the order from a religious 
into a political and economic institution, in effect a state, and thus 
pre pa red for its collapse in competition with the other states of (lie 
Baltic area. 

Christian Europe never failed to concern itself with the propriety 
of conquering pagans and Imposing Christianity upon them. The 
enemies of the order did not permit It to. When it became obvious, in 
the case* of fiamogitia and Lithuania, that even this justification for 
the European support of the order was a sham, the moral basis for its 
position disappeared, it became clear also that however efficient its 
political administration it really did not know how to govern, for it 
succeeded only in antagonizing chose very Gentians whom it encour- 
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aged to come into the area. It remained indeed an institution of the 
German aristocracy h organized to provide for a small number of its 
younger sons t living as the political, economic, and social elite of a 
state eomposed of natives and German colonists. It wjis accordingly 
repudiated by both its external and its internal enemies, Prussian, 
Baltic, and German, these hostile forces were well established by the 
end of tlie fourteenth century. 

The sovereign powers granted to the order by (he empire were in 
the hands of the grand master, resident at Marienburg and elected to 
his office for life by a chapter-eenerid of the order. He shared his 
authority witEi a deputy, Hie grand commander (Grvssk&mtur), and 
with the heads of the chief departments, the military (OrdenStwr- 
$(!fiall) 3 the hospital (Sputter), the commissary {Trapicr\ and the 
treasury (JressUr). Together these five formed the council of the 
grand master. The local administration was in the hands of provincial 
masters (Lsndmekter of, for example, Greece, Italy, Germany, Prus- 
sia, and Livonia) and, In some cases, of reju.nnal commanders (land* 
kotiittir, as of Kulm). The ordinary unit of administration was the 
commandery (Komturei) governed by A commander {Komtut) and a 
convent consisting of at least twelve brothers. More remote uom- 
rrturtderies were governed hy advocates (Voxte) without convents > 
within Hie commandery the Waldamt contained the forest lands 
available for colonization. The trade of the order was in the charge of 
the two chief agents {GrassScfuiffer} at Marienburg and Kbnigsberg. 
There were also masters of the mint and directors of the post. Tie 
whole business of the order was soon reduced to written reports 
centering in the chancery at Marienburg and still preserved hi remark' 
able archives. En Prussia the order shared its sovereignty over the land 
with four bishops (Kulm, Pomesania, Erin land, and Sam land) and 
they with their respective chapters. Of these only Ermland was not 
incorporated into the order; that is, its chapter was not composed of 
priests of the order and its bishops* therefore, were not necessarily 
members of the order. In Livonia, on the contrary, there were no 
incorporated bishoprics, and the Livoiu'an branch never quite suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the preponderance of the bishops which Albert 
had originally impressed upon the Livonian settlement Hence the 
interminable feud between the archbishops of Riga and the order, a 
fend leading to constant open warfare, and at one point to the pagan 
Lithuanian defense of the archbishop and city of Riaa against the 
Knights, The archbishop's livonian suffragans were Dorpat, Leal- 
Oselj and Kurland. The bishop of Reval wa*, until 1346, a suffragan 
of Lund, in Sweden. 
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The chief cities of Prussia and Livonia were members of the Hanse, 
and as such enjoyed its privileges in northern and western Europe* 
tarrying western floods not only to Prussia and Livonia, but to 
Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, Lithuania, and Russia, and carry- 
ing from these through the Baltie ports to the west the raw materials, 
timber, timber products, and furs of these countries. The order, itself 
treated as a virtual member of the Hanse, was a major source of its 
security, but us the sovereign of the Prussian and Livonian Hanse 
cities it often found itself at odds wi± thcrn. This position became 
mote delicate when, on the authority of a falsified papal privilege, 
the order itself engaged in trade on its own behalf, and therefore in 
competition with its own towns and other members of the League. 
This trade was centered in the GtQss&cf&fferei in Marienburg and 
Kohigsberg, the former specializing in the export of grain and the 
latter managing the order's monopoly in amber. The order carried on 
its iarge and lucrative trade through an extensive organization within 
and without Prussia. Such a practice, however, caused fundamental 
discontent on the part of the Prussian and Livonian towns which 
found themselves discriminated against by their own rulers, the 
order, on behalf of the latter's trade. The pain from the order's 
depots ccttdd by exception go to the west when that of tlie towns 
could not. Indeed, the order went so far as to take over For itself the 
income (Ffuit&ott) collected by the towns to pay for their participa- 
tion in the Scandinavian wars of the Hanseatic League. Not only did 
the order use its grain surplus (in part the payment of its native and 
German subjects) to engage in an extensive and forbidden trade, but 
it employed its monetary surplus (in part the taxes of its subjects) in 
banking operations and the purchase of rents. 

Like many another important Englishman and European of his 
day, Chaucer's "parfit uentjl Knyght . . . hadde reysed in Lettow" as 
well as in (H Pruce" and "Ruce." By the end of the thirteenth century 
the completed conquest of Prussia, Kurland* and Zemgalia brought the 
Knights into direct contact with the last remaining pagans in this 
area H the Lithuanian tribes of Samogitia and the Lithuanians them- 
selves, [f the two branches of the order were to be able to cooperate 
with each other effectively inside Prussia and Livonia or against 
Lithuania, it was necessary that the Samogitian gap between Prussia 
and Livonia be closed. This the order was never able to do for any 
long period and indeed never tried very seriously to do. it preferred 
to keep this pagan neighbor as some justification for its existence as a 
crusading order and to expand against Christian neighbors (eastern 
Pomerania, Wcrdcr, Danish Estonia, Colland T Neumark). After a 
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desperate peasant revolt, the Danes Jn 1346 sold Harden ami Wkr- 
land to the Knights, 

The order was in no position to think of conquering or colonizing 
the powerful Lithuanian state of the fourteenth century. But across 
the wilderness separating Prussia from Lithuania, operating from 
fortified centers on the Niemen and Memel, it could conduct raids 
into Lithuania and thus act as host to a western chivalry anxious at 
this late date to fight the pagan and to pin knighthood as a reward. 
Thus there cam* to he organized from Livonia > and more numerously 
from Prussia, the notorious Lithuanian raids 1 a belated caricature of 
the western crusading spirit. There were two regular Prussian raids 
annually in summer and winter. They were initiated with elaborate 
festivities which the Kniglits prepared in Marienburg for their most 
distinguished guests. For his <4 Tanz mit den Heiden" in 1377 duke 
Albert of Austria came with two thousand knights and his own poet. 
The raids provoked furious counter-raids across the Livonian and 
Prussian borders, raids making the colonization of the Prussian wil- 
derness practically impossible. The real spirit behind the raids is 
revealed by the fact that the order did not stop them when the 
Lithuanians became Christian. 

The latter event was a condition for the dynastic union of Poland- 
Lithuania formed by the marriage of the Lithuanian grand duke 
JagMo to the Polish queen Jadwiga in Cracow (February 1 3&6) and 
the coronation of Jagiello as Vladislav II, king of Poland, on March 4 
of the same year, A further condition or this union was that Jagiello 
should undertake to recover for the Polish crown eastern Pomerania 
and Kulrtteriand. X halt was thus called to further German expansion 
eastward t both in theory by removing the justification of crusading 
war against the heathen and in practice by uniting to recover from 
the Knights lands not completely colonized. German colonization 
had penetrated the towns but only barely touched the countryside of 
eastern Pomcrania. In Kulmerland large elements of the Polish nobil- 
ity and peasantry had maintained themselves. Thus the advance of 
the Kniglits as the instrument of German rather than Christian 
expansion precipitated a kind of national reaction among thyse who 
had suffered from this expansion and who were cut off from future 
expansion to the Baltic, the Russian princes of Novgorod and the 
Polish-Lithuanian nobility. The order had reached the limit of its 
power. 

If the dynastic union of Poland-Lithuania of 1386 was an external 
threat to the order, the formation of the Lizard league (Eidecfi&en- 
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XHS${l$€fi$ft. 135J7) was an internal one. It was organized anions the 
nobility of Kulmerland by George of Wirsberg, the coiumander of 
Rheden, and Nicholas of Renys, to defend the local privileges of the 
region against the order's encroachments- From the beginning it was 
friendly to Poland. It envied the independence of the Polish nobility 
with respect to hoth taxation and justice. These events obliged the 
Order to prepare for war by forming alliances with west Pomeranian 
and east German princes able to furnish the aid of mercenary troops* 
In a war against Christiana, the order could not expect sufficient 
crusading aid from the west, The acquisition of Samogitia from the 
new grand dufee of Poland, Vitold. in L398 and of the Ncumark in 
1402 helped to bring on the war. The abandonment of Gotland 
(taken in 1336 from the Mecklenburg pistes) to Sweden in 1 407 
meant a conservation of resources fur the oncoming struggle, A 
revolt in Samogitia helped to precipitate it. When it came (1409). 
bringing a motley army of Poles, Lithuanians, Samogirians, Cfcechs* 
Russians, Galicians, Mongols, and Cossacks down the right hank of 
the Vistula, it was more than the order could withstand. 

The main battle came near Tannetiberg t at Griinwald, on July 15 r 
1410, What promised to be a brilliant German victory turned out to 
be a disastrous defeat, what Treitschke calls "the first signal victory 
gained by the Slavs over our nation." Jn the course of the battle the 
contingent from Kulmerland under Nicholas of Renys deserted, and 
when it was over, the grand master Ultich of Jungingem the chief 
officials of the order, many of the commanders, and some two 
hundred of the order's eight hundred knights lay dead on the field. 
From Tannenberg the troops of Vladislav and Vitold swept on to 
Marienburg, hoping to engulf the order in total disaster. Yet an eight 
weeks' siege of the order's chief forties* could not break the defense 
of the commander and future grand master Henry of Plauen, The 
Polish army withdrew, permitting the order to retake most of the 
territory and towns originally lost. The treaty which ended the war 
(the first treaty of Thorn, February I, 1411) was thus, on the face of 
it, not disastrous for the ordeT t though it lost Samogitia and Sudavia 
to Lithuania for the lifetimes of Vladislav and Vitold h while the 
Dobrzyn area and a Large war indemnity went to Poland. Those 
Prussian towns which had sought to make separate peaces with the 
enemy were harshly treated. The burgomasters of Thorn and Danzig, 
together with Nicholas of Renys, were beheaded, 

Tannenberg was, however, much more serious for the order than 
the first treaty of Thorn reveals. It obliged all classes in Prussia- the 
nobility, the bourgeoisie, and the Prussian and German peasantry -to 
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answer the question of whether they were willing to pay the cost of 
restoring to the order sufficient power to withstand future attacks. 
For Tannenberg had not settled the political issue s between the order 
and its neighbors. Their premise to Prussia was war, continuous war, 
until the order should be so weakened thut it could not thwart the 
Baltic ambitions of its enemies. The economic consequences of 
Tannenberg were serious enough, The order's treasury was ex- 
hausted, and so to pay the huge war indemnity new and unpopular 
taxation was necessary. Indeed, the grand masters immediately re- 
sorted to a debasement of the coinage. After 14 ID the foreign trade 
of the GrostrSchtifftKi at Marienbuns and Kbnigsberg was ruined. 
The campaigns of 1409-1410 had devastated the order's estatcs h 
with the result that a surprisingly large percentage of them became 
and remained uncultivated. Tndeed d after 1410 the population of 
rnissia declined. 

The economic consequences of war hurt the order's subjects no less 
than itself. They could avoid constant war for the future either by 
means of an accommodation with Poland-Lithuania or by restoring 
to the order its former strength. The order had not built up in 
Prussia, among either Prussians or Germans, the loyalty necessary to 
call forth this support, To an important section among all classes in 
Prussia the order's sway had become an alien occupation by rela- 
tively few squabbling German aristocrats for whom it was worth 
sacrificing nothing. Indeed, since Prussia no longer needed the order, 
it was worth sacrificing much to get rid of it. 

In the years following Tannenberg therefore* the order had its last 
chance to win over its subjects by removing the sources of complaint 
that had created the Etdecttsaigtsellschaft. It failed to do so. The 
Prussian towns had come to look upon the freedom of the Hanse 
towns in much the same way as the Prussian nobility looked upon 
the independence of tlie Polish nobility. The order had not learned 
how to associate the nobility and townsmen with itself in the 
government of Prussia. It did not learn how to do this in the first half 
of the fifteenth century, in spite of constant demands and many 
attempts. The representatives of (he Prussian nobility and towns* in 

their almost regular meetings, kept demanding that the grand ihfclfir 
share his authority with some kind of Landexr&t, and that he permit 
some kind of appeal from the arbitrary violence of the order's 
officials and the arbitrary appropriation of income from the towns 
(ffundzoll) for the order's treasury. The very condition of the order 
itself inspired no respect. The constant deposition or resignation of 
the grand masters; the outrageous insubordination of lesser officials, 
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leading to conspiracy and murder* the flagrant importation into the 
order of the tribal disputes of the German aristocracy h between 
Swabians and Franconians, for example, or Rhinelandens and West- 
phalians; and finally the separatism in the order, the desire of the 
Livon Lan b ranch and the German bailiwicks to free themselves from 
the grand master- all this pointed to serious incompetence. The thief 
purpose of the Knights had in fact long since disappeared, and the 
order itself was constantly assailed before councils of the church 
(Constance) and the imped aJ and papal courts. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the spirit of 
revolt contained in the earJier Lizard League grew after 1410. Under 
the leadership of men like John Czegenberg and Harts von Bay sen 
and supported by towns [ike Danzig and Thorn, it took final shape in 
the powerful Prussian League, formed on March 14 h 1440, at Marien- 
werdcr by some fifty-three nobles and eighteen towns of western 
Prussia. The efforts of this League to come to terms with the order 
after 1440 were unavailing. The order sought rather to have it 
dissolved by both emperor Frederick Hi ajid pope Nicholas V P When 
the imperial decision Tor dissolution was made (December 1453). the 
League chose rather to fight and started the civil war that was to cost 
the order its independence, or as Treltschke has put it, to bring about 
"this unnatural state of affaire that Slavs should rule Germans/' 
After occupying most of the order's fortifications, the League sent 
Hans von Bay sen to Cracow to negotiate terms of surrendering 
Prussia to king Casimir TV of Poland, The Polish declaration of war 
against the order came on February 22, 1 454. The document incor- 
porating Prussia into Poland was completed on March 6, and three 
days later Hans von Baj^sen was made the governor of Polish Prussia, 

The final struggle between the order and Poland and the Prussian 
League lasted until 1466 (the Thirteen Years' War). It was largely an 
unedifying struggle between the mercenary fortes of each side. With 
no money to pay the wages of its troops (Danzig supplied most of 
the money for the troops of the League), the order was obliged to 
turn over its towns Instead, and Polish-Prussian League victories were 
won by buying these towns from the order's mercenaries. Thus on 
June 4, 1457 N after the grand master Ludwig von Erlichshausen had 
been removed on the previous day never to return h MarEenburg was 
delivered to Poland for a very high price. The taxes which Prussian 
towns such as Danzig, Thorn t and Konigsbcrg levied on their citizens 
caused furious revolts of protest. When the end tame (second treaty 
of Thorn, October 19, 146(5) the order lost to Poland Kulmerland 
and eastern Pomerania, including Thorn, Kulm, Danzig, Marienburg, 
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the town of Elbing h and (he bishopric of Ermland. The rest of 
Prussia, including the important sections of the commanderies of 
Christburg, Elbing (without the town of Elbing), Osterode, Balga, 
Brandenburg, Ktfnigsherg, Ragnit, and Memel, were to be retained by 
the grand master as a fief held of the king of Poland, It was provided 
also that half of the order must tliencefoith consist of Poles. The 
second treaty of Thorn thus separated what was vailed in the 1930'* 
(he Polish Corridor to the Baltic, the less heavily Gentian-colonized 
West Prussia, from Germanized East Prussia, 

The second treaty of Thorn for all intents established the indepen- 
dence of the Livonian and Gentian branches of the order. In Prussia 
after this date the grand master were able to undertake the coloniza- 
tion of the wilderness with the aid of Polish and Lithuanian peasants, 
but they were unable to prevent the deterioration of the status of 
both the German and Prussian free peasants to a position of virtual 
serfdom. Unable to pay in cash the mercenaries they had brought to 
Prussia, the Knights had to reimburse them with lands, and thus 
enlarged the original class of noble colonists with further members of 
the aristocracy from which these mercenaries came. Through its 
policy of filing to the nobility lands it could not cultivate, the order 
lost its predominant position as a landholder in a state now largely 
agricultural. The flight of the peasants to the remaining towns- in an 
effort to escape the pressure of an aristocracy struggling to restore 
the ruined economy by creating large commercially managed es- 
tates-was stopped only by binding the peasant to the soil and then 
imposing upon him additional labor services. The order thus deep- 
ened the hatred of the peasantry. 

It would finally attempt to save itself by associating the grand 
mastership with the petty dynasties of Germany. In 1498 the Wet- 
tine* Frederick of Saxony would be elected grand master, to be 
succeeded in 1511 by the HolicnzolLern Albert of Rrandenburfr- 
Ansbach. Albert would bring the order in Prussia to an end in 1 525 
by transforming it into a hereditary duchy of Prussia, to be held by 
the Hoheniolierns as fiefs of the Polish crown. The dissolution would 
take the form of a treaty with ting Sigtsmund I of Poland, and it 
would not be made until Albert, after consulting with Martin Luther 
in 1523, decided, together with many of the Knights, to become 
Lutheran, The Prussian knights would offer little resistance to this 
transformation; as administrators of property former Jy belonging to 
the order they would join the ranks of the Prussian Junker aristoc- 
racy. 

The Livonian branch of the order would manage to prolong its 
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existence until !56J, because of the energy of its provincial master 
Walter of Plettenherg (1499-1 5 35) in saving Livonia from Russia. It 
was to end like the Prussian branch. The last master of Livonia, 
Gotthard Kettle^ would be permitted to transform Kurland and 
Zemgalia into a secular duchy of Courland with its capital at Mitau, 
to be held by Kettler and his family under the suzerainty of Poland- 
Lithuania. The remainder of Livonia woutd be incorporated into 
Polund-Lithuania aft the principality of TranSdaugava. Its extent, 
however, would by then have been reduced by neighboring states 
strung for that control of the Baltic which the order bad failed to 
establish; by a Denmark which had acquired the estates of the bishop 
of Osel; by a Sweden which had taken Remand by a Russia which 
had taken Dorpat and eastern Estonia, 
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THE CRUSADES 
AGAINST THE HUSSITES 



A. he Hussite wars, which lasted throughout much of the third and 
fourth decades of tlie fifteenth century, had many aspects, but 
primarily they were the violent expressions of a great revolution h one 
of the first in the chain of European revolutions which produced 
decisive changes in the structural character of European societies. 
This first great upheaval also had the aspect of a civil war in which 

The «rie* of Huaalte wars, one ImoMtanl asoact of tin Hussite rewjIuckM, iJ^WGUaaJy the 
srealrtl emit In Ocdi hlEtory and haa therefore Iwan an objetl-ftf a vatl llteiatute fci Czeth 
hHlctkirBphy, It tut aJso been treated to MBit ex Led in other languages, c^ecJaJly In 
(rtrmnji, in Fjc[»?h h anJ h moic recently, abo in Enajkii, In Czech, the fust modern 
substantial trenCment Hire from ttit pen of the eiearert of lWi-wntury Cffiech. historian*, 
FrafuKet PaUicfcy,. in viol. [I, puis l-3 h of hk./ftftori' <?rBvJwmis {in semraG Oedi edition! 
smd a Ornmn wic in 1951); it jc still laJiubLe. ThLe Is eTcn moic ttue of Ptlacif'i bade 
Salacufe pubticntigrij, such * iSMtmidlidic fftJtrifjr jiff ffejipfiic*rir dej WpiHi'ii™*ri^W (3 
Hnli., ft^Eliu. rfipr. OnubTjfk, 19rjrj>, gLvjnfl |e|1r T l jpid, dwumen(s ill Gemnn and 

LaCui, and. Ar^AJt' iSfifrj?, txpHicblLy the K|-riy wjiinicj puhlislral hy Pqlfluky between 134-0 
ubd 1372, i^h'i Liinui^. ujUy Czech nulerin[. Of laicr Czech puhliLnlion.-; the mast irapartoit 

ate Lho fouiLh volume vt V. V. T.LamiL'i huge nijtpls tn&sta Ptaky fJtrttory of the city d/ 
Ptngue} (2 v*Jj- h Pft£yc, 1LB9), in fact HiinC a fluftfiendan itiaj'L cntrfyy a fjaeUc hillOtyi aa 
mil u the same jmchoi's Jaa %3tca (PmE« h 1 879 i t]io in German tranila(HHi)i ao me of the- 

Janzt liEB talma xpwificaUV on -will bt m«-n ticmed in the fa a trio- tea. Ln. the ]thJi cenluiy 

the main: publics [ion a In Czech me Cr_ Frankjflnbeigjfti r Wafe redfcf trntAda fOtir sre-dt army*, 
TelBiiere qn\y h> the event* of (he Hutsdlc Wars {J rota.., Pra£uc h 1921); J. Petal, £s*ff ff/eito 
doba fZtSta attd Itti time}, a work that bote beyond the peisoaalilr of iiika and toincnei 
Lrpwi the whole HasedCc flcroLiitlon (4. toll., Ptaewt, I927--1?33>; R, Urtdnsk, t^wnj ff 
pcfofcA rejti fLipttty and thi end of tfK Jitii anvt/n/ (Ptague, 1934}; » [tihnbBr &f 
worka by fee. Maoolt. eapetblly Httdakt revoluZtit hauii {'Fhe Hussft* r&ohttlQtmy 
laonmerrif fPnpje., |9SJ- tmiElitiei Into many lingu^, luotudlng EnfJiih). T&bor v 
htiSitlkitri t4W>Iu&l(ni tinatl (1 mqIs., PiHSlK h t^S3-1936>, and Pmkvp Vtiik} fPrakvp (f\e 
Great J {Pj*$im, 1*5 3 ): jhd finally F. M. BailoS r /I 'wsftsU ttvetutt- {Humfe T«wofittianf (2 
fo\s., Ceitrf dtjiny, part Il h ™Jb, 1 ami 8; PfafBC, 1965- IW*), 

In othei lanauagH the most important coirtiibei cIoqi on the Hnssile- *hi? \p ^ l^tK 
caitniy were iq Oemmn. For the crusades, and especUJIy for the toIe-oF trapenjr SipimnnJ, 
the fJnt ttij somp -exifnt ftilE nLu^Ne) is J. Ajcfihadi, fJisdtH-hie Kaiser Slsmtmit, val. IV 
(] rimhuirj, 1345). Fu mon vatujhk, jmd itiU CiQfiljr vdIihuI In/ tiech Fiii-liOiiDjiafjhy. ti F. 
•r. B™cld F ATdrrtf SfrJrtdmf d«J Jfe Refdt&tit&t Hittn die Huistten \1 ftjJi. b MunkJi H 1972, 
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the peopk of Bohemia and Moravia, the majority Czechs, a minority 
Germans, were involved- To some extent the term "civil war" cxmtd 
also be used in relation to the other dependencies of the Crown of 
St. Wenceslas, the due-hies of Upper and Lower Silesia and the 
margraviates of Upper and Lower Luijati*. Tlieir ethnic composition, 
however, was overwhelmingly non-Czech, with a German majority 
and a Slavic minority- Polish and LuaUian Sorb On the whole these 
northern dependencies belong among the countries whose rulers 
would try to intervene, for political and religious reasons, in Bo- 
hemian events- 

LB75, jfrl U?7>. Sto other worl has presented the imtEriml * cl*»j|y and abj9Llh»ly. 
sILIlhujsIi Besotd. did ftot as yet bare a J today'nouice runterinl »t bis disposaL; e.g.., Deufrrf? 
flflfcftxTflfiwtffFf, voli- Vni and TTi (Munich, ]fi£7-l3to; fepr, Celtics? dt*4 uRTA)- 
EKicdliHll alio is B*^|d'j piprE ideolcglenl Work Zif7 GeKVHivWr rfw J/i«n"iEntniiMi 

(Munich, IE74). Ln th* ftainevwut oJ kter German ninety Ok wvwt A. Bndtmaiin, 
CHfAfeJira io*imevti r vol. II (Gotha h 1903; mainly than ten pp. H 2-342} Ji of some 
value., bjl alncc then few conlribiHinrH neie nintfe in German until rlie important produc- 
tion by F. Stiht, HusHHcn: Zw Jtttiikiut titter Re voitstton (Ooaogue and Gnu, IMS), and 
hii concise tnn highly TcLinblt- eortplbuU&a, L 'Dle- ZaLt djtt Luxcmtiuijer und der Hui- 
sitiEctlEfl RpiulnljLjfi," in vgl. ] nT th* ttendbueh Ji.r fJfrjkAj'rtff iter JJcttpTjrKJit 1 * iiraJtV, fid. 
K- Bui (SiuttBiirt, l.Dti"?>. In French lH* nk^L valuable work it Ernest Denis, ffiji ir iirevrif 
tf« tititiiiet (Pifli, IS7S). In Ejigptih Ibc rdnory of Husalum. with special emphasis also 
upon nV rtlicijua hafkuruUrjd aBJ IfiC Influence of 1he pajMTn »* first priKJiifril Ln a 
cartful (rcitmcjul by BJihop Wand=J Ctersbt™^ JHhgtx oj' rA* Aflu-^Jfom fte Great 
Schism to the fire* ft/ fl*™ rXar»don, 1 8995, vol. II, espeLially chiprata III to v\ (pp- 
171-351}- A mure papular treutnwnr. irat Count |K. H. H. V. iOb| liilJO-w'E The tfutiile 
War? (London, 1 31 JJ. 3n 1955 qLpptnjid JtAfl Z3k& and rt? Htiistr Rcrviuiittn t>- Hn 
pTewnl jutlinr (PnutDElnn; repr. N«w Vc[t r l*fi9>, WHIcil puct 1l5 =m|*BSi*, F* Ibe pbnrfi 
fjom 1419 tn> L4Z4, mi puHtieul und (nJLKaflf eVBQta, wJwccaa H, KamiPsJir'-! vj|unbls WurJl 
J tfiiWr of ilte Hussite Revolution {fetlieLey and Loa Anedu, 1967) puff ilsimpbaili tJi 
idcoloeical ami lo *omt*xieiit iocicOo^ftJ. Issuss ajid a^covdingly bezunt w1h the pr*iti™y 
(he HeujsIe wnn, alSofirdLfte. Ln. HH. Tlte. huge bLUlojliaphy 001 HlHtilisnn and WjrdlflSn 
bsfnn the -wnii ojuurf b* nufttickwud h8« h bu t FlLl be found ill (be bibUDsniphuM of SMdS 
orme-liJlfld wwkaJiichuHus the two iwnrioiied. 1st. 

In addLUon to the oilptial ionics works iD=n1iwic4 in ndpiiim in PuLicb^. a few udifr 
baalc EKHflice worls ihwJd be mcniinnod. Then? ara die oadilamponry chionLdnE oalled 
HI SliJ( Ictopisov* cei<r fOJd Qedi Arnilirr?}, putflnlieJ in Hues ifttalotts. flnl by PhLujW 
(reprinted by CKanflt in 1M1, and mmiileiftd by publbblitg. in 1945 parti iwtifcJi hadheun 
cllirthiated tr Naii caiwrchiph the rrostotatik} tukopit (bteilau cdJllon} publHrml by r. 
^Lmuk (Tn^ue, 1937); and Ibe. JtWuTFifrt.j' mftopfi publHhed by M, Kaitik aod F. Simdc 
(ih^ftHC the Jflft two «re umnvhaE ouiw Eb^nuVfiMy e!tn;< (bin the cprnbLncd 

«;i?;inni oTMatk^. Of Ul&jtealeat umjWWtflllM la flic "QuMljcle: of Li-wnanca | Varfuiflt] if 
BlbtaaTi," wdEhoji WUeJi OU^ Jdiowledte <rf 1he TlwidlE Tevr>lntioni r Erpscially dUciog UM 
eariv phaiaa, wwild be fai moK scanlvi tee i. GolL, ed., Avtis pwirm fiu^fwtfairiHm. V 
(TtfltL*, lS93-j : . 327-541. la the smc pchliratina r 4hc "OjcjucIb nf Barlo5*k of 
Drjbofik=' n (pp. 589-£2&) p THhjaWe. Of tnraideTable lmpoj(aiice tdE» H as a contemporary 

report of ihc hiilojj oF 5qDrmuDd. r ii llH aett.'iLrIL by Ills [Vandal COJIHcJor and bio|T?plief 

£taibuc ffioObcti, ptnmsjusd by W. Altmariii under flue titlt Denikrimf^jrfreH :w Cs- 
Mhicftta <fn Zrttiiiert Kaiser SitmurKis (BeiYm, I8J3)- Fi>i farthw gqsiiviL inucces and. 
secendajy works ecc tbf biblioffaphiies in the worki by H. Katnltiifcy and. F. C. Hcymarui 
men tLorjf d fitww, 
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But the Hussite wars were not cmly among the first of the great 
European revolutions, and as such a step across the threshold of the 
modern period; they can also be considered an important late medi- 
eval event j almost the last of the great crusades in the traditional 
form of a war proclaimed! by the papacy and meant to save Christen- 
dom from the daiigers of eastern invaders or European heretics. 
There were, it is true h some still later crusading attempts, such as the 
catastrophic- campaign of Varna of 1444,' the successful defense of 
Belgrade in 1456 1 and the abortive crusade planned for 1 464 by pope 
Pius EL But the Hungarian and Roman king Sigismund, the official 
"sword-bearer" in the crusades against the Hussites, had seldom 
paraded as a crusader in his many collisions with the Turks after his 
early and disastrous defeat at NicopoEis in 13°6- Similarly, the 
"second Hussite wars" of 1468 and later, fought against the Czech 
Icing George of PcdSbrady by sevcra] of his neighbors t did not, 
though strongly supported by the papacy, take the official form of a 
sequence of crusades t characteristic of the campaigns directed against 
Bohemia in the years 1420, 14-21, 1422, 1427, and 1451. 

It is- impossible, within the framework of this chapter, to discuss in 
any detail the origins of the Hussite revolution. 1 Elements of Czech 
nationalism directed against the strong position of the Germans, 
especially in the cities and monasteries of Bohemia and Moravia; 
mass diasatbifuction with the dominating and wealthy representatives 
of the church; and the movement for a far-reaching religious re form - 
these three motive forces, often combined with one anothcr h occa- 
sionally colliding, can probably be considered the main causes lead- 
ing to the revolution. 3 This ideological and political development 
had already gone quite far by July o\ 141 5, when John Hus, for some 
years the most influential and most popular leader of the reform 
movement, was burned at the state in Constance. 

Hus had already, in 1412, come out against an enterprise officially 
termed a crusade: (he campaign of pope John XX III against kins 
Ladislas of Naples. The financing of this "crusade" was partly based 
on the sale of indulgences, and aiainst this Hus had inveighed even 
mors strongly, thus antagonizing the Roman papacy. 4 Pope John. 

1, A cluptEi qd tbr cwsdc of Vun li pl±niud foi nohime V flf Itih voil, in 

I. The bHlory <ri" Cbeja or Isi* prtsaited mort rtWMOWglilx in Howacd KaJilltnJr/s A 
History (tfihc Hussiit RneluSion (rtued a£ R&vlut kwtI, 
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indeed , was deposed on May 29, 14 1 5 , by tJie same council tti&t was 
to have Hus burned so soon afterward, But Odo Colonna, who in 
1417 was to replace John and his two rival popes, Gregory XII and 
Benedict XU1, and thus as pope Martin V effectively put an end Lo 
the Great Schism, was as determined to fight the ideas of Wye] iJ" and 
Nus as his predecessors had been. 3 Accordingly, early in 141 8 he 
explicitly charged cardinal John Dominici with the preparations for a 
crusade. 

Sigismund, at this stage, was not yet decided. Having taken from 
his older brother Wenceslas JV the dignity of "king of the Romans,*' 
he had long had his eyes also upon the kingdom of Bohemia , which 
Wenceslas had retained. During the years between ] 41 5 and J 41 9 he 
tried to gain more influence on the Bohemian situation, but found 
himself in a difficult position. Hus had been executed in spite of the 
safe-conduct issued in his favor by Sigismund, and a large part, of the 
Czech people t including many of the great lords, considered the king 
responsible for this. As early as September 1415 a passionate declara- 
tion in defense of Hus and his reforming ideas was signed by 452 
prominent members of the Cfcech noWlity, lords as well as knights. In 
response, the leaders of the Council of Constance put some pressure 
on SigKmnnd to act immediately, using force against this danger- 
ously growing religious rebellion in the center of Europe; indeed, this 
seems to have been the origin of the idea of a great crusade against 
the Czech "heretics.'* Among the most active of the Catholic CmcIi 
prelates trying to suppress the rebellious movement in Bohemia was 
John "the lion" (Jan 2elezny)> bishop of Litomys'L, whom the 
council tried to make its legate to Bohemia. Sisismufld was not yet 
willing to undertake any militant enterprise himself. Instead, he tried 
to persuade his brother Wenceslas to take vigorous action. For a time 
he had little success, since neither Wenoeslas nor his queen Soph [a 
was willing to take a strong position against the steadily growing 
reform movement. Above all, the statement of Prague University in 
March 1417 upholding the right of laymen to receive communion 
under both kinds, not only the bread but also the wine, made avast 
impression,* even though it went diieDtly against the decisions of the 
Council of Constance, 

During the early months of J4J9, however, Wenceslas, partly under 
the pressure of his brother Sigismund, came to believe that his royal 
position would be in danger if he permitted the Hussite deviations, 

S. Ban^. husfiskd unlace, l r 4S-49. 
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and especially the usage of the chalice h to become general. To prove 
his orthodoxy WencesHas took the important but dangerous step of 
ejecting the Hussites (or ll Utraquists hh ) from all but one or two 
churches in Prague^ This act of religious-political reaction led imme- 
diately to the open outbreak of a militant upheaval. One of the most 
vigorous of the revolutionary leaders, the former Premonstratensian 
monk John £clivsky^ on July 30 led a crowd of his followers to the 
city hall of the New Town of Prague, whose administration had only 
recently h on the king's order 1 been taken away from Hussites and put 
into the hands of reliable Catholics. What began as a parley turned 
into a bloody strangle in nvhich most of the members of the city 
council were killed by being thrown out of the windows-the first 
"defenestration of Prague." 8 This open act of rebellion infuriated 
king Wtflcestas so much that he suffered a sequence of strokes, 
culminating in his death on August 16. The hear to his Bohemian 
kingdom, on the basis Of normal dynastic succession, would be none 
other than Sigismund of Hungary , king of the Romans. 

Sieismund, obviously, would do everything in his power to realize 
this claim. As a good orthodox Catholic he Could hardly avoid trying 
to lead the people of Bohemia hack toward orthodoxy. There was 
strong antagonism against him es the man considered responsible for 
the deaths of John Hus and his friend Jerome of Prague, although he 
repeatedly denied any such responsibility. But he was not without 
support among the Czech nobility, including even some men who 
had disapproved of the way in which he had handled the trial of Hus 
at Constance but who felt that they ought to be loyal to their 
"natural" king, An even more solid basis of support fojf Sigismund 
existed in a number of cities, not only those which, like Ctieb, 
Kadah> domutov, and Lfsti in northwestErn Bohemia, or Jihlava, 
ZnojmO, Bmo, and Olomouc in Moravia, were essentially German in 
character, but aiso cities in central Bohemia with a mixed population 
such as Kutni Hora, east of Prague, Bohemia's greatest center of 
silver mining and one of the main sources of regular income for the 
crown- Even if Sigismund had had no Other important reason to 
march, as toon ah possible, toward the very center of Bohemia, the 
chance of increasing his income from the Kutni Ho-ta. silver mines 
would have been of considerable interest to this ruler who was 
almost always in financial difficulties. And Sigismund was advised to 
do just that by some of the leading Catholic barons. 

7. ibid. r pp. 
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Yet he decided otherwise, partly under the influence of hi* Hun- 
garian advisers. Having left Germany a I the beginning of 1419 and 
arrived in Hungary In February and at Buda in August, he was now 
involved in renewed trouble with the Turks. They Had gained a rather 
rtim foothold in Bosnia and had invaded Hapsbursaiabsburg) terri- 
tories such as Styria. It seemed to htm urgent first to safeguard. 
Hungary* especially since, at the time when lie learned of Wencesiis's 
death, the Hungarian nobility had already made preparations for 
defense against the Ottomans. Whether there was-as is frequently 
assumcd-a battle near NIsh in Serbia is somewhat doubtful.' How- 
ever, it seems that Hungarian war preparations resulted temporarily 
in a reduction in Turkish activity, probably even in in armistice. 
Thereupon Sigismund finally decided in favor of establishing control 
over his new realm. In mid-December he arrived at Brno in Moravia, 
to which a diet of the estates of the Bohemian crown had been 
summoned. It was to be followed , in January 1420, by a Reichstag 
of the Holy Roman empire, to be held -somewhat unusualJy-al&o 
within the borders of the Bohemian realm, in Breslau, the leading 
city Of Silesia. 

It was high time if Sigismund wanted to £ain the throne of 
Bohemia. The situation there was complex: spJifc had occurred not 
only between the Catholics and the party of reform, but also be- 
tween two wings of the Hussites. In Prague, as well as in some regions 
south of it, a really revolutionary, radical movement, later generally 
called Taboritc h had become more and more active and widespread, 
while other, more conservative groups, without giving up the claim 
for lay access to the chalice, were reluctant to deviate strongly from 
the Roman creed and ritual. Among the latter were some of the 
Utraquist masters at the University, as well as some prominent 
members of the high nobility , among whom the leading figure was 
the lord high burgrave Cen£k of Wartenberg h the thief official of the 
kingdom. 10 He had been one of the 452 signatories of the protest 
note sent to Constance after Hus^ execution, and in the following 
years he had done every thing in his power to arrange far the 
ordination of Utraquist priests on his own estates and elsewhere in 
Bohemia. 

The queen-dowager Sophia-whom Siglsmund had, upon learning 
of his brother's death + appointed regent of the kingdom-had, still in 

9- Axehb*^ Kaiser StsmiMd r l.l r 404-4t2. 
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August 1419, In close cooperation with Cen£k, summoned a diet in 
Prague, 'With the agreement of all three estates {lords, gentry, and 
royal cities), the diet hat) formulated certain demands to which they 
insisted Sjgdsmund accede before he would be accepted as kins c-' 
Bohemia. 11 Among these demands was that for the freedom within 
the kingdom of communion under both kinds (sub utraqtie specie, 
hence the term "Utraquists" for its proponents). Moreover, the king 
must agree to intercede with the pope for the freedom of Hussite 
worship, and urge him to desist from any furtheT denunciation of the 
Czech nation as heretical. Finally, he was required to promise to help 
toward reforms in the church, particularly regarding simony, and to 
disregard all papal bulls against Bohemia until a final accommodation 
between Sigismund and the Bohemian estates had been achieved. The 
king was also asked to avoid giving any offices to people (mostly 
Germans) who had been exiled under king Wenceslas, nor should 
foreigners, especially German^ be given any administrative offices in 
the cities of Bohemia wherever Czechs were available. Sigismund 
never directly answered these demands, 

During the months from August to December 14 19 the leadership 
in Prague had undergone some weakening, primarily because John 
£i£ka, formerly the captain of king Wenceslas's palace guard but 
soon the most active and most successful military leader of the 
revolutionary wing in Prague, had left the city. He had been in 
conflict with the city authorities ever since the latter had returned 
the great Vyschrad castle, earlier occupied by ii£ka h s troups, to the 
royalists. For some time 2i£ka had occupied the city of Pilsen, but 
he had eventually been forced to evacuate this important western 
center as well- Early in. 1420 he established himself in the newly built 
fortress-town of Hiadi^te, thenoefortn called Tahor. This new revolu- 
tionary center in the south of the country was> for a long time, to 
pJay a nearly decisive role in the Hussite movement. 12 

For Sigismund the existence of a radical *ing seemed, in a way N to 
be a considerable advantage. Its hostility not only to him as king but 
also to the whole institution of Hie Catholic church would strengthen 
the support Hi at he could expect from Rome. But he was not 
satisfied with struggling against radicalism. He was determined also to 
destroy those less radical deviations which might make his situation 
difficult. And in executing this policy he immediately aroused great 

11, Aratiiv asnfrjf h III, lOS-JOB: alsu fotm£. op. eit., pp. 72 ff., and Heynumn, John HBka 
&n>l U\t Hii&tii Rttolniioa, pp. 7(i ff. (cited at *r?it+ 1 >. 
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hostility, While he hoped to split the Czech Utraquisls, his harshness 
tended in fact to unite them. 

At first he seemed to be doing well, conducing a compact with 
£en£Ec o/ Wallenberg, whose control of the Hrftd^any, the main 
castle largely dominating the left bank of the Vltava (Moldau) river, 
gave the ki^g a potentially strong position in relation to the city. For 
a time it seemed mat not only Cenek but also other leading bt*roni n 
including lord Ulrich of Rosenberg, who had formerly been Ceng's 
ward and was to play a most important role later, could enjoy aecess 
to the chalice as well as the. benevolent understanding of the kinjj- 
Thia tolerance seemingly prevailed also at the Decemher (1419) diet 
of the Bohemian estates at Brno. 13 To this assembly the city of 
Prague sent representatives, who asked forgiveness for earlier acts of 
resistance and promised to do homage t but requested the right to 
defend publicly their understanding of the faith, especially the chal- 
ice for the laity. Sigrsmimd's answer was harsh. He demanded h before- 
anything eJse, the complete removal of all recent structures for 
military defense. On their embassy's retting the majority of the 
people of Prague felt that they had no choice but to obey the king. If 
he had immediately gone on to Prague, even with his relatively 
modest army, tie would have had a chance of gaining an ea^y and 
perhaps decisive victory 

Sigismund. however, against the advice of the Czech Catholic 
nobles, decided that he would not go to Prague until he had held the 
Reichstag in Breslau and could afterward approach the Bohemian 
capital with a truly large and powerful army. It was * fateful 
decision but one which he made rather too early. While in Brno he 
had seemed to be willing, especially in his discussions with the 
nubility, to consider the issue of the chalice « an open question. 
Immediately upon his arrival in Breslau his whole attitude 
changed, 14 In a substantial correspondence with some of the Ger- 
man title* m Bohemia and Lusatia during February and March the 
king urged preparation for war against the "heretics." Li Finally, on 
March 17, 1420, the papal legate, Ferdinand, bishop of Lueena, read 
from the pulpit the test of the bull Omnium piasmatoris tf&mbit, L * 
which solemnly proclaimed a crusade with the task of exterminating 
all ^Wyclifites, Hussites, other heretics, and those favoring, accept- 

13, HeyniRnn. jgffifes, pp. LOS- 101. 
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ing, and defending such heresies/ 1 with the usual addition that men 
fighting this war for the cross would thereby expiate all their sins. 
The bull was dated March 1 and lisd been sent from Florence (where 
pope Martin at this time had taken refuge) 11 directly to Breslau 
upon the request of Sigtemund. The ting added , in several specific 
orders, the command that the armies entering Bohemia should ki31 
anyone praising such heresy and not immediately recanting- La 
Sigismund^ intentions had been expressed even earlier (on March 6) 
when he ordered the public execution of twenty-three guild members 
of Breslau who had, in July 14 IS, rebelled against the patrician city 
council. 19 Another victim of an especially cruel public execution 
was a Prague citizen called Krisa who refused to recant his support 
of the teaching* of Hu& w 

Tiese actions u/ere carefuily watched at Prague, us well as by the 
one leading Czech nobleman from whom Sigisrnund had expected 
support as long as he himself itid his family were not prevented from 
taking communion under both kinds; CenSk of Wartenberg, Tie 
baron was treated, by the king, with extreme friendliness," tut as 
soon as he left Breslau he Joined in a solemn declaration which the 
councillors of the Old and the New Town" had issued after a 
meeting on April 3, 1J making it clear that Bohemias capital nc* 
longer considered meek surrender to Sigismund 1 * demands desirable. 
On the contrary, Prague strengthened its defenses, and sent a message 
to all cities oF tlie kingdom condemning the crusading bull as "a vile 
and venomous serpent's egg hatched by this church who liad long 
before shown herself to be not a mother but a -vicious stepmother to 
the Czech people," Besides joining with the Prague Hussites, radicals 
as well as moderates^ in their opposition to Sigismund 's Breslau 
policy, Cfenek added the considerable power of the Hradcany castle. 
Having renounced all fealty to Sigismund, he sent out on April 20 a 
manifesto to all Bohemians and Moravians in which the king was 
characterized a& "the great enemy of the Czech kingdom and nation 
who wants cruelly to exterminate it- 1jJ * hi consequence, three days 

17. Creigfitwi, IhePvpaty, U, lJ8fl. 
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later a majority of the lords and knights sent their challenge to the 
king. This, surely, was not the development which Sigismund, by his 
Crusading policy, had intended and expected. 

He did not, however, give up his attempts to divide the Hussite 
population of Bohemia. He hoped that he could fctill gain support 
among the high nobility, and astonishingly enough after a very short 
time won over £enek, as well as his young friend Uhicii of Rosen- 
berg. 3 i Thereby Sigismund refined not only the HradEany castle 
but also a much greater freedom of action. At the head of an anny of 
about 20,000 men he had meanwhile moved, early in May (1420), to 
Hradec KralW, an important, thoroughly Czech and Hussite city 
which however did not at this stage dare to resist. From there he 
went on to Kutna Hora, where the patricians and the German miners 
as well uft many refugees, mainJy Catholic clerics, greeted him en- 
thusiastically. Meanwhile, temporarily protected by an armistice be- 
tween the city and the royalist barons, including Cenek, another 
Prague embassy went to Kutna Hora, Je Its reception by Sigjsmurd 
was largely a repetition of what had happened five months earlier in 
Erno; the Prague representatives promised surrender and even will- 
ingness to make some breaches in the walls provided they could 
retain access to the chalice. The king angrily, went one step farther 
than he had at Brno: not only must all barricades and fortifications 
be removed, but the people of Prague must surrender all their 
weapons to the royalist garrison j of the Hradcany and Vysehrad 
castles, thus leaving themselves completely defenseless. 

The report given by the members of the Prague city embassy Upon 
their return home made it clear that, unless a totally hopeless 
unconditional surrender (and with it the loss of access to the chalice) 
was decided upon, the unly alternative was armed resistance to the 
king. There was a united decision for theiatter H but it was clear that 
Prague had to secure support from other parts of the kingdom. This 
came from more than one region, hut none as strong and effective as 
that sent by the fortress-town of Tabor, some 9,000 men (perhaps 
including noneombatarits) led by John £r£ka. Without him and bis 
army the fate of Prague, and with it of Hussite Bohemia, might have 
been quite different. 

The crusading army which Sigismund led to Prague was large and 
included contingents from many countries. One of ourbe&t informed 
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somrceSj the chronicle of the Prague city secretary Lawrence of 
Brezavd," names among the members of the crusading army various 
German-speaking groups, all the ethnic groups of the kingdom of 
Hungary, other southeastern peoples like Bulgarians, Serbians, and 
Wallachians, several representatives of the Slavic east like Poles, 
Russians, and Ruthenians, and finally from the west the Dutch h 
Swiss, English, French, Aragonese h and other Spaniards. (The omis- 
sion of Italians was certainly a slip.) BJetova's claim that this army 
grew to 150,000 men is surely much exaggerated; on this issue a 
source from Sigismund^s camp, the chronicle of ilis financial adviser 
and biographer Eberhart Wendccke, speaks of 80,000, Still a rather 
high figure though perhaps not quite impossible. In any case even 
this, for medieval times! enormous army would have- had difficulties 
in conquering a strongly fortified city like Prague, with a population 
of some 40,000 inhabitants (the emigration of Germans and anti- 
Hnssites was roughly offset by the addition of the troops of the 
Czech allies). The history of the Later Middle Ages shows hardly any 
examples, with the remarkable exception of Constantinople, of the 
conquest of great, well-defended cities. But the very size of the 
population- and 40,000 wa&, for the time, a large population-could 
have its disadvantages, if the aggressor succeeded in maintaining a 
truly effective siege which would prevent the city from being suffi- 
ciently supplied, particularly with food. 

The situation Of Prague was dangerous- The two great castles were 
in the hands of the royalists, and attempts of the Hussites to conquer 
the Hradcany before the crusading army established itseir outside the 
city had failed. The Hod Early dominated the accesses to tire west 
and southwest, the VySehrad those to the southeast, while the main 
body of the crusaders* army had built a larae tent city to the north 
across the Vltava on what today is called the Letni. Prague, there- 
fore, was open to the outside world only as long as the roads to the 
rich valley of the upper Elbe were free. In the neighborhood of 
Prague they were dominated by a longish hill east of the city, called 
the Vitkov, whose southern slopes were covered with vineyards- Tf 
this hill could be occupied and upheld by the erusaders h it would 
indeed make the siege effective. Sigismund planned The occupation 
of the Vitkov as his first and most promising stroke, but iiika 
anticipated the king's intentions and acted accordingly. M He 
ordered the building of a small but well situated bulwark consisting 
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of two wooden forts, whose main purpose was to keep the defenders 
in constant readiness and to warn Ziika's Taborite aimy in case of an 
attack. 

This offensive strike did indeed occur on July 14 (1420), when 
severil thousand troops, largely cawlry from Meissen and Thurinaia, 
S3 well as some from Hungry, crossed the Vltava river at its eastern- 
most point and attacked [he Vltkov Iiill from the east* at its least 
steep slope. While they occupied part of the fortifications, iiJka 
with his Taborite soldiers climbed the southern slope and made a 
surprise flank attack. The crusader? fled after a number of them, 
apparently about five hundred, had been killed- £Ska folJowed up 
his victory by building stronger fortifications on the hill. 

Tiie defeat on the Vitkov wns, in itself, only a limited one. Most of 
the crusaders 1 army had not seen action and might still have been 
used in renewed assaults. However, the Czech Catholic lords in 
Sigismund'S entourage tried to convince him that, after the failure of 
the Vitkov battle, he would have a better chance of winning Prague 
by political means. They persuaded him not to bombard the city 
with heavy artille ry, as he had planned* and assured him that within 
one month Prague would be in his hands. When the king expressed 
doubts, they promised him that as a first step he would be crowned 
by archbishop Conrad m St- Vitus^s cathedral on the Hradcany, In 
Sigismund's eyes this seemed to be a substantial success; the official 
coronation which, traditionally and in the eyes of the high nobility, 
would make him legally the king of Bohemia. The Coronation took 
place on July 7&, 1420. 

Tills, however soon pioved to be the only success that Sigismund 
would achieve during this phase of the crusading war against the 
Hussites. The general morale deteriorated rapidly. The crusaders did, 
whenever they had a chance, catch and kill people wbo were sus- 
pected of being heretics, regardless of their age and sex, whereas the 
Czechs were, with rare exceptions, careful to spare the lives of 
women and children all through the Hussite wars. However, since the 
killing and burning took place in the crusaders 1 camp within sight of 
the Praguers, who were separated from the enemy only by the 
limited width of the Vltava river, the Czechs decided to bum sixteen 
German prisoners within view of (he enemy, in the crusaders' en- 
campment, during an unusually hot summer, epidemics killed men 
and horses in Ear]?e numbers. The German princes and their soldiers 
became even more impatient, and the suspicion spread that the king 
was in secret agreement with die Hussites. 

For Sigismund the situation became doubly difficult. His cash 
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reserves for the payment of the German and Hungarian mercenaries 
had already been exhausted > and his earlier expectation of getting 
money Or precious m ctals from the hoped-for conquest of Prague 
was soon completely disappointed- To deal with the danger of Open 
rebellion amonjj the soldiers he recklessly confiscated all the precious 
metals and jewelry to be found in the cathedra] of St. Vitus and in 
Other churches on the Hradtany,™ which barely sufficed to pay his 
debts. By the end of July the German princes returned to their lands, 
and Sigismund himself raised the siege and went, with his now 
limited army of about 16,000 mcn n to Kutna Horn, [His only signifi- 
cant military enterprise in the following weeks was a strong attempt 
to relieve the VySehTad castle, to which the Praguers had laid siege in 
September, since in royal hands it could still have military as well as, 
perhaps, political influence. However, (lie ting, as usual, was late in 
ids movements, waiting for troops expected from royalist nobles of 
Moravia. On November 1 a battle took place between Siyismund's 
army and a Hussite army 30 led by lord Hynefc Krusuia of Lichten- 
burg, the military leader of a growing brotherhood in eastern Bo- 
hemia called Orebites (after Mount Horeb), whose structure was 
rather similar to that of Tabor. Krusma had been asked to take over 
the leadership of the Prague forces when the Taboritcs under iiika 
had left for the south in late August, Tahor sent only a small 
contingent to help in this druggie near Prague. Trie battle was won 
by the Hussites, with even heavier royalist losses than at the battle on 
the Vjtkov, especially among the Moravian nobles. 

Meanwhile the Taborites had made considerable gains in southern 
and western Bohemia 4 and had weakened especially the position of 
IJlrich of Rosenberg, Sipsmund 1 * strongest ally in Bohemia, who was 
forced to conclude an armistice on terms dictated by £iika- At the 
beginning of 1421 the king made another attempt to regain a broader 
basis in Bohemia, especially in the west where he received some 
German support. However, when the combined armies of Tabor and 
Prague approached, he did not date risk another battle. He moved 
eastward s making a wide detour through northern Bohemia, and in 
March he left Bohemia and Moravia altogether. For some time minor 
fights occurred, skirmishes between. Hussites and Catholic Bohemians 
and invasions from neighboring territories, including Silesia and Lu* 
satia, both dependencies of the Bohemian crown. 

On the whole, however, with Sigismimd out of the country and 
even the offshoots of the first great crusade withering in utter failure, 
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the position of the Hussites was enormously strengthened!. The 
surrender of the VyTehrad was followed, a few months later* by that 
of the HradSany, Prague had been able to hold out with the two 
great castles still in enemy hands* SO its defenses were now even 
stronger, The royalist party, realizing this* and seeing ijSka and the 
Taborites still active, especially in southern and western Bohemia, 
hardly dared to show itself. It was characteristic that £ene"k of 
Wartenbcrg, concerned for his rich possesions and no longer expect- 
ing the king to win out, turned back, for the second time* to the 
Hussites. 11 Hi: mas not the only leading baron to do this, but it was 
perhaps of even greater significance that Conrad of Vechta* the 
German-bom archbishop of Prague who Only recently liad crowned 
Stgiamund king of Bohemia, joined the Hussite side and declared his 
adherence to the <h Four Articles of Prague-" 

Tliese articles were increasingly the unifying basic eharter of the 
revolutionaries. 31 They demanded freedom of preaching, the offer- 
ing of the chalice to laymen, the restriction of the priesthood to its 
religious duties without any power or wealth, and the proper punish- 
ment of all pubJe mortal sins. The Four Articles were also solemnly 
confirmed by a great diet which was held at faslav in early June 
1421 and which, through the strong representation of the estates of 
Bohemia and Moravia, had all the characteristics of a national assem- 
bly^ 1 This meeting deposed Sigismund, claiming that he had LL never 
been accepted as king," and that he was a "notorious despiser of the 
sacred truths proven from the Scriptures" and "the deadly enemy of 
the honor and the people of the Czech nation." The assembly also 
appointed a regency council Of twenty men representing the three 
estates, including especially the cities of Frague and Tabor. 

The council was given only a limited time for operation since there 
was aJready a strong hope that grand duke Alexander Vitold of 
Lithuania, a cousin of king Vladislav H (WhdysJaw, in Polish) JagieE* 
lo of Poland, would accept the crown of Bohemia* which was offered 
to liim in repeated negotiations. The seeming willingness of Vitold* 
not completely shared by Vladislav, was largely a reaction to the fact 
thjtt at the Reichstag of BresJau king Sigismund had* in arbitrating 
between Poland-Lithuania and the order of Teutonic Knights Over 
the fate of the province of Samogitia, decided essentially in favor of 
tlie Knights. For a rather long time Sigismund was considered an 
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enemy by tlie two Jagiellon princes, who were therefore willing to 
help his opponents, yet they trie4 not to annoy the pope, claiming 
that their real goal was to lead the Ciech schismatics, back to proper 
Roman orthodoxy.* 4 

Pope Martin, however, did not believe, that such a peaceable solu- 
tion of the Hussite movement was cither possible or desirable. From 
the beginning he had been convinced that the only way to deal with 
the ^Wiclefistae ct Hussitae" was to destroy them. Originally there 
was hardly any difference in this respect between the pope and 
Sigismund^ again and again the Hussite spokesmen, in as wide a 
representation as that Hi the diet of CMav, accused the king of 
having the complete destruction of the whole nation as his £oal- 
Sirtce eventually he wanted to rule over the Czechs, have them work 
for him, and tax them, we may doubt that he rea!ly planned such a 
total annihilation. In fact, under the Influence of the Czech haronsin 
his entourage, he had refused to £0 as far in his attack upon Prague as 
the German princes had demanded- As a result, alacJc of confidence 
in Sigismund's determination to destroy the "heresy" developed 
steadily in several circles in the empire, even among some of the 
German electors. Thci* was also in Rome, if not exactly suspicion of 
Sigismund^ orthodoxy ana devotion to the church of Rome, then at 
least doubt as to his true intentions. Prom then on the holy see, far 
from giving up the idea of an effective crusade, strengthened the 
propaganda for this policy. 

It cannot be denied that Martin V himself was a strong personality 
with a clear consciousness of what he considered to be his sacred 
duty. 35 His many briefs written to those involved in the intended 
crusades-king Sjgismund, the elector, Itnig Vladislav of Poland, 
grand duke Vitold of Lithuania, the grand master of the Teutonic 
Knights, Michael Kiichenmeister of Sternberg, duke Albert of Aus- 
tria, and a good many others-are generally impressive. 3 * He also 
chose, as his helpers and especially as his legates, men of a rather high 
caliber* such as bishop Ferdinand of Lucena, who had accompanied 
Sigl&mund as Jcgate during the whole phase of the 1420 crusade. He 
was present at the siege of Prague, and during the last phase, shortly 
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before the battle on the Vitkov. he was involved in an attempt to 
discuss the Four Articles with some of the leading masters of the 
University, especially the very nearly orthodox John Pribram, with 
the purpose of convincing the more moderate Utraquist theologians 
that they ought to return to the orthodox faith.* 1 It may be that 
this action, even though it ended in complete deadlock, annoyed the 
pope, and it seems that be also held his legate at least partially 
responsible for the whole pitiful failure of the first crusade. He 
decided to replace bishop Ferdinand as legate to the empire with a 
man of more diplomatic experience and a higher clerical rank, 
paginal Branda of Caitiglione. 33 

The fact that h after the failure of the 1420 crusade, another 
campaign was started at a relatively early date was due largely to the 
energy of Branda, and to the considerable influence he managed to 
gain > especially upon the German prince-electors. Sigismund had to 
appear eageT for renewed action, if for no other reason than to prove 
that the rumor of his secret understanding with the heretics was 
wroiuj, as in fact it was. At the end of November 1 420 the king sent 
out letters to princes and cities suggesting the holding of a Reichstag, 
which after many difficulties met in April 1421 at Nuremberg, but in 
Sigismund's absence and with little success. The initiative slipped, 
with the strong support of the legate, ever more clearly into the 
hands of the Rhenish electors -the three archbishops of Mainz, Trier* 
and Cologne t and the palsgrave Louis of Wittelsbach-who on April 
23 concluded a union directed against the Hussites and promising 
support for the king in his actions." subject , however, to a prior 
understanding based on the consensus of the four electors. A subse- 
quent meeting of the electors at Wcsel in May tried, with rather 
limited success, to gain promises of military support from the impe- 
rial cities, a procedure which was repeated with greater results at 
Mainz in June. Finally, in July, the planning that had begun at the 
previous meetings was set down in detail at a conference at Boppard 
on the Rhine. By this time a powerful alliance had been treated 
which could put considerable pressure on Sigiamund. While the king 
did not take part personally in any of the negotiations^ he sent to 
Mtttoz and Boppard. as his special representative with far-reaching 
powers, his chancellor George, bishop of Passau, The bishop ex- 
pressed to the electors the full agreement of the king, as well as his 
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promise to cooperate fully with the German princes so as to make 
the new crusade as effective and powerful as possible. 

There was a prelude to the crusade proper an invasion on the part 
of Frederick of Wet tin, margrave of Meissen, into northern Bohemia, 
where a Hussite army led by John ^elivsky was trying to conquer the 
Catholic and ethnically German city of Most. The collision of the 
two armies on August 5 (1421) led, for the first time, to a painful 
defeat of the Hussites,** and might have helped toward the success 
of the crusade if there had been sufficient cooperation am one their 
opponents. The Meissen army left Bohemia when they were in- 
formed that a Hussite force was approaching, led hy I* iika, although 
the Tafoorite general had recently lost his eyesight. Meanwhile the far 
larger German army had crossed the Bohemian border in the region 
of Cheb in late August, The total number was alleged to be at least 
125,000 men, as usual an exaggeration,* 1 After considerable destruc- 
tion and indiscriminate killing of all Czechs except smull children, 41 
detachments of the army occupied the towns of Kadan" and Chomu- 
lov. The main body, however, moved eastward in the direction of 
Prague, but stopped about September 10 to besiege the city of £atec. 
The expectation was clearly that Sigjamund with his predominately 
Hungarian troops was about to start his Own invasion of Bohemia, 
thus forcing the Czechs to defend themselves in several regions of 
their country at the same time. He procrastinated, to the bitter 
disappointment of the German forces and their leaders, the princes 
and bishops. The siege of £atec, though it was a far smaller city, 
began to resemble (he siege of Prague the year before. 4 * After 
enduring three weeks of siege and several ineffective assaults, the 
£&tee garrison undertook a successful sortie. Earl/ in October the 
news came that a strong- Czctfi army, again with £i£ka as one' of the 
leaders, was on its way to attack the besiegers of 2a ret- The result 
was, strangely enough, a frantic retreat from Zatec, during which the 
Czech garrison pursued the Germans and inflicted considerable losses 
upon them. The German princes, who had done little to stop the 
stampede, blamed Sigismund*s absence for this second debacle* 
whereas the king on his part was most disappointed and angry to 
hear of the retreat when he finally invaded Moravia in October, only 
a short time after the German crusading army had left Bohemia."* 
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There is no doubt that Sigismund favored the strategy of combined 
operations from west and east, but he vented to have an army of 
overwhelming strength, and tliis took more time than he- bad Orig- 
inally expected. He might have been wiser if. under these circum- 
stances, tie had stopped the whole campaign and replanned rit for the 
next ytai\ but he had, by then, spent a good deal of money on the 
enterprise. So he decided to invade the kingdom with an army winch 
was stih veiy strong, and not to worry about the lateness of the 
season," 5 Though he maintained the role of supreme commander, he 
left many of the decisions, arid especially the tactical details h to the 
Florentine condottiere Philip Scolarj (created by Sigismund count of 
Gzora), usually called Pipo Spano, who had proved his gifts as a 
general repeatedly in fights with the Turks., and who was in com- 
mand of the Hungarian troops. Among them, as usual, light cavalry 
was to play an important role. It was Fipo Spano who, still in the 
first half of October (1421), entered Moravia, joining up in its 
northern region with a small army raised by John "the Iron/ 1 the 
vigorous anti-Hussite bishop of Qlamouc (formerly of Litomy£t) h and 
soon afterward also with troops from Silesia and Lusatia led by 
bishop Conrad of Brestau and some other Silegian princes. 

SJgismund himself, who had entered Moravia on October 16, 
moved very slowEy, gaining some additional strength through the 
arrival Of Austrian troops under his son-in-law Albert of Hapsburg. [t 
appears that at this stage the kinjs had. altogether an army of about 
fifty thousand, almost one third of whom consisted of Hungarian 
cavalry. He might have had a good chance now, since even after the 
withdrawal of the German crusaders in the west the situation of the 
Hussites was far from good. The Taborites under £i£ka were engage-d 
in a difficult struggle with the royalists organized in the so-called 
"Landfrieden" of Pilsen, white the Prague forces, at the rime com- 
manded by a young and inexperienced squire called John Hve"zda of 
Vicemiliue who had been made captain-general by £eli*sky\ had 
limited strength and would hardly have been able to deal with an 
anuy the size of Pipo Spano's, 

But Sigismund, far from acting fast, tried first to establish his 
position in Moravia by poliLical means. He summoned a diet at which 
a majority of the Moravian nobility H including those who had taken 
part in the assembly of Casing renounced their previous actions, ^* 
TTiey were also forced to condemn the Four Articles as heresy and to 
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swear never to adhere to them again, Sigtsmund did not gain any- 
thing by this policy b since nothing was so apt to unite the Hussites as 
a renewed attack upon the Four Articles.. Moreover, the king spent 
almost four weeks in Moravia, mainly in Brno and Jihlava H both 
Catholic and mostly German cities, before he finally entered Bo- 
hemia. His frrst goal, understandably^ was KAitna Hora, This city had 
previously joined the Hussites within tlie Prague league of cities., but 
the German-Catholic majority of the city's population hoped to he 
liberated by the king, who had managed to form strong contacts with 
the leading Germans, within the city. The royalist army, however 
took another twenty days to march from Jihlava to the region of 
Kutni Hora (a distance of less than fifty miles), still expecting more 
reinforcements. En route, the crusading army, especially the Hun- 
garians, committed as much destruction , killing, and raping among 
the Oech people as possible.* 7 

The events from late October to mid-December 1421 1 as Sigis- 
mund's activities became known throughout Bohemia, were bound 
to unite the Hussites, as always happened when their tand and faith 
seemed in real dangeT, Just as they had done at the time of the 1420 
crusade, the Ptaguers asked for help from the Taborites, and again 
ifika responded promptly. The enthusiasm of his reception in 
Prague established his position as commander-in-chief of all Hussite 
troops. Again the old soldier anticipated the king's intentions, and 
marched with his combined fortes— the field armies of Taborites and 
Orebites and the troops and militias of Prague and of the cities under 
its suscrainty-toward Kutna Hera.** When the royal army ap- 
r>mached from the wrst on December 2 1 £iika stationed hi* own 
troops outside the gates, and there was a prolonged fight which does 
not seem to have had any important consequences. £i£ka was net 
aware that in the meantime the Kutnohorian Germans, in an under- 
standing with the royalists, had planned a massacre of all Hussite 
Czeclis in the city, after which they opened the gates to such royaliwt 
troops as had been able to approach the city at nightfall. By this 
bloody maneuver, planned and directed by Pipo Spano, the Czech 
army found itself suddenly surrounded. The situation looked nearly 
hopele^, but iiika managed, by using liisguns as field artillery, ** to 
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force a breach in the enemy lines and to escape from the iron ring. 
There was no pursuit; Sigismund was, at the moment, satisfied with 
having gained Bohemias second most important city h and was even 
so sun? of himself that be sent a Polish nobleman as an emissary to 
Prague demanding its surrender. He was not successful. 

Meanwhile the king, who had established his headquarters in Kutna 
Hora and was feeling close to victory, bad to find quarters for his 
army. Tt was an earJy and cold winter and he c^uld not expect his 
soldiers tu tamp in the open. There was not enough space for the 
army in Kutna Hora, and so its contingents were distributed isnoag 
the villages in the region roundabout, with a somewhat stronger unit 
established at the large village of Nebovidy halfway between Kutna 
Hora and Kolin. 

It was at Kolin that £i£ka had halted after his retreat and planned 
his further steps, including a good deal of additional recruiting, 
especially in the Orebite region, where he was very, popular In early 
January 1422 his numerical strength was no longer SO inferior to that 
of the royalist*, arid he had his troops together wfie-reas the royalists 
were dispersed. On January 6 £i£ka began his own offensive, striking 
first at the royalist troops at Nebovidy. Completely unprepared, they 
could not resist long, and soon were in headlong flight. Zlika/s army, 
in hot pursuit,, approached Kutna Hora, Sigismund, seeing himself in 
danger of being surrounded there > decided to leave immediately, and 
since the Bohemian and Moravian barons whom he asked to defend 
the pre Lions city refused, he ordered that it be evacuated and put to 
the torch. Etc fore the order eould be obeyed £i£ka h s army arrived. 
While the fleeing German Catholics tried to keep up with tie king's 
army, the Czech inhabitants returned. In the further retreat south- 
eastward Sigismund^ reassembled army made an attempt, on Janu- 
ary 8, to stand up to the Czechs at the Jiftlc town of Habry, but this 
battle, again, ended with a complete defeat of the royal troops. The 
next stop was at tlie city of NEmecky' Brod h on the Sazava river near 
the Moravian border. Here another attempt at resistance was made 
by the king's army, it was sufficient to cover his own retreat, freeing 
him from personal danger, 50 but after a short siege the Hussites took 
and burned Nemecky BrcxL The royalist army, having lost several 
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thousand men and nearly all its ample materiel, no longer existed, 
Sigismund went first to Bmo, where he could reasonably feel safe, 
and soon afterward returned to Hungary. It was the greatest defeat 
he had suffered since the catastrophe of Nicopolis * quarter of a 
tentury before. 

£#ka's victory over Sigisiriund, after the failure of the first part of 
the 142) crusade in western Bohemia, not only had great military 
significance, it also influenced the political situation. Ever since the 
Spring of 1420> there had been negotiations between tlie Hussites and 
kins Vladislav of Poland and grand duke Vitold of Lithuania, con- 
cerninE the possibility that one of them might accept the crown of 
St, WcnceslaS. S] Vladislav had never actually contemplated such a 
step, even though he felt bitter about Sigismund's decision against 
him and in favor Of the Teutonic: order. Vitold, on the other hand, 
seriously considered the o ffer to become king of Bohemia, although 
he was unwilling to approve the Four Articles, which the Czechs 
asked him to accept and protect, The Bohemian estates had actually 
elected (or, as it was called, "postulated 11 ] him at a diet lield at 
Kutna Hora in August 1421, when the situation of Hussite Bohemia 
did not seem promising, A second crusade wa* imminent, as every- 
body knew. The fate of the first crusade had not convinced mwt 
observers that the second, too, would be a total failure. On the 
contrary, the pope, his legate* king Sigismund, and the German 
princes had si] been optimistic about the outcome of (lie impending 
invasion. Vitold was cautious enough not to burden himself with the 
military , political, and theological dangers which c-lose cooperation 
with the "heretics" would entail. 

Vladislav went even further offering Sigismund Polish support 
against the Czechs if Sigismund would revise his Ereslau award. 
However, this possibility disappeared when a Czech embassy sent to 
Poland and Lithuania was arrested by the duke of Ratibor and 
extradited to Sigismund, to the extreme anger of Vitold Mm self and 
of a large number of the Polish and Lithuanian gentry. 51 Above all, 
the second crusade, both the earty western part involving the electors 
and the later part directed by Sigismund himself, left little doubt of 
Hussite Bohemia's ability to withstand even a large-scale invasion. 
Vitokl now took a step which he had been considering for some 
time. He declared, in a letter to pope Martin da led March 5, 3422," 
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that from then on he would take the Czechs under hij protection in 
order to lead the schismatics back to the church of Rome, and that 
for this purpose he was going to send his nephew Sigismund (son of) 
Korybut to Bohemia as his representative. He did SO, but prince 
Korybut was much less prudent than the grand duke, claiming the 
country as Vitold^ and presenting himself as the resent representing 
the "postulated tine." 

As was to be expected, Sigismund considered this a particularly 
nasty way of depriving him of his legitimate crown, and he com- 
plained bitterly to the pope, feeling that the holy see had not been 
diligent enough to prevent this step. The pope reacted very strongly 
with a whole range of letters to Vladislav, to Vitold, to archbishop 
Nicholas Tramba of Cniezno (Gnescn), and to Sigiemundj protesting 
to the latter his innocence regarding Void's step. At the same time 
the pope again urged the king, directly and through cardinal Branda. 
to deal with the heretics by means of another^ third , crusade,* 4 It 
was hardly possible for Sigismund not to agree to this plan. But he 
had been sufficiently burned to avoid any personal involvement this 
time. He did go so far as to attend a Reichstag which he had 
summoned to Regensburg, but which the electors h in considerable 
disagreement with him, had convened in Nuremberg, supported again 
by the papfd legate cardinal Branda. iS The latter tried his best to 
concentrate all efforts upon another crusade > but serious difficulty 
arose from the fact that king Vladislav of Poland had become 
involved, irt mid -July, in another war with the Teutonic Knights. The 
electors wrote to the king of Poland T demanding that he and his 
cousin Vitold recall prince Korybut from Bohemia* cease altogether 
any support to the '•heretics,' h and instead Of war against the Teu- 
tonic Knights help wage war against the Czechs. 56 Sigismund > who 
had long encouraged the order to military action against Poland, 
went farther, and made them the somewhat astonishing promise to 
Jead Hungarian and Silesian troops against the Poles. 

The elector least wiling to play this game was Frederick of Hohen- 
zollern^ margrave of Rrandenhurg, who had for some time established 
close ties with the house of Jagiello. He hoped to make this friend- 
ship even warmer and politically more promising by a marriage of his 
son Frederick to Jadwiga, a daughter of Vladislav, who was, at that 
time, stiU without a male heir. This approach to Poland was one of 
the reasons for the bitter feeling of disappointment and even hatred 
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which Sigiamundj once the warm friend and protector of the Hohen- 
zollern prince, now harbored toward Frederick. He also held himj 
perhaps not quite without justification, responsible for the steadily 
growing distrust and opposition to him among the majority of the 
electors. 4 ' But just for this reason, and surely remembering what 
had happened two decades earlier to his brother wenceslas at the 
hand of the electors, Sigismund felt ail the mote bound to reestab- 
lish, if only on the surface, a tolerable relationship with Frederick of 
Brand enbuig. 

Suggestions from some princes that the Germans and Hungarians 
begin open war against Poland were rejected not only by Frederick 
and others of hh colleagues but above all by cardinal Branda, who 
never tired of asking for the immediate organisation of another 
crusade against the Hustles. Pope Martin supported him by ordering 
the German clergy to tax them selves, ss The hope of financing the 
whole campaign by the so-called "hundredth penny" met strong 
resistance among the cities, and instead the diet decided for a 
so-called, taxation "according to the mrot equal and best/' which left 
a good many principalities and cities more or less free from taxation, 
Even so the crusading army, while weaker than the preceding one, 
was respectable, and it was put under the command of an experi- 
enced and gifted soldier, Frederick of Brandenburg. On September 4, 
1422, in Nuremberg*! St. Sebaldus church, Brarida presented Sigis- 
mund with a banner personally blessed by the pope, and the king 
passed it on to the generalissimo- with whom he had, at least 
superficially, reestablished the old friendship- while a detailed writ- 
ten instruction gave Frederick a great deal of power. Sf 

Crusading armies were to enter Bohemia from the north as well as 
the u/est.* D The first was that of William of Meissen, who early in 
October (1422) succeeded in conquering the city of Chomutov, 
Lusatian and Silesian forges were to strengthen this army. Toward 
the middle of October forces immediately under Frederick's com- 
mand f particularly troops from Binndenburg and from the bishoprics 
of WUriburg and Ramberg, crossed the border from Tirschenrcuth, 
joining near T actio v with Bohemian Catholics (the "Landfrieden" of 
Pllsen) as well as the troops of the city of Qieb. Additional forces 
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froj-m German cities, chiefty the armies, of the clectonuf the Fala tin- 
ate and of Cologne, were to join the western army. Among the 
immediate goals was. the relief of the Catholic garrison of the great 
Castle of Karlstein T the only strong fortress In central Bohemia to 
have been held by the royalists; since the beginning of the straggle. 
The ensile had been put under siege by Korybut fairly soon after he 
had h as VitokTs representative, taken over the regency of Bohemia, 

This third crusade, while weaker in manpower than the second h had 
at least one advantage at its very beginning: a growing disagreement 
within the Hussite camp, Korybut had* in Prague *S well as in some 
other cities, established a government which intended to eliminate all 
the more radical elements. This, of course t was desired by the two 
rulers to whom lie was, to some extent, responsible, and who tried to 
maintain a satisfactory relationship with the papacy, A Bohemia 
ruled by (he more radical elements, especially by the Taborites and 
their adherents in Prague^ would never agree to a compromise with 
Rome, one of the hopes nourished by Vitold as well as by Korybut, 
who at thii time seems to have dreamed of a future as king of 
Bohemia. The radicals were soon displeased with Korybut's policy > 
and on September 30 two of the leading figures of Tabor h lord 
Bo hu slav of Svamberg and the former captain John Hv&zda of 
Vjcemilice, having established contact with radicals inside the capital, 
undertook to enter Prague with their modest forces and to replace 
the eity government which Korybut had installed with men formerly 
led by John 2elivsky, who had been killed, by his enemies the 
previous March. The Taborite invasion, apparently undertaken 
against the wishes of ?,i?ka, was. a total failure, but caused Korybut 
to take some of Ms Czech and Polish faroea away from Karlstein, 
partly to seeure his position in Prague, partly to be stronger in esse a. 
direct combat should result from the crusading invasion. With their 
weakened forces the Czechs nevertheless undertook, on October 22, 
a full-scale assault which ended in total failure, leading to consider- 
able losses ;md ^lengthening the morale of the defenders. 

Meanwhile the crusading army achieved very little, largely because 
some of the potentially strongest forces, such as those of bishop 
John of Wtfrzburg^ refused any aetfon, and advised Frederick to give 
up an enterprise they considered hopeless. Frederick made an enor- 
mous effort to keep the crusading army together,* 1 and at least was 
able, for a rime, to prevent William of Meissen from pulling his forces 
out of Bohemian territory. Hie whole situation can be explained only by 
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the fear (hat the experience of the fust two crusades had left among 
so many participants. Frederick, as a result, decided to concentrate 
his still shrinking forces upon tbe relief of Karlstein, while he and 
Korybut conducted negotiations for a prolonged truce, "flic prince 
setiE a substantial embassy led by archbishop Conrad of Prague and a 
number of high nobles, but the Czechs were not willing to include in 
the truce Sigismund and the princes and cities of Lusatia and Silesia. 
Hence Frederick broke off negotiations and returned to Tachov in 
order to undertake action to relieve Karlstein, only to be informed 
that in the meantime, (on November &) an armistice had been signed 
between the Hussites and Karhtein. The chanec of a real military 
collision shrank, as neither side was eager for a battle. Apart from 
some minor skirmishes (the "daily war") nothing of significance 
occurred, and before the end of 1422 the third crusade had, as it 
were, evaporated. White Frederick of Brandenburg had not been able 
to cover himself with glory, he did, at least, return home without 
having suffered a smashing defeat. It was the only one of the 
crusades of this, war that did not end with such a catastrophe. 

Even so 1 Hussite Bohemia was, for a longer time than before, left 
alone; not completely- there were repeated minor attacks across the 
borders-but to the extent that no powerful strike comparable to the 
earlier expeditions- occurred for a number of years. It could almost 
be said that tliis relative safety from invasion jeopardized the Hussite 
movement. As long as they were under fire from outside, with 
specific attacks against the pohtical-religious program of the Four 
Articles, the Hussites, or at least the center and the left wing, tended 
to cooperate. As soon as they felt fairly safe they began to fight 
against one another; early in August 1423 such a conflict turned into 
a civil war among the leading groups of Hussites. Hie Hussite right, 
no longer willing to tolerate an increasingly revolutionary develop- 
ment, went so far as to ally itself with Roman Catholic royalists in 
order to reestablish, as far as possible, the former feudal structure, A 
good many among the more conservative masters of the University 
supported this course, most clearly expressed by the diet of St- Call, 
which took place in Prague in October 1423 , 61 

But there were differences even within the more radical camp 
which resulted in John ^ilka^ leaving his place as commander of the 
Taborites and establishing himself in eastern Bohemia at the head of 
the somewhat less radical brotherhood of Orebites. H The most 
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important dash between Hussites die battle of Malesov{June 7, 
1424), in which ii£ka destroyed a fairly strong army based on a 
coalition of Praguers, mainly of theOEd Tvwrt, and some mare or less 
counter-revolutionary members of the nobility. 65 By thjs victory 
fi2ka established, more solidly than before, his leading role in the 
Grebite brotherhood, which soon joined up again with Tabor- The 
dominating position of the two brotherhoods, based on a large 
number of Czech-Hussite cities, was by and large, maintained for the 
ncjtt ten years. No radical ehange resulted from the return in June 
1424 of prince Korybut* who had been recalled by Vitold e«riy in 
1423, nor even from the death of ti'iki from the plague on October 
II, 1424. 

The most gifted and influential of the political and military leaders 
of this new phase was a Taborite priest called Prokcp the Great (or 
the Bald), a worthy successor to i&ka. who changed the strategy of 
the Hussites. 66 From the earlier, essentially defensive actions against 
the invaders he moved toward a policy of invading the neighboring 
territories from which previous crusading campaigns had started. 

While on the Catholic side the activity of king Si£isnlund m well as 
of the German electors and princes was weaker than before, the holy 
see tried hard to keep the struggle against the L< hcrctics" guim- 
CardinaJ Branda had done his best, but the pope felt that even this 
was not good enough, especially as the legate, at seventy-five, was- 
beginning to weaken physically. In his place Martin V appointed, 
after a short interim filled by cardinal Jordan Orsini, a man whom he 
had quite recently (in May 1427) raised to the rank of cardinal; 
Henry Beaufort, a half-brother of the late king Henry IV of England. 
The new legate tried to revtve the crusading movement by being 
present at the diets and eventually also in the field. But before there 
was an effective reawakening of the movement the CsCth Hussites 
and their German neighbors fought a climactic battle which was not 
technically part of the crusades, the battle of Llsti.* 1 

This city, together with a few other places in northern Bohemia, 
had been pledged by Sigiamund to Frederick of Wetttn, since 1 423 
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the elector of Saxony, and had therefore been occupied by Saxon 
troops. But in June 1426 a Strong Hussite army began to besiege 
tisti, and the Saxon rulers, with the elector's wife Catherine espe- 
cially active d sent a large army to raise the siege and safeguard 
Saxony*! possession of this important Elbe town. The Saxon army 
until then eomidered among the best-was certainly larger than the 
Hussite anny of about 24,000 men, under the overall command of 
Koiybut, with Frokop commanding the Taborite forces. Apparently 
none of the previous battles fought between Germans and Czechs 
had resulted in losses as catastrophic as. the battle of Usti, even 
though the assertion t made by German chroniclers, that the German 
dead numbered 15,000 was probably much exaggerated, Prokop, 
after the victory + tried to convince the other commanders that this 
was the right moment to enter Saxony in *'liot pursuit'" and reduce 
that country's war-minded ness, but as yet without success. 

Even so it seemed likely t In the eyes of the Germans, that the 
terrible heretics would not wait long before crossing the border. If 
the idea of destroying the "heresy" was not to be given up for good* 
preparation for a new crusade could not long be postponed. Modest 
invasions of Silesia and Austria were undertaken by Czech-Hussite 
troops in the winter of 142S-l427 1 and in March 1427 a Taborite 
army under Ptokop defeated an Austrian army, causing it heavy 
losses, at the Austrian town of Zwettl,* 5 midway between Budweis 
and Vienna. It seemed increasingly doubtful whether the margraviate 
of Moravia, solemnly presented to duke Albert by bis father-in-law 
Sigisniund, could be maintained in Hapsburg hands. In addition, 
some vague possibilities for an understanding between the Catholic 
powers and the conservative Hussite elements, rather strongly repre- 
sented by some of the masters of Prague University and same nobles, 
collapsed when negotiations with Rome secretly conducted by Kory- 
but were discovered in April 1427. The more determined Utraquists, 
with John Rokycana at their head, undertook to prevent what 
seemed to them pure treason. 6(5 The prominent conservatives, among 
them the masters at the University who had supported a policy of 
compromise or even submission, were banished from Prague, and 
Korybut not only lost his already somewhat enfeebled position ni 
regent but was even imprisoned for several months. 

It was not, however, this development which led to the final 
decision for a fourth crusade. This had already been decided upon at 
the very beginning of the year, at a rather remarkable meeting at 
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Bamberg of members of the lesser nubility, mainly Franconian, who 
concluded a solemn alliance against the Hussites. ™ The more de- 
tailed arrangements were made at a Reichstag convened at Frank- 
furt am Main in late April and May (1427)^' The Reichstag ac- 
cepted a military ordinance whleh, in some of its points, showed a 
remark able similarity to the type of Qrdirn»rtse issued by t'vkk* in 
1423. 7i The crusade who to be organized m four separate armces, the 
first containing troops from the Rhineland, Alsace, Swabia, Fran* 
conia, and Bavaria; the second from Sa^ouy; the third from the 
princes and cities of Silesia; and the fourth from the Hapsbure lands 
and the archbishopric of Salzburg 75 ]f all those armies had really 
been put into the field, they would have Formed a powerful force, 
one which the Czechs would not have found it easy to defeat. But as 
in the preceding crusades much of the planning remained on paper. 

The impending campaign was to be led by the princes h under 
Frederick of Brandenburg, 74 whose bitter struggle with Sigismund 
had been terminated early in 1426. 7 * Frederick, at this stage s con- 
sidered a combination of military with diplomatic means, aimed at 
splitting the Hussite camp. Correspondence exists which shows that 
suggestions were made to Frederick by some unknown agent, pos- 
sibly one of the Czech royalists. 16 He was urged to writs letters to 
the cities of Prague, f&\$c> and Louny, and also to a number of 
prominent moderates, trying to win them over to a measure of 
political rapprochement. This, however, was to go hand in hand with 
the invasion, to be concentrated upon the town of Slauy, whose 
supposedly easy conquest would drive the Prague people toward fast 
and bloodless surrender. 

It was odd enough, after the previous campaigns, to assume that 
such an easy success could be expected, yet to some extent the 
Brandenburg elector did h indeed d follow the advice. His letter to 
Prague has survived, together with the answer, while of the corre- 
spondence with iatec only the answer remains. 1 * In any case the 
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correspondence emphasised not only the sadness and horrors of the 
war (which the crusaders were just about to renew) but also the close 
relationship between the elector and the Bohemian capital as well «$■ 
the Bohemian king. The Praguers, in their answer, acknowledged 
Frederick^ warm feelings for the city, but also declared that speciFic 
proposals for peace had to be submitted to the estates of the realm. 

The whole procedure- an urgent call for peace at the moment of 
starting a massive Invasion -is h of course, strange, though not unique. 
]t can hardly be doubted that some prominent men among the more 
uonservfltive Hussites would have been willing to make very far- 
reaching concessions-indeed, almost any snort of surrendering their 
insistence upon access to the chalice for laymen. These men had 
supported prince Korybut in the months preceding the events of the 
Previous April* and their political goals had not radically changed as a 
result of KuTybut'* fall and imprisonment. But it was surely a 
mistake to assume tbat they would become more amenable under the 
threat of imminent invasion, On the contrary past experience 
showed that the considerable internal differences t occasionally even 
amounting to civil war, temporarily Tost their power as soon as 
foreign attacks^ especially those taking the form of crusades- and 
thereby exposing the country to German and Hungarian armies, 
threatened the very existence of Hussite Bohemia. This h indeed, 
would also be the result of the J 427 invasion. There was, as always, a 
measure of cooperation between the established royaifets, such as the 
Pilsen "Landfricden," and the crusaders^ and a few Hussites want 
over to the Catholic side, but the majority even of the more con- 
servative Hussites did nothing to support the enemy, and the most 
important units- the brotherhoods and the city of Prague- werp 
sufficiently willing and well prepared to stand up to the crusaders. 
They may not have expected that their task would be quite so 
easy. 75 

Of tlie four great armies that were supposed to invade Bohemia in 
July 1427 from the north, die nurthwe&t, the snuthwes-t, and the 
south, only two ever appeared n and they were weaker tlutn had been 
expected. 79 One, led by Otto h aTchibishop-elcctor of Trier, with 
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additions from the dukes of Bavaria and from Franconkn and 
Swabian cities, crossed the mountains near the still-royalist border 
city of Tachov and moved eastward toward Stf ibro h a town that had 
been part of the Pilsen "Landfrieden" but had been conquered, with 
very little resistance, by Taborite troops in September 142G, W This 
town, midway between Tachov and Pilsen on the old highway 
leading from Nuremberg to Prague, bad considerable strategic value 
for die Hussites, since their capture of it established them in the rear 
of the forces of Pilsen and the Pilsen h< Landfrieden." Some of the 
leaders of the allied cr usaders, witb Otto at the head, considered that 
a quick reconquer of Stfibro would be valuable, and hence decided 
to concentrate their fortes first upon the siege of this small but 
strategically important place. This decision was made h however, with- 
out the knowledge of Frederick of Brandenburg and youna Frederick 
(U) of Saxony (the Savon elector was ill, but his son and early 
successor by the same name took over in his father's place J. The siege 
took along time, and so gave the "heretics/ 1 an excellent opportunity 
for the preparation of their counter-measures. 

Frederick of Brandenburg was highly dissatisfied with this strategic 
decision made without his agreement, and with the consequent delay 
in marchhig in the direction of Prague. He sent most of his troops 
and those of Saxony to Stfibno but himself went to Tachov, claiming 
illness. Meanwhile, apparently^ little was done to compel the early 
surrender of Stfibro. The crusaders, had a rather large number of siege- 
guns at (heir disposal* but seem to have made very inadequate use of 
them. 51 And word soon reached the crusaders that a Hussite army 
was approaching. 

Wliat followed was an extraordinary combination of confusion, 
disorganization, cowardice, and stupidity in the arrangements, made 
by the leaders of the crusade. A trustworthy H though in some details 
not quite unprejudiced h report was presented to king Sigismund by 
Frederick of Brandenburg* who should have been the supreme leader 
but had not really played this role, largely because he was aware of 
the difficulties, and hence had not taken steps similar to those which 
had helped prevent any major catastrophe during tlie 1422 crusade. 
Frederick^ letter, sent from Pla&senburg, his castle at the westem- 
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most point in his Franconian principality of Bayreuth, was dated 
August 24, rather late after the painful events which had begun on 
the 3rd or 4th and concluded on the 14th of that month," 

In his report Frederick described the first stages of the invasion and 
strongly criticized the decision to besiege Stfibm. He then explained 
that, having reluctantly joined the anthem army, he had fallen ill 
and had to seek help from the physicians at Tachov. Meanwhife a 
reconnaisance force of cavalry had reported on August 2 that the 
Hussite army was approaching in great strengtli, This led the German 
princes to move the siege artillery away from the vicinity of Stfrbro 
to a hill in the neighborhood where the crusaders would he better 
positioned to resist the expected Czech attack. A second OFder, to 
bum the tents, of the previous, encampment, seems to indicate that a 
degree of panic had already infected the commanders, but according 
to Frederick's letter it was this step that caused the panic reaction; 
"In view of such conflagration, 11 he writes, "a misunderstanding 
arose among the common people and (he wagon drivers, so that part 
of them drove hither and thither and struck at one another and thus 
the army got as far as Tachov, where I and the cardinal of England 
were staying and we were much shocked, as is easy to understand- 
Thus nil those of us in command and the cardinal got together to 
consult, and decided to move up to a mountain near Tachov and 
from there to approach the enemy. When we therefore [on the 
following morning, August 4- J went up to the mountain and looked 
for our troops, many of the people had left during the preceding 
night, rid ijig on horseback or walking or driving on those wagons that 
should have been used to construct a Wageuburg I wagon fortress] , as 
had been planned and ordered; and so m#ny hjul left and the army 
had become so small that the advice *m jsiver to the cardinal and the 
Other princes by most of those present that no attempt ought to he 
made to engage the enemy without a Wagenbarg. " 

it seems from our other sources^ that at least two of the leaders 
disagreed; cardinal Henry Beaufort and young Frederick, the son of 
the elector of Saitcmy. Both wanted, even with the totally inadet|jate 
forces still at their disposal, to mount an active resistance against the 
Hussites. Both offered to fight in the first row of warriors, and could 
only with some effort on the part of more enperienced men, among 
them almost certainly Frederick of Brandenburg, be dissuaded from 
what would at this stage have been a totally hopeless enterprise. 
Nevertheless the cardinal, believing deeply in the righteousness of the 
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crusade and desperate in the face of defeat, tried to save his cause by 
displaying the papal banner. As none of the former leaders was 
willing to renew the enterprise without much of an army, the cardinal 
derided to pass the banner on to John, the young palsgrave of 
Neumarkt, but this gesture had no influence upon the ensuing events, 
as the palaprave could not collect even a small army. Nor is there any 
reason to assume— as Frederick of Brandenburg claimed toward the end 
of his report to the king 84 - that the chances of this crusade for success- 
would have been much better if only <l der CardinaE von Ertgeltartt" hud 
arrived sooner at the main theater of war. 

In fact tlie slaughter of (lie crusader? had Just be^un at the time 
when the German armies started their headlong flight from the 
region around Tachov across the mountain forests of Bohemians 
western border to the safer region of the Upper Palatinate, The losses 
that tlie crusaders suffered during their hasty retreat remain un- 
known. The only source which attempts an estimate, the Augsburg 
chronicJe h as presents the obviously impossible figure of 100,000 
dead, All we can guess is that the losses, both in men and in materiel,, 
were heavy, until their flight had taken the crusading troops ovef 
into Germany. 

There was no further pursuit beyond thr bonder on the part of (he 

Hussites. Their army, led again by Prokop but including also, in 
addition ta the Taboriie troops, those of the Grebites (sinoe £i£ka,'s 
dealh called "Orphans 1 ') and of Prague, found a more immediately 
challenging object to attack: the strong border city and fortress of 
Tachov. It had seemed unconquerable, since it had, six years earlier, 
successfully resisted even the great £iika, who had conquered so 
marly towns.* 6 Now, apart from its largely German and esctusivcly 
Catholic population it had been strengthened by a number of 
crusaders, who may have felt safer there than in continued flight 
westward h or have stayed there with the purpose of resisting the 
enemy. The Hussites acted more effectively than tlie German army 
had only a few days earlier when they besieged StFibro. Prokop used 
not only siege artillery but also incendiary missiles, and ordered his 
forces to dig holes in the base of the walls. 57 After less than a week 
the city's defenses collapsed. Urgent Calls for help. Sent to Frederick 
of Brandenburg (then at Wunsiedcl near Bay rr nth) and to other 
princes, either were ignored or arrived too late.™ Three days after 
8*. r/JL h ]>J«. 
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the city's fall, on August 14 (1427), the Hussite also gained the 
strong castle with its recently reinforced garrison. 

With the conquest ofTacho*, the second-strongest royalist position 
in western Bohemia— after Pilsen— had fallen, This region hatl been a 
convenient base for crusading invasions from the western border 
toward the center of Bohemia. Apart from Sigismund's personal 
invasions, from Hungary via Moravia in 1420 and 1421, and some 
other invasions from Silesia and Saxony, all the main crusading 
forces had advanced from Franconta into the western territories of 
Bohemia, Tachor* in its central position between Cheb in the north 
and Domailice hi the south, had been considered a particularly 
valuable point of operation for any furtheT crusade* and also for the 
minor military enterprises called "daily war" in which the Catholic 
circles, of the Pilscn ''Undfrieden" liad often engaged. Thenceforth 
tliis base was. lost, and Hussite Bohemia had correspondingly gained - 
Its leaders did not, at this time h consider an invasion of Germany, 
even though German fear of such an attack was. growing, especially in 
the most exposed cities of FrancomaT Some Silcsian forces which 
hud heen intended to strengthen the crusade by an invasion of 
northwestern Bohemia halted as soon as they were informed of the 
fate of Tachov, 90 

To the Hussites, or at least to the more delermined among them, 
the victory gave tremendous satisfaction, evtri though a somewhat 
half-hearted attempt at attacking Pilsen did not succeed. * ] On the 
other side then; was a small but not insignificant clique whjvh had, in 
cooperation with prince Korybut and probably also with Frederick 
of Brandenburg, worked for an arrangement going far toward capitu- 
lation. H1 them, of course, the fate of the crusade was anything 
but happy* but they hoped that a sudden coup in Prague might 
change the whole situation and might also free Korybuh The result- 
ing enterprise was led by two prominent Utraquifit leaders, Hynek of 
Kolstein and John Sm tricky t and was supported by two old Czech 
servants of kiH £ Sigismund, John MSstecky of Opofno and Puta of 
Castoiovioe. Their attack, however, proved a total failure when their 
limited force, some six hundred horse, reached the center of Prague 
and tried to gain the support of the people with the slogan "holy 
peace.*' The masses of the Utraquist people, largely under the influ- 
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ence vf John Rokycana* the successor as theological leader of Ja- 
cobcllus ofStribro h H stood unanimously against the invaders, whom 
they considered traitors, Some of them,, including Hynefc of Kolstein, 
were killed, others Em prisoned. But so as to fores tail similar develop- 
ments in the future> Korybut was released from his imprisonment in 
the justified expectation that he would leave Bohemia and return to 
Poland. There he maintained, despite his imprisonment, his generally 
favorable attitude toward the Hussites- 

The defeat of the conservative party among the. Hussites, with their 
Strong bast among members of the high nobility as well as among the 
less radical Hussite masters at the University, had a liberating effect 
upon the whole foreign and military policy of the standard-bearers of 
the revolution. Tliis was true especially of the two strong brother- 
hoods-the Tauorites under ProJtop the Great And the "Orphans" 
under another ProkOp 3 "the ShOrt"-but also Of the nudority of the 
people in the New Town of Prague. The main Jeader of this coalition, 
Prokop the Great, had, as mentioned before, already tried to capi- 
talize on the great victory of tisti in 1426 by an invasion of Saxony. 
Tlie purely defensive strategy which had been ordained at the begin- 
ning of the war by the masters of the University was finally aban- 
doned in I427 s and offensives Into enemy territory now became a 
systematic polity. Tlie reasons were obvious; in spite of the long 
series Of victories over the invading armies of the crusaders the 
country of Bohemia had suffered grave damage. The enemies, wheth- 
er crusaders or other invaders from Hungary, Austria, Saxony, or 
Silesia, had always done their worst to destroy houses and fields, 
villages and small towns, had killed Czechs, often with little regard to 
their rehgjon, age, or sex, and had thereby also reduced the number 
of productive hands. Otfwsionally , too, destruction resulted from 
internal strife between Hussites and Catholics or even between more 
conservative and more radical TlUSsites, Therefore it seemed to be 
most urgent to shift the theater of war from the suffcrinK Jands of 
Bohemia to those of her hostile neighbors. 

The Hussite leaders could well assume that the morale of their 
enemies would decline when the latter had to fight on their own soil. 
As long as the crusaders could decide when, where, and how the war 
should be conducted there would not be any great pressure toward 
serious consideration of compromise and peace: even though the first 
few crusades had been utter failures, it was stilt possible to claim that 
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the defeats represented a divine- punishment which would sooner or 
later, with God's help, turn into victory. If, however^ as the Hussites 
could hope* future battles could he won in the countries of the 
enemy, the impression upon their inhabitants would be infinitely 
greater After so many years of military success the Hussite claim 
th&t God had been and jremained on their side could no longer be 
considered an empty boast- What was even more dangerous in the 
eyes of the church and the German princes was that with Creth 
armies marching almost at will through the countries surrounding 
Bohemia, the "heretical poison" might infect some of the masses of 
the people in Germany and elsewhere. AJ] these considerations 
strengthened the determination, especially of the mure active broth- 
erhoods, to mount a steady sequence of campaigns into the neighbor- 
ing lands. They would, of course, not use the term "emsade" for 
these enterprises. Instead they called them "spatiile jizdy 11 (some- 
thing like "beautiful, noble rides" ).** In the eyes of the neighbors 
who until recently had felt quite safe these rides were any tiling but 
beautiful. The usual defeat of the Catholics, and especially the vast 
destruction wrought by the Hussite armies, resulted in a bitter 
reaction on the part of the victims. There was. of course, hatred for 
the "heretics," hut also a considerable degree of disappointment and 
of accusations against those who presumably had the responsibility 
for providing protection. to These attacks were directed against many 
of the rulers, from Sigfemund down to the various temporal and 
ecclesiastical princes. But tEie relationship between the king and the 
princes was had enough to lead to mutual accusations of secret 
cooperation with the "heretics." Sigismund himself was, in ]427 and 
the spring of 1428, engaged in a Struggle with the Turks over 
northern Serbia. He seemed, for a short time, to be successful in 
establishing a strong fortress near the Dauubian port city of Golu- 
bats, where however in late May 142S he suffered one of his worst 
defeats h barely escaping with his life and forfeiting Hungary's strong 
claim to suzerainty over Serbia. 9 * 

In this situation the king seemed to have very nearly forgotten the 
urgent problems of Bohemia and the empire. It was by no means the 
Hussite movement alone with which he would have to deal. Just 
when the Holy Roman empire was for the first time exposed to 
dangerous Hussite attack s, the realm was also the theater of a 
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number of grim civil wars. 9 '' There was a repeated bloody struggle 
between palsgrave Louis of Wiuelsbiicri and margrave Bernard of 
Baden, In which duke Charles of Lorraine and a number of cities- 
Strassburg, Basel, Freiburg, and others- were also involved. Another 
war was being wait*! between archbishop Conrad of Mainz and 
landgrave Louis of Hesse; archbishop Dietrich of Cologne, bishop 
John of Wilnburg,, and prince-abbot John of Fulda, as well as a 
number of lay princes, were drawn into this struggle. Margrave- 
elector Frederick of Brandenburg— siil J trying to maintain his close 
friendship with Poland and at the same time under continuous 
pressure from the holy sec -had had, up to the summer of 1427 1 
difficulty in defending the Brandenburg province called Ockermark 
against attacks by the dukes of Mecklenburg and Fomerania, though 
eventually he maintained his position. 

Perhaps of even more significance were the rcbcllkms in * consider- 
able number of German cities. It is especially noteworthy that the 
majority of these cities were the scats of bishops an J archbishops, 
such as Mainz, Co]ogne 1 Magd!eburg„ Speyer t Strassburg, Constance, 
Wurzhurg, and Bamberg, or, in the case of tirfurt, a city dependent 
On the archbishop of Main*. While in some of them the rebellions 
wcrc h as En earlier times, directed mainly against the patricians, the 
majority displayed a special hatred for the clergy and above all for 
the bishops h some of whom had been the allies of the patrician 
families. It is not easy to decide to what extent these developments 
reflect a direct influence from the Hussites, with their antagonism 
against Leading clerical figures such as the newly promoted cardinal 
John "the Iron" of Olomouc. In some regions where the Hussite 
armies had not only begun to invade repeatedly but had also tried to 
establish contacts with the local population- as was, for instance, 
true in Some corners Of Silesia- tliere is Little doubt that there had 
been some direct influence, ^ There were also attempts at broad- 
casting leaflets over territories cjuitc distant from Bohemia. In any 
case the worry that such an influence might spread contributed to a. 
changed attitude on the part of those who until recently had taken it 
for granted that the only proper policy was to destroy tlie ' 'heresy >n — 
and the ^heretics"- by force. This was true also in the case of 
Sigismund, who wanted at least a prolonged truce which would 
enable him to go to Rome to be crowned emperor. A measure of 
willingness toward compromise coutd also be found on the other 
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side, including the most powerful leader of Hussite militancy, Prokop 
the Great, One hope whs, on hoth sides, the expectation of a new 
church, council. 

Some feelers from the side of the king were answered hy a positive 
reaction at a diet called early in January \429 to Cesfcy' (Jrod. The 
result was that the Hussite leaders, including Pick op, accepted Sigia- 
mund's invitation to meet hitn and some of the German princes, at 
Bratislava (Pressburg) in western Hungary. The very fact of such a 
meeting seemed remarkable— it could hardly haw been imaginable as 
lung as John iiika still led the Hussite armies. Prokop, though 
probably just as determined to fight for the basic ideas of Hussitism 
as long as necessary, was. less rigid in his tactics.* 9 He was cautious 
enough, however, to demand, in addition to a normal safe-conduct, 
some very high-ranking hostages, including two Silesian princes. The 
Hussite representatives arrived, accompanied by a strong retinue with 
two hundred horse, on April 3, led hy Prokop the Great as leader of 
the Taborites h Peter Payne {"Master English* 1 ) as speaker for the. 
brotherhood of "Orphans," and lord Menhart of Hradec as represen- 
tative of the less radical Hussites, especially in Prague; Menhart 
appears to have been used by both sides as a yo-between. Among the 
Catholics there were cardinal John of Olomouc, long the most LL iron* h 
among, the Ciech Orthodox clergy, lord Ulrich of Rosenberg, Sigis- 
mund*5 most faithful and powerful Czech noble, and a considerable 
number of German princes (including Albert of Austria), Hungarian 
and German ecclesiastical princes and ndbles, and representatives of 
universities, among them four doctors of Paris and one or two from 
Vienna, 

Tbe king had just returned from a short visit to Poland, where he 
had [ried, with some temporary success, to split Vitold of Lithuania 
from his cousin Vladislav by offering the grand duke a royal 
crown. 1C/a If this had succeeded it would indeed have Led to a 
considerable weakening of Poland, the only potential ally (at least 
temporarily) of the Hussite Cledls, This, of course t was one Of 
Sigismund's aims, but old Vitold was to die before the promised 
crown eouid be put on his head. 

Back in Bratislava the negotiations began on April 4 (1423). The 
discussion started with a speech by the king, who tried to convince 
the Hussite representatives that they were in deep enntr-a claim 
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which the Hussites naturally refund fo admit- cuid that cons*cjjenUy 
they should be willing to be taught in the true faith. This would be 
done best by the prie&ts and teachers expected at the intpenclinj! 
Council of Basel. Until then Sijdsmund urged a complete truce on 
both sides, and the return of estates taken over by the Hussites 
during Che war. After a largely negative short answer on the part of 
Prokop, the main speech on the side of the Hussites was delivered by 
Peter Payne, the former Lollard who had often undertaken impor- 
tant diplomatic rnis&ions for the Hussite cause. 101 He tried to 
convince the kin^ and his Catholic associates that it was quite 
possible for them to follow the. truth of God and still to accept the 
demands of the Hussites for a far-reaching reform, a step which 
would make Sigisrnund fully acceptable to the Hussites as ruler of 
Bohemia. The apeeeh,. teeming with quotations from the bible, was, 
of course, far too doctrinaire a presentation of the Hussite position 
to be acceptable to the king, Sigismund's immediate reaction seems 
to have been utterly negative, to judge from letters; which he wrote 
to some of the Leading Gejman princes right after the meeting: since 
the negotiations had heen totally unsuccessful a new crusade must 
immediately be prepared, with all strength, for that very summer. IWL 

In fact, plans for the supposed great invasion of Bohemia did not 
get beyond rather vague discussion. The king had, it seems, not 
completely written off the possibility of a rapprochement based on 
the forthcoming ecumenical council. WitEiout it his chances of regain- 
ins ttse throne of Bohemia seemed hopeless, and even his position as 
ruler of trie Holy Roman empire would be steadily weakened, unless 
he could obtain the Roman imperial coronation in the near future. 
But he also had to counteract the constantly increashig rumors that 
he wis ready meekly to accept the Hussite "heresy," It was a 
difficult position, but Sujismund was. ahrtwd enough to play the 
game. 

At this stage the problem, quite apart from defending his prestige 
as a good, orthodox protector of the Roman ohureh h was to devise an 
arrangement which would convince the Hussites mat they would be 
accepted at Basel without too many difficulties, and especially with- 
out abandoning their own religious convictions and rituals- As yet 
the Hussites, and especially Prokop, were quite unwilling to conclude 
the truce which the king had tried to gain ratlier cheaply for the 
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period up to the opening of the council in Basel, But after some 
hesitation the Czech representatives did, at least, agree to present the 
issue to another diet which was to be convened in Prague and to 
illicit Sigismund was invited to send representatives. In fact there 
weie two such, meetings, one at the end of May 1429, on which 
Prokop reported in person to the king, and a second, again in Prague, 
in mJd- August, 10S The outcome was that both brotherhoods, Tabor- 
ites as well as '"Orphans" refused to accept the truce> as did the New 
Town of Prague. The future participation of Hussite Bohemia in the 
Counci] of Ba&et was not completely excluded, but the conditions for 
such participation were still uncertain and in view of what had 
happened to Hus and Jerome of Prague fourteen years earlier at the 
Council of Constance it was obvious that the Hussites would want 
very strict guarantees. 

Meanwhile the military initiative remnined in the hands of the 
brotherhoods under Prokop' * leadership. From the fall of 1 429 
through the early months of 1430 the ''beautiful rides" readied the 
climax of their power. iM The first offensive was directed against 
Saxony-Meissen and Upper as well as Lower Lus&tia. Soon afterward, 
in mid-December, this was followed by the most tremendous of all 
these enterprises: Prokop organized five armies under hi* command, 
the total strength behig reported as 40,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry, 
and 3,000 battle wagons, perhaps the greatest single military force 
that the Hussites had assembled during the whole long war. A^ain the 
first target was the territory of Saxony-Meissen, and even though 
Frederick II of SaKOriy, with support from other princes h mobilized a 
still larger army, the One collision , near Grim ma, ended as usual with 
the flight of the defender^ Avoiding the strongest cities but conquer- 
ing a number of smaller towns, the offensive turned toward Leipzig, 
where Frederick ordered the burning of a I! the suburbs. In many 
cases the towns occupied were found to be empty of men, since the 
Germans had long since realised that the Hussite were careful not to 
harm women and children. From the region of Leipzig the Czech 
army made a. sharp turn south, conquering Attenburg and Plauen and 
then classing over into Franconia, attacking the Bayieuth lands of 
the Hohenzollerns and of the bishopric of Bamberg, and threalening 
the neighboring Upper Palatinate, Returning from the meeting at 
Bratislava to deal with this terrific attack, Frederick of Brandenburg 
tried to mount an effective defense, but it was already too late T and 
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the two important towns in his possession, Kulmbath ami Bavrcuth, 
were conquered without much resistance. The nest target was Bam- 
berg, whose bishop Frederick had left the city with a] most no- means 
of defense. In fact part of the city's population anticipated the 
expected destruction and plundering by doing it themselves. 

The strong city of Nuremberg now seemed in danger, but before 
the Hussite forces penetrated that far south an unexpected develop- 
ment took place. Frederick of Brandenburg Jearned that at least a 
provisional understanding with the Czechs, was possible. He met on 
February II, I «0 f with the Czech commanders at the castle of 
Beheim stein, three miles from Nuremberg, and there a temporary 
truce was concluded. 1<M it provided that Frederick himself, the city 
of Nuremberg, the palsgrave John, and several other princes would 
pay Che Hussites a total indemnity of over 30,000 guilders, but this 
was secondary to fhe political arrangement, which appeared to be of 
decisive importance. The Hussites were to he invited to A great public 
religious discussion with the leading scholars of (he sis German 
archdioceses, and would have [he right Co present in detail and. in full 
freedom tiie Four Af tides, orally and in writing. They would also 
have llic riant to worship In tlieir way— with communion under both 
kinds-in Nuremberg as well as in die places through which they 
would travel, without trouble and without having an interdict im- 
posed upon those towns. Finally, even if no final understand nig were 
to be achieved, tlie Czech representatives would, under a reliabJe 
safe-conduct, be allowed to return to Bohemia, '** 

It is obvious that these arrangements and promises would not, with 
such far-reaching concessions, commend themselves to the Catholic 
establishment in Rome, in Germany, or at the court of Sigismund. 
The change from a pel icy oT utter* merciless annihilation to a careful 
effort to achieve mutual understanding was too rapid and radical to 
be acceptable. True, the promise of concessions had been the only 
way to avoid a dreadful catastrophe, and this was emphasized In all 
the many letters sent out by Frederick, especially through the city 
council of Nuremberg. 107 On the other hand, none of these letters 
outlined frankly die decisive concessions regarding Czech participa- 
tion in the promised Nuremberg meeting. Frederick had obviously 
exceeded the special authority which the king, in August 142&\ had 
conferred on him: tlie permission to accept the submission of any 
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Hussites who offered their obedience to the church and to Sigis- 
mund, lfla No such intention could, of course, be Assumed on the 
part of the Hussites, especially the more radical ones who had 
directed the outcome of the Prague diets and the military conduct of 
the "beautiful rides." Indeed, Hie. cautious and apologetic letters sent 
out by Frederick indicate that either from the beginning, or at least 
from soon after the negotiations leading to the armistice of Behcim- 
£tein 3 Frederick had doubts as to whether he would he able to carry 
through those far-reaching promises, which had been taken very 
seriously by the Hussite leadership. Ft would, however, be wrong to 
assume that Frederick had meant to deceive the Hussites. The fact 
that he continued to meet the Ciech leaders at their encampments, 
not once but repeatedly. L0S that be made serious preparations for 
the reception of the Hussite delegation in Nuremberg and that he 
energetically enforced the indemnity payments (though these were 
not very large) ] 10 indicates that he meant to do his best, arid his 
Czech enemies never accused him of an attempt to cheat them. 

Even so there was considerable disappointment on both sides, 
resulting in an immediate decision by both to resume the military 
initiative and offensive. The Hussites were already active toward Hie 
end of March ( 1 430), The * l Orphans," under Prokop the SKort, went 
into Moravia and Slovakia h and met a Hungarian army sent out upon 
Sigismund's orders near the city of Tma\&. Though the Czech fosses 
were considerable, those of the enemy were three times as large, l]l 
Of greater significance were the enterprises of the Taborites in 
Silesia.; especially noteworthy smce the Czechs received some strong 
support from Poland- 111 This was largely the result of SigxsmumTs 
attempt mentioned earlier, to split Lithuania from Poland by giving 
grand duke Vitold the crown for a Lithuanian kingship, against the 
energetic protests of king Vladislav Jagiello, Ln consequence the 
Polish king no longer took, as he had sometimes done h Sigismund** 
side against the Hughes. Prince Korybut, in spite of the difficulties 
he had had in Prague,, now helped the Czechs xn Silesia and estab- 
lished a strong military center through the conquest and occupation 
of the city of Gliwicc* while some other important cities, including 
Brzeg, were taken by a combined Czech-Polish army led by the 
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Polish H ussite Dobeslav Puchala. The Hussites, who had experienced 
nothing but grim hatred from the Silesians and especially from the 
{mostly German) cities, now occasionally succeeded in gaining some 
Hlesian adherents, including duke Bolko of Opole„ who fully took 
the side of the Czech reform- An effort to gain the understanding 
and fricrdfthip of the citizens of Namslau> a little east of Breslau> 
appeare to have failed, whereas another town, Bernstadt h accepted 
the Hussite recOrnrnefldations. completely and consequently were, as 
being piously tlcvuted to the truth of God, taken under the full 
protection of the Hussite armies. 1 ^ 

The renewed military successes of the Hussites, the support they 
had recently received from Vladislav, the beginnings of serious 
doubts as to the heretical character Of the Czechs and God's impend- 
ing help against them -all these developments made it clear that a 
decisive change in the attitudes and actions of the Catholic world wn$ 
necessary. Either crusading invasions would now have to be orga- 
nized and carried, out with a far stronger and more decisive effort or 
else reconciliation would have to be tried ; for this the earlier at- 
tempts at Bratislava and, more hopefully > at Beheimstein wouJd 
point the direction, and the expected Conned of Basel would provide 
an opportunity , But this> to succeed, ^ould require a readiness to 
make concessions which only a few princes, especially Frederick of 
Brandenburg,, and cities, such as Nuremberg, were willing to make; 
and pope Martin was implacably opposed, 

The mood (tat spread to some regions far from the Hussite war is 
shown by a remarkable letter sent, it appears, <l To the Bohemian 
Heretics" by Joan of Arc. The Maid of Orleans had at this time (early 
1430) reached the peak of her dramatic career and had recently 
received noble rank from king Charles VIL The letter threatens the 
Bohemian ^heretics" with military destruction if they persist in their 
^terrible blindness." 114 Whether or not Joan of Arc had, at any 
time, seriously coiisideicd acting against flic Huwitcs, she was not to 
have an opportunity to do so. Soon afterward, in late May h she fell 
into the hands, of the Bu rgundians, and one of the most determined 
enemies of thr C^ech "heretics, 11 the cardinal and papal legate Henry 
Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, became one cf Joan'* Jailers when 
the English accused and finally bunted her-as a heretic-in 1431. 

Strong pressure from Rome continued. To be sure that another 
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crusade would be started under the supervision of a trusted prelate, 
Martin V appointed as his legate (he young Julian Ccsarmu ivho 
earlier had served as assistant to the legate Branda and had only 
recently been promoted to cardinal, ] LS In addition, the pope en- 
trusted Oe-simjti with opening the session of the council and direct tng 
it, but this authority was contained in one- letter while another one 
gave Cesarini the right to dissolve the council or transfer it to another 
place> an expression of the pope s s displeasure- with its- very calling. 
Martin V, however, died On February 2u\ 1431. On March \2 the 
Venetian cardinal Gabriel Condulmer was elected and took Lhe name 
Eugeflius IV. Tie new pontiff inherited front his predecessor a strong 
reluctance to permit a council to accomplish the necessary reforms. 
OesarinE retained his position as legate and considered his first duty 
to be the support of the plans for another crusade. Therefore he took 
part in the gre^t Reichstag which had begun at Nuremberg in early 
February and lasted through nearly all of March. ]lt 

Hardly any of the numerous diets of the Holy Roman empire 
during the previous twelve years had boated so magnificent a repre- 
sentation, especially of electors and other princes- It was one of the 
few assemblies to which king Sigisrnund himself found ids way, as 
did some Czech Catholic nobles. Tie general consensus was that this 
time, largely through the efforts of Ceiarini, the crusaders' prepara- 
tions were far greater than ever before and were bound to he 
successful. On paper H indeed, the strength of the crusading army 
appeared most impressive, In for the princes had come to the 
conclusion tii at a concentrated crusading effort should be made, 
although the cities, at one time supported by Sifiismund, preferred 
the "daily war" as the best way to exhaust and defeat the Hussite 
enemy, 

In addition to planning for the fifth crusade itself an attempt was 
made by the king and some of the princes to establish a solid 
"Landfrieden," a domestic peace settlement to make sure that exist- 
ing feuds were eliminated and new ones prevented, thus strengthen- 
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ing the sauries for (he crusade. But the decision of the Reichstag, 
like w many others remained essentially a paper decision, all the 
more so as it was given the limited duration of only twenty 
months. L1 * 

During the later phase of the Nuremberg Reichstag another meet- 
ing had bcyun which meant to improve the situation of Hussite 
Bohemia: a conference with king Vladislav Jaju'ellu of Poland, The 
two West Slav nations had recently drawn closer together almost 
concluding a formal alliance. It seems absurd that Vladislav h himself 
bom a heathen and converted to the Catholic religion only iji his late 
thirties, should have received from Martin V encouragement in deal- 
ing with the Clcch "heretics, >h 119 The pope, indeed, had expressed 
his dislike of Sigjsmurufs scheme of a separate Lithuanian kingdom 
with Vitotd as king. Martin had, by that time h lost most of his 
confidence in the genuine ness of the intentions of the king of the 
Romans to continue the old struggle with the Hussites, Jf Sigismund 
could not be trusted, perhaps, was the papal assumption, Vladislav 
could be more successful in destroying the Hussites by force, a goal 
fully supported by Zhigniev OlesJnickl, the bishop of Cracow, 
Poland's first cardinal and a hijjhiy influential counselor of the king. 
But the pope's letters did not eliminate the possibility mat Vladislav 
might, again more successfully than Sigismund, be able to lead the 
Hussites "back into the arms of holy church." lM1 With that aim 
Vladislav, at prince Korybut's suggestion, declared his readiness to 
receive at his castle in Cracow a number of the leading Hussites f 
including especially Prokop the Great and William Kostka of Postu- 
pice, a man who bad long had close friends in Poland, had taken part 
in the great battle of Grtinuwld, near Tannen berg, in 1410, had been 
Korybut's chief adviser (luring liis regency in 142 2- 1423 and again in 
1 424-1 42 7 T and hjtd played an especially important role in directing 
the policy of the Old Town of Prague. On the Polish side the Hussites 
received their strongest support from u group led by Jo] in Saafraniec, 
the lord chancellor, while bishop Ole^njcki tried, not without suc- 
cess, to limit the readiness of the king to help the Hussites. 111 While 
Vladislav was willing to support the safe-conduct for the Oec-hs if 
they should accept an invitation to the Basel council, he hardly 
deviated from the demand presented at Bratislava by Si^ismund-that 
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ihe Hussites should, in advance, promise to submit to the theological 
decisions vf the council. On the whole, therefrire T the meeting had, En 
spite of a thorough presentation of the Four Articles by Peter Payne, 
less value to the Hussites than they had expected. To submit in 
advance In the decisions of the council was tn any case unthinkable, 
as It would have made it easy to destroy all Hie elements of even the 
least radical demands for reform, and especially the Four Articlcs- 
T*he meeting in Cracow thus ended without any real improve- 
ment. 1 " 

The same was true when the Hussites, clearly eager to end the wars, 
offered to attend another conference with Sigisniund, Hie meeting 
took place in late May this time in Cheb, which, though 

originally a free German city, had been pledged more than a century 
earlier to the crown of Bohemia. 113 Sigismund was accompanied by 
Frederick of Brandenburg, and the Hussites were represented by a 
number of prominent priests and knights (but none of the lords). 
Again the Czechs suggested that all Christian churches h including 
those of the east, be invited, and that the Czechs receive complete 
freedom in presenting their views without being forced to accept the 
council's decision in advance. The king, on his own, might have 
agreed to some of the Hussite demands t since he was eager to gain 
the long-desired and often-postponed imperial crown, and was, as 
king of Hungary,, deeply involved in struggles with Venice. Having 
learned by now that the changes of a military conquest of Bohemia 
were remote, he would probably have been ready to make at least 
some of the concessions which tie had refused at Bratislava. 

At this moment, however, the Council of Basel -from which people 
on both sides had expected progress toward peace- intervened in just 
the opposite direction: to put all possible effort into the next, the 
fifth, the greatest crusade, which would have to achieve what the 
earlier ones had so shamefully failed to. This, above all, was the firm 
conviction of cardinal Cesarini. "Ihe papal legate, who was recon- 
firmed very soon in his position by Eugcnius [V, had left the official 
opening of the council to two of his assistants. He himself, after the 
decisions of Nuremberg which he had influenced so decisively, had 
spent several weeks on an expedition down the Rhine h all the way to 
the Netherlands and had received firm promises of 
participation in (he crusade! not only from the many Rhenish bish- 
ops and archbishops, but even from duke Plulip the Good of Bur- 
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gundy, who, of course, never seriously intended to fulfill his prom- 
ise. ]W Cesarini's feverish activity in the west had prevented him 
from taking part in the meeting at Cheb, but he had sent as leader of 
the Basel delegation [he Dominican John Stoiltovich of Ragvsa 
(Dubrovnik), an active and determined enemy of Hussitism, His 
presence s if nothing else, doomed the Cheb conference to total 
failure. 125 The next step, it was now utterly clear, would be a 
crusade* and the general mood, expressed not only by the Basel 
delegation hut also, it appears, by Sudsmund and Frederick, waft to 
proceed as energetically as possible, At once the Hussites, whose 
main parties-Taborites, ''Orphans," and the more conservative 
Prague masters, led by John Rokycana-had only recently been in- 
voKcd in rather harshly antagonistic religious discussions, LM began 
to prepare for the expected invasion. 

The center for the mobilisation of the crusade was again Nurem- 
berg, with the same solemn ceremonies used on June 23, 143 l h as 
had been employed in the same city and die same church (St. 
Sebaldus) in 1422, except that the papal legate then had been 
Cesarini's friend and mentor cardinal Branda. Ajjain Frederick of 
Brandenburg was appointed commander-in-chief by Sigismund, who 
had promised to participate in the crusade but had changed his mind, 
supposedly because he had had a painful accident 117 The appoint- 
ment of Frederick 115 was similar to earlier ones but gave him a still 
stronger position as the only command cr-in-chicf h which had not in 
fact been the case in 1427, as well as more freedom to negotiate with 
the enemy. It is not likely that he undertook the task with great 
pleasure, but it was hardly possible for him to refuse. He must have 
[lad some serious misgivings when lie found that the participation of 
the German princes as well as the cities would be by no means as 
extensive as had been assumed during the later phase of the spring 
meeting of the Reichstag; at Nuremberg. 

If Frederick began, to look at the whole enterprise with little 
enthusiasm, the same was not true for the cardinal-legate Ccsarink 
But even he was shocked when at the last moment he was informed 
that the firmly promised army of duke Philip of Burgundy was not 
available, and that palsgrave Louis of Wittelsbach also had his army 
engaged in other fields. Nevertheless he managed to convince himself 
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and same others that the crusading army was adequate to achieve 
with the help of God -the final cleansing from the country of the 
sickness of heresy. He also, to do his utmost, wrote letters to those 
prjtioes and cities whom he considered tardy h claiming that most of 
(he others had followed his urging so that now huge armies were 
marching east and would soon cross the Bohemian borders. lw 

In fact t by mid-July nf 1431 the main contingents of the crusaders 
from western and centra] Germany had passed Nuremberg on the 
way to Wcidcn or to one or two other places near the Bohemian 
border. iX> Anions tlie main princely troops there were those of the 
electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, of the archbishop-electors of 
Mainz and Cologne, and of count Louis of Wlirttem berg, as well as of 
some of llae greater cities such as Frankfurt, Nuremberg, Basel, 
Strassburg, Cologne, Aachen, and some of the Swabian towns. Some 
wliit farther south, but intended to maintain contact with these 
troops, were t lie Bavarian dukes with considerable forces. This army 
was directly under Frederick of Brandenburg's command and was 
accompanied by the Jegatc; it was meant to attack Bohemia from the 
west. There were twd other army groups, one, consisting mainly of 
the Siiesians and Lusatiaus, coming from the north, and a second „ 
stronger, based on Austria and commanded by duke Albert, Sigjs- 
mund's son-in-law. Altogether, therefore, the forces of the crusaders 
were not insignificant, tliough the often accepted figure of 40,000 
cavalry and 90,000 infantry is probably exflggerated. 131 AH these 
armies, put in motion with reasonable coordination, would probably 
have been at least as strong as any of the earlier crusades. In one 
respect the planning of the fifth crusade seems to have been better 
tlian that of the earlier ones: for the first time the strategy of the 
crusaders appeanul to be coordinated, with the three principal units 
supposedly attacking from west, north, and southeast simultane- 
ously. 131 in earlier attempts this had never been accomplished, 
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especially in the case of the 1421 crusadc h when SigismiJnd' , s Strong 
invasion from the southeast had started only after the western forces 
had been driven out by the Hussites, This time hopes were strength- 
ened when it was learned that the Hussite armies, apparently some- 
what frightened, had pulled back from the border regions to the- 
center of Bohemia and were thereby giving the invaders more free- 
dom of movement. In the event, the Hussite strategy turned out to 
be higlily effective. 

Shortly before the trusaders crossed Bohemia 1 s border the two 
sides exchanged, as it were* manifestoes trying to explain their 
positions. The first , date d July 21, 1431, came from the Hussi txs , 1 3 J 
who tried, by referring to their meetings at Bratislava, Bchcimstein, 
and Cheb, to prove that they had done their best to achieve under- 
standing. They would do so again, but would not submit themselves 
to one-sided and arbitrary decisions on the part of the bishops and 
prelates at Basel, men who h it was claimed, all had reason to subject 
themselves to those badly needed reforms that had been formulated 
by the Four Articles of Prague, rf the attempt were to be made again 
to subject the Czech people to the old ways by force, they would 
know how to defend themselves, This declaration sounds almost like 
an answer to a manifesto directed to the wboJe population of the 
kingdom of Bohemia by cardinal Cesarini which, however t was sent 
out only on July 26 from Weiden, just before crossing into Bo- 
hemia. 1 * 4 The Jcgatc's statements sound quite devoted to the hope 
of a return of the Czech kingdom to the old, great cbufch of Christ, 
Repeatedly he emphasized the readiness of the crusaders to embrace 
all those that would rejoin the church of Rome, promising that no 
harm woucd ever be done to those who belonged or returned to the 
loving mother church. Tie reasoning presented by Cesarini, though 
impressivety styled and probably quite honestly meant, contained 
few if any new arguments and certainly none *hich could convince 
the Hussites, One, indeed, of" the legate's assurances proved immedi- 
ately to be utterly wrong- the assurance that the crusading army was 
coming not to do any damage to the people of Bohemia but to bring 
peace and happiness. The early phases of the crusading campaign 
proved the exact opposite. 
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The crusaders, who had concentrated their forces in and around 
Wejden, crossed the mountain forests into Bohemia on August 1 and 
seemed to he headed for Pilsen, which would have given them a 
strong base for further penetration in the direction vf Prague and. the 
center of Bohemia, The first town of significant*: in their way was 
Tachov, which the Hussites had taken near the end of the 1427 
crusade, and which since then had remained an important Hussite 
fortress near the border. The legate suggested that the place should 
be surprised by a sudden onslaught, but the army commanders, 
probably including Frederick of Brandenburg, decided against this, 
arguing tliat the troops had to have a day of rest. The result was that 
the next day the town appeared well prepared for defense against the 
crusaders. Immediate assault, therefore , seemed out of the ques- 
tion, l3J but the commanders of the crusading troops hoped in the 
end to gain the city by besieging it. Hence a large part of the army 
remained for about a week in the same neighborhood, with only 
relatively short marches undertaken by smaller units, mostly in a 
northeasterly direction, as far as Tepla and EeEdruIiee. Their main 
purpose, as no enemy armies were as yet visible, was to burn and 
destroy as many places as possible and kill their Oeeh inhabitants. Ln 
the town of Brod not a stone was left standi ng, and all the inhabi- 
tants were killed. i some two hundred villages in the same region 
between the border and Pttscn suffered, similarly. This reckless de- 
struction and mass killing, often done without regard to the religious 
beliefs of the people involved, was surely the exact opposite of what 
cardinal Cesarini had promised, but even If lie had wanted to prevent 
or limit these activities, he would have had no effective influence 
upon the masse* of the crusaders. After ah\ their attitude, inflamed 
by the Roman propaganda, had been characteristic from the begin- 
ning of the Hussite wars, as is fully confirm ed by German Catholic 
sources, 136 

While the crusaders gained little or no profit by keeping the bulk of 
the western army near Tachov, it is not clear why after a lost week 
the army began to move— first, it seems, eastward via Kl^rnby in the 
direction of PilseUj and then rather suddenly taking a sharp turn in a 
southerly direction, passing HorSovsity' Tyn and then stopping before 
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the gates of Domazlice. This town had, almost alone in the western 
border region, early joined the active Hussite cities belonging to the 
Taborite brotherhood, arid had been especially loyal to John 
iizka; 1 " it was certainly a stronger bulwark of Hussitisscn thin 
Tachov. At the same time, by staying so dose to the western border, 
the crusadens tost any chance of joining up with the other two strong 
armies., the Silesian-Lusatian in the northeast and the Austrian in the 
southeast; it began to he clear that the planned cooperation of the 
three main army groups would not materialize. Perhaps it was under- 
standable that the Lusatian troops tried to regain the dty of Lbbau, 
as we]l as some other places which the Hussites had gained in a short 
but effective offensive during May, Indeed, the Lusatians, perhaps 
because they (and the Silesians) fought on their own soil, were the 
only crusaders who had any success. 13S 

Of far greater significance were the activities of duke Albert with 
his Austrian forces, This army was probably betler organized than 
any of the others, and until quite recently the duke had given reason 
to his allies in the west to expect that he would join them soon. In 
fact he made not a single move in this direction. Instead of marching 
toward the northwest he Ted hi& troops -some 14,000 men-nortlieast 
into the eastern part of Mora via. The purpose is rather obvious; while 
he had a not Unjustified doubt as to the efficacy of the crusading 
armies now in the west, his foremost interest was not so much the 
general destruction of heresy, although he was art orthodox Catholic. 
Rather, he wanted to use this opportunity to strengthen his position 
in Moravia, which his father-in-law h as king of Bohemia and of the 
Romans, had given him in 1423 by enfeoffing him as margrave of 
Moravia a very substantial Increase in his possessions. This position, 
of course, had never been acknowledged by the Hussite Czechs, and 
various parts of the country had changed hands several times. The 
leading citics h however-especially Otomouc as the residence of cardi- 
nal John "the iron," as well hs Hrnp, j£nojmo, and Jihlava, all 
inhabited predominantly by Germans-had accepted the Hapsburg 
prince. Now Albert decided to establish his hold more firmly, in the 
expectation that the main Hussite forces, which at otlier times would 
have reacted against him. would be busy in the de Tense of the 
Bohemian west- From Laa n south of the border ids army crossed the 
Dyje (Thaya) river into Moravia, easily took the small town of Kyjov, 
and killed, as a Catholic source claims, most of the defenders. Then, 

137. See his kdei to DoEni£llj». Appsniix IV, in Heymajui, iiffca. p. 4Hi, and pp. 205 
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crossing die Morava river near Kromefi^ tie besieged PJerov south- 
east of Ola menu, but, because Moravian Hussites were approaching, 
soon gave up the siege. The Hussites, however were not strong 
enough tr> deal with him. Besides, some struggles with a Moravian 
Hussite sect called "the temperate- ones," J39 it appears that the 
duke, though these were supposed to be his own subject^ burned 
some five hundred villages (probably an exaggeration), killing most 
of the inhabitants. 1W 

Meanwhile one looks in vain for any reasonable strategy on (lie 
part or (lie main army in western Boliemia. The lack of it, and of 
even minimal discipline anions the crusading soldiery, is somewhat 
astonishing, since the crusading army was numerically much stronger 
than the Hussite army with which the; German leaders, and especially 
Frederick of Brandenburg, had to cope- What were the causes that 
weakened the supreme commander to such an extent? [n 1427, 
during the fourth crusade, lie was subject to severe restrictions from 
other leaders as well as hampered by poor healthy but the 1422 
crusade had at least shown liim to be a man of determination and 
clarity of purpose. In 1431 on the contrary, he seems to have been 
quite unclear as to his goals h and the results were correspondingly 
negative. It appears ohvious thai he liad no confidence at all in the 
possibility of ^ictoiy o^er the ^heretics." 

Hie bulk of Hussite military forces had, in the meantime, been 
assembled in the very center of the country, near the town of 
'Berourt, less than forty miles west of Prague and a little over fifty 
east of Pilsen. It seems that at first, with the news of another great 
crusading army's having invaded Bohemia, at least a few war-weary 
nobles, including some well-known knights who had at earlier times 
firmly fought against king Slgismund and his anti-Hussite policy, 
refused to participate in the defense of the country and its religious 
reform,"" Yet the three main groups, Taborites. "Orphans," and 
Fragvere, could be mobilized fast and effectively under the supreme 
leadership of Prokop the Great. The tola! number of the troops 
under Prokop 's command is sometimes given as 40,000, sometimes as 
55,O0D, with some 3,000 war wagons. 141 Jf the second figure were 

1 39. "tjui MtdJocrca tocbiUuc-" Sne Bzriufalt or Drttianln in Funiti rtntsa Sttietnt- 
tantm. V, fiD4-60S. 

3 40. Ibid., vst dw r^oloiuLrwrt Botitmm History. ks ( - pupx cT cbapu* 48> Kwtelf 
Dvifit, Dmitry mafJtivbtivi MorewstLiho (Brno,. l9*fi) h p. L6&; and T. PieSiita, Man Wann* 
ffii* L61T3,pp- 5fi1-563 and 111*:. 
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correct- which seems a little doubtful then it would certainly have 
to include these Polish troops who had come to help the Czechs. ] " 
Their leader was, as in earlier times, prince Korybut, who had, with 
line, support or the pro-Hussite members of tlie silocfifa (gentry), put 
together an army which supposedly was K,0OQ inen strons. The 
assumption tliat this help was given directly upon the order of 
Vladislav is highly doubtful, 144 but the Polish king, s(i(] angry with 
Sigismund, does not seem to have taken Any direct measures to 
prevent the- support which his nephew gave to the "heretics.." 

H is quite clear that the main Gceeh military effort was, as before, 
made by the brotherhoods, and that the specific Lie Jit belongs to the 
priest-general Prokop the Great. Starting from Beroun on August II 
or 12, ]45 the Czech army went west at £rcat speed, apparently 
bypassing PiJsen to the south, and stopping first for a short rest at 
ChotiW Early on August L4, having ascertained the position of the 
enemy h who had burned some of Hie suburbs of Doma£hce, the 
Czech, army j organized in three corps, approached the crusaders, 
who, astonishingly, liad made few if any preparations for meeting the 
army of the " here ties." Above all, no attempt had been made to 
employ the rich supply of war wagons which, if properly used, could 
have created a very strong mobile fortress."* in fact these instru- 
ments of technical progress in the history of late medieval war h which 
had helped the armies of £iSka and Prokop so much, functioned in 
the bands of the crusaders almost as impediments. 

Meanwhile the only at all substantial effort made by the crusaders 
waj the attempt to conquer I>omid]icc. Hie suburbs had been 
burned down 4 and according to some sources the besieger^ had tried 
to persuade the defenders to surrender-a suggestion wliich was not 
accepted, since the Hussite army was not far away. The whole siege 
can, in any case, not have lasted Ions, probably not more than three 
Or four days, w 

Early on August 1 4 ( 143 1 ) the Hussite army, organized in its three. 
dmsions 1 moved on Trom Chotlsov", went southwest via Stod> by- 
passed in its main body HorSovsky Tyn to the east, and then marched 

1 4 3. Sst t lor [fie bsctgcoiirwl, J. MucGrtk, «L, &fi a FoSqw r mmlofti r pp. ] 3 7 [T. 
144. Altmann, Wmdncizf, p, 3 IT. 

[4S. Set ihe "Old AnnaliilC r„$, Stan* ttiopiiy tartJ ; rj&ijptsu Wlfovntcktliti. *J 
SiftMK and KaJit. pp. lOO-Lfll. and Arctov fesk?. Vl t 424. 

146. Tlw war-wapjns *ml IhrLr haruLLIt^. «l&lrt»l]y invented and ured by Jlika, had !>>■ 
tMe llirtt c£a»J lo b* □ new w i£Grsi WCaUufl. and imasLwinllj- their uk hp [he (nctfllsi oJT 
HwsidcHm Ja crJLjfliaiiiEd . Sec, for. Mflmple, Slfluiiwid^ fetter (rj Ulridi of Rrjsrrbece in 
Archie &tkf, r.. 33. 

J 41. tutol.SuiftAi ta&Ivce, II, 3 1 a,, J wt 45. 



almost directly south, 14,1 getting close to the old, strong castle of 
Ryimberk (Riesenberg), quite near to DomaSlite. Presumably Fred- 
erick had sent out reconnaissance patrols who varied him before Hit 
Hussites arrived near enough to be seen or heard, lie ordered the 
forces which were directly under his command (especially the Bran- 
denburg troops) to establish a defensive position on a hill, near the 
road from Dornailice to Kdynt. While the main body of war wagons 
had, it seems, been put up on the bill for defense against Hussite 
attack, he had ordered other wagons, used mostly for supply pur- 
poses, to be placed behind the war wagons, probably to protect and 
save them in ease a retreat should be necessary. **' This information, 
however, did not reach the neighboring army groups, nor their 
commanderB f among them Frederick II of Sasony and cardinal-legate 
Cesarini r who, at the head of some Italian troops, had taken his own 
position with the Saxon army. 

The Czech forces, it is generally assumed, attacked with their 
famous song "Ye who are the warriors of Cod," 156 a song which 
had encouraged the Hussites and frightened their enemies more than 
once before. The details of the ensuing battle are not altogether 
clear. It is, however, obvious tiiat the general mood among the 
masses of trtisaders was almost from the beginning totally defeatist 
as soon as they had to deal with a strong 1 well-organized army 
instead of the helpless peasants who so far had been their victims. JiJ 
The sudden movement of the wagons in the direction of the border 
forests was noticed by the Saxnn elector and the papal legate, who 
had climbed another hill to ascertain the military situation. Cardinal 
Cesarini angrily protested, jumping to the erroneous conclusion that 
Frederick of Brandenburg had intended to betray the purpose of the 
crusade (the cardinal did not maintain this painful suspicion). Fred- 
erick apparently tried to maintain discipline, even during the ret rent 
which he must have considered inevitable. But his army, de- 
moralized, had, already begun to dissolve , and a determination to 
escape from atiy fight was steadily growing among the masses. There 

148. Vtbiue\i t Zlnttiittei»*lkti, pp. 148 ff. 

149. See "StaTi Idcpin^ &T£i I." Difo itateMto h ri. Chnrwi, II, 8S, and Hie addition in 
Cfen&ira, 19^5 , pp. 15-16 (also wLuabk far whm Fpllnws). 

150. St* Bairnld, Kvnii 5«r7innrf. Ill, |5l jpul fot>ia(m. The Jest is si™ in U"^ 
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were a few exceptions, the meat impressive being the two hundred 
Italians who had joined the crusade with the papal legate. Near the 
en (ranee into the border forests a lone attempt was made, mainly 
upon the repeated urging of Cesarini, to stop the wild flight by the 
hurried construction of a wagon-fortress, a procedure that the more 
experienced of the German and Austrian soldier? hud begun to learn 
from the Hussites. But the Czech forces were following too closely 
after their enemies, and Soon penetrated the crusaders' position. Of 
the defenders, especially the Italians, hardly anybody escaped aEive, 
white many other; were taken prisoners. L " Cesarini himself escaped 
only with difficulty, having changed his clothes because lie whs in 
danger not only from the "heretics" but even from the crusader^ 
many of whom held him responsible for the terrible disaster. 

After this- episode not the slightest attempt was made to resist the 
frightening enemy. Whereas at first the German troops had tried to 
use wagons for fast travel by keeping to the few existing roads across 
the mountainous forests, a steadily growing number now looked for, 
and sometimes found, forest trails on which they might liave a better 
chance to escape with their lives. The Czech soldiers, having again 
easily defeated a numerically superior army, were in an ecstasy, 
which was further increased when h on seizing all sorts of war mate- 
riel, they also gained large quantities of wine, which they consumed 
that night L " 

The actual losses of Catholic soldiers of the fifth and last crusade 
have never been clearly established, either from Czech or from 
German sources. We cannot even he sure whether the victims were 
numbered in hundreds or m thousands The first reports emerging 
from the nearby German cities, such as Nuremberg, cEauned that the 
loss of life was rather small, and thus did not give the recipients even 
a partial idea of the pitiful collapse of the great crusading army. 
At most there was an admission that much of the war materiel had 
been lost. Somewhat more accurate was a report sent by the council 
of the town of Cheh, expressing deep pessimism, since there was now 

152. See BlT(o£ OP. tti., 11. 91. and (be oilier mincei quoted in hi'. ng(e 1 JS. 
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hardly any chance of eliminating, by military means, the danger that 
the heretics presented to il us poor people. >' LiE 

Anions tliose who had not been present at the great disaster, the 
man with the fewest illusions was probably Sigismund, king of the 
Romans. He had, in the last w^eks before the decisive battle, Still 
received optimistic reports. They game from h among others, his close 
friend arid supporter, lord Ulrich <if Rosenberg, ■** and the king, on 
the last day of July 1431, thanked him warmly for this promising 
(ami in some details quite wrens) information, and ingcd him to give 
support to Frederick of Brandenburg and his forces. He probnbly did 
not consider a miraculous victory completely impossible, but he can 
hardly have expected it to be likely. A few weeks later when, still 
dwelling at Nuremberg and busy preparing for his long journey to 
Rome, he was informed of the events of August H h he wrote two 
remarkable letters, one to Frederick of Brandenburg, the other to 
Ulrich. The former is somewhat difficult to evaluate. ir? There is no 
outspoken reproach to the man who, if anybody, might have been 
held responsible for the defeat. Hie king presents a picture which 
seem* to be the direct echo of a report sent to him by Frederick 
himself, "The army, ni he writes, H 'ss yw know well, has regrettably 
broken off its position Bohemia and has returned home without 
much damage to the people, by the grace of God." The situation, he 
continues, "cannot be simply left as it is. Christianity and the 
neighboring countries [nest to Bohemia] must not be allowed to 
remain total Ey hopeless, nor must the heretics further remain so 
delighted and strengthened." He informs Frederick that he has al- 
ready called a meeting of the Reichstag at Frankfurt for October 16 
with tlie purpose of organizing * "daily war.*' Specifically, he urges 
him to prepare for further possible Invasions by the heretics across 
the forests (of the lands west of Bohemia), a measure which anyhow 
would be very much in the interest of Frederick and his Franconian 
lands if-wliich was doubtful En view of the recent fights in Fran- 
conia-the margrave and his friends could deal effectively with Hus- 
site invaders. 

Two days later Sigismund wrote to Ulrich of Rosenberg. This letter 
seems to express the king's feelings more genuinely. Ulrich appears to 
ha™ given him a much clearer idee of the defeat at Domailite and 
the way in which the German princes And their armies were thrown 

155. Jfrtf. r ll.242. 
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out of Bohemia. ]sa Then; h no claim that the armies had returned 
to Germany nearly undiminished, obviously Hie Czech-royalist mag- 
nate knew better. The king simply expressed" his deep sadness about 
what had happened. He had, he says, discussed tEie whole develop- 
ment with the German princes and the pupal legate, but none of 
them had made it fully clear what had caused the catastrophe, except 
perhaps what Ulrich had already written to him: tliat it was their $im 
which had been punished. This, indeed, had long heen the only 
acceptable explanation for the painfut fact that God, throughout 
those twelve years, had always, withheld his blessings from those who 
had tried to eliminate the "heresy." 

The old expectation- that before Long God would change his mind 
and help the papal parly— was less and less maintained by princes, 
nobles;, and. ever clerics in Germany and elsewhere. Frederick of 
Brandenburg,, a thoughtful man, had been one of the first among 
these skeptics. Now the question why God had withheld Ids. help in 
Five great crusades became a subject of doubl even in the mind of 
cardinal Cesarini. From, what he had seen with his own eyes the 
chances for military successes, even on a modest level, seemed to 
have vanished. On the other hand the Council of Basel, tic began to 
feel, might lead to some solution, and this was now his chief 
responsibility. The council had been opened, with as yet sparse 
participation, yn July 23, 1431, just one week before the crusaders 
had invaded Bohemia, Now, on September 9, the legate himself 
joined the council. His was not an easy task. 

The final chapters of the Hussite wars arc no longer part of the 
history of antf-Hussite crusades in the strict sense. No real attempt 
was made by the Catholics to build another such army, let alone to 
send it into the Bohemian lands; even the "daily war* 1 was tending to 
disappear. Yet the war as such was not quite finished: especially the 
Tube-rites and the "Orphans" continued fighting in neighboring lands, 
after the victory of Durna£Eice- [n Silesia Prokop the Great relieved 
one of the strongest Hussite positions, Niemcza, which had for some 
time been under siege. After that he turned south toward Moravia, 
where the Hussite field armies drove duke Albert of Austria out. For 
some time the rural regions, as well as many of tlie castles belonging 
to Hussite nobility, could be considered Czech dependencies, Yet a 
number of cities, Jiglitty fortified and strengthened with additional 
Austrian troops maintained loyally to the Hapsburg prince. The 
Hussites continued marching into the northern regions of Hungary 

159. Ajjbdi [he feller towbidi SisumiiEid specifically lefeci mit b"n prewi^d, 5ce 
Ryne&wi, op. dt. r 1. 117-1 Is. 
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(today's Slovakia), but some struggle between the two hrotherhoods 
led to Prokop's returning to Bohemia and, as a result, to a painful 
defeat of some "Orphan" troops by combined Austrian and Hun- 
sariart forces. 1511 On the whole, however, the Hussites, in the fait and 
winter of ] 43 1 , could feel stronger than at any time before. 

For the other side, especially the Germans h all hopes were now 
pinned on Basel, While some members of the council still looked for 
a military solution, Hie majority began to hope tor a constructive 
diplomatic settlement, Tn many ways this was, at this stage , the most 
important issue with which the council had to deal It was Cesarini 
who pJayed the leading role, since the earlier expectation that Sigis- 
mund, on his way to Italy,, would spend some time at Basel was not 
fulfilled. 160 [f the king had personally contributed to the early wflrit 
of the council, pope Eugenius IV would probably have been less 
tempted to try to throttle it. One of the main reasons was the pope's 
unwillingness to permit negotiations (and* of course, a compromise) 
with the Hussites. But if Eugenius had been successful all chance for 
peace would have been killed. At this stage of the prolonged struggle 
between pope and council not only the overwhelming majority Of 
the members of the council but many of the leading prelates of Italy 
and France fought against the pope. The struggle went on for a 
long time. In the main it was Cesarini's stubborn Tight for its survival 
and the support by king Sigismund which eventually forced the pope 
to tolerate its continuance. 

At an earJy date, on October 10, the council, mainly directed by 
Ctsatini, sent a warm and open invitation to the Hussites, and afler 
some difficulties the issues were gi\en a fairly thorough discussion at 
Cheb between representatives of the council and of the Hussites, 
Above all, the uertalit safety of the Hussites, as welJ as dicir complete 
freedom to speak out and express their views, had to be guaranteed h 
and indeed were by the representatives of the council. The result was 
that a strongly representative Hussite embassy arrived in Basel on 
January 4, I433 h and was received with great politeness, especially 

J 59. Bartoi'ek of rfrnTinTii:*, Fan t es rwhtti Bctemtwrim . \ , 
IfiQ. Asditrarti, G&dticfiit Ktivr Signed*. JJ[, 354-3fl5. 
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by CesarinL '* 3 Jt could hardly be expected that mutual understand- 
ing would be easy. Repeatedly it looked as if the negotiations would 
fail. The demand for a general tract was refused by Prokop the 
Great— StilJ the dominant personality among the Czech leaders-since 
this would eliminate the only strong pressure which could be exerted 
upon the council. In almost all issues lie was supported by the 
leading figure among (lie Utraqutet Clergy, John Rokycana. Both also 
tried to gain a concession which the council refused to grant; the rule 
that in all parls of Bohemia and Moravia communion under both 
kinds should be obligatory, For the Czechs it would mean the 
prevention of regional struggle s within the realm. But in the eyes of 
the members of the council it would have meant forcing the princi- 
ples of Utracjuism upon those cities that had maintained the ortho- 
dox Catholic ritual, such as I'ilsen, and on the surrounding royalist 
castles whose owners were considered as the "Landf^ieden' , of Pilsen. 
Apart from one of the most impressive "beautiful rides"-the suc- 
cessful march of the "Orphan" army h supporting its Polish ally in a 
war against the Teutonic Knight* and getting as far as the West 
Prussian Baltic coast ]M -the armies of the brotherhoods hoped to 
enforce religious unity in Bohemia by besieging and conquering 
Pilsen. Since the Hussite demand could not be accepted by the 
council, the more determined Hussites decided to impose this change 
by military means. 

The enterprise against Pilsen h first limited to the Taborite field 
army under Prokop the Great, later also strengthened by "Orphans," 
proved a failure, 154 An attempt to seize provisions in neighboring 
Bavaria resulted in serious losses^ and as the great priest-general was 
held responsible, some of his soldiers-many of them no longer 
devoted fighters for God -exploded in a mutiny and even kept 
Prokop under arrest for a short time> after which he left the army 
and settled in the New Town of Prague, This led to a considerable 
weakening of the military sLren^tb of the Taborites. In military terms 
this loss of power by the brotherhoods and their cities turned out to 
be the beginning of the end, In 1424 lilka had defeated an army 
consisting of many nobles and of citizens of the Old Town of Prague. 
For ten years the Fairly radical Taborite brotherhood, the somewhat 

162- Ttw history of Iha Huisdla Castlu hi Bawl is wril preimwd by T™iHlt, DfytpSs 
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more moderate "Orphans," and to some extent the inhabitants of 
the New Town of Prague had maintained most of the ideas and 
policies of the original revolution. All attempts at a counter-revolu- 
tion had so far ended in a fiasco. Now, finally, an alliance of the 
majority of the high nobility, some of the knights and the people of 
the Old Town of Praeue combined for action against the biother- 
hoods. The first step was the rapid conquest of the New Town- 
Profcop the Great, having barely escaped, decided to take the initia- 
tive to save the brotherhoods and the freedom of the many cities 
which had joined them in the course of time. He was welcomed back 
by the masses of the Taborile army, which now pulled away from 
Pilsen and was soon joined by Prokop the Snort with his "Orphans." 
Even so, with about IS, 000 men, they were weaker th&n the army of 
the League of Lords, wliich had grown to about 25,000. A battle 
fought on May 30, 1434, at l_jpatiy h about thirty mNes east of 
PragLfe h ended *ith the total defeat of the field armies of the 
brotherhood s> with both Frokops falling in the fight. 1 fl 

From then on the role of the brotherhoods and their eitles, though 
not completely eliminated, was considerably reduced. Essentially this 
was the end of the Hussite revolution, though by no means of the 
Hussite reformation- Radicalism, in its various aspects, was no longer 
dominant h and in Basel hopes were strong that most of the Hussite 
demands for reform would be essentially reduced. It is difficult to 
detide to what extent this turned out to be true. The death, espe- 
cially, of Prokop the Great certainly was a gain for those masters of 
the University who had always wanted to go back as far as possible 
toward Roman orthodoxy h and in this sense one could perhaps say 
that the ''moderate" armies of the lords and of Old Prague had done 
the very work which tlw cruuules had never achieved. 

But this is only partially true, particularly because the final ar- 
rangement, based on the four so-ealted Compacts, had already , be- 
fore the battle of Upany, become the basis of a possible understand- 
ing, and also because of the dominant role played by John rioky- 
cana, definitely the true icadcr of the Ulraquist reformation, who 
had not lost his influence upon the further negotiations with the 
council. ft wu& another two years until the Compacts wliich were 
the final result of the negotiators were signed by both sides and 

165. I'ur Ifae aiipini, ft? jdjcck, an J th* [cilillS &f ill* balLlu of Lip any (fit second 
pare q£ Urt>arwfc h Lipstty\. cf. Ma«k h Prvkvp Veiftf, pp. 183-191, nmi Bar^ ifniSiUti 
rrvvhwe. 11, 163^174. 

166, The n)h of RofrcHriB, together wltfi that of Pttsi txyv^ & ittntilaWt wtil 
presented by F-. F. Jacoe n op. tit. 
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endorsed by emperor Sigismundj 167 in the Moravian city of Jih]jv# 
on July 5, ] 4-36. True t they were a compromise s considers bJy weaker 
than the original Four Articles of Prague for which the Hussites had 
fought so hard. 1M Above all, the wording was such that they could 
be understood in very different ways, and those different interp rota- 
tions were to cause difficulties from the first moment after the 
signing of the Compacts, even between such relatively moderate men 
as John Rokycana on the side of the Hussites and bishop Philibcrt of 
Coutanoes of the council. "Neither side h " writes Creiahton h ^aban- 
doned their convictions,, and. the peace which had been proclaimed 
sffec-ted only the outward aspect of affairs. The Bohemians remained 
the victors, Tliey had re-entered tlie Church on condition that they 
were allowed an esveptiorlttl position," 163 

The immediate winner was Sifiisrnund, who after many yeans of 
fierce antagonism had in the end repeatedly supported the Czechs 
against the council, since he realized that only thereby could he 
regain the crown of St. WencesJas, But once On his throne in Prague 
he expected, slowly but definitely* to destroy the religious autonomy 
of Utraquism- Thus it was characteristic that he first promised to 
support the election of John Rokycana as archbishop of Prague and 
then cautiously urged the council in the opposite direction. 1 ™ 

A dangerous struggle might have broken out if Sigismund's rule, 
from Aufiust 1436 to his death in December 1437, had not been 50 
short and had not been followed by another very short reign, that of 
his son-in-law Albert of Hapsburg* from June 1438 to October 1439. 
He had great difficulty in establishing his position in Bohemia as well 
as in Hungary. In the following period of interregnum, the Utraquist 
church,, in spite of certain difficulties and weaknesses, established it* 
posit ion as an essentially autonomous national church under the 
leadership of Rokycana. 1 " 

This position became even stronger when h in the years from 144S 

167. Sw Aidibajdi, iJ«r*ri*rt Kamr |V, IS 1-153, S^iHnund w*s 

crowned by ihe pope in Rome in May 1423. 

The mnst tticimugb sfludjr [he ('nmjis.ttj; is preienlttJ irt Y*J. I of Ufbrfnek, ¥?k 
PtxHbwuiiky' [if mi (l£jLHy h ][l r UPrieuc l?U] r cOupcct 2, Ci, Tomc* J £>^r<;F^rt™fiy, [V, 
filT-628. 676-637, 704— Til. See Ura O. OdlrilHb, TSk ffitaftc JTrt (Nff Brunswick, 
I 945), pp. S-1J, and Hpj-TT«mi t Cray* nf Bohemia fPriiwelwi . ! 965), pp. 5- L 2. 
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to \452 t Gfrorac of Kuns'tat and PgdeVsdy, a firm believer in 
Utraquism as it was understood and shaped by Rokycana, gained the 
position of recent for Albert's posthumous son Ladislas and then, 
soon after the young king*s early death in 1457, was elected king. 111 
As a matter of principle and political wisdom George did his best to 
ensure that Catholic-ism and Utraquism might live peacefully with 
each other, a policy of determined tolerance based on the existence 
of the Compacts, For some time it also seemed as if his relation to 
the holy see was a good one, but later pope Pius I J (Aeneas Silvius 
PitoolomJni) tried to force him to give up, with the Compact the 
substance of Utraquism. Pius himself did not go beyond political and 
legal pressure, steadily harsher in his last years, when he still hoped 
to lead a crusade against the Turks, us til he died in 1464. 

Piuses successor Paul JT n however, went farther^ making use of the 
political antagonism of a clique of lords who disliked the king's 
strength, and of the ambitions of George's, son-in-law, the Hungarian 
king Matthias Corvinus. The result was a war which was at least 
presented, by papal bull h as a crusade and in various aspects looked 
like one, 173 Matthias was a much better general and a Far more 
dangerous enemy than his predecessor Sigjsmund had been. Yet, in 
spite of Matthias's temporary gains,, he was unable to accomplish the 
intended extermination of Hussitism. King George was unshakable in 
the defense of his basic policy. There were some desperately difficult 
phases, especially in the fall of 146B, l ™ Yet George managed to 
turn the tide, to prove his strength in standing up to his enemies, and 
even to conclude peace and friendship with a number of theirs 
including emperor Frederick 111- But in March 1471, as the result of 
Illness, he died, to be succeeded by VJadislav H (Wladystew), the 
oldest son of king Casimir IV of Poland. George** heroic defense of 
his country and of the freedom of Utraquism led, in the final 
outcome, to the survival of the Hussite-Utraquist reformation down 
to the time when it became one of the branches of the Reformation 
of the sixteenth, century. The "second Hussite war," with its occa- 
sional aspects of a crusade, turned out to be as ineffective as had 
been the Jong h more painful, more solemnly organized series of five 
crusades which, in the years from 1420 to 1431, had ended almost 
every time in such utter disastec 

173. For the fallow^ sec Ihe two recent wtrla In E^glkali an Gaotga by Qdlalllll: and 
Hrynunn cttcd Jn nalc 163, itawe. 

1 7 J. For Ifone fitlsnptrd crutadei sec Qdlrfilik, cp. at., pp. 194 JT- 208-2O9> and 
Hcymaiin, Gairje of Bohcnji«. pp. 420 JI.j 437 ff., -I60-4SI>49<M91. 
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THE AFTERMATH 
OF THE CRUSADES 



T 

Ahe revival of the crusade as an international movement in the 
fourteenth century had ended with the disaster of Niwpolis in 1 396 , 
the massacre of the flower of the western chivalry by the Turks in 
Bulgaria had disheartened the princes of Europe in their in term ittent 
struggle for the deliverance of the east 1 Moreover, the internal 
conditions, of European nations, both political and religious, had 
already become less and less favoni bte for united action under the 
banner of the cross. Nevertheless h in Ehe face of imminent darker 
during the fifteenth century, some measure of defense had to be 
undertaken to arrest Ottoman progress. The Orthodox principalities 
of the Balkans were overrun by the irresistible Turkish armies, and 
the kingdom of Hungary was increasingly becoming the bulwark of 
European Christendom. Though western Europe would send occa.- 
sional reinforcements to the east, the people of cast Centra] Europe 
and the Balkans, had to shouEder the main burden of the mortal strife 
against the Turks. Thus in the fifteenth century, two movements ran 
in parallel lines-- both heroic and b^th hopetess: the Hungarian cru- 
sade and the defense of Constantinopte. In the meantime, desperate 
attempts were made to convert the Greeks to Catholicism and thus 
rouse the monarchs of the west to save rhc tottering Byzantine 
empire from final downfall. But til this was futile, for western 
assistance to the east remained insignificant and relatively ineffective. 

Apart from the pjtp;tl curia, the court of Burgundy became the 
chief center of crusading propaganda after the tragedy ofNicooohs, 
in which fiurgundian nobles were the principal victims. While they 
wanted to avenge themselves for past humiliation at the hands of the 
Turks, most enthusiasts for the cause turned their eyes from the 
thrones of Europe to (he duke of Burgundy as the richest prince in 
Eurupe who might lead a successful cmgade. Philip the Good aspired 

E. SfiS above, cbppIrT I. 
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to that honor, but H to avoid another calamity, he preferred to 
proceed with greater caution than before and gauge the strength and 
methods of his enemy in order to deal with, him effectively. Accord- 
ingly, his choice Fell upon Gilbert of Lannoy to visit the east and 
record his observations on its condition for (he use of his benefactor. 
Lannoy was not a complete stranger to the east, [n 1401 , as a young 
man, he had undertaken a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in (he train of 
Jonn of Warchin, a noble of Hainanlt. The pilgrims then visited the 
monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai and the ancient Coptic 
churches in Old CaiFo; they ret urned H after nearly two years 1 peregri- 
nations in the Near East + by way of Constantinople, Rhodes , Cyprus, 
and Turkey, Lannoy was therefore singularly fitted for the mission 
with which the duke entrusted him; the kings of England and France 
also approved of the proposed voyage. He remained in the east from 
1420 to 1423 and eullected a great mass of original information on 
the countries beyond the sea, describing his journey and registering 
his observations and experiences m a work entitled Voyagen ef 
ambassades. 1 Lannoy's route to the Cast is interesting and instruc- 
tive. Traveling overland through Germany, Prussia, Poland, and Rus- 
sia to the Genoese colony of Kaffa in the Crimea, he sailed on the 
Black Sea to Constantinople, where he made his first contact with 
emperor Manuel 11 Pataeologus. Then he crossed the Mediterranean 
by way of Cyprus and Crete to the city or Alexandria, whence he 
traveled to Rosetta and sailed up the Nile to Cairo. From the capital 
of Egypt, he repeated the pilgrimage to the monastery of St- Cath- 
erine on Mount Sinai, and further visited the ancient Copt k monas- 
teries of St. Anthony and St. Paul in the eastern desert by the Red 
Sea, Finally he returned home by way of Damietta, Rhodes, and 
Venice. 

The rest of Lannoy T s work contains much descriptive material of 
the highest importance for the fifteenth-century traveler, the pilgrim, 
and the crusader. His account of Alexandria with its two harbors, its 
hostels, walls, and fortifications, and its numerous internal organiza- 
tions and local government provides; u fine specimen of the author's 
treatment of his subject-matter. He reports the existence of large 
beautiful hostels for the Venetians, Genoese, and Catalans, and 
mentions that the smaller dormitories of the merchants of Ancona, 
Naples, Palermo, Marseilles, and Constantinople were relatively 
empty at the time of his sojoum in Alexandria. He further gives a 
detailed statement about the Mamluks and their numbers, status, and 
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methods of recruitment and the countries of their origin. He devotes 
much attention to their military education, their tactics and strategy, 
war ruses j and implements of war. He was struck by the ccntralija- 
tion of authority throughout Syria and Egypt in the hands of the 
sultan of "Babylon/' though that title was not hereditary. Lannoy + s 
description of the river Nile with its periodic inundation is illuminat- 
ing, and his notes on the hind of Prcstcr John to the south are 
interesting. He says that the sultan does not allow Christians to yo to 
India by way of Upper Egypt and the Red Sea for fear that they 
may contact Prester John and persuade him to deflect the course of 
(he Nile ft cub Egypt. 

The particulars on the roads and towns of the Holy Land siz very 
much in the nature of a travel guide, which Lannoy compiled mainly 
for the benefit of Christian pilgrims to Jerusalem, Nevertheless, be 
assured the European Christians that the holy city is not invulner- 
able, with its low walls and poor castles, Turkey is represented in his 
work by some reflections on the position of Callipoli. This peninsula 
is employed, by the Turkish armies as a landing place arid a strong 
military base in Europe, [t should be wrested from Ottoman hands in 
order to serve as a strategic point for intercepting the passage of 
Turkish soldiers into Greece. 

Lannoy's attention was devoted, primarily to Egypt and the Holy 
Land, though he did not overlook Turkey altogether. This position is 
dearly reversed in the wqrk of Bertrandon of La Broquicre, who also 
acted, for the duke of Burgundy in his eastern embassy of 1432- 
1439, He left Venice on a pilgrim ship and landed at Jaffa after 
touching several seaports in the Morea as well as the islands of Corfu, 
Rhodes, and Cyprus. Then he went to Jerusalem and. like his 
predecessor Lannoy, paid a hurried visit to St. Catherine's monastery 
on Mount Sinai. Unlike him, however, Bertrandon did not take the 
western road to Egypt, but preferred to retrace his steps to the Holy 
Land and proceed north toward Cdicia and Anatolia. While in Da- 
mascus, he met the renowned French merchant adventurer Jacques 
Coeur, as well as a Genoese from Kaffa commissioned by sultan 
Barsbey of Egypt to purchase more slaves for his Mamluk ranks. 
After wandering through Asia Minor, he ultimately readied the 
Turkish capital Brusa, a great emporium noted in particular for its 
trade in Christian slaves, There he spent ten days as a guest in the 
Florentine hostel, which enabled him to carry out at his leisure his 
work of reconnaissance among the Turks.. Then lie crossed the 
Bosporus to the city of Constantinople, which he found in a lamen- 
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table condition, with an impotent emperor (John VIII) who was 
tributary to the sultan. He left Dyzantium in the company of a 
Milanese ambassador to the Grand Turk, Benedict Folco of Forli, 
and both went together to see Murad U at Adrianople. 

Bertrandon's wanderings in Macedonia, Bulgaria. Serbia, Alhania, 
and Bosnia revealed that the Balkans were completely under the 
Ottoman yoke except Constantinople, which was a doomed city. He 
makes the poignant remark that the Turks were mote friendly 
towards the Latins than were- tlie Greeks, Further, he gives a useful 
account of the Turkish armies and their armor as well as their 
administrative and military systems On the whole, the information 
embodied in Berttandon T s. work Le Voyage d'outremer 3 ranks high 
among the contemporary sources Tor the political, social, economic* 
and military conditions of the Turks in the fifteenth century. After 
his final return to Burgundy by the land route across Europe, he 
repotted on his mission to duke Philip, then at the abbey of 
Pothkres in the Cote d'Or, l ie presented his august master with a set 
of oriental robes and a Latin rendering of the Koran (Qur'an) made 
by the chaplain of the Venetian consul at Damascus. The duke 
accepted the rubes, but passed the Koran to his learned consultant 
bishop John Germain, ehanceUor of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 

At i later date, in the year 1452, only a few months before the 
final collapse of Byzantium, duke Philip commanded the sam c John 
Germain to submit his recommendations on the subject of the 
crusade to Charles VII of France. These the bishop formulated in Le 
Di scorns du voyage d'ovtltremer* which, proved to be of great 
interest in spite of the fact that it was derived mainly from the 
written accounts of others at his disposal. On reviewing the state of 
Rurope and the rest of the world, he found that though many 
countries remained within the pale of Christian governance, Islam 
still ruled supreme in Granada, Africa, and the Holy Land. Moreover 
Moslem forces were still expanding bi many other areas. The Latin 
kingdom of Cyprus had become tributary to Egypt, and in the list 
decade the Mamtuk sultan had started to send his naval armament 
against the island Of Rhodes, in eastern Europe, the Turks had seized 
the Balkans and begun their nithless attacks on Hungary. Neverthe- 
less, the situation was not utterly without hope. When weighed more 
closely, the balance of current events in the Orient and the Occident 

3. Ed, CI«rL« SflMfei In tf«nriT dc ray^a . . . depun le XilF fusju'A la fin da XIV* 
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tended to be more- favorable to the Christians than to the Moslems, if 
only they would set their hearts on the enterprise. Despite all their 
might, the MamJuks were divided among themselves, and some of" 
thejt greater emirs were in discord with the saltan. The lord of 
Damascus had even a] lied himself with Timur again si his own suzer- 
ain, in Cairo. On the Turkish side, Germain fa unci thul the Ottoman 
hotd on tJie Balkans was still precarious, though their raids had been 
carried farther into Hungary. The great gulf which had separated the 
eastern and western Christians had been temporarily bridged by 
Eugenius IV at the Council of Ferrara-Florcncc in 143 8-1 439;* The 
time was now ripe, he felt, for united action between Orthodox and 
Catholic, while there was no real love between tlie Turk and the 
Egyptian in the Islamic empire. The Florentine accord would bring 
with it 200,000 combatants from Cilician Armenia and 50,000 from 
Georgia for the aid of the crusading host, in addition to other 
reinforcements from the empires of Constantinople and Trebizond, 
from the.- "Jacobites of Ethiopia/' Russia, and "Pirester John of 
India." The Discourse ended with art exhortation to the king of 
France, whom Germain implored to follow in the steps of Godfrey 
of Bouillon and the great St. Louis. But the king was in the throes uf 
the last phase of the Hundred Years' War, and the expulsion of the 
English from France left him no time and means to be devoted to an 
uncertain cause in the distant east- 

ln the meantime, another propagandist of a different type emerged 
in the person of Manuel Piloti, a Latin native of Crete, who had spent 
thirty-five years in the cast and witnessed some of the most Stirring 
events in the Islamic wars in the Levant. Jn 1396 lie had seen the two 
hundred slaves presented by Bayazid I to sultan Barkuk of Egypt 
frnm among the captives of the battle of Nicopolis, and records that 
they had to abjure their faith. Then he had watched the downfall of 
Cyprus and the captivity of king Janus with six thousand men and 
women of position in 1426.* Piloti was moved by these and other 
catastrophes to espouse the cause of the defense of the oppressed 
Christian principalities in the eastern Mediterranean. He wanted to 
put his long experience in the realm of the Moslems at the disposal of 
the Latins of the west to ensure a successful crusade For the recovery 
of the Holy Land. Accordingly, he composed a treatise entitled De- 
mo do, progre&su, ordiw ac diligent i provident ia itabendis in passagto 

5 , See :itH>vt, p, 94 , and losopih (HrJ, Jfl^ CountSf of f-Tattnct fCnnhiid§c, ] 9; J}. 
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Christianorum pro cortqtt&ta Terrac Sandae, 1 to be submitted to 
pope Eujserius IV. In mis work, Pjloti resuscitated the idea that a 
permanent conquest of the Holy Land should begin by the invasion 
of Egypt- Without seizing Alexandria and Cairo in the first instance t 
a!l Latin victories in Syria and Palestine would remain empty, Tlie 
task of winning Egypt would be made easier by the depopulation of 
Alexandria and by the customary practice of the sultan, who butch- 
ered his emirs on the least suspicion of treachery. The author then 
outlined the Mamluk power and methods of war for the bene Tit of 
the crusader. Unlike most propagandists, he repudiated the crusade 
as an act of Yindict iveness aimed it the ex termination of the Mos- 
lems. The victorious leaders of Christendom > on the contrary, should 
treat their new subjects with love and leniency in Order to win them 
over to Christianity. In this respect, his work reunite the thesis of 
earlier propagandists lite Peter the Venerable in the twelfth century 
and Raymond Lull toward the end of the thirteenth and the ban- 
ning of the fourteenth. A propagandist document of eonsiderable 
weighty the De modo must also be regarded as a worthy complement 
to Marino Sanudo Torsello's Secreta ftctrfium cruets (1321)* as. a 
source for the history of medieval liommerce in the Levant. 

While propagandists were thus busy discussing the possibilities of 
an eastern reconqucst the Ottomans proceeded firmly with the task 
of consolidating their territorial gains in Europe^ their troops were 
already fit uttered in the environs of Constantinople. The situation 
became critical for the isolated city; and in the summer of 139 f 
Manuel I] Palaeologus dispatched his ambassador Theodore Canta- 
cuzenus to implore Charles VI for immediate help. After some 
procrastination, the French king consented to contribute 400 
knights, 40O squires, and a number of artliers under the command of 
marshal Boucicault; the expedition started from Aigues-Mortes on 
June 26, 1399. Arriving at the island of Chios, the Fienth squadron 
awaited in vain a promised reinforcement from Venice and from the 
Knights of Rhodes, and had to snil alone through the hazardous 
waters of the Dardanelles and Sea of Marmara to Constantinople, 
Perhaps the only achievement of the French was in helping to raise 
the maritime blockade of the capital. Otherwise, Boucicault realized 
the hopelessness of the position and decided to rt trace his steps to 
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the west, with emperor Manuel, in December of the same year to bee 
for more substantial relief, the marshal of France left behind him 
John of Chiteaumorand with a hundred knights. During his "mendi- 
cant pilgrimage" to the west, the emperor was we|] received at 
Venice, Paris 1 and London. 9 He was giver, generous promises, but 
failed to secure any concrete remit. Relief finally came from fl n 
unexpected direction when Timur defeated the Ottomans ii the 
memorable battle of Ankara on July 28. 1402, and carried fttyjizid 
into captivity. This stunning event postponed the fate of the totter- 
ing Greek empire for half a century; as soon as the news reached 
Manuel T he hastened back to his metropolis in order to readjust his 
policy and cope with the fresh circumstances, 

Although the moment was most propitious, for a paa-agium gener- 
ate, the west was not sufficiently responsive to a call for united 
Action on a large scale and thus lost its only possible chance for 
saving the empire, Even whtn the indefatigable Boucicault decided to 
resume fighting in the east after his appointment by Charles VI as 
governor of Genoa, his campaign was deflected from fUrropean 
Turkey. Fii*( h he found it expedient to defend the interests of his 
commune in Cyprus, where the Genoese colony of Famagu&ta was 
beleaguered by king Janus from the land side and by Catalan galleys 
from the sea. He succeeded in relieving the city, and a treaty of peace 
was signed between Genoa and Cyprus in July 1403. ] * Next, as soon 
as he regained his liberty of j*ction, he headed for Alexandria, but its 
im pregnable fortifications proved to be too strong for his. modest 
contingent. So he sailed to the Syrian coast h where he stormed and 
pillaged the towns of Tripoli and Beirut, but attempted in vain to 
seize Sid on and Latakia. Finally, he was forced to nit ire to Fama- 
gusta, always pursued by the Venetian galleys, which betrayed his 
movements to the Moslems; it appears that most of the booty which 
he collected in Beirut consisted of Venetian merchandise. His cam- 
paign led in the end to the outbreak of open warfare between Venice 
and Genoa. After heavy fighting at Mod on in October 1403, Bouci- 
cault returned to Genoa without ever reaching Constantinople, and 
the burden of the defense of the empire and of eastern Europe fell 
again on the Hungarians, anil the impotent Greeks, 

With the regeneration of Ottoman power under Murarf H (1421- 
1451), the Turks resumed their pressure on the imperial city, and the 
emperors renewed their efforts at the papal curia for a crusade. The 
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pontiff seized the opportunity to insist on the conversion of the 
Greeks to Roman obedience. The Greek delegation, headed by em- 
peror John VI] [ and patriarch Joseph 11, was received with honor by 
pope Eugcnius IV ami his cardinals at Ferrara in March 3438. 
Prolonged discussions tooJc place between thy two parties, who 
moved to Florence On February 26, 1439. The Greeks were at a 
disadvantage, and eventually John V1H a ltd Joseph [I (before his 
death on June 10) h together with a multitude of eastern Orthodox 
prelates, gave way to the Latins in regard to doctrinal differences and 
to the primacy of Rome h "saving (lie privileges and rights of the 
eastern patriarchs." The bull "Laetentur ooe-li" of July 6> 1439, was 
the official proclamation whereby Constantinople was reconciled to 
the Roman see. In return, Eugenius signed a treaty in which he 
agreed to reinforce the defense of Byzantium with two galleys and 
thiee hundred men annually, and to increase his contribution to 
twenty galleys for sis months or ten for a year in case of imminent 
danger. He further promised to promote the cause of holy war at the 
courts of Europe. But the unionist movement was evidently a matter 
of diplomacy and not of faith, and as such, it was foredoomed. 
Neither was the pope able to cany out his promises and reanimate 
the crusading spirit among Catholic prinves, nor were the Greeks able 
to forgive and forget the sins of the Latins in the Fourth Crusade und 
after. Finally, the Greek patriarchs Phjlotheus of Alexandria, Doro- 
theus of Antioch, and Joachim of Jerusalem allegedly condemned 
the Ferrara-Florenoe compromise and accused their colleague In 
Constantinople of heresy; their resolutions were supposedly issued in 
a common encyclical jn 1443. L] 

In spite of the hopelessness of the situation in western Europe for 
the crusade, the reign of Murad II brought Ottoman rule in the 
Balkans almost to the edge of disaster. This was due mainly to the 
heroic career of John Hunyadi, the regent of Hungary and volvode of 
Transylvania^ who led the Hungarian crusade with varying fortunes 
against the Turks. In 1438, Murad had already crossed the Danube 
and invaded Transylvania as far as the gates of the strong town of 
Hermannstadt (now Sibtfu). Meanwhile, his westerly irruption into 
Serbia was arrested before Belgrade. At this moment Hunyadi ap- 
peared on the scene and succeeded in forming, a coalition with two 
other outstanding eastern leaders- king Vladislav IH oF Poland 
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(1434-1444), who also became king (Lasztd IV) of Hungary in 1440, 
and George Brankovich, despot of Serbia f 1 427-1456). At the begin- 
ning h each of the three coalition mem hers conducted hostilities, 
against the Turks, separately within his own realm and according to 
his means. In 1442, Murad attempted another invasion of Transyl- 
vania, and was again beaten at Hermannstadt. The Turks are said to 
have left behind them 20>000 skin In the field of battle, Jn his fury, 
the sultan made 0 third attempt which met with the same fate, and 
Hvinyadj seized 5,000 Ottoman prisoners and 200 standards. Hither- 
to on the defensive, the voivode was entourage d by the arrival of 
Latin crusaders under cardinal Julian Cesarini in 1443 to take the 
offensive south of the Danube. Btftb king Vladislav and prince 
George Brankovich joined the crusade, and John Hunyadi, advancing 
into Serbia, was able to rout the Turks at Nish and pursue them until 
he made his triumphant entry into Sofia. The Albanians., who were 
Murad h s sworn vassals, were emboldened by these successes and 
rejected Turkish suzerainty in order to help their coreligionists under 
their local leader George Castriota, better known as Scanderbeg. 
Murad, concerned about his Furopean frontiers and at war with 
Karaman in Anatolia, negotiated an agreement at Adri^nopk in June 
1444 which was ratified by Vladislav and Hunyadi at Szeged in July. 
By its terms, George Brankovicli was reinstaled in Serbia, the sultan 
paid 60,000 ducats as a ransom for one of Jus sons-in-law, and a 
ten-year truce was declared {but not kept). Immediately afterward, 
Murad decided to abdicate and retire to Anatolia. 

Cardinal Gesarini protested in vain against the conclusion of the 
treaty, more especially as the news from the west assured him that 
reinforcements from France and elsewhere were underway , A fresh 
embassy from emperor John VIII arrived at Chalon-sur-Sadne to 
implore Philip the Good for help. The duke responded by equipping 
a flotilla of four galleys under the command of Geoffrey of Thoisy 
and Martin Alphunse, whom he ordered to sail to Constantinople 
immediately. On tlieii way east, they assisted the Hospitallers in 
warding off the Egyptian attack of 1444 on Rhodes. Pope Eugcnius 
JV also sent a similar fleet for the same purpose under the command 
of his nephew Francis Condulmer. Meanwhile, cardinal Cesarini per- 
suaded Vladislav and Hunyadi to break tiie truce, aliening that a 
treaty concluded with an infidel was void and could not bind 
Christians, He further promised Hunyadi the crown of Bulgaria after 
its deliverance from (he Ottoman yoke, fit the end, the treaty was 
actually broken when the crusaders overran Bulgaria and besieged the 
important coastal town of Varna by land and by sea (November 
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1444). The Christian leaders had been counting On the nld sultan h s 
abdication and the dispells! of lus troops in Asia Min-or- A great 
victory was within sight when Murad unexpectedly emerged from his 
retreat at the head of 40,000 men, whom the Genoese had trans- 
ported to the shores of Europe for a substantial price. At first Hie 
fighting dragged on and the issue remained in the balance. Then (he 
death of the king of Hungary and tliat of the apostolfr legate 
deprived the crusade of two of its leaders, and Hunyadi was ]cft alone 
in an exposed position to face the rising tide of the Turks. On 
November 10, he had no choiue but to take to flight to save the 
remnant of Ins troops from extermination.^ 

In the folio wine year, Murad h s vktorinus armies resumed their 
ravaging campaigns in the Balkans and the Morea. Only the valiant 
Albanian mountaineer Scanderbeg stood np in defiance to the in- 
vader. The sultan himself marched against the dauntless rebel in 1 447 
without avail. The Albanian opposition on the one hand, and the 
threatening attacks to which Constantinople was steadily subjected 
on the other, decided Hunyadi to renew hostilities with the enemy, 
In 144£, the Hungarian regent grossed the Danube at the Iron Gate 
with 24,000 men and invaded Serbia- He found Murad waiting for 
him with a much larger army. The two adversaries met again on the 
field of Kossovq, with the odds definitely against Hunyadi. Not only 
was the number of the Turkish hordes far too great lor (he Christians, 
but Hunyjtdrs followers included 10,000 WaUachians whosi; loyalty 
to Hungary had always been doubtful- Moreover, Hunyadi im pru- 
dently overlooked the desirability of concerted action with Scandcr- 
beg and his indomitable Albanians. In the second battle of Kossovo 
the Hungarians fought heroically, and the German and Bohemian 
infantry in the center used the fearful new hand-guns, hut neither 
valor nor even gunpowder and missiles availed against the immense 
Ottoman battalions. The Janissaries in the Turkish tenter and the 
timariot cavalry on the wings also proved their intrepidity. Tlie 
ruthless fray was sustained for diree days without interruption (Oc- 
tober 17-19, 144*). As soon as the ammunition of the Christians 
was exhausted t the Turks began to mow them down, and HunyadPs 
losses were irreparable. Perhaps a quarter of the Turks were slain, but 
MuTud won the day and repelled (he last serious attempt to save 
Byzantium. 
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With the failure of the Hungarian crusade, the imperial city was 
virtually abandoned to its fate. 11 Even the ruling class within its 
walJs recognized iji some way or other the suzentinly yfthc sultans; 
When John VIII died in 1448, his brothers Constantino and Dcmctri- 
lis disputed the succession to the imperial throne: the sultan ap- 
proved thq selection of Constant me Dragases as emperor. On Murad's 
death in t4Sl, his son and successor Mehmed 11 ( 1 45 J ^ 1481) was 
destined to obliterate the last traces of the eastern Roman empire 
within the next two yeacs. 

The downfall of Constantinople, long foreseen by its contempo- 
raries, was deferred by the Turks oidy until they had completed ail 
their preparations. On tiie Byzantine side h the position of the city 
was worse than ever. It was impoverished and depopulated. Whole 
districts were in ruins, and the population in those latter days was 
estimated at 45,000-50,000, The walls built by Thcodosius II t and 
constantly repaired, nevertheless betrayed signs of old age and debil- 
ity in several places. The emperor became unpopular with his sub- 
jects since he, like his immediate predecessor^ declared union with 
the Roman see in the church of Hagpa Sophia, in the hope that the 
west might come to his relief, The fury of the Creeks found a. strong 
leader in the person of their future patriarch Gennadius, alias George 
Scholarius. a monk of the convent of the Pantocfator. Certain 
members of the community > like Lucas Notaras, a high dignitary and 
admiral of the fleet, went so far gs to gay that they would rather see 
the Turkish turban than the papal tiara in Constantinople, Constan- 
tine's army of defense w>uld not have exceeded 8,000 for the whole 
Jcnpth of the immense walls. Of these, the Chrontcon mains, falsely 
attributed to the Greek chronicler Sphrantzcs, tells us. 4^73 were 
Byzantine soldiers, while the rest were Genoese and foreign volun- 
teers and mercenaries. Their war materiel whs continuously depleted 
without hope of any substantial help from outside. 

On the Turkish side, the picture wits totally different- Although 
Mehmed II was only nineteen on his accession to the throne, he had 
already gained considerable experience in both civil and military 
administration during his father's reign'. Since J444 H he had either 
ruled alone or shared the affairs of State with (ho oJd sultan, Et was 
obvious from the beginning that he had set his mind wholly on the 
capture of Constantinople. To ensure a free passage for his troops 
from Asia to Europe, he instructed in 1452 a great fortress (Rumeli 
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Hisar) on the European short and at the narrowest point Of the 
Bosporus facing an older one {Anadolu Hisar) previously founded by 
sultan Bayaaid. Then he concentrated on Investing the city with all 
his might. H is difficult to estimate with preti&iori the number of his 
forces marshaled outside the walls, given as. 160,000 or more men; 
we must assume that reinfon^rtierLts continued to pour in from 
Anatoli* to replace the dead and the wounded after the beginning of 
fighting. The sultan was conscious that nothing could be done 
without a maritime blocfcade to complete the siege circle from the 
sea. For this purpose, he collected 140 ships including twelve great 
galleys. But we must not exaggerate the strength of the nascent 
Turkish sea power, and we must remember that that fleet was shut 
out of the Golden Horn by the famous chain until a late stage in the 
ensuing assaults. Still more important was Mchmed'S stress on the 
importance of the artillery and the use of gunpowder. He hired 
Christian renegades to manufacture the finest cannon of the age for 
him. One of them, a Hungarian named Urban t foundered seventy 
pieces including a giant super-bom bard capable of casting balls of 
Stone weighing £Q0 pounds. It was drawn from Adriancple to the 
siege by sixty oxen in forty-two days- However, it turned out to be a 
failure as it exploded and killed its maker when it was fired. Other 
more successful pieces comprised eleven cannon casting 500-pound 
stone bails, and over fifty of smaller caliber casting 20l>pound stone 
halls. Undoubtedly, Ottoman artillery was a decisive factor in paving 
the way for storming the rity Of Constantinc. 

In Europe, two propagandists Spoke out for a passaglum generate, 
with little or no effect John Germain, on behalf of the duke of 
Burgundy, read his famous "Discourse on the Crusade" to Charles 
V1L in 1452, and Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, then bishop of Siena t 
representing emperor Frederick HI, delivered an eloquent oration on 
the same subject before the pope and the cardinals. Both were 
dismissed with only promises. This was time not for negotiations, but 
for immediate action. When six Venetian merchant galleys arrived in 
the Bosporus from Candia, they were requisitioned for the defense, 
and the republic of St. Mark could but register its approval. Gabriel 
Trevisan, the Venetian commander, and his mariners were thus 
employed by the Byzantine emperor* and this represents the only 
real contribution from Venice. When the gommune received the still 
more alarming news of the position in the east during February 
I453 h the senate issued orders to James Lorvdan to lead five more 
galleys for the relief of (he city. The fleet arrived in the waters of 
Negroponte one day after the fall of Constantinople, Perhaps the 
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moat serious reinforcement was that wh^li voluntarily came from 
the island of Chios under a member of the Giusthnani families named 
John William Longo, thitherto known as a. pirate in the Archipelago, 
He arrived with seven hundred men at Constantinople on January 29, 

I453> and the emperor readily accepted his services and promised 
him the island of Lesbos. 

The last great siege of Byzantium was officially inaugurated on 
April 6. The Turkish direct attacks and the heavy bombardment of 
tbe walEs took a serious turn from April 1 1. Then on April 20, thice 
Genoese galleys with men and munitions front pope Nicholas V 
succeeded in forcing their way into the Golden Horn. This prompted 
Mehmed I J to devise an unprecedented war ruse to occupy the 
Golden Horn and deprive the eity of its sole outlet to the Genoese 
colony of Pera. On April 22, his men rolled seventy Light ships 
overland from the Bosporus behind Per* and Galata to the inner 
harbot of the Golden Hom. This, gigantic engineering feat com- 
menced at dawn, by the use of greased planks on the road and sheer 
manpower. Havoc ensued among the Christian mariners when they 
suddenly discovered the Turks in their midst. Taken unawares, these 
Christians took to flight, and the siege was extended to fill the sea 
walls. Continuous bombardment was concentrated on a land sector 
that appeared to be weak, between the gate of Adrianople (Edime- 
kapi) and the civil gate of St- Romanus (Topkapi). A breach in one 
of the lHtend towers of the latter gate was valiantly defended and 
somewhat repaired but the remaining debris filled the moat and 
provided the Turks with a direct bridge across to the city walls, 

intermittent sallies and unremitting bombardment were unex- 
pectedly suspended on May 2g r Like the caim which precedes the 
storm, this ominous tranquillity proved to be the prelude to the end. 
At midnight of May 28-23 a sudden mass assault was launched on 
the wails by land and sea, Mehmed It's aim was to dissipate the 
defense on all sides to screen his greater concentration on the most 
vulnerable northwestern point, wliere the wall was extensively dilapi- 
dated; the plan worked: To make matters worse, Giustiniani was 
wounded and withdiew from the walls. Later, he and his men 
deserted the city and took to the sea. This demoralized the Greeks at 
a most critical moment, for it was during these maneuvers that a 
janissary detachment filtered into the city enceinte through the 
undefended Circus gate (Kerkoporta) exactly at dawn and surprised 
the imperial formation* from the rear at the gate of St. Romanus, 
Constantine Dragases drew his sword and Joined in the last fighting 
to die an honorable death t and his body was, lost in the increasing 
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pile of those who fell in the fray. Resistance soon ceased and the 
sack of the city commenced, to last for three full and fearful days. 
The depleted imputation was either massacred or reduced to slavery. 
Late in the afternoon or May 29, Mchmcd [I made his triumphant 
entry tfi rough the gate of Si- Romanus and went Straight to say his 
prayers in the converted mosque of Ay a Sofia, An old empire had 
passed out of the picture, and a new one came into being. Constan- 
tinople h hitherto a declining city, received fresh vigor and gradually 
rose to the status of the greater uities of Europe. When Selim I 
annexed Egypt in 1517, Cairo sank into a secondary position, and 
Constarttinople 1 now called Istanbul, became the metropolis of the 
Islamic world, 14 

Tlie fall of Constantinople in 14S3, like the fall of Jerusalem in 
II 87 and of Acre in 1291, was received with gregt bitterness by the 
bewildered west. Constant™ Dresses' brother Thomas, who had 
ruled the Morta, ultimately took refu§e in Rome in 1431, bringing 
with him the head of St. Andrew the Apostle. Aeneas Sylvius 
Picoolominij renowned for his crusading zeal, had become pope as 
Pius ll n and he undertook to lead a crusade. On June 18, 1464, he 
took the tress himself at St. Peter's in order to set an example to all 
the Catholic monarch? of the west who displayed utter indifference 
to the crusading cause. Even duke Philip h who had swom to follow 
the pontiff with 6,000 men, asked fur a year's respite and blamed 
Louis Xl h perhaps rightly, for the change in his attitude, A dying 
man, Pius II was determined to inaugurate the. expedition never- 
theless. He actually set out 1 but died on August 14 at Ancona, to be 
buried with his project at the Vatican, His successor, Paul II (1464- 
1471), apparently diverted the crusading funds to Venice and Hun- 
gary for use in their wars with the Turks. 

Nevertheless, the idea of the crusade continued to haunt the 
imagination of western princes until the seventeenth century. Henry 
V of England, on his deathbed in 1422, had made 5 solemn vow to 
undertake the lioly war on his return to health. Joan of Arc in the 
same period had dreamt of a similar enterprise, but the circumstances 
of the Hundred Years' War had made the realization of her project an 
impossibility. During the pontificate of Innocent VHI (14*4-1492), 
tlie flight of Bayazid tl's brother and rival Jem to the west resusci- 
tated plans for war against the Turks and for inciting rebel! ion among 
the supporters of the refugee, but thii, too, came to nothing. The 
reeonqiicst of Jerusalem was discussed in 15 L 5 by pope Leo X and 
king Francis 1 of France, but their project went no further. Emperor 
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Charles V (1519-1556) later espoused the cause; he demonstrated 
his pious intentions by ci anting the island of Malta in 1 530 to the; 
K nights of St. John of Jerusalem after their expulsion from Rhodes, 
and by the descent of his forces on Tunis in 1535, on Algiers in 
1541, and on Mahdia in 1550 for the suppression of the activities of 
the Barbary corsairs. As a result, his antagonist h Francis 1, adopted an 
opposite policy by allying himself in 1536 with sultan Suleiman I 
"the MagniCiuent" (1520-1566) to secure his maritime assistance 
against the emperor. Viewed from another angle this Franco»Turid&h 
treaty may be regarded as the beginning of the supremacy of French 
influence in the Levant, characteristic of modern times, and as a 
landmark in the development of the "capitulations" in the Ottoman 
empire, 

The anti-Turkish policy was, however, prolonged in Spain by Philip 
I] (1556-1593), who delegated his half-brother, Don John of Aus- 
tria, to command the Spanish fleet an J join the Venetians in their 
naval struggle agairiat the Turks in the Levant. The combined armada 
numbered 208 apainst 250 Ottoman galleys when the memorable 
battle of Lepanto was fought between them on October 7* 1571, 
Eighty Turkish galJeys foundered, 130 were captured, and 40 man- 
aged to escape within the short span of three hours. Though Turkish 
naval expansion in the Mediterranean was seriously curtailed after 
Lepanto, the Christians' dissensions prevented them from reaping the 
full benefit of their great victory. The Spaniards wanted to direct the 
fleet toward North Africa, while the Venetians hoped to retake 
Cyprus, In the end, Venice came to term* with the Turks by 
relinquishing Cyprus to its fate and even by paying a heavy indem- 
nity of 3O0 T OOO ducats to the sultan in March 1573. Don John 
descended alone on Tunisia in the same year, and was expelled from 
[t in 1 574- Peace pourparlers between Spain and Turkey were begun 
hi 1581 and completed in 15&5, 

tty land, the Turkish conquests and Christian defeats continued 
until the seventeenth century, When George Castriota (Scanderbeg) 
died in 1468, Albania was conquered and assimilated into the Otto- 
man empire. In 1521, Belgrade succumbed; in 1522 Rhodes was 
captured, Still more staggering w/as the rout of the Hungarians in the 
battle of Mohaca on August 29-30, 1526. King Louis of Hungary 
was killed in the fieid, and his death precipitated the faD of his 
kingdom, Then the first siege of Vienna occurred in September 1529 
and was raised on October 1 6. Tliis was only the forerunner of 
repeated assaults on the Austrian capital, and the Turkish tide would 
not definitively recede until the failure of the siege of 1683, when 
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John Sobieski, king of Poland, saved the city from imminent destruc- 
tion, 

Ln the Levant there was little or nt> activity aimed specifically at 
the deliverance of Jerusalem* although numerous European leaders 
kept proclaiming new projects for this purpose. It may be surprising 
to know that people like Cardinal Richelieu (1585-1642) and Father 
Joseph (1 571-163$), the famous French diplomat, found tunc to 
ruminate on the salvation of the Holy Land. Perhaps the only person 
of the time who not only entertained this idea but actually did some 
preliminary work toward its realization was Ferdinand 1 de 1 Medici, 
grand duke of Tuscany, who managed to land in Cyprus and make 
contact with some discontented Asian chieftains for joint action 
against sultan Ahmed [ (1603-1617). These attempts i" the years 
1 607— 1 60S had no positive result, and Ferdinand himself died on 
February 7, 1609. A propagandist document of the same year, 
composed by an Italian priest residing in Cairo H John Dominelli, 
describes a fresh plan for an effective campaign against the Turjis Eo 
save "the most Holy Scpulcher and the holy places of Jerusalem." 14 
The writer argue* that the sultan was involved in war on several 
fronts in Europe and Asia, his men suffered from disaffection, and 
the Christians under the Turkish yoke were ready for insurrection, 
while the garrisons in Egypt and the Holy Land were depleted. The 
times were, On the whole, most suitable for a successful eampaign 
against the Ottomans, but Father Dominelli was oblivious of the 
circumstances in Europe which had rendered the crusade an anach- 
ronistic dream. 

Jt becomes evident from the march of events that the most endur- 
ing result of the crusades was the vehement reaction of the Islamic 
polity to the continued aggression of western Christendom against 
Moslem territory for three centuries. The momentum gained by the 
Moslem powm while defending their own ground ultimately swung 
the pendulum in the opposite direction, and the assailed became the 
assailant; the outlying Christian states in the Levant became an easy 
prey to inroads from Egypt and Turkey, This movement, which lias 
been described as the "counter-crusade," was, indeed, a counterfoil 
to the crusade in almost every aspect of its history. Just as there was 
propaganda in Europe for holy war, there was also propaganda 
among tlie peoples of Islam for the repulsion of Christian incursions. 
Expeditions conducted under the banner of the cross gave rise to 
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antkirasades from the Tslamtc states. Both were not merely armed 
struggles, but also waflicts of Faith and of Ideals. Both aimed at the 
deliverance of the Holy Land from the yoke of an "infidel 11 usurper. 
Both started with words of conviction in the form of propaganda, 
and ended hi a mortal struggle tor supremacy. 

The history of the counter-crusade offers the scholar immense 
opportunities for original research." 1 Its literature compares miser- 
ably with the gigantic output on the crusades, despite the compara- 
bility of the two great movements. As a matter of fact, (he counter- 
crusade had begun at the time of the Second Crusade with the rise of 
the house of Zengj at Mosul during the twelfth century. Then it had 
become a serious menace in Saladm 1 * reign, with the fall of Jerusalem 
in 1 1 87. Finally, the thirteenth century had seen the total eclipse of 
La tin dominion on the Asian mainland in 1291, Afterward, the 
Moslem battalions become an irresistible force in annllulaEing die 
eastern Christian principalities within their reach. This offensive 
outlived the Middle Ages and reached its zenith with the Turfcs in tEie 
sixteenth century. 

The great mass of Moslem propagandist treatises, mostly unpub- 
lished, may be divided into three categories, all working up to the 
same ultimate aim of evoking lively interest in the Holy Land and of 
urging the community Of tht faithful to take arms in its defense. The 
first category comprises the books of pilgrimages {kutub az-ziyaml\ 
whose authors elaborate the thesis that pilgrimage, une tjfthe pillar 
of Islam, is not confined to Mecca and Medina, Good Moslems are 
also expected to visit the tombs of the earlier prophets of the two 
Other monotheistic religions, Judaism and Christianity. Mohammed 
did not denounce either; wliat Islam discredited was the alleged 
interpolations or elements of corruption by subsequent generations 
in the original holy texts. All Moslems were therefore bound by their 
rcJigion to keep these shrine* from being polluted hy the "infidel" 
crusader. 

The second category includes the books of virtues {kittnb eff* 
fatfa'iti. A considerable' number of tracts were written to enumerate 
the virtues of the Holy Land and of all the Islamic countries in such 
persuasive style as to inflame the zeal of the faithful against Christian 
agression. Some of these books are derated tq such key towns of 
the Islamic empire as Aleppo, Alexandria, Cairo, and Damascus. 

The third category, which is by far the most important, consists of 
books on holy war {kutub at-jihad), which may be further subdivided 
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into two sections or sets of treatises One set deals with the principle 
of Moslem holy warfare, which well-nigh attained the status of a 
sixth pillar of the faith. This placed! all able-bodied Moslems under 
the obligation of fighting non-Moslems until the whole world became 
converted or iubdued to Islam. Apart from a multitude of tracts 
specially written on this subject all authors in the field Of Islamic 
jurisprudence {&l-fiqh} devote considerable parts of their study to a 
full discussion of the tenets of holy war. The other set of treatises 
speaks of the more practical issues of the eastern art of war. Some 
authors tackle the equestrian art, others describe the implements of 
war and their usa&e, and still others discuss the technique of fighting 
and the order of battle. These books are intended for the initiation 
of the ranks as well as the edification of the generals who led the 
Moslem forces. The sbc vf this literature leases no room for doubt as 
to the existence of an elaborate system of war wliich helps to 
account for the brilliant victories Of the Islamic armies in both Asia 
and Europe. 17 

The outcome of these varied exhortations and expositions was ft 
regular anti-crusading movement from Egypt and Turkey, the two 
great Islamic powers in the Levant. The Egyptian counter-crusade 
chose Cilician Armenia as its primary target; its conquest was accom- 
plished during the sultanate of al-Ashraf Sha L ban (1 563-1376). After 
a bitter struggle, the emir of Aleppo stormed trie Armenian capital 
Sis in 1375, and left it in ruins after leveling its fortifications to the 
ground and seizing the last of the kings of Armenia, Leon VI of the 
house of Lusignan h who was carried in chains to the citadel of Cairo. 
After seven years of imprisonment, Leon was released on payment of 
a heavy ransom by Venice and the papacy, to spend the remainder of 
his years wandering in Europe until his death, childless, in Paris in 
1393. L * 

The next Egyptian counter-crusade was undertaken by sultan Bars- 
bey's fleet against the Latin kingdom of Cyprus. The Mamluks voulrt 
not forget the sack of Alexandria by Peter T de Lusignan in 1365, 
and they were determined to avenge themselves on the island king- 
dom. After assembling and fitting out suitable eaheys for the enter- 
prise, they launched naval expeditions to Cyprus in the years I424 h 
1 42 5 > and 1426, The Cypriote army was routed and ting Janus was 
seized in the battle of Khirokitia on July 7, 1426. Nicosia was 

37. Far OiampL*! oi Ihe ftn1 r*o calefies at Hodcm piapajialUllal literature so= section 
V Lbf UbdbOfirtprtf of Atiyh, TJrr Cruiadc in the Later Mtfftlf Age* (pp- 54J— S46J; on (he 

Li. Sad abov?, p. 439- A diapigf ait 1tic later njfere of Ciirinn Armaria iipLnuicd for 
toLlutiu V of tills wort, in preparation- 
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pillaged, and the king and his retinue were, like Leon led in 
chains to the Cairo citadel [n the following year, they managed to 
regain, their freedom through the intercession of the Genoese and 
Venetian consuls on payment of a ransom of 200,000 ducats and an 
annual tribute of 5,000 ducats The kin£ was, furthermore, con- 
strained to swear an oath of fealty to the sultani Cyprus thus became 
tributaiy to Egypt. " 

The downfall of Cyprus whetted the appetite of the Mamluks to 
purge the waters of the Levant of all traces of Latin domination. 
Accordingly, the next stage of their counter-crusade was directed 
against the Kn^hts Hospitaller stationed in Rhodes. m They 
mounted three naval campaigns against the island fortress in L440, 
1443, and 1444. Here they confronted a defense stiffer than that of 
Cyprus. The Knights of St. John formed a tegular standing body of 
chivalry under one leadership ready for any emergency at any time. 
Moreover, they had developed an elaborate system of espionage 
covering many countries, deluding Egypt , and were therefore fore- 
warned of the details of the coming Mamluk attacks on them. The 
Egyptians- used Syria and southern Anatolia as bases lo revictual their 
fleet before attacking Rhodes, assisted by some of the Turkish emirs 
of Asia Minor. Nevertheless, they failed to achieve their aim. Though 
they occupied the knights 1 little LsoEated island of Castcilorizzo off 
the southern Anatolian coast, the main stronghold of Rhodes re- 
mained intact. The third eampaijm ended in disaster. Tlie Mamluks 
lost 300 killed and 500 wounded, while most of the Cliristian 
renegades who accompanied the Moslem army deserted the Egyp- 
tians and fled to the other side; the survivors raised the siege of 
Rhodes and returned to Egypt just in time to escape the austerity of 
winter. The fate of the island was therefore deferrrd until 1522, 
when Suleiman [ expelled the order during the reign of the grand 
master Philip VJIiers de Tlsle Adam. When emperor Charles V 
granted them Malta in 1530, they established there a small buffer 
state against the Ottomans and the Barbary corsairs. They distin- 
guished themselves in the fighting which took place between May 19 
and September I2 n 1565, under the grand master John of La Valctte, 
The expulsion of the Hospitallers from Rhodes was but a minor 
chapter in the story of the Moslem counter-crusade from Turkey. 
When the Ottomans swept over the Balkans and into east Central 
Europe, they were, tn a sense, anti-crusading. They had fought and 
routed the crusaders at Nieopolis in 1396, and at V«rna in 1444. 

J 9. Hbov?, pp. 7S. 
10. Soe ibowe, chaprer iX. 
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Their victorious career had readied a peak in the capture of Constan- 
tinople in 1 4S3. The downfall of the Mamluks in Syria and Fgypt in 
1517 had transferred all Islamic authority in the Levant to Istanbul. 
Turkish aggrandizement in the west was arrested only at Belgrade in 
]456, outside Hit gates of Vienna in 1529, and in the waters of 
Jjepanto in 1371- It was only then that the counter-crusade came to 
a standstill, and men's minds turned to the new "eastern question" 
instead of the old cause of the crusade- 

The ascendancy of Turkey on the on* hand, and the downfall of 
Egypt on the other, led to the deflection of the eastern trade from 
the great emporia of the Mamliik empire. Tn fact, the exchange of 
trade between east and west which had received its greatest stimulus 
from the movement of the crusade t suffered its severest blow from 
the Ottom animation of the Near East. The immediate result of this 
position was a new burst of energy in search of India and Cathay hy 
way of the ocean rather than the Mediterranean. In I486, Barthol- 
omew Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope; in 1492, Vasco da 
Gam a reaped the fruit of his predecessor^ achievement by reaching 
the shores of India. In 1492, also, Christopher Columbus discovered 
a whole new world in his attempt to reach Cathay by the western sea 
route. Thus new vistas and immense possibilities were opened up by 
the age of discoveries, and crusading ideas were all hut drowned out 
in the tumult of imminent changes and the dawn of a modern era. 
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ZJridx (if Turuna dwown P5i;miid suwramty and Shfite falfk 

Arab fillers from Fjjypl C=v«1a re TripplLtftlia a.rn) Tunjisifi 

Srfiinn prrdpL^tcJ by patriarch Ceiularius and tordirHL HunnTwl 

AbEj-Bnkr founds MurrJbit dynasty n1 SijilniBSS in McirOPOQ 
tJc*j t CwirfiLaTi pJ^riranp;- (rj J emblem 

SlaVLt rSYul< against Spntan (3aniirn|:riri and crmircrsinn. efforts 
Selclitikld Turks defeat Byzantines Bi Manziksr( 
Norrnana under Rata L fJnlscaJd ale PaJHrno flam, the Moslems 
Accession of Alexius I Comnenu-s si Byzantine emperor 
Alfrnijo V[ of CislilcarHi Leon conquer* Toledo from 1he Moors 
Muribi Li under/ Ynsuf defaK Spanish under Alfonw v. Jallacai 
AbH-Bakr. ddas ufl*j destroying GKuia; YnJtjf Lit Muiataii ruki 
Pffliiimaec of count Roben I ofTLandftia lu Jeruaaleoit 
RennstE and Pisj.n ftoeCs rack Malidtt as icprisal for ptraey 
Fall'mids Of EgJTfH acquir* Atrfc, Tyrfi, and Jerusalem 

Aisaalnr-tHaHlsJi rttadqjidrleriar Alairmc In Persia 
NoTrnans uudei Roscr [ complele conriwtH of Moslem Sicily 
Radriga Dfe=, thr Cid (die? 109?], seizes. Valencia. [fos( L102> 

Pop* LVbarl ] L pi tithes fho qiu»4f at ih? Cmincjl <?f CL=rm«l 1 

Pbciple^ cius*de annihilated near Klcati by Sclchlikld Tuf ks 
The First CiuEade-: Llie first armies reach Conatanlirtoplc 
'Ni&KA sujrctitfctcd ro £yzaniiiicj by SalckilVid Turfcs 
Crusader? defeat Turks urniei Ktfij ArsJan 1*< DoryJajcum. 

Baldwin ur BdUlopifc j ran met rule uf Edtoua, with rillc H>r*jun1 

Cniiidejs- akt AuikKJi; BoherYuwid ^rTaraiii* betcjmfti prince 
TIk Fksr Crusade ends wJIb {^nqticir or Jerusalem from L-IdnUds 
r^rMfrey Bouillon elected Adi^Marc of (be HoL* Sepulcbw 
Godfrey prEpulllrjo dits, amitf ajtsMsstKfna of poJionlnp 
Baldwin [ cjorvned Vin^ of JEnjxalcm b1 BerhklirMr) 
TarJCrcd re^cne ul'AntioCli far LBplurri DulwmDr»d 

Onsade of 1 1 01 defetred uleceiritil In Anaidllj bv ihe Tiuki 
Botiemond freed by Turks, remmes nik e*?s Anrloch 
Byzantine? rreain CilLda from cmsadefi and Armertlins 
Rnvmraid pr St- Olllc? Jlo »'lKIt tfilcynj!; Tripoli 
ViWjbn-Tpriirjridicji.iQn '^]r Muntf] ru|tT(t^ 11433 

CiUSadt urH0r**ri3ni unilrr kjd^ Sdpjird "J cot; a E Far" 

ftoJiefflond's antl-Giock "oriuadc" Lutes Avlauu L buaiegej Dihuxiu 
rJohemond'seKpodilton tdlapscs (ke dies bL lLaJy lit Maruh Nil) 
Tripoli faiUl ro auisHLtri; Bertram nraumej title r>T d(s count 
TaTCied dies; Kogcr of Safctuo isgarit of Antiucfi 
FJospdtHElers e^ntcd piorenrion by buU of pepe Pll*HjI II 
Baldwin 1 hibildj KrHft de Monlrial soum of the Dttd Sea 
Bnhtwin 1 BaWwin IT of Le Bonrf, (ourir of Edessa, suortuds 
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1171 
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Alcxtua I Comnenns d-ies^ hu sr™ John buLomcs Byxanrsne Emperor 
SarHBdSSS SurrerirjErs To Alfonso I of AflAOIfr-NlYariC 
Kogpi of AnH'ocri Mlfed. by [l-Ghnii dear Darb SannBdfi 
Baldwin IJ installs Joicdin of Cnurwuay as count of E*wa 
It+ldwin II inpLHrud 1>V Tufa (.freed AugME.t 29, tlH) 
Tyii falls Li Kianklall aimy 3Jld Venelisn flEEl 

Z*ile.I,. ^3Viti\<a of Mosul, enters Aleppo 
BotiernnrLU II of Anlioch kllkd im Cilici* hr Turls 
■AbJ-al-Hu'mln foiMUte Mumahhid wljpn+l djmuitjr, MiirafcLLJ war* 
Baldwin It *f Jerusalem di«> I E*vinu lutein 
Bald win f fl Sflfl-in-la*' Flllt -of Anjinu CTnuned Idn^ ct JeiLUalCn'ri 
Awissins purchase jl-Ondmlis, CiiiL foorhotd 111 Syria 
Alfunin [ <A AjagOrl dhSJ afrci ifcfcaL br MurHbi^j at Frnun 
Alfonso VH ofCastj1e>Uwi.erowri=ri tmp^ic.r fl r Spain, FuTtll£aJ 
Byzantine emperor John Comaienus f™*<f= Cilkin, hedE^i Aurioch 
Aragon and C a 1 s I n t3 (Barcelona) uni(E .as. Lhf down of Aragon 
Byzantine emperor John Comnenuf laUst ArLLLodi bur withdraws 
Count. Afnnsn Herir5q.Ll*i crPOrLugal d«fta(S Moora B1 Chuiquc 
AfenFD irunrsililea uwjrtUJi lilte ting AJOJISO ] of Portugal 
r'ult's msibL Pauurl builds KCrtk (Krai of Mw.Kj in TmnyDrdan 
John Cuiinnctiut -dies: Ms son MaMieJ I By*artliru= Ernr^reir 
FulL. of AjlJCjU, kln^ Df Jcjuinlcm, diet 
Fult\ *fldow MeSlsend. Hrd spn BiLdwlA Ell aic cro*TL«l 
J>ngi capLLiccs EfJMEa, \Ak Frnils and Jftitriiyt (heir church" 
Thr Sutuod CcUsidu; pope Eugjeniui Tit issuts tho cruuda bull 
Barnard, abbor of ClaJrrjHIJ£ H p[«3CJL« (tic cpiEads m V^x\ay 
iengi tiUtJ; rani SaJf-*H>fn t3lBjI (MoHll>, NIir>*d-DTn (Al*pjM> 
r German *lL^Jl(i-ijnl afckinU rht Wenrfs *ncdmplKflELli(1le 
iivninJ CfLHade: Conrad II] and Louis VIT nnin at CinirjrtrLlLr>pfc 
AIn'iirrlH Dlkcn by Sp^Tiub^ l.ixTHXi by FDrlu^Litse und fii'iJIiJl 
Crnint) ill and (he Clenrurt trtiaadari fJtfEa.Ed cicar DoryJamm 
I miu VII and LKe Fcerich crosadcra drica:(Ed near Cadmus 
Hie Second Crusade fails Jo (jkE DBmaStn^ and i4Jla.jK« 
Malirjja 1nten by Sidliiru (rE-tniSM January' llfiO bj" MuWB^Ids) 
Torrcwa cspiured by Ai^QiL*M,CaialflrH r crusader^ and Ornoeie 

Acmy flf Anliwh drfefKed by rViTpHd-Llrn near Inati 
ALfcrUJO Vfl. RtQ-mond BEfE-oaucr ]V j) | Locate sphufrfii jlTudtllftrt 
Baldwin III braVs wilh HElisorul, jiiurnea full royaL aufhonlj- 
FLayrnond II of Tripoli killed by AsHains 

RdirKld Of CtiilLtwi maJTiH CQnalrjncn. nf Artliofib. lnK*]rtti prulCt 
AscaJtui suritBders io Baldwin III,, kins; of JenLsalem 
Damascus aubmtls to HHi-Hd-rjIni 

Alfoois^ VEI diEE *F1et bHin E AEmuria U> MllWarjbtdS 

HjjrjnrjoJ Dertri^ifer IV dL*3 after CUGCL of J«onjq.u«l {Frnm 1 1 17) 

Baldwin [IJ nJJii^ Wii[hti[ Amtlric CfOWlwd Vjrtg IPEBiiur^ 1 jil 

' AtwL ilMu'min. dlo; Hi& Vttujf I i: Mjwahhid crJipri 

AroHlrir leads live Expedirioais asjairul FScLUflLd Egyp-l 

Snladm njAc*Adj h:i untfc SldrkHk ii Visit flf Effpl 

.^alaJLn, at NtLr-ad-MtA wdf [ h prodaims 'Atihaad LjEiphs in Ejypr 

TJtfi b£i F^LTimJd Mllp-h . al- L Adift, die; 

Muw£hr>tds'unjdcj Y&w: I fall to Sake Hueie, retnat 

NHpB(l-Dlndlies;SalHrJirn owupie! Dunascus fOcuoirtr 2S) 

AiruliicdjEE; bper son Baldwin IV L-nnwried tins (July li) 

L Abb3*d LalipTi fofrnaUy in«t1* Salad! d wILIl Eg^pl Sflld Syria 
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Augusr 20 
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SetehfiTkid Turka defeat the ByzaurLnea aL H y ricikephuliu 
CaEtiliBns, with AjagonGssald, IxkaCuartta after si-cnun Lh tit^e 
Castile and Aragon-Caralonia alga new pariirLun rrfcuy ai Caiurla 
Marine] I C?amReaiij& dun; inn Alex juts || jx emperor 
E*£LlaJd oTCrtilLILcci, lord of Kt-T-flk, mub Red Sea port* 
YLTalir ! ladb LO lake SartranSm, dies f] 184 Pi spn V^quh is caliph 
Baldwin IV 111; duld-njeutfuiw BaJdv/in V crowned king. 
BtlrJwln IV or Jerusalem dies uf Ifipt^y 

B*ld*in V dLCS. inorbfj Sibyl and Gul nf L u&ignan Linwned jointly 

Stladhi dcL'Cal^ Franks at Ha it in, LDpluren Guy, executes Reginald 

Jwueal*m lUri*tldeil LO Sabdln, fallDwvd by mmt Of Fahmirw 

Rmperor Fr-sdtiiclt ] Baibatoeea 1aiea the cross aL Mainz 

Guy ljJ l.ujjpign beskees Aere^Pisan fleet Woekadei i1 

Unnfisii crusaders add Portuguese to PKipfUtcSiLi*! (losl 1 191) 

German crusaders rfcftal SelchiikHI Turks, lake Kenya 

Frederick | dp™n& in Cilkia: Hrmy pncwffldi io Antioch^ distends 

fticLiard. I Li>rtqu*^ Cyprus nn why to Syria for Hie Third Crusade 

Acre JUttetfldera It Mrrtblrafld jirBfcj OfPhlllp [I awl Kichard [ 

Conrad of Monlfertal Li fcLllcd at lyre by AisaatHu 

Guy dF I.EjfigpRn buys Cyprus rrom Templars* found s dynasty 

KiCfiatd I sail* fmm Acre, eroding the Third Crusade 

Saladiti Jits, AJyUcdd and Zengld princes SLrucuL* fat provUioa 

Guy of Lur^gnaJi dki; brolhcr Almery inherits Cyprus: 

Alfonso Yltl of Castile <fcfearnt at Alaicoa by YalqDl:, Mu^ahjhid 

AiraEry crowned kiiie of Cyprus and (October] of Jerusalem 

fZmpemr Flenry V[ dies, uuEdn£ fflllapsc of new Cetman triHadr 

Snrsuccrsr, Til elected pgpe-, JeeUrnt {I L99) lirsl ''politlH]" crisade 

Yn L qub diM; Muhiimm+d «n-N|jsdr Muwa^id cpLjpd I'dies. LJJ 3> 
PrarLcli (fluri(& fit tcry tlrW UlC CiOE fur UlC r'-uUrth CrtJ&d* 
AtlWi ( Vual BiijJiilv.jH.ii Luads Germui tkel tD Canquer Latvia 
SiladLn's-ferOtrWr al-'Adil prdOLiiiried Sultan of Lgypt ajid Syria 
Cniud^rt sail on VsneLlan ihLps in anatK Zara 
Ficn4i artd; V^rK4nn cniaders begin iBjje of ConitantHiqpIo 
Conttantinople Je ratcn by Lalltn, saoVcd; Ihc fourth- Crusade ends. 
Baldwin of Flinders elected Lilin emperor by rl» crusadcts 
BymntEne empire Js par1i(iuncd fimomj. Lite crusadore 
GeoEfrey of VBIehardouin, ^VilLlacn of CfiampllLie tnrK|ii*T Muran 
Aimery dies, krone Cyprus and JcrusaJcin under separata rtgtrrias 
Baldwin J cgpiunsd by Bulitrianai brolbcr Henry la fcgeni 
ao\iy batamus empeipr t hci death of his brorhrr Baldwdri I 
DenthL of loannltsa and Boniface dorupL BuLjark* aiid TfcesjaUwiita 
Hnidar af Heter oFCrjjitelnaH (ouches off AlblgcnsJan Cmsade 
Thsodoifl: ] LasLaris. crowned Greek: emperor it Nicaea 
Geoffroy 1 becoene! prirute oTAtlmea, fouudi VdleJinrdouin dynasty 
Jtlin tnf Brlafln* and wife Mary Lini™d ruLers c-r leniSfllcmi 
Andrew II of Hungary fandias Tcutncik- Kn|ghrx in Tnns/lniru 
Chiliitn^a CrUSade fmni r-'rancB and Cermmy oallppies in llrdy 
Peter J[ of AflEOn dcfcaLi M!ut^aJi]Uds.at Las Na>as de TcJnia 
Peter ] \ tilled as Simon of Mon tfot t wins. baLEta or Muiet 
Thn Fmirtli Luirran Cminidl consideji ALbt^ cbttart^. » FiTib <Tras«te 
Heilr^ DfHabullll dies; Peter of Courie^ay Utin emperw-elefl( 
Andrew JI and Hunsarkni an the Fkfrh Crtisid? amimplLsh. nothing 
AhJwr do SaJ falls (o PorLujju*sa r Gcrmars eriLsad-ars. and LeaneA 
Hugh J nf Cyprus dicsi infant son Henry I under regency 
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1236 June 29 
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L23S March? 
LJ3S September 25 
t239 Howmtrtr 13 
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244 Auejutt 23 
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250 April 6 
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LIS* July 30 
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E253 January Lft 
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L254 April 24 
E254 May 2l 
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Samoa of Hontforl billed while besieging Taulwise 
F*tet vt Courlenay dies in cHpti*lL/^™ Robert Latin urppemr 
Damlctti abandoned to cmspiUri by iis Egyptian suriinn 
Frtderiel: 31 cmwriei] Ho] y aotnaji nmpwoi by pope HMioriiu HI 
Cruawkrs surrender in Aryubld^ evicuale Dncnltita (September B) 
Theodore 1 Uscarls dies' aon-Jn-hm John Ducas Vaalics empwoi 
Mongols uixkc J*bd rffiit Ru SStMS *Tld Kurrurru iL die Kilka 
TlinuBhMiJfa GtbH to Tlrcodoie of llpiTus, who Kiumej Hie purple 
Frederick ]] rnarrLt? Isabel nf lirieflne, CLldnU 111 tone of JTrojnlcm 
Lcfiils VICI of Fiance leads "'GPiuide" against Lane_uedoc 
Louts Will dles>son tuudi IX Ls kliLt, under regency 
Chlugg^^ngJin Khaii) son OsiJrJai [u|m (<ti» 1242) 
Frederic* II e^irtitiundcat.ed by Greg™? I3C in> Atitjusl 28, 1230) 
Roc*T< or CdurlMiay difia; IjTOrJttt Baldwdn TT under rcgHnfy 
Frederick [I guns JetuDJam by trtaly wi(h jlJCi'mil, AiyGbid 
PtHQt oFP#tl* ends (he Alb^nrdaii Crucade 

Geoffrey I of ViHehartlOuLll dlesi SOU Geoffrey " prinG* Of Achaca 
Yshya 1 indtpuideail tn TlJillsia^eslaWiBjies ILafjid dynaitj 
TeiiiorLt Kri^riii iLmdw Hermann of 5Hb* Hart waiquesr of Praai? 
John Amu of Buteach defeats Theodora oKEpirustr Klofcotnitw 
Ferdinand l[[ pcnnanenllr reuTuiEsCaiiile. and Leou 
HaLdwhi II marries Msry of n-rKnne; bar faiticj John is Lo-cmperor 
Civil V3i between Frederic* H"s foi«3 and Cypriote lordE 
Muhammad I jil'Ahmar ftstabLlsh'Js H*srtdi n Granada <1o 14?2) 
Cenla. V>\cw\ hy C*i»*k fleer, ransorBO lof 400/WQ dimri 
Corfnm mn*iia*rl ro LUrl-tilianE- urrfcr rerfinarLd 111 

John oFBrteottt dlai, feivlrifi F3ald*rin IE wiJa Laidti cnapcror 
AL-K3rtiB h s dcalii (ouches off niuffile- iuiit^ AlyUtw princef 
Valancla sutrendcji to lajnes [ of AraF&cKJaiaJonla 

CrlLafidjCTt defeated near Gspa; JflruraJefiL iUrrende/l{De«inber 7) 
FriLMiirL rCioH gainst Teul^nic Knigbfi alirirjiL S*|{Ce*di 
MoLi£Ol5 (in*er BnU dewastaH; Hungary, wLUldTJIw rnr.1wncd 
Aleaandei NtvAL defots- Teutonic KnLsriti on Lfta PtLpus 
M pngcJi d*reat SekKUkid TurtF a1 Boar rta.Eh 
JtTusalem tatked- by Khorezrmnn Turfcs (never TB^ained by Franls) 
CrjijbtL] of Lyons consideFi Ijiin emjiire. "deposet" Fiederklt II 
Gliylilt chosen to siwroed hu ruher 5cj!ded r dlle 124S 
Geafrrey 1[ nl Vllteh±rdouiii Him brolherKVilliani prlttce of Actaw 
AndrKw r As6a1lrt. John of Pian del Cmpiwi repwr on Mongols 
Ej«jts LK of Trance aalb 1o CypnLi, wbilflri tltercpi^PHring cmsad* 
Seville (akrn by Fenfiiiand l» afk: a bfl& siege 
French 0Tn?adrr? L^nd in Egypt, caprurr: Damieltit fJimr b'} 
Captujfl of Tjtro, Eilvei, and Algarwc rrHlsPoftuEiiese- f*wnajutst 
Lcmis f S *nd trie inisatlars sutrendei lo th* fc^yprLjns at Manftmh 
MamJukz kdU AlyDrxd uiltan Tpran-Stijh; hdi whlow rules 
Crusaders niTTentter DaniiKiti, nnsiKti Louis- IJt and other leaders 
Apfaeg rtiarrlci iiitran'i widow, is flm MaittlQk aultan of £gypt 
Fusdarfclc II dlci; son Conrad TV {king of locusalcm) EU««ds him 
Henry I of Cyprus Jlcs; his infam un Hugh L[ kiw undei nijenqK 
HaftLd rulor Cfrom L24?) Muhammad [ assumes callphat lilt* 
\V L || iurn of Rubric** Prflnciscnn, (nrtli 10 KatarllOJiiTn and bjLk 
Louis IX SBfs for Franua iflCr SLrtHSrlKnlne^le^i^d^rKrite 
Conwl TV of Jenmlmn JLM r leanHlai Infant son Cnnrjdin as heir 

John Ducje VntitMi Se^Gon TlBodore II Lasuaris e umpetar 
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L-355 

12S6 DecemT>er 20 
I2S? 

125ft Veiamry 

1 25 ft Amust 

1254 surnmKr 

I2fifl winter 

lien 

1I6U 
1261 
12G5 
12£« 
12Gb 
]267 
12*7 
12*3 
1 36 ft 
126ft 
1269 

1270 
1370- 
1271 
1273 
1574 
1276 
127? 
I2TT 
127ft 



Sejtlimbtr^ 
July 25 
Pferjjnary A 
Fe-rKmajy 26 
Aug. -Sept. 

May IS 
AUpiSI 21 
□ember 29 
September 24 
Inly 1$ 
AUfcUH 2< 
1272 
Apt: I ft 
July? 
Jullfi 
January 30 
April IS 
JuLi- E 
May L 



i:mr-]Jay 
1 2 ft] April 



1 2J1 

1382 

1282 

1282 

1383 

3284 

1215 

126s 

lift* 

1347 

I3M 

l»J 

1191 

12*3 

1291 

J2M 

1299 

1302 

1303 

J3M 

IMS 

13DS 



Late Oclobcr 
Mm* 30 
Jmw 28 
[l (":<:] i lt>."r 1] 

March 4 
Janunry 7 

May 2D 
4u2hb[ ii 
June 1% 
tiuV. ar Dtai. 

May IS 
May-ABgusL 
PotKmljei 13 

* inter 

AmflMst 31 
Auswl 1ft 

April 



Civil war spltti h'nnludi Greer* 

Moflfcoli under HlllagU lake Ahmlil, and AnuHiru 1 iway in Perih 

Bala, khan fld 1he Golden Horda, dies 

RerkE succeed* hlr- fcrotfitr ttalu 2! klinn (to L2661 

Motors under Hulanu sack BBE±dBd t kill last 'AbbSfcld callpfi 

Theodore It dieu; Michael VTI| P*l B eok>£tf! wises Macau Ihrone 

MwJtael VJ 1 1 defeats I 'ranti at MflggnQ, captures Leaders 

Mongola dfcvaiLate Aleppo (JsumBir 24),. lale- Damascus {March l> 

KobLlaL weweds broLTrtr Mnr^be f l."25 1— 1 259) « McoificJ tipIpj 

BJjvmhiV flrmy under Baybafirouri Mongol* at L ALn J m T 1 

Gwtflu rEnjnqnerCmistjniirKTJe, Ending Latin empire 

Hulaeu dies;. Ids ion Abigha i&tahlixhEx bl> kli^nid dynatty in Inn 

CtlBlfci of Artjou dfifeau Manfred a[ BtmcTKrtJA win; Sicily 

Marnhitos ted by Kakvuui fltvaiLase Oicinn AiniEnia 

WilillTTj ai VfUerjardouLn IS vuStaL ofCliarlra of Anj(m for Achaea 

Hiijh II of LuKlgnflri dld-i CQuiin Hugh H[ "de LiHigji?ji" king 

Antioch H OveEWhclrilftj arid Stcked (4- Mamluks under Jtr.ij.tnrs 

Crurles of Anjou and W t] lifl in of AlKhhs <JeJ>jI Conradin At TflgLincftZT-jQ 

Cnnnydln iLCX«^(cd h cTllnjtulUdnj HohtfrtsJanrnn One 

Hngti 111] nf Cyprus oowrttd kblJt Of jHhjijJcm atTyre 

Lduh JJ( and French cni-sadeis attack Carting in llafrid Tunisia 

CauLS IX dim; Charles of Afljou atraHfiH (raaty, 9aJ]l {NoOmhtr 1 ft J 
£dw?rd [I| of EjizUnrJ tail crusade io Taudla. add PbL«.i1iih! 
Ha^Ewrs ttlm Kiak deChevilitti front Hcupiulfen ifisT ±iEgE 
Lnsr AsviMin xirongfiold tn Syria falls to the Maodukx 
Undon ni IhcGrtftk and Romam Lhuicches pratUimud b1 Lyons 
Pope Cccgpjy X dies h fcidirnj plflns For jobil lj(tn-Or«r: aiHode 
M:imI jts under Baybars deltas Monjjtjli at Alhisfnn 
Bat ban iDm; Kfll»vu.Ti won lXKOriKSSULLarl (1279-1290] 
^Mlinrn rjF VilleJlau'd.dJiD dKi; Athl** r#WrUt loCtiarlax or Aujou 
Julrn of Hgrtte Corvino makcutifaiionajy voyage to PKSrjla. 
Hfcte*l VIII arkl Grtwit ajmy defeat Aiieevlri lnvBilcre at B«rat 
Mamlulu iirrisr KalaVim rouj invBdfTii; Monaofc near Horns 
Anjcrtrt garrison in Sicjly innBEBKral {(he SifUbui VespetO 
Pettt 111 t>t Aragftn u CrusadEs h loroTIn, nil* Irj Sicjly (AugHEtJ 
MiLTiaE] VIII PaJa*clo£uJ dJas^snn Andnmicm II Byzan tire- 1 mpeHu 
r>miiiaii ravnl t (jjarrtJ ]16<» mppr«aeil I17 Tevtmic Knights 
hUjjk 111 de LmLgnan diex^ort Joliri I ](kn^ Cii JarUSaJam and Cyprus 
ClHEtea Of AnitM <Mt\ Suu^edad hy inn Crkshca II {NipfcSj AcltaSa} 
John ] dE Luiigrun O-I Cypflll diCb; LroLlurr l[tnr> II $ jewed: him 
Henry II nf CTypros p aowned Unj -cd JeniaLftm a.L Tyra 
Rabbari Sairrtia h tavby oJ DHchanid Arihurj, Teaclicf Itajtta 
KbIsvuti dies whJLt rrurcfaung an Ac re- sm phAsh raf Khaltl nltan 
Mjmlnkji unier KhalB tatf Acte, wdLng ite kinsdpin oi ienisalem 
The rEmuniriE Fjanklari £o»ns tn Sytui surrender to Hie HanttuKs 
Muider trf IthalrJ tc-utria ojrstrnggfe arrmiie Majnluls for irirnne 
Jnltit (jf VUlidts dies; fHfl d* Pins master of the Hoaplial, In Qptik 
Odo de Pint dicn KVHEIarft cd" VJIaiei EfedeJ JiaHer of Uie. FJospilaL 

CJhilarl'S LVkhanid Mpiujpl gmny CTUsheE Hjfiblufei Hear Horn? 

Ttca.ry of Cjlia.tolUjita f Arism™ «f Sicdly, Anrirvtnfi of Naples} 
Roper dE- Flnr jnd iht OaCallTL CflrnpBBi' sack Oca 
BeiKOlot Zaeoarla r a Conueu:, saiiesChioE from ihe fryMJitlnes 
Ktirtfa de Hot is kJDKd in Coru-tintinopfc by MJthac] (IX) h i riuan 
WULlain of VULirtldiM; h« ncphEiv F\]|l( [j n«a(ei of (hu HtHpitaL 



A HISTOR Y OF THF CPUS ADUS 
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1 307 November] 7 
1307-1312 

1308 early 
1303-1 3 L0 

1309 M*y6 
1309 

1310 June* 
131! March IS 

1112 early 

1113 Jidy29 

131 4 NaYHmtbSr 29 

1315 dj 1316 
131ti July 3 
1317 January 9 
1317 

1313-1313 
1319 JUri*9 

111* 

1310 summer 
13-11 

1323 January 2 
13-13 January 3 

1324 March 31 
I32i-I32t 

132G November {?)■ 
1328 

131* Junuary 11 
13 M Febrmty 1 

1331- 1332 

1331 December X 

1332- 13M 
13.33- 

1331 June 24-25 
1338. Aupjst22 
1134-134 1 
lHO October W 
1341 tone 1* 
1341 
1343- 
1343 
1344 

1344 October 28 

I34S-13+7 

1344 

1346 

1344 Qcfobtr4-S 

1345 April 3 
1 3*4-1 350 
1349 

1350 August 12 
1352 February 13 
1351 
L3SJ 



January 2-0 
August 31 



HuapJUlleji under Fulk oF VilLucr «mqu.er Rk^ts from trw Creeks 
Mongol Bilarcrnj kill Armenia* rtJlers. crlpplirui CHi-nnn kingdom 
Tempbus wppreaed by fihirip IV nf Ftancc and pope CJememt V 
Caibedne ofCourtenay dies; diushierCurheriw of Vilms "temp^ss" 
teuionle KnJghlE gain possession nFenlerJi Porncmrria 
CharLe! || of Anjou dies; son RnberL tbe Wik kins of Naples 
Hesiq. inner* of Teutonic Knights moored to Marienbura. Jn Prussia 
Amalric de Lvr%inn, usurper of Cypnia,.*siHESHiBiBd: Harry ll ftced 
Cat*lnns DrtcwlBlm Franks a.t Hie- Ceplii*™*. till Walter offlrtenrw 
Catalan Company accept* siraeramty gf Frederick IL of Sicily 
Several dynastic marriages bHmi Furtce. Inly, BuvrEuruly, Grera 
fTUlip IV of PlMme dies; Snrt LOUlS Xi erandsgn John I rule briefly 
haymgfld Lull, missionary. SLunfid to (kl(h rasr Wugji in Algeria 
Louis gd" Burgundy deJcaH. Ferdinand 4tt WjtnrJndn; tralJi Soon die 
Philip V nioceeda infant nepnewlohn I Bi king, ot France 
AlFonan Fadrkvue WHr-uenerel gf duchjf of A Linens fro 1330) 
ALfonso Fadrkptc t)V« Thcssilv from Oft* ki Jri duchy of Neopalrw 
Catalans ^Athens), Vmeda-ns (NeEropcmte) h Eubgeins make pfc*ca 
Htlion ttl YUleiuyjre Peaces Fu-lk » mmicr ai H -capital 
AridrOuLcuS A«Q vim much vT Frnrtfclrfi Mdifci for th* ByTfinlincj 
Mabaut of HsinauH imprisoned by Robert of Naples, die* 1 3-3-1 
OiEilei IV mtxeeJs broWcr PbJUp V as king, gf FrnnL-e- (die* 132!) 
John nFGravina bacorncB prince of Ajcbnca (id 1333) 
Jtenry LI do Lj^gjun ilea: nephew Huah IV ltiii£ nf Cyprut 
JoJin D.rCJraifna kadi Ange-wn army Uitous.1i ilia Moiea Ln waiii 
Osnutt dkaa; wn Orkhao 1)«ometOltr*man ruler 
Andnirtlflus H deposed by his enmdson. AndraniCUl 111, diet 1332 
Louis IV (Ik Bav-djldi'i crowned Hg*y Roman *rapec4>i (dies 1317) 
Philip V| of VdaU eatabllshes VtloLs line & ]dqgi urFnuice 
VaLter VI Qf Bflcnne Irads futile EipedLtinn a^rinsL LhcCa.(*laTiS 
fhilip ] nf Taranro dh»| Mn Rottert p lord of Albania 
Tjpn^, V«dc*n KMplttl^ Cyprus. Creefca in aiirJ-Tuf kish cwliticm 
Jnhji nFCrrtlna ro ALbflJin,. Ro^eit of TininlO prince of Actmeg. 
Fradjericli II dies: son Ptter II b™™* Idn&of Skclly 
WUIiam II uf Randazzo4ie;;bnrt:lM[ Jchn \s dUk-0 of Athens 
Catlwriiis ui Valods, a on Roberi, Nlchnlas AtitLaJuoli m lhe!4orc3 
Caxiuiairt, CaLakji and Portuguese Flee-K, riul Mooee rtearTimT* 
Ardronitus III dies" clril mi nF ioluft V afld John VI CaflteWuiMnuL-i 
Sultan an -N i? sir Huhaimnnd dies afUr inlcrmptcd JS-yenrTeign 
Robert dlca; eranrMjuslner Inantu 1 queen of N*rJes vnfei jc^acy 
Clement VI forms Utfy Liujme *lih Venice, Cyprus, Hoipitaflets 
Aletciras surrendujs tD Alfonso M of Caslile nf'= - I-ytar ±ieu^ 
Smyrna Lit. tii by Lcaeue from UmuT Paiha, orrtlr of A^dir 
Humben II of Vieamois. leads fruictescririade to flm Aesuari 
Dajies i*ll Borlhean EHonii to the Teutonic Knigrits. 
HfGigsi it\tz; Dkeudonnt of Goion masler of (be HdiptraL 
CathcriiM ofVaJnU dies: Robert of Ttrantg- (it jlai Laiin cmptroi 
JnUn of RaJidazao dies; son Frederick I ii Aike or Atrieaia 
Blar* Death, (pmuc) tailers ^uTctfUM LtvanE r IdlrJnji 1 In 3 
I J-ktunid dynasty in nverLtuowin, fciylne power »B("iini 
PblUp VI 4Jei| hii inn John II lildne of Fiance: 

Vnnetian u:ud Ara^OJlCae fleets defea,t Cfcng™ near CnoaiatlUnoplc 
Diaudcouie of Cuiutl Jfcai Pete( ^ Cur rae Ulan moiUr nf Lhe Heaplt*l 
Otcaoian Tu rks under Orklmn cnpUui* Qalllf olf from By^ntinex 
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I3J4 

J35J 
13S5 

1339 

L36] 

1362 
1362 

]362-l3fa 
1363 



April S 
July 11 

December 20 
Ocmlwr 10 
AugusL 24 



April ft 

September 10 
Ociobci 10-16 

A(HglH(-I>ec, 

January 2 



1364 
3 364 
1365 
136* 
1364 
1367 
13GS 

]3b¥ January 17 
156* 

1370-UT3 
1371 Se-jHaiBbflr 2tj 
J 372 KovcmtKr 
157J Hwmbw2t 

I37fl February Ifl- 
1 17 5 April 
L37J 

[376 GM 377 
1377 July 3? 

1377 Jidy27 
137S-I417 

1378 AHElH-1 [?1 
Hay oc June 
Eurnmer 
May 20 
September 16 
Repi-ember 2 



137? 
137? 
|3Bfl 
1 3*0 
139] 
1332 
13B2 
i3B? 
I3i3 
I3S5 
IMS 
138C 
1386-1391 
]3B7 Jjrml»ry5 

May 2 
13S3 June IS 
1390 

USD JuLy-topl. 
1391 FebruatyLi 
1392-13*4 



October 3 

July 7 
April J3 
KubrUirJ- I R 



John VI CuitMUMnutfoiwd [o afcJlcale by John V and GermeHS 
titer nf Ciin«irir din; Rceer de Fins m islcr of the Hoiplrjl 
Charles V &r LuMmburs downed Holy Roman citipeto* 
Frederic* I of AUicil! dies.- Frederick II (Hi of SIcdIy} Incomes duke 

Stephen JjUshan df Serlita die; 

Hupli TV de Luugiian. dim; jnn Pbi*r f king nf Cyprus 

Fetcr [ capltim AUalia 1'rctrN Turki*F Tefcke :I<;M 1373) 

Jjmet oFFrarcnw killed. in.Ch.lda, &nduiif Catholic missions 

Orkhan dies-; his am M wad I beeomcs Olroinafi juIct 

K^r do Llnr H sd^s Thebet, kills Peter de Poll and otiiers. 

Peier ] uF Cyprus toors weitern Europe to pro-mote crusade 

TuiK&jLujgliwr Hun^nriant and Serbs bsEKEine Adrianople 

Jp*iu El dies^son ChtrEea V Jwcttfrtti HJnj! n?r Fmnci 

Robert of Taranlo dies; his. bruinei Philip Iwunmus prince at Achaca: 

Rcser de Pins dies; Raymond. Bertrifcer is muift nf <he Hos-pital 

CrUSaderi under fltter I saii AJeiandrii, xail vnlh looE and Captive* 
CruSade umJ«;r Amadoo Vl nf Savoy in Thrnce and Bulgaria 

h, AilkJ(fi of ThabcV adapLad (Mrndtted May IS by Frederick ILL) 
Chines Topn lakes DuniiD *nd Albania from. Ibe Angevins. 
Felei ] Lurifrujn murdered; snn Pfctcr II kio£ of flypTUf 
John V vista Route, |lli F |; Cjtb.nl it ism fQclolieTb. [(Hi La- Venice 
TTi-iRhjcn brothers fill to rrpatlt AEllertlan duiiliy finm TDlalnm 
Serbs crushed- by Ottoman TuEkial llieriLniriun. nil the hlnrtaa 
Nerlo AKiaJuciLi necomiKd a lord! of Corinth by pope Gregory Jtl 
Philip El or Tarantontie;; Jo*™* I of Naples iuIce. Adiajea 
GeiiMat imMikmdeva^CKstVpiiiSj undermines L^^rienflrlS■ , 

Raymond BiftHtet dim' Robert of JuiPy rnni1=J()# Ihe FJnEpi4al 

Louis Padriqw «cat-ser»cal at A LK™ { tn 1331, ditj 1363) 
Arm en inn liinujdoiil iif CJLda Wertbnjwn hf llamluVj and Turk; 
JuOTTie of Naples leases AehMa uIIb tiosjUiullers 4tu I3BI) 
Frederici [|3 diet, leaving AlfjHli and. HeopaLrus [u daughttT Ma.rin 
ftuljCrl *iS I<A\l\y dies; Juan Fempndez. da Kticdhl ma^rcr {Ocl 34} 

Great Scldun between p^ipas oF Rome- sud A*i£non splllsCillioiIre 
H*jedia. captured jt Arlp by Ghiri ftcua Spata {rcleaacd Mjy 1379) 
latin da UciubLi and NH*airese (srd GaaMhi) Company seize Thebes 
Pc(?r [V of Ar^son E5i»blishes suwrainty over, the Catalan duchies 
M AttlcU)s tjrf Ailwns"' udnpted fconyder^i Septenbet 1 by PVier EV) 

Charles- V dies. aon Charles VI kinu of r'r.inri; 

lnani\i captured by Charfes of UUuiio {killed May 21. I3E21 

Pence of Turin ends mar bclwccn Venice and Gomu over 'Cemidds; 

rfeinr n de LvjLgnBn dies-iuncte Jamn I kin;; of Cypma 

Rlctiard Caracciriln anti-mBStcr of Hoipltiil <(0 1395>innreutBc±iuni 

James of Um Baux, Inst LimUr Lptiu empcEor, dies 

Jam*; J readies Cyprus after 9-yeii tapUrtly Jn Ceuua 

Jof iello (VuHlislavIl) of iithmnla majrrlea Jadwl^a cftalind 

Cnailes. 111 of Napto aitf Ath*fj dks ; sticoeeded by s«i Lndlslad 

Aimajdco of Savc^ r lord nf Fincrpa^ fails to win Aehaeai 

Petej IV d lesti son John it king or Ai^pn and duke of Athens 

J4ctlo AttflajndL i^kfis Atrmpglfsj coding CtCalaji nnle in Athens 

SetUe enifjted at Ko±ioVo by TujVx under Huiad l h w\v is killed 

Last DahrJ HamilUk sallan repLicud by Ipjkuk, first Burjl 

French, Genoese cruiadcrs under Luuei or Bgurfano atCark Mahdia 

Juhiri V rataoDlciB^is dies; son Haimied II Byianidnc cjnp*rur 

Thcssaly uvenun by Turks, bewnws fief under Einrenos Be^ 
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A. HJtltiKY OF TKECRUSAUr.S 



1 1 J 



ll u l July 17 Bulgarians hue Ttrnovo 1o Ottoman Tuilts under Bapazld T 

] 3W September IS Nerm AccJajucJL iles, If avim dura i™ Anita; Tujldsh iMs 

1 39fi Hcredia dici at Avignon; Pfi iliberl Nalllae master of the HotpiCal 

]39fi Nuvurrtie. leader Peiet of St. SupcjaJi prince Acheea (din 1402) 

139fi SejUember 25 Hur^undian ;iriJ HungirLni misaden Stain at Nicopoln by Bay-reLd I 

] 397 June 3 Atpw laleri ami smJunI by OtLtntian Turks, imputation enslaved 

1397 I.iiird Lea gun of nnblSS and Fcdlsll tOWfH OJJJMK3 T'Ci.lttmin Km'elltS 

139B September? Juntd I de LLLslgnan flnCi-;.son Janus becomes Jan? ot'C y pms 

1193-1402 Manuel I] tours western l?uTope sMkingaid against UieTwki 

14fl0-l 4<J I Trmiir's honta sunt Aleppo jmd Damascus, deviate Syrin 

14(12 Slimmer Anlonlo I Aociajuaii Lakei Auwm and (caily 1401) (tr= ADropaLis 

U02 J "ly 23 rj;iyniiil r defsahri and taprurfcd by TlrfLWT flt Anl(SU fdics I J D3 f 

lJftl December Timor rakes Srcivma fn>irt the HMpltalleTi, razes defenses 

1443 -1413 CiriJ wot among Bay u^iTs Sons Sulaman, ]», Mshmed, and Musa 

H*4 April 20 l.iidisLii of Naples nanurs CtfnlUfJohC T[ InccgTia prince or Acha£a 

1405 r±b;u*ry 19 Timiif din je Surtax* a rid. after restoring Anjtmirjn embarei { I403-) 

HOti SulcLman JUleE Ul Europe, Mehm±d in AnntcaLa, Muid FijdiE. ladfiad 

L4tTT (T) HoepiCfiUeiS butJd castle at Bodrum Dn Anatolian mainland 

L4 10 Suleiman deiejiiEd (Idlltid 1 41 1 ) by Muia, wku jiiles Ottoman E jropc 

1414 July 15 Fetes, and ulUes ds Gut Teutonic Knitfits near Tannenbeij 

14 1Q Sepreoiuw Antequcfi tatocn by Ferdinand of Castile (king of Aratwii I4ll| 

H 13 July 1* Mehmed I defeals broths Musi, becomes suit OiUwttani sultan 

1415 JViTruguez Lake- Csi La Irt M&jOCCO 

L415 July 4 JeJui Hus. Ctech refiwmer,. burned ul sialic- in Constance 

]4 1 7 JJpvemter I L CMc ClJohiu'e ctecilon be pope Martin Vend* dra! ScluJnt 

] 41 3 July 3p "Defenestration of F mriue " led by 3o*n ZHirttJ 

I4MS May-Nowrnliei First anti'HuEEdte imsrie .led by amperar'Sislanund, fslh 

1421 May 4 Mthmod 1 dlB5;iim Murad II bfccoriLM Ottomiini sulCar 

1421 Flubbed, at NailiaL iiai\ Anron Flwvaark mam at ehjc Hospital 

|421 June ^r-'OUf AJtLdcs flf Pl^Ej LLe" Bdopled j saceaid anri-H usnU erllitdt lalh 

1422 ApjU Barrtey become Mamlutsulti^nfLer»:imaf^or I iftlcrii 

14 22 fall Third snyti-Hussi ie cniside, led by FieLt^rkk of DTanrileribvjj!, FHi-le 

J4 21 October 2 1 Charles VI dt±s; ion QibiIbs VII ting of h runoe (cKwiLcd 1 429) 

H 23-1 <30 Venetians raLe ThemJnnica antS Hi. Lap-une by Murad El 

1424 Juibe 1 Rutti]* «"L «ar ends bi Jahin ZEla'i vitflory at Male&v 
H24 October 1 1 John ZjS*h *bs pf plnpje.; Froh^ leads brolhcrfiMdE 

14 2! July 2] Manuel I! FjbanlrjBui cues: sun. John VIII byzantinje empeior 

1425 August Mjoipit rkeL rnVdjaJi sou rJuetit Cyprus, burns Lutiwif&cJ 

1426 Jvly"? Borstrty's trfaiitUits ctfifcar Cypriotes *( KhiirelatL*, cjipture Ijnuu 
] 4 In summer JrlLrtdLK uttder Prokvp jsntsri SaKC-n army fH lllstl 

1417 Mny 1 2 Jimia returns: to Cyprus a S vpisal *f Majnhik smLtaii Earrf^ 

14 11 July-Auguu] Fourtti anli+li±ssi(B irmudfl fatls; Hwsites tnte Tadiov 

L4J9-1430 Hussile Tseautirul ride* 1 " taid SajtonyMeiraflri and Luaria 

H 30 Febiuujrr 1 1 Frederic* at BrarudenbuTS BTld Hustles aCtfip L Sbort-Ulfed tcuce- 

1430 Ctntuiifjne || Z*CLarta. la£r Latin |Hin w *f Acnaea, dispossessect 
J43 1 May JO J run gf Ait buttned il Kair us a heretif- by Eneliih 

1431 June AiiQiist Fifth anrd-HiuaLbn cruieue faus h during Council of Basel 
1432. June 2J or 29 J'nniisde- Lmign^n dim; ij™ Join II Ung of Cyprus 

1432. Cwtturijne » Zaccpria dioj : TlLCortaS PllaeofdSUS rules (tie Moreo 

143.3 January 4 Hussite iiapTepefiistiTa uddpan Uh CnuriLil uf Biiat 

1433 May 31 Sigprnund is crovnwd UrJy Rdqibii omptioi by Etlt^nriuIV 

1434 May 30 Czech Iprd* and Pr^EULT) ujcl'Ca t H u£5l Le bra- the/ hoods at Llpany 
]434 /Hit rraiio I AociijuirdL dito; durbV o f A tlieilfl fa.(a Jy weakened 
1436 Jury 5 Sipurmjnd jipis "KnUrCorrLpaca'" wltli HiHsircs led by Rotyc*n* 



IMPORTANT DATES AND EVENTS 
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143-7 

1437 

1*33 

1439 

1440 

1440 

1442 

1444 

1444 

1446 

MhK 

144ft 

1451 

1451 

14S2 

I4i2 

]453 

]J53 

]4S3 

14S4 

■ 4S4 

1*51 

1456 

E45H 
1460 
J 160 
14SI 
1461 
1461 
1462 
1462 
1464 
Ufa 
1466 
1467 
146? 
1464 
1470 
1471 
147JS 
1473 
1474 
14 76 
147? 
HBO 
1480 
14SI 
I4B1 
1483 

1486 
14S7 
1489 



October 3* 
December 9 
Jims 
July 6 
MircJi J4 
summer 

Aug.- Sept. 
November 10 

OsMObtr. 17-19 
October, 3-1 

February 3 
Mitch V> 
December 13 
February 
Way 29 

February 22 

Juik 4 
Jurte-Jiilr 
J-me 4 
July 2* 

SerpUmher IS 
February 2$ 
July 21 
Augmi J 7 



November, 
suriiitiat- 

OrtODCT I? 

Oftnber 
January 1? 
July 12 

JuV6 
Augmi 2 
AufjMj 26 



Lt 



Anion Fluviaii dica^ J-n4hn of Lastlc elected mailer of the Hospital 
4leLSmUnd dial, luciratsrC by 50n-bl-law Alueri of Hppjhbrf 
Baj3t«y dl*j' iudcchLwJ tjjf ™i YUaiif AM days}, dien JaLfliak 

EJnlun of Grteli qnd latin diuretics decreed al CuUnrfl ofFlonince 

Prussian League nFnoolej and Jomis opposes Teutonic Knight 
Rhodei attacked by Maritluk flee i . whjcJi ^evast-aces Cera 
Ottoman invasion ci Transylvania rLjieSkd by Jnlin ! lunyjdi 
Rhodes aitiLk*d by SfamluV fJecli4t>day s*e$t fall* 

JlUiad [E aJuTiElUbias- Hunpmgn #nd Slavic crusaders at Vitna 

Murad II devastates the Moreu 

Hunyndi defeated, at KeHSOYO by Oltumart TUik undor Murnd El 
John VTIi dies^ bf-othcr ConsbflntEnc XI seat avian tine emptrai 
Aniantlla dc Csupetia, C* latin, team Aeejria to Vtniec (lusi 1537) 
rdncad II djes; son Mebrncd 3] (trie Conqueror) Qlioinan auhan 
Frederick [El, Wn.fBbiir.Hf crowned Holr Roman emperor (diea H$3) 
Urdon of GrtSk and Lib'ii churclwi proclaimed in Constantinople 
Jakmak dhK: succeeded by Son H ljthmr7n {41 duys), then Inal 
Hehmnl [( take! CortslantinOptS, endirHj nyisnl:rir empire 
HiLndjed. Vettis 1 Wat 033? trtiwoan Frwice and Engtand ends 

Inland (und Prussia) declare *at «1 Teutonic Ktlljtlfl 

John of Lisllt dies; J™ ( ff FHiJ r itwsIct of tfic Hotrltal 
AUisns anrttied by OHomana, vnA\n$ FloreiKnie diKJiy, Latin rate 
HumyadL preven is ML-bmud El from Lflpmritif BeLpidc 
TeuLondf tniffits' wipol mcrcciiajflca sell Uariamburi£ to Pnles 
Jolui ll J* luiigrun diea; dau^timr Oiuloii* queen orCypruj 
Mehm«d [I Btprij Ciwts, comptetine nottqueal of the M^ibk 
James de Litsignan uni^dHCyi>tTisH vaasal of Haniluk iuhun Erul 
■nal dies; suctseded by tm Afjoiad [to- Junc) h then Khusfikadaci 

raiiLL 1 

Jamwflf NJLly dteij CVlfer FUymDitd Zjcn^snnd mashl 
Cibtaltar IClalen by Cailildan: {Hcrariih lincu- 1113) 
Tmki occupy L«l»fl h «ihtlritaway ofGattJual family 
Jam™ IE tak*s K^rertra, bcwuia Wug of CyprU! 
Mjelndd dynasty awrthra™ by W*5(B"aids{«taiHkili*d 1 420) 
Treaty of Thorn ends la^ejr war eFP^tes to oust TeiHouLc EKJi^bU 
ZiCCAtai dies' ClavaJlni Balliiui 0"ir: gniuH mjiEtej of Iba Hoipital 
KJivshiadaiu dlea; afl*T two their! rci^ru K-s'^fic}' fudian (Jan. 14SS) 
Scmdcibei dies; Albania bocj ifecrbtJ intu rjitofnjin Empire 
Ne^ipociie- (Enbc*i) lost by Venice la the Gitdnun Turks 
Tam^es (nri Alcjccrfmliir) lafceo by Portt^uese (to L661) 
James II dJes, kuT'Lruj widow C^tnenne: and. unborn son James 111 

U^um H*FB1, pio-LaUtt TurkaraBn, dafEgted bf TwEH at Ka[i UlSar 
Jgmes IN rjjec Ljl InfaltCVrCathftrlna Cn^naro queen of Cyprus 
Orabd dt«' Peter uF Aubuswn sramf ma&lej of Che Hospital 
Oltomau fleet ait^ks Rhodes and TcJab 



Maj^ 2J-AHS. I7ifjyrjrOttomaji kiaxiU *n Rhndes repntsfld by ] IrjEajitaUers 
Aucusi IS Otranlo captiuied. b^ Turt? (re-t^kjen summer Nftl) 
Apcll 21 Mehjnrf JI dbti; SOU Hayazid II Olidnuni Hjlr*n (Mjtj- 20) 

Jury 2? Jem , brother of 6ty*zld II, Luidj in Rhodaj (leases Seplembei 1> 

August 30 Liouu SI dies; son Chflfl« VII] kin j of Fianc* fdki L4?S) 

Bajtbrjlgnrtw [Hi?: TolHldaCape of Good Hope 
3 49 E Mimhik nrmjes defeat OitWTMns tJtrlec \i\ eifuinded cirnpoi.pi 

August ] g Spandti UVh HnJup *ftci blwrfy 103-day Siaje, endave Huon 
[■elini»T!f 26 Cadier Irw ComiTQ fdroeri to wde Cypms- lo Vank* (loii 1571) 
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149ft 


April 4 


1492 


la.nua.rf 1 


1*97 




1492 




U94 




1491 


Jiilj.- ^ fl. 


I50J 


April 


1502 


August 29 


1501 


luti 3 


I5DS- 


lJ]ft 


liOfr 




isos 




150? 




]5IC1 


Au E uJ.| 2J 


'1512 




1511 




l5U 




d 5 1 4 




lSli 


January 1 


liifi 


Augjur-t 74 


ij]? 


January 22-25 




April 14 


1520 


September JO 


1521 


January 22 


U2J 


August 


1522 


Decembei |K 


1523 


Jpniiucy L 


1525 




1524 


AugUs! 2 H j-5G 


152? 


Sep*. 26-CJcr. 


15 JO 


Maruh 24 


IJ34 




1335 


July 






1541 




1550 




1551 


Au&Uil 1 4 


L554 




1556 


September 21 


155 H 


1561 




L565 


May-Sept. 12 


156$ 


Ktpremboj S- £. 


I5A&-15 7Q 


1571 


October. 7 



Baia, 4lTner» h jrwl GiiadJs siMtcaidcied <f Spmiib Nasrids 
Mitiliiai Carvjnus of Hungry ► wn Jotiii Hunyadi, di=s 
Granada, auircndcrcd by EHrabdil to Ferdinand and Lsabclln 
VaKfl di Gumj reaches liidla; Columbus disL-imfri Arutrlia 
Edirn f*ept by plague, wLlri over 20ft.OQD deulhs 
FerdiriHrrJ jnd Isabella ntctainved ,n tlie.Ca<holH; Kines" by pops 
Kr^itiKy dies' scries of *™t redttis- ensues (to L 501) 
Kanauti al<lhiir Mamluk sultan {killed Aujjwsi 151*) 
LtucM fltpturud liy EWtJ of Hospitaller? arnl Italian Cities 
Peter nf Aubuiscoi dles^ Emery of Ant^iMi grand matter 
CislilLarii a.LtaC* Oran, BueU^rri AJgicn 
Mailsoo revolt criwr»d hy Spard* 

MaTllLuk fl«r deftaC? Pumi E uese a1 Child., net,r Btmibay 

Portugese flecl dccKLyely defeat MamlLitiit Dim. near Bombay 

Hospitaller fled defeats E^jniani near AlsTtsnd reMa. 

Bnymid H dies; jon Sellrii 1 (Ihe Glim) tltiamziL mlran 

Emery dim, Guy af FflancheroU elected eniiri maatd 

Guy dieij Fabflzio del C*nc.Mn grand liLaUCI of (be Hospital 

Sellm 1 defeats shall ijmnTl of Persia alChaJdiTan 

Frj:idi I CdtiCE J5JT^ csrabliJlHiS AJl#rtJrcTiie line: of Frenuh IdngI 

KeliliS defeats (t*= MamluVS at Marj Dabiq, conquers Syrin 

Sellm deicars. the Mamies n Pjidaiilyali, miss Esypt 

TlitlulIw^ II, last Mainlufc suhaii, ringed hi C*ir" 

SsJlm 1 dies; son SsiLsiman. I (iFie- MayiitTQcnt) OJNmun sultan 

Fatrlzltnllcs: Philip VitlLers de nslc Adam jjnnd nnasrer 

iulcLman 1 la>;« B^lgrnrlti 

ttbodct faLIt to Smleimsdi after D-m«ilti 5«s= 

HoipitnMeK ksve RhrjJtii-CO) and Bwliurn snrr«ndti to 1WV4 

Toitonif Knit^it^ bDldii^s Ltaruformri i>na diwrhy of ^ussii 

Tuil« overwhelm Hunijaijant fl[ M^Mcr, hDL kin t LQVK 

Vknm siicM^fulLy withxLaiHb Slegs by Sulcimjn I 

EniritrorCliirl« V panti Malta Hid Tripoli lu H-oapltallcrs. 

VllllftS fie Tlsle Adam dies 

Clia.rl« V wptuTts Tunis as Step ittfiinU frirhfity pirn res 
Francis J of Frinw «id SuGeirnafi [ a]Liei*S*inst Chart*! V 
Fleet ofCtmle* V dented a.r Alters in effort 1^ Oppress wraf.y 

Mllldifi tjiben hy Andrea Ddria to puppiejj DrjgnL h S QUaCY 

Hospitallers iurT=ndsr Tripoli lo 01 tomans 

Wi(1j"iid dynasty <iS MurtK>CO wpptjmtBU. ly Sfiaflfiar 

Ziyanid dytiaSLy oi wcirrm Alfecia nv-errhrown by Turts 

Oiaiki V t?f gpoin, Hainan emperor 1530-3556. dies 

EjvoniftFl hrariLli nl Teutonic KlliEhits secul»riu;d \ii ditthy 

Hoipi t*lki> successfully repulse Otloman [Letjc ^rhialia 

Sulci™™ ] dies;OLLt.mati dedin* beriins under SeJim [[ {(he Fay 

MoriiCO revol L cjusliod by gpaiiiilt 

S^pHii* urtJ VciierLaiL iltcJs ifcfcaT Turtjar Ltpanlo- 



GAZETTEER 
AND NOTE ON MAPS 



This gazetteer has been prepared to fill a variety of functions- 
Every relevant place name found in the text or on the maps is here 
alphabetized and identified , variant spellings and equivalent names in 
other languages art supplied H and the map location is indicated. Thus 
It not only serves as an index to the maps, and a supplement to them, 
but is itself a source for reference on matters, of historical geography 
and changing nomenclature. Names originating in Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, or Armenian have been carefully transliterated accord Inn lo 
the system ^ described in the prefatory note on transliteration and 
nomenclature. 

In the gazetteer, alphahetization is by the first capital letter of the 
form used in maps, and text h disregard ins such lower-case prefixes as 
at- and such geographical words as Cape Gulf, Lake* Mount, and the 
like. The designation Fi classica(" may mean Greek. Latin t biblical, or 
other ancient usage, and the designation "medieval'* generally means 
that the name in question was in common use among speakers of 
various languages during (he crusades, Or appears in eon temporary 
son rues. 

The maps themselves fall into three groups: ten locational, five 
historical, and sis combined. On the locatjonal and combined maps 
may he found nearly every place name occurring in the text, except a 
few whose exact locations are unknown, # few outside the regions 
mapped, several in Areas overcrowded with namcs h some of minimal 
importance or common knowledge h and many which occur only in 
(he names of crusaders or other persons. The maps of Western 
Europe, Central Europe, and the Near East are revised versions of 
similar maps appearing in volumes [ and J I, while those of tlie Straits 
and Aegean, Prankish Greece, and Cyprus have teen revised from 
volume II. Locational maps of Rhodes, the Baltic area, Bohemia and 
its neighbors,, and the Eastern Mediterranean have been added. The 
five new maps of Spain and Portugal combine the locationa! and 
historical functions, as does the plan of the city of Rhodes. The 
historical series shows the changing fortunes of the crusaders and 
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their Christian rivals and Moslem enemies in the Levant as of 1 300. 
]400 ? and 1500, and of the Mongols and their Christian and Moslem 
opponents in (he I3(h and 15th centuries. 

All maps for this volume have heen designed and prepared in the 
University of Wisconsin Cartographic Laboratory under the direction 
of Randall P. Sale, assisted by Michael L Ciechanski and Carleton 
Com. Base information was compiled from U-S-A.F. Jet Navigation 
Charts at y scale of 1 :2,0ao d 00a Historical data have been supplied 
by Dr, Harry VY. Hazard {who also compiled the gazetteer) from such 
standard works as Sprilner-Menlie, Stieler, Andree h and Baedeker for 
Europe, Lcvi-Provcnc.aMor Moslem Spain, Rubid i Lluch and Bon for 
prankish Greece, and Honigmann, Dussaud. Deschamps 1 Cahen h and 
LeSL range fqr the Near liast. Additional information was found in 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam (old and new editions) and fsf&m Ansik* 
iopedisr, in Yaqut and other Arabic sources, in The Columbia lAppirt* 
cott Gazetteer of the World, on Miehelin and HaLlweg road maps, and 
of course in the text of this volume. 

Aachen (German}, Aii-la-Chapelle (French): tjty-FZbS; 1. 1. 
Abu-Ghosh: vi]Lua«-see Qaryat aL- H lnab- 
Abyssinia: r*£ion-see Ethiopia. 

Acaroania (classical), Akarnam'a (myd^rn Greek): distiiet of western Grwce- 
Ilel: 4. 

Achaea (Latin), Akhaja (moilern Grtfek): Jistricf of northern Morea-l2e2: 4. 
Achrida; (own-see Ochrida.. 

Acne; Ftolemai s (cLaasijcal), Saint John or Saint Jean d'Aert (madieval), "Akka 

(Arabic} H L Akko (Jsrueli): tity, port -LI fa: 16,21- 
Acrocorintb;, Atrocorlnthus (Latinh AkrokorlritrioR (moderu Greek); rock dorni- 

rJliriB Corinlh--I3e3: 4, 
Acron-olLs: ULl] In Athens (I4e3: 4). 

AdaLia or Satalia (medieval), At talis (classical), Antalya (Turkish): porr-KlcJ: 
2, 16, 2L 

Adana (classical h Armenian, Turkish): clly— Ll«3r LS, "2 L . 
Aden ; 'A Jan (Atahk): part in ac-utbern Arabia- I S. 

Aderno; Adcrno (mtdUwal Kalian}, Adrano (modern Italian): (uwn— GSe3: 2. 

A-dramy t tium (LafirOb t-d remit (Turkish): town-J£=l: 3. 

Adrianoplei Hadrianopolir- (classical), Edime (Turkish): <i(y-J2d4: 2, 3, 16. 

Adriatic Stfii ■, PJjidri a or Mare TEudriu lieu m ( 1 .8 (in)-G-Hd : 1 h 2, 4. 

A*sean Sea; Aiaaion Pelaios (classical GieekKMare AcEacum (Latin), Etc Ueniii 

(Turkish) -Ude: 2, 3, d h &, L*. 
Aegma (Latin), fcngifl (medieval Jlalian), Ekine (Turkish), Aj'yina (modem 

Greek); island -I4e3; 4. 
Aeilurri- l<iwri-see Voslllsa. 

Aetolia (Latin), AJtolj'a (modem Creek): district of central Greece -12 c2- 4, 

At a nil yah: town— nee Apamca. 

Afanfos, or Afandos" town-see Aphsndou. 

Afghanistan: rej[iOn h now nation h east of northern Persia-] f t 1 8- 

AEhi Chijyn (Turkish): plain between Adana and Tarsus (L I tA: 21). 

AjjOsta (medieval), Augusla (dassiCS-L mOiJerrt Italian): pt>rl-H]e3r 2. 
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Ayjaion FrJafios-s.ee- Ae*ean Sea. 

Aigues-Martes ( Fre-n^li )■: port 15 mDes taet of Montpellier (E4d2- 13) 

'Air Jalut (Arable well Goltflh}, WtfL of Harcd (medieval), 'En Harod 

(Israeli): village- LllJ: 17/21. 
'Ain Zarba, or "Aid Zarbah: town-sec AiijizaTba.. 
Airflsca. (Italian): village Li miles SW of Tujin (F3-C5: I). 
AilOha: district-sec Aefolla. 
Aix-ia-CTiapelJe; city-see Aachen. 
Axilla' island -s« Aegina. 
Afyioii: (own sre Vostitsa. 

Ajarquia (Sipanidi): district north of Malaga (Dl e4: I ). 

Ajarquia (Spanish): quarter of Cordova (r>le3: 1 }. 

L Ajlun {Arabic* (own -Lift; 2 I . 

Akantanja: district -sec Acahtirtiy, 

AkcheHisar: rown-sw Etroia. 

Akhafa: district— gee Achaca. 

H Akka, 01 H Akko: city -see Acne. 

Akova or MataeiiCon £ medieval : kill-Greek}, Aku*os (modem Greek): castle- 

I2e3: 4. 
Altritocnorl: castle-see GrDsJ. 
Akr-Okorinthos: rock -see Atrocorintl] . 

Akr-utirl; Akrotni (modern Greek): pcniiuula, and lown-K3f!: 10. 

Ahs^n (Spanish): town-D4dd: 13. 

'AlViyah, or Alanya: port-see Alaya. 

Alaiti-flitriia! res ion— see Germ a rty , 

Alamut; Alamiit j Persian, Arab L c): foriress-17. 

Alanjc, Ala me, or Arhange (Spanish); town 10 milea fit: of Merida (C4e-2: 13). 
Alarton (Spanish): village - D ?e [ ; 13. 

Alarcos (Spanish). al-Arak at al-Ark ["Arabic): battlefield- frteJ: [3. 
Alashehir: town-see Philadelphia. 

Ataya; Scjmddorr or Candeluro (medieval). 'Ala'iyah or ' A Hyn ( A nbiv) Alanya 

(Turkish): port-K2c4; 2, 16, 2\ . 
Alba (Italian): low n - l r 4d. I : I. 
Alba kin. (Spanish): quaitr-i of Granada (D2<;3: 1 ). 
Albania- Shqipni at Shcjpri (Albanian): region nvt of" Fpirua-HId; 2, 4. 
Alb-ui: Fortress- see Ahot. 

Alca'cer do Sal (Portuguese), al-Qaar or Qas* A1>[-rJ£nis (Arabia): town-C2c2: 

AJdter-SrEhu- (Spanish), al-Qasr as-Sashir fAiahie: |he small caslLeJ; town- 

CJelf: 15. 
AlcaladtChisvifit: town -see Chisi-wt. 

Alcala de Guadairii (Spanish): fortress, iWv town, S miles SP of Seville (C5e3: 

Alcala dc Hcna res (Spanish), al-Qarah (Arabic: the fort): town-D2dS: 14, 
Alcala del Rio CSpaniah): fortress, now ryym, 9 miles north of Seville (C5*3: I). 
Alcanadre (Spanish): ji^r NW of FragafE|d4: 12). 
AltanJz (Spanish): [Own-D5d4; 13. 

Alcantara (Spanish), al-Qantarah or Qan.<araL as-SuLf (Arabic: ihe bridge of the 

sword); town— C4e|: 13. 
Alcaudrte (Spanish): ipwn -Dle3: 14. 
Alciia (Spanish), JaaTint Shuqr (Arabic): tawn-OS*:] : 13. 
Akor^i {Spanish): village abnwt 20 miles SW of Huesca (DSdJ' I). 
Alcdo (Spanish); village— D4t3: I I, 

A lenteju (Portuguese): tt&on of southern Portupal— Ce: 12, 13. 
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Aleppo; lliilah (Arabic), Kaleb (Turkish): cjly-L3e4: 1 7, IS , 21 . 
Alessio: Lr>* n-sec Lcsh. 

AJesandieUa; Istcndciun (Turkish): |Xifi.-L2c4: 21. 

Aleiandifilla, Cult" of: Sinus lssicus (Passim]), Iskendernn Korfezi ( [ uikisJl)- 
LI £4: 21 ■ 

Alexandria (classical), al-lsJiartdariyah. (Arabic): tity, poil-J5F4: 2, 16, I "7, IS, 
21. 

Alfa ma {Spanish)" casdc on coast EN F, of Tortosa (EldS: ]>- 
AlTaro (Spanish); town-I>4d3: 15- 
Alfios: river-sr* Alphas. 

Al&arve (PyrtuuuesO, Uksh turn bah, Ohaib al-Andalua, or aJ-Gharh (Arabic: trm 

west]; rtiBbLHi L>f southern Portusat-C*: 13, 14, 15. 
Alseeir™ (SpanLsli:. al-Jainah *\X.badtF (Arabic: ih£ gjeen pciunsuki): pfttt- 

C5e4: 14. 

Aliciiu; jLJaza'ir ( Arabic): region bfr[*&fin Morocco and Turilsia-DEf-'ef: I. 
Alihfry (lull an): port-F4d5: I, 
Aleisrj.; al-Ju.a h i* ( Arabic) ; city — E^a J :_ 1 . 

Alhama dc Gianada (Spanish), al-Hammah (Arabic): town 2 J mil^s * w of 

Gjanada (D2e3: 1), 
Aihana*: t^wn-swc Aiange. 
Aliult](nxi: rivci-sce EiaLlacmon. 
Alicante (Spanish"), Laqafll (Atabpc): port-D5e3- ]4. 
All£nan-du-Vent{Fiericln}: rtllag.e-E4d2^ 15, 

Alimnia; Livonia {medieval Italian), Llman (Tuitish). AJirnrtia (ttindern Greek): 

island-JJe4: 5, S. 
Alivcrion; town -see HaLlverl. 
AJjustiel (Foitussitse): lown-C2t3; 13. 
Aliemanla: reBiou-sec Germany. 
Alma Dashi- jajiBfi-sec Amajius. 

Almnda (Pen Infiuei*), al-Ma'din {Arabic) 1 Lywrt— Clc2: 13. 
Almajtiu: ■MasHt-Sfic Calatiava, New. 
Aim en^ra (Spanish): town-D5el: 15. 

Almeiiii; Alnitria {Spanish), aJ-Marlysh (Arabic^ city, porl-DSe*!; 1, II - ] 5 
Almiirl 0* Cainpct dc Mirra (Spanish): vjlbge-DSe2: 13, 
ALmuT4cli«l: pass-see Muradal, 
Al*im (Spanish): town-Dte4: ]5. 

Alpha- js or ALphelos (clasarcal), Chai-hon (medieval), ALflos (modem Greet): 
rlrer-T2Q3: 4. 

Alporchones (Spanish): batllefieLd fi miles ESE of l-twca (D4e3; 13). 

Alps: mountain rani* - FGc; 1 , 2, 20. 

Alp-ujaiias (Spanish): district of southern Spain-D2c4; 15. 

Alsace (Francis Alalia {classical), F.|sas$ (German): region west of the *»Pi>er 

Rhin« Fe: L , 3- 
Alsh: (Own- see Elche. 
Alt Rabd*n: battlefield -bk Saule. 
Aft enhurs (German): loWrl-G3h5: 20. 
Altoluogo: town-set BphftftiS. 
Altwied; town -see Wied. 

Alvm{ Portuguese), Albur {Arabic): fortress, now town-t2e3: 1 3. 
AmaJfi (Italian): port-GSdS-: 2. 

Amanus (classical), Gnvur, Alnta, or ELrna FJaghi (Tujklah): mountain rjm&E- 
L2e4:21. 

Antas-ya (TuTtish) h Amasla {ciassical): to*n-Ll dJ: IS. 
ATTitjoise (French): town-ESc?: 15, 
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Ambiftria: town-set Arts. 

Am b* at Jan G uJ f-see Arta, Cul f of, 

AminoklLOSlos: port -see Famae-mta. 

Amorgos; Murflo (medie*at (Lalian), Yamursi (Turkish) h Arnolds (modern 

Greek): island-l Ie4: J, 
Amphiasa, or Anif(sja :Lt>wn-s« Salons. 
Amposfa (Spanish): town KLd5:]S. 

Ampurias (Spanish), Emporium (dareicaJ), AnburLsh (Arabic): town., now int- 

important-C4d3; 14. 
AiFurrakihos Kolpoa-acc Arta, Gulf of. 
Am*)!: villas* -see Enimaus. 

Aiti^iln (Arabia): town 20 mika aoutb of TrLpyJi (L] f L : 2 [), 
Atiadolu Hisaj (Turkish): fortress on Baspojui-JSdd: X 
Anawur (Turkish); [ywn-KJc4: 21. 

Anatolia.; Rum (nnslitval Arabic), Anadotu (Turkish): rtuLtoi iouth Ihe Black 
Sca-JkLJe; 3, L& , 

AnaiajfBi Anazarbns {classical). Anavarza (Armenian), 'A.in ZarbiT fir L ALn Zap 

tab (Arabic): tow(i h rKrw abandoned -LEc3r 21. 
Anburish; town— $ea AinpurLis. 
Anccna (Italian): port-Gd(|2: [, 2. 
Ancyrj: city-sec Ankara. 

Anditusia; al-Andalus (Arabic) h AndaJuda {.Spanish); region of southern Spain- 
CDe: 1. 

Afldimachia; Antimacheia (classical Grtek), Antimachij (Italian), Andimakhia 

(modern Grefrk); town 12 miles vnt *f Naniuii <Me4: 3). 
Andravida. or AndreviLle {medieval), Andravidha (modern Greek): town-!2e3: A. 
And rla Chill**}: lown-]iId4; 2. 

Andres; Andro (medieval Jraliun) h Andria (Turkish), Andros (modern Greet): 
iElDnd-I5c3r 3. 

Androusa: lthoM« (classical Greet), Druge* (:<K ( lj^l), Androusa (modern 

Greet): town-I2e3: 4, 
Andiijiir CSpaniah.), AndnjarOT Andiishar (Arabic): town- D 1*2.^ 13. 
AnffduJemt (French): tcwn-E[e5: ], ]l-]$_ 
Anjou (French): region of Mw Fta nc* - D 5 c3 : I, I?- IS. 
Ankara (Turkish). Ancyra (classical), Angora (medieval): crty-K3ch IfJ, J S. 
Ansbach (German); town-Gle]: 2. 
Antaky*, or Aritikiyab: city-sec Antigen. 
AnLalya: port-see Atfalia. 
Antalya, Gulf of-see Pamphylia Bay. 
Antaradus, or Antart,Ss: port ■ sw Tortosa. 
Armarium; port-sea Anliwi. 

Anlerjuftrj (Spanish), AntfcaHa Or Antiquaria (classical), Antaqiraji (Arabia): 

(Own- D3cJ: 14, IS. 
Antirnltheiii, or Antimacbia: town-see Andimachia. 

ArtlwcEi; Antiocbia (dasicaDi Antakiyah (Arabic), Anrakya (Turkish): city- 
L2e4: ] G, 2 | , 

Antin^chia. Pjtvb or Antiochia ad Cragum (classical); town, now abandoned - 
K3e4; 21. 

An tiphonitisi Antifoniris (modern Greek); mDJiastaty-K4e;: [£). 
Antiquaria: town -Me An tenner*. 

Antivari (Italian),, Anlsbarium <Lafin) r Bar fScrbnad): pYnr-H5d3: 2. 

Apamea (ttasaical), Afamdyafa or QaTaL al-Mudiq (Arabic)- town, iuiv, nnini- 

Pt>rfant-L2c5: ti. 
Apanokaatra; Apatiokaslrori (mndem Greek): cajtla an Njiios-JI ej: J. 
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Ajthandou or Aplunlw fm*dl*val Creek), AfanrrwCr Afasndos (modem Giee*): 

(oivn-Me^: £. 
Apolnkliia: town-sec Polafcia. 
Apolkmia: town -see Stozopob's.. 
Apolkmia-Stjuiso: (own- see Arsuf. 

Apulia (classical), PuBlia Ct PufcJie (Italian?: region o( St: llaly-Hd- 2. 
Aqaba, Gulf of; Khali] iil-'Acjabah (Arfthie)-Kg: 21. 
Aquileia (classical, lULlim): towa-OlcS: 2. 

AquiUiiiP (French), Aqultania (classical): iea3on cC v/B&t-em France - d : ]> 
32—1 5. 

Ar/JibPN (classical), Jaiiral al-'ATab {Arabic): peninsular ncjfion =biH nf the Red 

S*a-LMNgh; 16, 17, IS. 
Aiathova; Ara'khova (modem CnifiV): viLlage— IJeJ- 4. 
Aradus: island -see Ruad. 

Aiafertcii Ara&on (Spanish), ATanhiin (Arahlc): region of PJ E Spain-DEd^ 1. 
11-15. 

jll-Atak: battleField-sce Alartos, 

A*as (Turkish), Araxes (classical): river-NSel: Irj. 

Arcadia (cLassicil), MesareV (nnedieval Greek). Arkadhi'a (mode™ Creek'); disJrid 
of northern Morea-Ue^- 4, 

Arcadia (med ievy L) , Cyparissia (classical). KipaTisSi'a (mndern Greek): town- 
ee* 4. 

Aretiaim*]0s5Arlthaiitfilos (modem tirwlt): lown-J4e4: S. 
Archiduna (Sf-fljnslO, Urshudhiinah (Arabic}: t fl wn 2£ mile* noilh of Malaga 
(Dle4: 1). 

Arcfiiitelaa^ (iron Greek Aisaion rfclaajos): islands of the Aegean Seaside: 3). 
Arcila: porr.-se* ArziLa. 

ATCftjde 1a Fraiitem (Spanish), Arkush (Arabic): town-C5e4: 13, 14, 1i. 
ArtLi±£i1 : region-see Transykanla. 
Arelas: [own— see Aries. 

A^suis (Catalan); villas*, possibly A«nos,4S miles NNE of Carrirm (DldJ- 12). 
Ares del Maestre (Spanish): village- D5 d 5 : L3. 
Arer^jo (Julian), ArreLum (classical): town -G Zd 2'- 2. 

Arsolid ur Alalia (classical), Argolis (modern QtetVy district of easferri Maraa- 
J3e3: J. 

Ahfeos ; Arcos. (modern. Greek ): town 13*3 : 2, 4. 
ATThS: town-see JtTicho. 
al-'Arlrnah: villase-see Arywa- 

Ariona Spanish), Aijunah (Arab-ic): town 39 milesHW of faen (D2e3; 1), 

al-Ark: ballLefield-sie Alarcos. 

ArJfiidhi'o: district -ace Arcadia. 

Arkha'ngelos: town-see Archannelus. 

Arkush: town -see Arcos de lu Frcnirfira. 

Aries (French), Aieiasttteiiia]): town-E5d2: I, II, L2. 

Annena; casJle-Ke: LurrtiftW, 

AroanLu: mount a in-sec Clielnios. 

Anetium: town— 5"se Areizrt. 

Ars-wf; Ap^llunLa-^nzusa (classical), Arsur (medimf.aL), ArsU-f (Arabic): town, no* 

unimporiiml-kf f3: 21. 
Aria; Aniljtada (classical), Narda (Turkish), Ana (modern (jree-k): town-Mel: 

ATla, Gulf of, or Ambracian Culf; Ani*T;i.k ikos Kolpos (modern ClTcfcJt)— le: 4. 
ArtoLa (French): dia-trict mf norlh^rn Fiant*— E3 bi : L, 13. 
Atwad: island -see Ruad. 
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Aryma (medieval).. ai- L Armiah f Arabk). village -L2fl : 2 I. 

Arcilj>ZiJis (classical), Arcila (Spanish AsIJah (Arabic): ]7Mt-C4e5; 14, 15. 

Asax I'tpe: castle-see Scchin. 

AstuJrjru Ashkelon (classical), l As<ialan (Ar-ibi^l port, ihjw unimportant, n*ai 

modern Asht|elon-K5r4: 21. 
Ash^iibunjili: tuwn-aee Eistcpcma. 
al-'Ssi- jivfij see Orontfs. 

Asia Minor {L-l^ssiCulJ: reuicn ^quivalcnl to western Anuria Ha (Jftdfr- 1.6). 
Aslkb: poit-se* Arcila. 

Asinrju; Asuiou ( modern Gre* k). vilUiuv — 10. 
Asfciis (Greek); village- K4fl: L0. 

A wla (Italian): vLlh^e 27 mi]« north o F Pad ua (G 2c 5. : 2). 

"Asqalan: port -see Abator , 

Assailly (French): (/illage-ES^i 15. 

Asierodc; town-see OstertuJe. 

Asti (I talia n), Flatta (classical) : tr>wn .. F4 J ] : I . 

Astypfllacd (classical). Stampalia (Kalian), UslrapHliii (Tiirltrsli), Astipalaia (mod- 
ern fi T (*kt: island -J 2c4; 3. 

aJ-Atharih (Arahdc^ Cerep (rtit-JL* vaL}: fortress 25 miles *es( of Akppo (LJe4- 
21). 

Athens: AlliaiBi ( classical Gheek), C-stines or Satinrs (medieval), Atbinai (mod- 
ern Greek): city-l4e3: 2, 4, IT, ] 6. 
AthELtFL, or 'Allit; cantle-see Chateau Pterin. 
Athm, Mount; Aj-LonOros (nii>d^rn G^ek): monastery -I5d 5 ■ 3-. 4. 
Atlunlic Ocean-i . 
A tins, Hiajh: mountain rHi)ge-Cf: 1. 
nl-Atrun: vilLage-see Latitin. 
AlCrilia: E*ort sec Adalla. 

Anita (Lfliin), AltikS (classical Gre*k), At tiki 1 (modern Creek): district of 

eaflti*:l Grfi*ce 14e3: 3,4. 

ALbunson (Fiendh): tc-vvn-B?e.5r IS. 

Aueh (French): lown-Eild2: 12. 

Augsburg (German): uty-(jEc2: 1.2. 

Augusta: port see Afiwsta. 

A Lilnay^e-Saintonse (French): village- D5c4: 14. 

AulOni j?r>rf-iee AyLona. 

Auisig: town sj&e [Jitfnad. Labcm. 

Austria- Osl mark (German); region cast of Bavaria, Smaller than modem nation- 

GHc: J h J h 10. 
Autremencouri (French); villarje— E4c I ; 14. 
Amrenciw (French): region r>f southern France -Ecd: L, 12, 14, 15. 
aJ-Auwj]] (Arabic; the nearer): j-|ver Llf2: 21, 
AuKSrre (French): town-E4c3: U 13. 
Aversa (Italian): [own-G5dJ: 2. 

AvesjLes-suHMpe (French): tcv/n 40 miles 53 1. of Tournji (E4b5: 1). 
Avignon (French);. Avert jo (classical): city— E5rJ^ : I, 1 3 — 15, 
Avlla; A vela (classical), Avilade los Cabatlcros (Spanish): luwn-DldS: 13, 
Avis (medieval), Aviz (PoUUEuese).- town-C3cl: 13. 

Avion* (medieval), Auksai ( class™ I) , Valona (Itallna), Vjone or Vlore (Albani- 
an): pyn-HSd.5: 2,4. 

Ayaiciontt rjr Aymontr (Spanish): c;Lst]c near Q]vrra h 7 rnika NVy of Scteuil 
^e4: 15). 

Ayas (jtirdicval), Lajaiir> (Iriilian), VLimurtallk (TtirJtisJi): }>drt L[=4: 16, J 7, 
]& r 21. 
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Ayasolufc: town-see Hphfeiis. 

Aydirii Aydln [Turkish): district of western Anatolia,, equivalent lo cystica! 
LyJlfl-Je: 2, 3, 

yerbe or Ayarvc (Spanish); tawn-D5d3" IS. 
yjon Oroa: monastery -see Atboa, Mount, 
yloa llariori: caatLc- see Saint HLIarJon. 
Ayjnontc: castlc-sce Ayamontc. 
Ayri<fank- dty-see. Erlvart. 
aJ-'foarlyab: ahbey-see Bethany. 

A*.nalfafache (Spanlsh)r suburb just south of Seville (C5e3: I). 
Azov: pott-sec Tana. 

Baalbek; Keuopclis fcLaaaEcat), Ba J lubakk { Arabic): towrt-L2f1 : 21. 
B?b al-Ajal; fort-sec L* Deatroit, 
Babylon: city— see Cairo. 

Badajoz (Spaniah), Batalyaua (Arabic): [ow n-CJtl: I, ] l-li. 
Baden (German); district -of SW (jermany-Fc- 1. 2 r 
Baena (Spanish). Baiyanah (Arabic): town-Dle3 : 15. 

Bactic Cordillera i Cordillera PenibeLiea (Spanish): mountaio rart&e sculli of (he 

Guadalquivir (De-: l\ 
Baeza (Spanidi), Paly asah (Arabic): town-D2cJ- 12, 13, 
Baghdad i Baghdad (.Arabic): clty-M5f2; lfi. J 7. 1*. 

Bus:lM5 ( Arabic), Pagra* ^latsJcs]^ Gaston (medieval), Bagjira (TurfciJh): town- 

L2e4: 1L 
ai-Dahr al^mar-see Red Sea. 
Bahr I,a^-se* Head Sea. 
BuLrit: pctfl-S&e. Beirut. 
Bait Jibrm or fibril: town-see Beth Gibelin. 
Bait Lahm- town -see Bethlehem. 
Baiyamh- tOwn-Se* Baena. 
BHiyasirL: Town-see Baeza. 
Bajah- town-see Beja. 
Ba H !abakk; town-see Baalbek. 

Balaguer (Spanish): town 1 5 miles H t of Lerida (E] d4; I). 
Balansiyah; city-see Valencia. 
Balarm; city -sec Palermo, 

Balalunua. or QaJ*a( al-MahaLbah (Arabic); village 13 miles east of LaLafci* TL I eS: 
Suit- tity-*ea Basel. 

Balearcs (Spanish): island eroup-Ede: E 4 11 — 1 5-- 
Balga (German); fort-HSbl: 19. 

&j]<tar]5: peniriEului region e a5 * of ihe Adriatic Sea {CHd^ 2), 

Ballauah: town -see VUlendr 

Balrjullub' tdwn-ses Paliuela. 

Baltic Sea-HIah: 1,2, 19, 20. 

Ba mbe*£ (Gefitian): clty-Glcl: 2. 

Baiti-Zfttt: port-sea Bizerta. 

Bantshkulah: town -see Peiuscola. 

Bahiyas: port— see Valania. 

Banyaa^ Paneas. or Caesarea Philipm' (classical), Be-linaa (medieval), BaniyaE 

(Arabic): town-LI T21 11 . 
Bar port -see Antivari. 

Bar (French); town, now Bar-Le-Duc-Flcl: 13, 
Bara: island— see ParOs, 
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Barbaiy: the coast of North Africa. 

Baibaatro (Spanish), Barbaaritru. (Arable): trjwn-F] d3: Lh L2. 

Bares (classical), Bare* {Italian). Barqa h {Arabic): town- Elf J: 2. 

Barcelona (Spanish), fianjno (classical), Barsjpili^ji (Arabic); city P port-L3d4: 

] r 11-15. 
Barcelona; county-Ed: II, 13. 
Barl(l Lallan), Barium (classical): port-H2d4: 2. 
Bbrletta (Italian): port-H2d4; 2. 
Barqan: icglon-see. Cyienaics. 
Barqah: town-act Barca, 
Barshilunnh: cLly-see Barcelona. 
BarlcnLaiid (German): district of HE Poland -It: 10. 
Baricnstem (German), Baitosiyce (Polish); lo^n-I|H: 1&. 
Eaael (German), Bask ur Bale (French): city-F3c3: ] „ 1. 
Bashkent; battlefield -see Kara liisar. 
Basjlicara; region -see Lueartia. 
BasLlitala.: town-aee VaailLcafi. 
BasL&ti- lown-E« Baza. 
Batalyaus: (own-see Badajoa. 
Bat nog: island-see Palmes. 
al-BatTuti: (own -see Borron. 

Bavaria ;Bayarri (Geirnan); region oF southern Germany -Gc : 1,2, 20. 

Bayreulh (German): (o*n-G2c[: 2, 20. 

Baza (Spanish), Bastah (ArabLe); town- EG e3: IS. 

Beam (French): district of sw France -Dd: 12. 

Beaufort.: castle (Id Syria)- S w Bel Fort. 

Beaufort (Frcneh) t Leucfruin (classical). Leftro (modern Greek): raslJe-l Je4: 4. 
BeauJieu-SJjr'Ikndognc (French: Luwn— [J2d]: 15. 
B*awnont-le-Roe.ei (Frencri): (nwn-Elcl: 15. 
Beanie (Fiencli)r town-E3c] : ] J 5, 
B*auYoii: castle (Id Palestine)— see (telvoLr, 

Ecauvoii or Belvedere (Frends), Pontil^^n (modern ^leek)- tastle-[2e3: 
A . 

BeeJiin; towti-*ee Pe(sona. 

Beersheba (classical), Bit *s-3ab J (Arabic), Bc H cr Shew,' thatti): toiv n - K 5 f4 : 
21. 

Beheniisreln (German}; casttc 3 miles fKnm N uivm ten (G2c 1 : ?). 
Beheira- al-Buhairari (Arabic); region of Nw Euyp( -Jf: 16. 
Behcsnl: BehcSiitou (Armenian). Beani (modern Tuftjsii): fortress, iww tuwn- 
L3c3: 21. 

Beha (Pi>rtUK«ese}: region of ecu t ra[ PorLiisal-Cd: 12, 
Beirut- Bcryt us [cli^cal) k Bairut (Arabic): prjrt-l.lfj: lo", 21. 
Beja (Portuguese), Bajah (Arabic); town-C3e2: l h 13. 
Belchite (Spanish): town-USd*: 12. 
Brlen Boghazi: pass- see Syrian (.rates. 

BelfoH Or Beau Tort (medieval), ShaqTf Arnun or Qai'at asJi-Shaqif (Arabic: fort 

of 111* rock); caaUc-LliS: 2t- 
Belgrade; Efecjurad (Serbian; whi(e town): cily-lldi : 3, !7 h 1 4. 
BeJhacen (medieval J h Qafat Abu-l-Husui (Arabic): riliaee 6 in Lies ENt of SJJou 

(Llf2: 2i). 
Belitias: town-set Banyas. 
Bellagrada: town— see Str^t, 

BeELapais or Bella Pais? (medieval)- m (mastery - VL 4 e? : 10, 

BeLmont ( FrenchJ : a bbey and ^ as£ I* S miles S-Sw c>f Tripoli (Ll f I- 21 ). 
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Belmont; castk at Qaryat a|- H Tn^"b. 
Belvedere: castle &ee Beauvoir. 

flelvoir or Beanvoir (medieval), Kaulcab Hl-Hawa' (A*3.hic: stai of the Sty): 

castle- 1 3 miles S$iw of Tiberias (L3 F3: 21). 
Beneverilu (Kalian), Eettcvcntum (Lalln): town-Cldl: 2- 
Beojiad- cily-see ftelgjadc. 

B^iatlPulfthenopoUMfiLasflical). Bdlagrada (cnedieva]): town-H5d5: 2< 4- 

Berauit: town-aee Beroun. 

Bejceo < Spanish) : village-D3d3: 13- 

flefezlna. ( Russian): river -Kl b3: 1 3- 

Biicw: town-see Bik^y^ iLjd Br&dlom. 

Bems-tadt (Ger^a), Biemtow (Poliah)r town-HJbl: 20. 

Btrvun (Czech), Bcjaun (German): town-GJel : 20. 

Betytus: port -see Beirut. 

Be&ni: town-see fleh.fcs.ni. 

Beth Gibelin (medieval), Be(osahri or EleutheiopoliS (classical). Rait JLbiin or 
Bait Jibril ( Arable), Bet Guvrirni Israeli); town, no* village— KSf4: 21. 

Bethany: al-'fizariyah (Arabic), L fciinriya (fttaeli): abbey and fort 2 miles EST. of 
Jerusalem (LI 14; 21). 

Bethlehem; Eptirata (classical), Bail J.jhiin (Arabic; fious* of flesh): tftwn-Llf4: 
21. 

BererEn: fortress- Jla3: I?, 
Beyoajhlu: pOrt-S.ee Pera. 

Beidiufic* (Oieeh), Weserltz (German): villaee-G^Cl : 20- 

Biandrate (Italian): tillage # miles west of NovHra (FleS: 1 ). 

BiartH parish): |own-DSc2; 13. 

BierMlOw- town-see Bcrnstadt. 

BiBfrii- Lown— ace PrLego de Cordoba. 

aJ-Hijayati : pojt— see Bujjj'a. 

Sir afl-Sah H : town-see Beersheba^ 

Birj; jl-TtTrth (Arabic), Bir f Armenian)* Birejik (Turkish): town-L3e3: 2 J, 
Birai Vitlojjosa (Maltese): town-G5e5: 2. 
Bisehofte-initz: town-see Horeovsky Tyn. 
Bislrit&a: river-see Hallacmoii, 

flithyn la ( classical) ; reelon of N ft Anal ol la - Jde: 3 . ( 
Bitjibardi (medieval Greek), Isova (medieval), Trypete (ckssieaJ Gjeek), Tripiti 

(modem Greek); vlllaje 10 miles Fst of Olympia d2e3- a). 
Bivai: town— see Vivai. 

Bizeitc; Hippo Zsryt us glassies))* Bam-Zait ( Arabic); port F5e3: I. 
Black SeWKLd: 2, 5, 16- 

Blanche Garde (medieval), at-Tall as^iflyah (totbic the glitterine hill): castle 

1 1 m ile j SS E of Ramla (K5f4: 21). 
Blanqueforl or Blanchefoit (French): town 6 miles NN"W offioideau* (153 d I ; I) 
Blgariya: region-see Bulgaria. 

Botadel Asno (Spanish): battlefield 5 miLes.E5E of An Ceq uan (D L e3 ; 14). 
Bodonttsa or Bowdonitsa (medieval)* Pharyfia* (classical), Me ndheiutsa (jnwd«Tit 

Greek): village— 1 3e2; *. 
Bodrum or Budrum (Turkish), Hatlcarnafisus (classical), Pelrounion (modem 

Greek): Town J3e3: 3> r 
Bocoria (Utia), Boiotla (classical Creek), Yoiotin fntod«n Greek); district o( 

snstem GieKe-l4e2; A. 
Bohemia iCechy (CiKh): re E iLtrt rtnth of Auatifla-GHbc: 1,2, 20- 
Boiano or Bovmy (Italian): l^wn 29 milss nw of BenffvcriLO (GJd4; 2). 
Boinols: (own- see Boxolts. 
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Bokhara: ^ity-see Bukhara. 

Bulfiiir, or BLtlgjjr^: lown-sjee En-liar. 

Bologna (IttfliarO: cLly-f>2d]: 1, 2. 

Bombay: iiiy and (Kurt on ivest coast of India-]"?, 15, 

&Oi>pard (German): lOwfl-FSb 5: 1,2. 

Bordeaux (Fr^nth> h BunlijjaUi (dusslcaE): city, port- D5dN I, 1 1~! J. 

Borja (SpanishK Baitin (Italian): Lo*ii-L>4<|d: 12. 

Bornhowcd {Danish, German): town 24 miles Nw of Liihefk (G1b2; I )- 

Borysthcjies; river-sr* Dnieper. 

Bosau (German); town-G 1 b L : 20. 

Bosnia; Bosrtu {Serbiun, Turkish.): reaion west of Serbia-Jid: 2. 

Bosporus, [classics! J, Karade^iit Bosha a? (Turkish: Black Sea sliaLL) JS J4: 3, 16- 

BosrajBtatjd (classittlX Busii {Arabic): town - L2C3- 21. 

BotrCm (medical), BO Lrys {dassicaO, ul-Butrun (Arabic]: (uum ■ LUl : 21, 

Bt5wli>niLSii: see Bodonltsa. 

Bougie:: part-aee fiu&la, 

Bi>u:]lrnt(Ffench}' fawn-Fig]: ], 12. 

Bn.u]o&ne-.*ur-rd , ex ( French): port -E2 b-5 ; I . 

Boujboji-J h ArcJLa.[rthaulMr 7 ™iidi): town-E4c4: IS. 

Bournes (Ficnch): town-E3c:3 : l h L]-]5. 

nrtuigngnt: regioa-sec Bungu tidy. 

Bouncy (medieval), Q?l L at Bargain (Arabic); castJc-L2c^ 21. 
BoxoLis or Bolsola (Spanish): town -E 2d 3 : J 5. 
Boyano; town-sec EoLarto. 
Boya-ada - ialand-acc Tcnedos. 

Brabant (French, Fleniiah): district east of Flanders- L 5 b4: I, 2. 
Brntm (rV)r(uaiw5c>. Br-aqajah (ArahLt): (own C2i4- E, 12, 
Brandenburg (German): dialrici of northern German y-Gb: I, 2, 20, 
Bjasll: region see Brazil. 
Btfa$or : tirst riet see B uraenl and . 

fijarialava (Stovakiau), Presabiirg f German >, Pozaony (Hungarian): CLry-H3f2: 2, 

■ia. 

Braunsbers (German), fl ran ie^o {H-ollsli); town-HSbl; ]9. 
Braunschweig: rLty-$ee Brunswick. 

Brazil ; Braail (Portuguese): region in South America- not in arts mapped. 
Brcidenbach or Breydenhach (German): town 54 mdes VNw of Frankfurt 

(F4b5: ]>. 
Breli; region-sec Bfittany. 
Bremen tC^man): city, port-F4ti2: 1,2. 
Uiert(he: east Lc— we Karytaina. 

BTtsfcu (German), Wroclaw (FoLlsh): oL(y-Hih4: 2, 20- 
Brc-tagne: legion -see Brilliiny. 
Breydenhach: tamn see Brieidenbach. 

BfezrWa nad Eradloru (Slovakian), Berno (Hungarian): town-H3c2: 20. 

Brie {French); JJslrkr sr. of Paris, f-izl: 15. 

Brieg; town -ace Brzcg. 

Biiennp-lU'Vieille {FrencLiJ: village- E5c2: 11. 

BJindisi f!lalLan> h Brundiiium (Latin): port-H3d5: 2, 

Brittany; Rretairie (FremJi) h Brciz (Breton): region of riw Frame- fX- 1, 
] 2-1 S. 

Brno (Czrch), Briirin (German): ti1y-H2c[ : 2 r 20. 

Brod (C?^CJ1 ), Eruck {German) : -viiLagc 4 m lies n n K of TaeJiQv tG 3c 1 : 2 D). 
Brti£ts {French). Biugge (Hlemish): puit, row ritjr, 24 mites. NSV of f I rent 
CE4M: 1). 
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BrunswicJii BiauiBiJiwiciK (G^itTiiil): city-frlh3: 1,2. 

Brusa (medical), IV (dassLtaL), Bursa (Turkish): cLty-JSdS: l, 3, 16- 

Bnifiada; Brussel (Flemish), Bodies {French): city 5D miles ESE of Chant 

(E4b4; I). 
Briijt: town-see Most, 

BrLiyeres French); town 30 miles SW of Strasiburg (F3c2: I). 
Brzeaj (Polishl Briefc (German.): (owti-H3r>S: 20. 

Buda (Hunfia.*ian) h Ofen (German): city, now part of Budapeat-.tl!?c3- t t k T, IS, 
Budrum.: town-sec Bodrunu 

Budwcia {German), Ceske" BudSjtrvic* (Czech)- tQwn-G5cl: 1, 2, 20. 
Buffavento (medieval): castle-K.4e5: ID. 

Bugia; Saldae (classical^ al-Bijiyah (Arabic), Rougl* (French); port-Fle4: 1 . 

al-Buhairah; reiLon-sce Behcrra, 

Bubairat Tatjsriyah-se* Tiberias, Lik*- 

Bukhara ^Bothar* (Persian), Bukhara (Arabic ) ; city-]?, IB. 

BuHq (Arabic): suburb NW of C:i Ln> (&2i3 : 3]). 

Bulgar or Bo-laari Bol&ny (Jtusedan t fo/merly Uspenstoyc); town, iww village 

near the Volga-] 7, 1«. 
Bulgaria; Blgariya (Bulgarian): region south of the Lower Danube [}$■ 2, 3, 1 fi. 
Bullij: i_o*-n-see CanJna. 
BuJitriyai- port-see VaLania. 
Buldigata: city-sea Bordcsu*. 
BursRhe<Jen (German): fortr™-H5b2: 19. 
BtiTBOi (Spanish),. Burgh ush (Arabic): ciLy-D2d3- t, I J, 
Bursundy^ BourBogac (French); rag-kul of eastern Frarjce-EFc: i, 13, I4 h 15. 
Burj pefjiha: castic— sec Chastcl-Blanc. 

Burlus or Burullua (Arabic), Lc BnilLt (medieval): town— KL1 f4: 21. 
BLirriarja (Spajiiah)j BuriylnaJi (Ardbitj: lr>wfl-fJ5*l : 13. 
Bursa: city-see Brusa. 
Burtuqal: cit>' - ste UporlO. 

Burienlaud (German), Bra^ov (Rumanian): district of SE Trunsylvania-Ue: 2. 
Bu^i: town-sec Bosra. 
Byhliis: lowti-see Jubail. 
By Ilia: town-ate Canina. 
Byzantium; cdty-aw Constantinople, 

Cabra (SpanLsbX Qabrth (Arabic): t(>wn-Dlc3: 15. 

C^ctla( Portugese), QastaUal Darraj (Arable): towrj-C3e^: 13- 

Cal^res (Spanish): t*™n-C4cl; 13. 

Cadiz: Ga<Jir (Phoenician), Gadca (Latin), Cadi* (SpanLsh), Qadis (Arabic): 

port-C4c4" 1, 13, 14, L5. 
Cacsaraugusto: city-se* SarlSOSSi- 

Cacsarem ad Arsaewit or Caesarcg Mazaca (classical), Kayseri (Turkish]: city 1 20 

miles NW of Marash (L2e3: 16>. 
Cfljeaarea Haiitima. or Paleslinae (classical), Qaiaariyah (Arabic), Sedot Yam 

(Israeli)- port, now unimportant -KSf 3; 21, 
CaKarea PJltllppI: town-see Banyas. 
Caffa^ part -see Kaffa. 

Casliari (Italian)^ Caralii (classical); port-F5el: 1,2, 

CaJlYi or Caiph&sr port -ace Haifa, 

Cairo- al-QahLrah (Arabic); city-St2fJ: 2, 1 6, 17, IS, 11. 

Calabria (Italian): region of sw ItaLy-H^ 2. 

Calais (French): port- L 2b 5 ^ I- 
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Calatayud (Spanish), QaL'flt Aiyub (Arabic): l-3^n-p4(J4: L2. 
CatuLiava, New; Almasjo {Spanish}: castle, now town-D2c2; 13. 
C»Latjava ? OJdi Qil'iir Aabih (Arabic): fortress- D2c L : I2 r 13. 
Caldii: island— see- Chalcc. 
CaLlno; island-see Calymiwi. 
Callipolis: town-arc GallipolL. 
Calpe(Spanish) t Qa]M Arabic); town-E]c2; 13. 
CaUtbellolta (Italian): to*n~G4e3- I, 

Calycadnus (classical), SaJeph (rtiefliewai), SeJe? *r Crok(-5u) (Turkish): ilvcr- 
K5e4: 21. 

Calymuos; Calymna (Latin), Calino {Italian), Geunez (Turkish), Kallntnug (mod' 

cm Greek): island- J2e4: J, 
CambaLue: ^ily-EK4 lihanbaliq. 
Cairtb1(S(urii5Ji): [y*n-D2rJ-: 14. 
Carpet de Mirrt: vitlji B e-5w; Almiira. 
Campus Slellae: lrtwn-s?4 Composlcla. 

Canary Islands; IsJiLi CanarLiE (Spanish); isLand group vest of Morocco- nor in 

area mapped. 
Candeloro: port-see f\taya- 
Candia: island -see Crete. 

Candia (medieval), HcncLeum (Utm), liu'klion (modern Creek): p or t-JEe5: 2. 
Cunetela Real (Spanish): tnwn-C5e4: 14. 

Canina (medieralK Bullis or &y]lis (classical), Kanine (Albanian): town, now 

unimportant-H5d5: 4. 
Cantabria (Spanish): region of itoilltern Spain CDd: 13- 
Canteibuiy- town-E2b4: 1. 
Capsa; (own -see Galsa. 
Capua (Italian}: lown-G5d4; 2. 
Cjiralis: jiyit-CTi! Caaliari. 

Caravaca {Spa njsh } n QariibakatL (A tabic) ; town- Me 1- L5. 

Carcassonne (French): fciwn FJd2: 34. 

Carchi: saLiiid — Chalec. 

Cardenas (SpnniEh): riElaEe-DidJ; 15. 

Cardona (Spanish): town-£2d4- 15. 

Caria. rtjjior-ss* M*nr.«h.e, 

CaHWiean Sea-nr>r. in B ie H mapped, 

Carinola (Italian'): [own 1 4 mile; wpjiv vi C'tpm (CSdl.: 1). 

Carmcl, Mount: Jabal Mar Hyaa (Arabic: Mourd S(. FLIss), TCa-TErt-eL (Israeli): 

south of Haifa (KS13: 21). 
{.'mi\om (Spanish), QarmuruitW Arabic): toyrn^C5e5: 13. 
Carpal hos; Scajpsrttft dtalianh K*rp« (Turkish^ Sta'rpatho* (modern Greek): 

island -J 3e5r 2, 16. 

Carrctto (Italian): vUli^E near CrfirO MOntenOft*, 1 2 miles HV> of Savona (F4d] : 

Carrion de los- Condrs (Spanish): tow it -DM3: |^. 

Cdri^ma (Spanish): town 10 milrs wesf of Malaga (Dlc4: 1). 

Carrhage ; Carl haeo ( Latin): town -G 1 e-4; I r 2. 

Carystus (Latin), KjUisLOs (modern GieeJt): town-[5e2: 3,4. 

fjjtiYtCjeclL^C-Lasljni (German): town-INci: 20. 

Caspe { Spanish): iown-[)Jd4: |J H L5. 

Caspian Sea -NOde: 16- 

Caasandra; Fallcnc- (cLassical), ttassa'ndfa (modern Greek): peninsula - (4e 1 - 4, 
Cassandjsa ai Potidaea (cLvsLL-al) h Casso nd ria ( medieval Creech PWdliata (mod- 
em Greek): town-l4d5: 4, 
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Cjfltd Basso: castLr-see Kalofcastio. 
Castcl dcFer; castle-see Sid wttkastrOd. 

CastcJ dri Monte (Italian): fortress 10 miles south of Andria (J 1 2d 4: 2)- 

Caatel Sbj]*' AnseLo (1 talian): Castle: in Rome [G364: 2). 

Caatel franco Vfcnelo (llallan): lOwfl LS miles NWE of PadUa (G2c5: 2). 

Castell dell' Uo*0 {Italian): fortress lit Naples (G5d5: 2). 

Caatellao: dc la FiOiUera (Spanish J: vi]la£c-C5r4: 1 4, 

CasielliJn da Ja Plana {Spanish): town-D5el: 13-, 

CaalellorUzo; M^giata (claaskaL), Meis (Turkish), Kaste-llorizo (modem Creek), 

CiStetroaso (Italian): island -J 5e4- i y 21. 
Castiglione d n Olona (ItaLLan)- town 3* miles hw of Milan (F5c5: II- 
CastiEjioni; delU Stivicre {Italian}: town 23 miles HE ofCrtftnyna (ClcS; 2), 
Cast Ll* ; Cast Ilia (Spanish), Qashtalah ( Arabic }■ recent of north central Sjwi*- 

Dd- I, |2, 15. 
Caatilla la Nueva; resion—see New Oslile. 
Castiita la Vieja: rcsLon-se* 014 OslUe. 
CastoQoviK (Czech), Castoluwila (Gennan): town-H2b5: 20. 
Catalonia; Cataluna (Spanish), Catalnaya (Catalan); recon of NK Spain-Ed ; I, 

13, l4 b 15. 

Catania (Italian), Cfititu i>r Catina (Latin): city, porl -HL*3: 2. 
Cathay: r fl B jon-3*s China. 

C3.ttavia;Kattavia (modern Greek)- |owp-J3e5: S. 
Caucasus; Kavkai (Russian}; mountain rail-&e-MNd; 16. 
Caiorla (Spanish): town- T>3e3: I 3, 15. 
ftechy: region-see Bohsmia, 

Cefahi {Italian), Cephaloedium (Latin): [Own-Gicl: 2. 
Ccljc; town-w e Cilly. 

Centhreae (classical): port, now umm pertain t-l4e3: 4. 

Ceos; Keys (classical I'rrEcfc, Tila (mcdirval Creek), Z*u (Haliiin), Mortcd (Turk- 
ish! K^a (modern Greek): iiland-lSeJ: J, 4. 

Cephalonia; Ecphallcnia (classical Greek ), KephallonLh (rtntdiewl Gym J:). Kefal- 
1:ili'i (modern Creek): island -[ lr2 : 4. 

CaphlsiiE ( Latin >. Kephisos (classiest J Gmek), Kifiasos (modern Greek); stream- 
I4e2: 4. 

Ccpoy; town-see Ctwpuix. 

Cercp- fortiess-Kft al-Athanh, 

Cerifo (Italian), CylHe-m (Latin), Kyrhcra (classical Greek), KillLirt (modern 

Creek): island-l3e4: 4. 
Orines: tnwn-se« Kyrcnia. 
Cervciadel Maestre (Spanish): town- E]d,l: J 3. 
teste Budfjfince- town -see Eudwcis. 

£e$ky Brod (Czech): town 20 miles east of Prague (Gfb5: I ). 
Cetines: city- see Athens. 

Ceuta (Spanish), &er>la (classical), Sabtab (Arabic): port-C5e-5: I, 13, 1 4, L5. 
Ceva (ftaliun): town 24 mjlts w Ntf of Savona (F4dl : L), 

Ceylon- Taprobane (classical), Lanka (Sanshiil), S*Jendlh (medieral): island 

south of India, now Sii Lanka-not in area mapr>*d. 
Chacionea (classicnl), Kapiiunj (mtilieval), KhaJtonia oi Kheronia (modem 

Creek); town, nyw vilJaae, J miles Nnw of Liradia {I3c2: 4). 
Chalandritsa (mwtiev^l), Khalandn'ua (inodcin Creek); down-12e2: 4, 
Chalce or Etlialte (d^sical), Carchi or Calchi (Italian), E-lerie (T uifcidiK Khalkl 

(Tnodern Greek): island— J3c4; 3. 
CKukidice (Latin), KhaLkidike (cJassical Greel!) r Khalkidhiti (modern Crock); 

peninsula -I4d 5; 4. 
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Cbaldfl: town-see NeBToponte. 
Chaldirarj: battlefield -MJ^: 16. 
Cbalon-sur-Saonc (French): <o™i-E5c4; 1 S. 
Criambery (French): (own-F]£5: I. 

Champagne (French): jegjo n of KE Fran^ -EFc: I r ] 2-1 5. 

Champ]it[c-ct-]c-Pn;[ot (French^ rown-Flc3: 13. 

Ghanukkalc BophazL: strait-gee Dardanelles, 

Cnarttfn: town-see Gangra. 

Ctifbrtn- liver- see Alpheus. 

Cbarny (French): town b4c3; L5. 

Chiracs (Freiucft): h>wtl F.2c2: ] , I I -15. 

Cnaatet-Blanc rmcdieval) h Bmj i&ritha { Arabic.) : «B(]c-L2fl; 21. 

Cbaatel-Rougc (medieval KQal'jiL V.ji|h mur ( ArabiO : fortress— L I f t ; 21. 

Chateau PeLcrLm or AthLlth (luedievu]), 'ArITt (Arabic), 'AtUt (Israeli): caatLc- 

ChareauTrorand (French): village S mLlss east yf Lnpulisse <ti4c4: 15). 
Chutillon-nir-Lcilne (French): town, now part of CI^(i3ion-C^liBny-F3c3: 14. 

: port Oil west crust of India- 17, IS. 
Chaumont-e-n-BassLfiny (Frentfi): town— Flc2: 14. 
Cheb (Cm ch), Eeer (G crmain ): town -G Jb5 : 20 . 
ClujJjruio : town see Kulrn. 

Chelmos h Mount; Arodnlii or K helmos ( modem Greck)-I3e3: 4. 
Chcpoijt (Frcucri);. Cepov (irifdlevul); town— L3rl; 13. 

Cherrjomcn; CmomeD (Bulgarian), Chirm en ,, Ch.errrten, or Sirf Sindfec (Turkish: 

destruction of ihe Serbs.), Orme'nlftn (modern Greek): batlkfield -J2d4: 3. 
Chi: Cily- we Khanbalaq. 
OtLfliepja: tuwn- see Glarentaa. 
Chie*l (Italian): rowrt # mil« SE of Turin (F3cS; I). 
China; Carhay (medley]): rq£icm of eastern Asia-!?, 18. 
Chiofigia (Italian): port-GJtJ: 2. 

Chic*; Seio (Italian). KhuM {nu>dern Greek). Sakfc (Turkish): island -J lei: 3. 

Chirmen: battlefield-sec Chernomen. 

Chieverl, or ALcata de Chiavcrt (Spajiidi): town E]<J5: 13. 

Ch&n»utOv (Czech). KomuSsu (German): rown-GlbS: iD, 

ChtOtelc™ (Cjecli): vU]a£f.-C4cL: 20. 

Citrl&bur B (Gerrnan) h I>ziercrcri (Polish): fortress, now knvn-HSbJ: 19- 

Ctiryso^eras: bay -see Golden Horn. 

Cbrysopolis: port-see Scutari. 

Chu (Russian): river in Turkejtan- 1 7, 18. 

Chudskoye Osero-ece Pel pus, Like, 

Chuneru: city-see Kbanbaliq. 

Clhcia (c]assita])j reition of southern Anatolia -KLc; 16, 2] . 
CMyiCetJe (Slovene): town -III c4: 2, 20. 

Cinca (Spanish), JJahr as.-ZaLtiiii f Arabic: river of the olive trees): river-E|d4: 
U, 12. 

Cinco Villas (Spanish): disrrict nw of 5iM£PSa (D5d4; I). 
Cintra: town -see SJiitia. 

CirHssia: region north of western Caucasus-Md: 16, 17, IE. 
Ciria: tOwn-KcConstantine. 
CJstieros, (Spanish): (own-Did?; I. 
Cito: town-see Zei(oupivn, 

Ciudad Heal (Spanish: royal tity): tuwp, originally VBJ H Eeal r 6 mies Wfiiv of 

Carrion (Dld3: 12). 
Civitavecchia (Kalian; old city): port-G3d3: 2. 
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Clairvau* (French); abbey-E5i;2: 15, 
□artncr; iown-sn* Gla.nipit.sa. 

Germoni (Frauds), Khelonatas (classical GtWJO, Khloumoutsi { medieval 

Grrtk): caitle-I2cJ: 4. 
CteimOait (French): town, now part oi Clernn>ni-Fe:rraiia'-E4c5; 1„ 11-15, 
CleTinont <te rOLsc (French); town-t'3cL: 15, 
Cluny (French): abbey-riScJ- 12. 

C£>Linbra{P(jrtiwutK>,QiiliipnrTyali (Arabic): town-C2d5: Ml, 12- 

Coin {Spanish): town 19 iri Ilea ^ ear cd Malaga (D-lc*: 1). 

Coliat (medieval), a l-Qu|aL L ah (Arabic; thermal! fcutV frjiLrtss-LSFJ : 21, 

Collo: port -Fie 3: I. 

CoLmfii^r. Je Oieja: town-see Qreja. 

Cologne (French), Colonia Agrippinisnsiii (Utin), Koln (German): city-F2b5: 1. 
Como (Dalian): fawn-FSci: 1. 

Compnatela or Santiago de Compost ela (Spanish), Campus Stella* (Latin), Shant 

Yarjnb ( Arabic}: lown-C2d3: l h 13, 
Conigliera (Italian); Lalet-GSeJ: 2, 
Conques (French); abbey-E3dl: 13 . 

Constance (French), Konsfan* (G-wman): tonrn-F5c3: 1, 2. 

Constantino (French), Cirla (classical). Qusanl.inah (Arabic): tpwn-F2*<«: I- 

Constantinople, Byutttlurn or Constant LnOpoLiS (classical), fatantiiL (TuTklsh): 

city, port-Jltftf : 1, 3, 16, 17, 18, 
Conniegn (Spnrti--s10: town-D2el : 12. 
Conversant (Italian): town-H3d5: 2. 
Con?4 (Italian): village 3 9 m ilts wgw of McLfi (Hld5: 2). 
Copals, Lakc:Kopais Limne (classical Greek): lake, new filled m-Hc2: 4. 
Coquerel (Trench}: Mj]l3£s in Normandy, cither 7 mil** s£ of Abbe-vLHe 13 

miles of Kvremc (E2cl : 1 }. 
Cortins (£riij»LslO : village 7 niiLca N E yf LktLJ^ (Eld4: I). 
Cordillera Penibitlca-scc Bertie Cordillera. 

Cnnkua ; Cordoba (Span ish) h Gut^u ha h (Arabic)- city- H 1 e3 : 1 , I L - 1 5 . 

Corfu; Corey ra (La tin}, Kerkyra (classical Gr«k) f Cvrfu (Italian), Kerkira (liiod- 

cni Greek): i 5 | ar J H5&1: 2, * 
Coria (Spanish),. Qutiyah (Arabic); to , wn-C4el: 12. 

Corinth; fcorirtthos (classical Greek). Kdrinfhos (modern Greet): ci(y-l3c3: 2, 
4. 

CurJnth, Gulf of; Korlnlhlakrjs Kolpos (modern Grrt k)-- e2: 4. 
Corinth, Isthmus of: Lurid connection between Mores and centra:! Greece (IJc3: 
4). 

Coruithii* (classical), Eorinthia (modern Greek): district of TfE M<iiea-I3c3; 4. 
Corneillan (French.): village-D 5 d 2 ■ 15. 

Cornei] li tl* Llobrtgat (Spanish). Cornelia (Catalan); town-EJd4: IS. 
Ooron- SLoroni" (medieval Gretk), Storonl (modern Creak): towti-l2e4: 2 h 4- 
CyTTaia;Cyrnua(clas3ical), Cone{FKneli): island -FrP 1,2. 
Corycus (classical), Gorisos (Airatrtlan), Le Courc (n^dLeiral). Kon.os (TurkLsh)- 
port-K5e4: 21. 

Coa; Kos (Greek), Lango or Stancbio (medieval Italian), Slankcj (Turkish): 
island- J 3e4: 3 ■ 

Cote d'Or (French.; ejold rldar or coast): dijtHct of east central F^rtie— EScJ: 1 1 
14. ]f: 

Cou<;y-li-C1ia"tcau (French): village E4nl : 1 i- 
Courliind: district -sec Kurland. 
Courtenay (French ): town-EJc2: \ J. 
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Coustouges (French): vLllage - F Jd3 : 15. 
Coutanfles (French); town-DJc] : 14, 

Ctatowinaooviftdjtin), Kiakow (Polish): tily- H5t>5: 2, 17, I*, 20. 
CrJinbuKi (medieval); islct-KI&4: 21- 
Cr^cy-*n-IWhleij (French.); town— Elfri : 15, 
Cremona (Italian): twwn-Gle5^ I, 2. 

Crete; Candia [medieval ItaUanh Krtle (rrustieval Greek), Kandia (Turkish), Krftt 

(modern Greek): island-IJe: 2 f Ifi, IT, I*. 
C/imca, Ktym (Russian): peninsula -K4c5; 2, 16. 
Crnomen; battlefield-sec CherAQinen, 
Croin: iown-a« Kiola. 

CuaHe, Llano tie (Spanish): plain L 0 rniks west of Valencia ( D5a J ; t). 
Cueriea (Spsni^) h Qiintah ( Arabic}; cowrj-D3dS; 1 , 1 1— ] J. 
CuLan m Culant (Ff&tth): vilhjp-EJM: 15. 
Cullcra (Spanish): town-D^el - 13. 

Cursat (medieval), Qujali (Arabic: liiLk castle): (;ast]e-L2e4: 21. 
Cutanea (Spanish); Cown-DJdS: (2. 

Cy^ades {classical), Kikladhes (moduli Ci«t): island BTOiip-Ue: 3. 
CyLLefi*: (own— see Glarentaa. 

CvUene, Mount; Kyllene (medieval Greek), Olnii (modem Gre*k)-i3e3: 4. 
Cymru: region -s*e Wales. 
Cynactha: town-see Kalavryta. 
Cypariasia: town-^e ArCadl^ 

Cyprus or Kypros (dagsitit}, Kipros (modern Greek), Kibris (Turkish}: island - 
Kef; IC, 17, l& h 21. 

Cyrenaica (cLassical), Bajqab (Arabic): r*Blon between Tripolitama and northern 

tsypt-lf; 2. 
Cyrnus: island-see Corsica. 
Cyrus: river -aw Kuia. 
Cytheta: island -sefCeiigo. 
Cmslju: town -sec Casiav. 

rjalimLiuj 3>ii|macijji (Croatian): region east of the Adriatic Sea, equivalent Co 

classical |J|yr|a— Hd- 2. 
Hamlin (medieval). Traseti (Latin), TfOisea (elasskil GrtfifcJj Trojan (modern 

Greek): town, now unimportant - 1 J* 3: 4, 
Damascus (dassiul), Dimashq. or ash-Sha 1 ^ (Arabic: the left): ciry-L2f2: 16, 

17, 18,21- 

Damietta \. Dimyat. (A* atoc): pori — K2f4: I 6, 1 1 . 
DampkYre- Visit Dampierre (French): vi|Ja^e-ESc3: 15. 
Daniysh; port-see Denis, 
Dannuric region -see Denmark. 

Danube; Donau (German), Duna (Han£arLan) h Ditruiv (Serbian, Bulgarian), 

DunSraa {Romanian): river— J5cS; 1, 2, lf>, 20. 
Hsnai£(Gairman). Gdafjak (Polish); cl(y, port-EHbL: 19, 20- 
Daphne; Daphne (tJ&jjira] Greek), Dhafm (modem Greek): monastery $ mil*s 

W h w of Athens (14*3 i 4). 
I^rjjnt|[=! h Hellespontus (dassttLil), Chunaftkale Boabazl (Turkiah); strait- 

m$: 3,16. 

Daioea (SpiinisrO, Darauqah( Arabic): tawn-rS4d4: 12 
Daispus: town-see Tarsus. 

Darum or Daron (v]assjca]J H ad-Darum (Arabic): town-IMft: 21. 
Daugava' rlvar-se* Duna. 
Daugajgrifa: port-see Dunaniiinde. 
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Daup-hin^: JisMtf-sec ViermoLs. 
Davis: (awn-sec Tabia. 

D**d Scai Rat" Lot (Arabic: sea of Lot), Yam Hapndah ( Israeli}- L I M: Id, 21. 
D^gli MEnLik: island -see Melos. 

DeLhlj D-itlE <HLndL>. CihtE or Dehli ( Feraian) : wty in Nw lndia-17, L3, 

Demetsana: towri-s$e DimitS^a. 

Demmin f&la^ii, German): [Own-G4h2: 20. 

D*][iy(LL'a^ [Jemotlka (medieval Greek}. DhidhimotLklum (modern Greek): 

i»wit-Jld4: 3. 
ptnla (Spanish), DanLjrari (.Arabic): port UltJ: I, 12, I -I. 

Denmark; Dannunk {Dnnisb): r*BJon h LJisn ■deluding (he southern p*rt of 

Sweden -KG I lab-; 1,2. 
Depenow: vi]lii£*-sce Tjefenau. 
EihTdap: s.rtrjE.i -sue Iron Gate. 
UeTlOSa: town-see Tortosa. 

[iespenapenos (Spanish)- pass, superseding. Murada] (I>2el: 12). 

Dcurachland: resign -see Germany, 

□haCm: monastery -see Daphne. 

DhidhiTTiiTilihon: |own-$ee DcniotLca. 

i>h i]n itfi;H na: town-sec DLmitsana. 

Dh/stos: village-aec Dyatos. 

DhodheJta'nisoi: isLiirtd uOUp-aee rjn<jecan*ge. 

Dhomokos: town-aee DOcrtOkos. 

DLcudamaurr castfe-see EiainL Hplariau. 

Dkhli. or DiLli: city -see l>e-1liL. 

DLjlati, or Dulc ; rivti-^ Tjgris. 

DLjoii (French): ^ity -F 1 13: ] h l, L1-1S. 

DEmashq: tily-jie Damascus. 

(:nidLflval Greek), Dtiimitsana (mr>d*rn Greek); town 7 
miles nuilh of Karytajiia fl3cJ- 4). 
DLmynt: port -see DamLetta. 

Din: pftrt hjil DLu island ofF west coast oF India-] T ; 1 8- 
Dniepe* j BtHyslbencs (classical), Dnf-r-r (Russiun)- riwer-K3fi4: 2, 16. 
Dniester; T>ras (cEassical), Dnealr (Russian.), Nistru (Rumanian): river-Kid: 2, 
16- 

Dotufl. (S-laYic) : [awn, now unimportant G2b2: 20- 
DohnyrjiDobnyii ufl<t Wists (Polish): town - 1 [5 b 3: I*. 

Dodecanese; DodekaiKiOS (]ll*dpeval Greek; 12 islands), Dhodhckarjisoi (modern 

deck): island eroup Je: 2 t 
Dolomiteti Dolomiti (ItaLLan): mountain lanuc - G 2tf: 1,2. 
DomafliC* (Czech), Tana (German); town-G3(;l : 20. 

Domokw; Thaumatia (classical), T>hopnok.M (modern Greek): | own- lie. I ; 4. 
Don; Tanals (classical.): jpver-LScj : Lfi. 
Donuu: Tiver-stc ]Jatnjoc 
Doomij*: to™ "-see Towrnal 

DofpaKCerman), Tartu (Estonian); city J2li2: 19- 

ruinttr (Portuguese), Dur-ro (Spanish), Duwiruh (Atvhic): rlver-C3{H: l h 1]-] J- 

Drahwniie fCiedi): village near Breinice, 30 miles f.sf. of PUstti (G4cl : 20). 

Drnj: poet— $&e Durazzo. 

Dramclay: village -see Tiemoluy, 

Drausen, Lake ; Jczioro Dru*no (Parish) ■ -H£ h 1 : 19. 

Drujes: Jown-se* Andfousa. 

Dubrovnifc: fwirl-se* lapusa. 

Dueio: la^r-secDouro. 
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Duna> Dunrfrea, ur Uuna^: river-sec Danube. 

(German), Tivjna. (Russian), Daugava (Lettish): river- l.<ia,1 : 1 9. 
Diinamiinde (German J, DawKHvsiJra ( Lettish); port-I5a3: 19. 
Durazzo (Italian), EpJdamnus or Dy rrachium (classical), Draj (Turkish), flurres 

(Albanian): port-H.Jd4: 2,4. 
Durben (German). Durhe ( Lettish): tUIbcjc— I2a4: E9. 
Duwiryh: rivw-see Douro. 
Uvjika: river sw Du'ita. 

Dyjc TTiaya (German); river- HJl-2: 20- 

DvjiaeriLuin: porl-sre Durazzo. 

ftystoa (medieval Gieek},. Dhlstos (modern Greek): village- 1 J el: 4. 
Dzierzgo-n; fortress -see Christburc, 

Eaal Indies or Malay Arthi pclngo : isLatid araup £H of Asia— not in area mapped. 

Ebro( Spanish). Ihrnh (Aiabic): river-Eld5: 1, 11-15. 

Echmader (Greek): island group -I le2: 4. 

Ec(ja (Spanish^. Isiuiah (Arabic): Ly wn- C 1*3 : 13 

Edessa: Roucha or Rochas (meditual), ar-KuhF {Arable), Uifa (Turfciab): citv— 

L4cJ: It. 
Bdii^fi*n: town— ace ErujTncn. 
Frjjrne: rily-see Adrianople. 
EdrerrtiC Lovrt-see Adramyttium. 
Ecsti: regjon-.see EsJunia. 
Efie 1 j -v 1 1 J ^ i sec Aegean Sea. 
Egerj Town see Cheb. 
Egripos: island- see Kuboea. 

Egv pt ; Mist ( Ara bit): resicm of N E Afr ( ea-lC 16, 1 7> 1 b\ 2 1 . 
Ejypt. Upper: region alonstbe Nile south of Cairo -Kf. 
Eider (German): rimr-Glbl: 1,2. 
tLrei island— aee Ireland. 
'Rj.yriyj: abbey- sc* Bethany. 
Ekine: island -see Aeju'na. 

El r^jis(eiLiir (Spanish); fe-rlress4 miJesNW of Sarajoasa (D5d4: l). 

El Puerlo: port -sec Puerto de Santa M«na. 

Elhasan (medie^], Albanian): toivit-lM4: 4. 

Elhe(Gennfln), Labe {Czech): itver-F$\,2: 1 „ J h 20. 

Elbins (German), ElbLa;£ (Polish): town -H 5b 1 : L*. 

Elcbe (Spanish J, A|sh (Arabic); town-D5c2: ]4. 

Eleutheropolis: town-see B*tii Gtbclin. 

tlbi Elis or Eleia (classical Greek), Ih'a (modern Greek): district of Morta. ■ 
_!2e3: 4. 

EILi: (owh-st6 Palaeopolis. 

Elma rjntlii: rsns^-set Amanus. 

Elsass; rcfk>n-*ee Alsuce. 

Elvas (Portuguese). town-C3e2r 13. 

Ely: town-ELb3: l. 

Ernel: river— see {mil, 

Km*sn: city -sec Horns. 

Emmaus; Nicopolis (classical), Am wis (Arabic), imwas (Israeli.): village, riot 

hilnlical Emmaus^ 9 miles WW w of Jerusalem (L!)4: 1 1 ). 
Emporium: town-see Ampurias. 
linehien (Frcneh), Edingtn (i'Lemish); town-Efbj: 1. 
Erniia; island -see Aegiim. 
Efleland: reeion-DEb: I. 
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Epafctos: port-see Naupactus. 
Epelros' resjon-se* Fpiru*. 

Ephesus (classical ), Altduogo (medieval). Aya&uluk (.Turkish): town, now un- 

impt>rLanL-J3e3: 3. 
tnlLrtlai town— sec Bethlehem. 
EpidaTiintis: port-see Duraazo. 

Epidaurua {classjcal ), Falaii" FpidhavTos (mud em Greek): lown-14eJ: 4. 
Epilji(SpuTiLsh): tt.*n- D4d4 ; 12 

EviTvr, F.pai(os (classical Greek: mainland h (pii^s (modern Gresk); region wea! 

ofThewaly-Ilel: 1, * 
EpiEc^ipU EpHsk^jji (irtftdern Grefk): town-K3fl : ] 0. 
Erd^ly: njjdcrfi-se-e Transylvania. 
[■rfurl (German): city-G2b5: U, 20. 

Eriv;m; Ayrivank (East Armenian), Vere^an (modem Armenian); city- M5d5: 
L6. 

Erntland (German), Warnua or Varmia (Pc-IlSIl): district inland from Freshes 

Hoff-HItjrlQL 
Escandellon: castLc-sce Scandelion. 
Eskihisar: town-set Laodicei ad Lytwn. 
Espana; region-see Spain. 

Estada (Spanish): filiate 6 milts F.N E of Barbastro (tldJ: II). 
Estanyr: pftrl - see F*ra , 
EsM Italian): lown-GJcS: 2. 

Esteporu ($|ttiMg]lh AshtahJtiflh (Arable ); town -C5e4: 15. 
Ertii: i3slk--see St Iris. 
Estives: city-see Thcbea. 

Estonia i Est land (German), Eesti (Estonian): regL^rt— U a: 19- 

F-slrfiLa, Sem da (PortLJivwe): mountain T*n B e: nw of the Zrarr CCta: t2). 

Eszlcngom: town— see Grih. 

Ethiopia or At>ysniflL:i ; Kynpya (Amharic): region oF east central Africa -not in 

area mapped. 
En (French): town-L2b5; 15. 

Eubota (tlaukal^ F-vripos (nwdieval Creek), Epripos (Turkish), Nefcroponle 

(Italian), Fivvolai (modern Greek): island- 15 e2: 3,4- 
Euphtales (classical), al-Furat (Arabic), First Nerlri (Turkish): river-N4f5- 1&, 



Evora ( Port usuewh VjiburtM Arabic): Iqwei-C3c2: I, 13. 
LvretiA (FTeiKlL}: )cwni-E2fi]: 1,13. 

Evrys: riviT-sifl Marllsa. 
P.wnia, or Empos: Island-aee Euboea. 

Evcrensadura (Spanish); region of wrstern Spain-Cde; 12, 13. 
Ejmihal; town -sec Myra, 

Fama£i3s(jiH AmmrtkriAiicM (elastics! Creel;), FamaeottD (medieval Italian): 

poit-K4eS: ] r>, 2 L - 
I'UTBi^fi- Septal ne (Frejicli): village 12 miles wist 01 Houraes (E3c3; 1). 
Faro {PoTlu|m«e), Santa Maria do Atgarre (medie/al),. ShantanLartyat aJ-Gharb 

(Arabic): port -C3e3; 13. 
Fjhflila: low n — see PharaaLa. 
Fas: city-see Fez. 
Feke: town-see Vahka. 

Fcllin (mcdieral), Viliandl (Estonian): town -J I a2; 19. 
Feodosiya; port -sec Kaifa, 
Ferakloi- village -see Pjieraclos- 
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Penara (Italian): city-C2d1: 1. 
Fetenli; port-aee FteJeum. 
FeLhiv-e; port-aee Makri. 

Feuchtwanpen (German): town 40 mites wsw of Nuremberg ((52c 1 : I )- 

Fe^ Fas (Arabic); city-Dtfl: J , 11-15. 

FlLLj: district— see Triphvlia. 

Filibe: t-Hy-se* PhilippopolLs- 

Filirlmoa: caatls-see FhLlerem<^. 

Filitfin: refiion -see PaEestiiie. 

F^raL N*hr|: rLviir Fuphratea. 

Fisco: port— tie Matntaris 

Fiteio (Spanish): abbey, now (Qwn-DfdJ: 13. 

Flanders; VLaandcren (Flemish): lesion of northern France and Brhjium -Eb ; I. 

Florence; Firenie (Italian): clty-G2J2: 1 K 2. 

Fokis: district-see PEiocis. 

ForjtaiiLebleau (French); towrj-E3cJ: |j. 

Fo^ForMlluliari): rowrj-CJdl ; 2. 

Form enters (Spanish): island -E2c2: 13- 

Fossatiova (Italian): convent, and village, 10 miles NTdW of Terracina (G4d4: 2). 

Fosaaf (French): chateau near Estlssac, 1 1 miles west of Troyes (E5c2: 1 ). 

Foucheiollas (French): villaa^-E3c2; 14. 

Fraga (Spanish), Ifiaghah (Arabic); toivn-EJd4: 12. 

France; region, sm a Iter than modern nation -DEFbcd; 12, E3, 15. 

Francoli (Spanish): iiver-F2tJ4- [2. 

Franconia; Prankerj (German): reftion of western Germany -PGbc; I, 2- 
Frankfurt am Mam (German): city-F4b5; ]„2. 

Frawenbure (German), Fromttiik (Polish 1 ): forlreBS, now vil[agc-H5bl r 19. 

Trtiburi im Breisgau (German): sLty F3s2: 1. 

Freisine (German): [own-G2.cl: 1l). 

FresretLj or La r'jesneda (Spanish): tywn Fld5 : 1 3. 

Frischts Haff (German), Zalew Wifory (Polish: Visual legoon)* VisJinekiy Zab'v 

(Russian): laioon-Hlb: It, 20. 
Frisfca (classical), Fiiesland (Dulch, German): h*£ion.-Fh: I, 3- 
FiombOf t : fortress-s^e Irauenburg. 
Ftolda (German): fiver- PJb4; 1,2. 
Fulda (German): t&w n -F5t>5: 1, 2. 
al-Furat; river-see Euphrates. 

Ga ha la : r*or ( -se* J abala. 

Gabes: Tacapae (classical), Qabis (Arabic) : port-Glf2; 1, 2. 
Gadir, or Gades: poit-sae Cadi?.. 
G-adres: (o*n-see Gaia. 
Gacta (rulian): r>0rl-G4d4; 2. 

Gafsa^Capsa (clashed), <3 ? rpE, (Arabic): towrj-F4fl: E, 2. 
Cannae (French): village 4 milts south of Beaidieu (E2dl ; 1 S). 
GalatB- (medieval), Sycae (classical): southern paitcii 1 P«ra (J^d4: 3), 
GaiasidiiOeanthca (Latin), Gal&niUJion (medieval Greek). Galas idhion (modern 

Greek): rnwn-Llrf: 4. 
Galid?; GaLich (Russian), Halicz (PoLish): region ftf Hw Ukraine anil SE Poland h 

larjer Utan rnudirn Polish province- Ibc: 2. 
Galicia (SpanisJtK JillHaiyah (Arabic): rejooti of HW Spain-Cd: II 
Galilee; HaeaLTJ (Israeli): region of northern Palestine- LI f3: 21. 
GaLi]ee h Sea of -sec Tiber jis b Lake. 
Gallia: region -aee Gaul. 
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CalLlpoli; peninsula-fid?: 3. 

CallLnoLi . Calhiiyliadr-lassitLiI), U^LLboLu (Turkish): town-J2d5; 2. 3, 16, 
Gaud: city -see Ghent- 

Ganijj^ r>i GiiFmanigopC'liifrfSSsiCft]), CJiautTn (Turkish): town-K4d5: 1*. 
Gardrti (medieval), fianJhiki or Koltkalji (modern Gieet); castle- He 3: 4. 
Gaidilti (meiliiVMl), Pclinnaeon or Lanssa Krcmaste (ancient Greek): ejisilt- 
13*1: 4. 

Citron y; Gascogne (French) : region of SW Fiance -Dd: ], 12-] 5- 
Gaston: town-sec Bajhiia. 

Gastouni; Castoune (medieval Greet), Gastoans (medieval), Gajtouni (modern 

Greek); town-l^e?: J. 
Gastria; Gattria (modern GrttK): ^Ll]yfi^— Kl*?i: 10. 

Gain (classical) : ruined ancient lown, near modem Qiiyat Gal,, l4miL«EST- of 

AKalandtSft: 21). 
Galmeau (French): village f> miles NN w of Maiba (D5c5: L3>, 
Gaul ; Gallia (Latin): ancient region roughly equivalent to Fringe- 
Gavnr Dap- hi; ranjte-see Amanus. 
Gaya (Spanish): rrver-Ii2d4: 12. 
Gay a: town -see Kyjov. 

Ga^Gadres (medieval), Ghazzah (Arabic) i town- K 5 F4; 21, 
Cdfliisk: port- see JDanzig. 
Gedeirr town-see Kdyne. 
Geli bolu : to wn - Ere Oall ipoli . 
Gclmcz-: island seeCalymnos- 

Ger^vni (iunnvji (Latin), Geneve (Fiemh), Cent (German); city- F2 c4- 1, 2- 
Gepigii;<rfrnuii(l 4 lin),04A4ivp (Italian): cJIjf , port-F4dl : 1, 3- 
Gent: Lily-set Ghent. 

Georgia; S^kartvelo (Georgian): region sourli of the western Caucusos-MNd: In", 
IT, I*. 

Gerace (Italian): town-H2c2: 2. 
Gcrakl: ficf-see Nivelct. 

Gerald (medieval), Geronthrae (classical). Yerakl (modem Greet): town-I3e1r 
4. 

Germanicia; town— set Ma rash. 
Germanioopolis: town-set G antra- 

Germany; A.Lonninnla nr AUemanii{mwJn!Mal), Deulschland (German): region nf 

north centra! Furflpe ( F^U L : %)■ 
OetLSike(Uttiih): (awfl-JIs*: J9. 

Ohartfl (medieval): empire north of the Niger, not equivalenl to murler* na(lon- 

nol In area mapped. 
il-G-hflrb, or Gharb il-Andalus. region -sm Algarve. 
GliarjiatalL: eily-sec Granada. 
Ghaudesh; island— ace Gozo. 
Ghai^ah: town— we Ob 

Ghe:rl(;Gand (FftnChX Gen r( Famish): ciJy, pnil-E4M : 1. 
(jihelri: lown-see Juhail. 

Gihral faro (Spanish): fori near Malaga (!>] e4: I )- 

Gibraltar- Jibraltar (Spanish), Jabal Tariq (.Arabic): rock -G5e4: 1, 13, 14, ]J. 
Gitvraltfli. Strait of; az-Znqaq( Arabic)- C5eS: I, 1 1-15. 
Giovinazio (Italian); Inivn II miles NN1V ofBari(H2d4: 2). 
Gitonis: (own— see Zeitotinion. 

Glaremlsa, ChiartnSa, Oi Clarence (medieval), Cyllene (Latin), Kyllenc (classical 

Oiwlc), KilJini (modem Owe*}- (own -1 2*3: 4, 
GliwtM (Polish), Gleiwit? (German): city-H4b5: 10- 
GnieznO (Polish). Gnesen (German): tO*n-H3bJ: 2Q. 
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Gb'k-Su: river -jse Calycadnus, 

Golden Horn; ChrysoDeras (claisitaJ), ilalich (Turkish): bay between Constan- 
tinople and Pfif a (J4d4; J). 
Goldenstein: cas||e-pte EtotsteLn- 
Goldin$en (German), Jt uldiga: ( Lettish) : iown-l2a4; 19. 
Goltibata;Gi|iJbac {Serbian); vlllasa-12-d 1 : 2. 
G™d Hope, Cape of- southern tip of Africa -not in area mapped. 
Goriaos: port-sec Osrycus. 
fiortys: district-see SJtoHa. 
Goslax (German); town-Gib*; T, 2. 
Gotland (Swedish.): [sland-H4a J- 19. 
Coze ; Cliaudesh ( M altese) ; Jab nd -GS«4: 2 . 

Gown (French); chateau near St. Rom e-d*-Tam h 27 miles Se of Rods* <E3dl : 
1 ^ ). 

Gran (German), EsztDTgcnh (.Hungarian): towii 27 miLes NW of Buda (HSc3: 20). 
Granada (Spanish): Jghiratt^ah. or Ghainatjh {Arabic): city -D 2*3: I, ] 1-| J, 
Granada: kJiiidon-CDc: I 2-] 5, 
Grnus (Spanish): tOwn-E3d3: II. 

GrariUe (French): vilLage h flow part of GraviLle-Sainte Honoring 20 miles wear 

of Jum leges. (Lie E; I). 
Gnmna(EtaUan): <own-H2d5: 2. 

GreweiHcUas(Gt*eJi); region, ntl idler than modern nation (Ide; 4). 
Greenland; Gr^jiUind {Danish): island -not in area mapped. 
Grilles : village— se$ Moundritsa, 
Grimaldi {Italian^ hjwn-H2e] : 2. 
Grimma {German): town— G3b4: 29. 

GrDsi {medieval), Gr/ii or Akrltoch6ri (modern Greet): cas(Je-l2e4: A. 
Grtfn\m&-- island-see Greenland. 
GrubenbaEen (German): mstle— Fib4: T- 

GfiinwalJ or GrunJelde {German). GruuwaM (Polish); village- E]b2" 19 
Guadalajara {Spanish J, Muduiat al-Paraj or Wjdi-l-IIijarah (Arabic: rEver of the 

sfoiies): tOv^n-D2d5: 15. 
Guadalavlar (Spanish), al-WEdi al*Abyad (Arabic: the white livrj): vdtl^^tf — l>4d 5 : 

GuadaLriOfti (Spanish): rlvei-.-HJ.e4: IS. 

Guadalquivir {Spanish > r fli-TVadJ aL-Kabir (Arabic: the sir-at ri*er); rlver-C4e4: U 

1 l — i S. 

Guadiarta (Spanish, Pjsrtusueae), W5di Anah {Arabic}; river-C3e3: 1 h Ll-15 
Guadix {Spanish), *adi Ash (A rabic): town-D2e3: 12, 13, 15 
Gujeraf. or Gujarat: district of wcatflJit lndia-18. 
GuimsnfSpardah): villas? -D2d4- 14. 

Gymno ( in*d Leval J, Yimnrifl (mudwn Greek}: vj]]a£e - |4e2 : 4. 

Habrun; town -see Hebion. 

ilabry (Cicch): town-Hlot: If). 

HabSbtira: caEile-see Hapsbuie;. 

Haddeby: town— sec $£tilc&wjg, 

Hadiia, or Mare Hadriatieuni-see Adriatic Sea. 

Hadrianopotls: city— sec AdrLanople, 

HadrUmetum ; por(-5&e Suaa. 

Hawaii]: region -see Galilee. 

Haifa- Ciipftas or Caiffa(rti*(lieval), Haifa (Afu,Ejic): port-Llf3: 21. 

EEainault' Hainaut (French), l{ene£tiuwen (Flimish): district east of Arroia- 

EFb ; I „ 1. 
Halab H or HaJeh: city-see Aleppo. 
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llaliacmon (claaLtHl), Bistritsa (Macedonian), Aharon (modem Greek): ji«f- 
: 4. 

HahwriLHSsus: lomn-scc Sodium. 
HaHch: hay- see Golden Horn, 
Hllicz : reajofi -s*e Galieia, 

Halircii (medieval), Alivertiw (modem Grett): lawn- -15* J- 4. 
Halle and** Saalt (German): cltj>-G2b4: 20- 
Ham (French.): town- -£3<;l: 15. 

Hambroeck (medieval): vilUgD. probably Hambr*u**n, L2 nuta St of Speyer 
(l T 4cl: 1>, 

Hambutp (German): dtjr, port-Gl hi: 1,2. 

aL-^^nutiali- towrf-see Albania d* Granada. 

JUrtovtr: Hannu-ver (German): tiLy-F5b3: l h 2- 

HiipsbuiBiUflbsburef German): caslfc-H4t3: I- 

alrHaram ash-Sharif: Tempi* district in Jerusalem. (LI f4: 21 >■ 

Harlm (Arabic), Harem d (nn*)ieva.l): town- -Lie*: 21. 

Harod Well Of, or H En IJarOd: vjlkage-see 'Alfl Jilut. 

Harden (medieval), HarjU [Estonian* diufrict of western Eatoniu-Ea: 19. 

Hasta: towti-i« Aati. 
Hastinas^ port-El b5 : U 

Had in, Horns oi>Hattin or (fitV (Arabic); hill battlefjeld-Llf?: 2 L. 
HavElbent {German): town- G3b3: 20. 
Ha^Licfcuv frod: town-we NeVnetky Brod^ 

Hebron; rfahrun or KhaLU (Arabic), Sainl Abraham (medial); Lown-Llf4; 21. 
HebrUs: river -see Mariisa- 

Hei!sb*r£ (German}, Lid^hark Warminaki (Polish): town-] I hi: 19. 
Htsji?.; al-H^jaz (Arabic): region of w«teni Arabia-Uh: Ifr, 
Keliopolis: town-5Pi ]Jaa.Ln*k. 
Hellas: region— see Oreece. 
HclleSpontus: atrait-ste Dardanelles. 
Hd kvillc ( French); villu£e-Mc 1 : 14- 

Nelly (French.): chateau neai Crequy h 25 mileaSE of Boulogne {E2b5 : l>. 

Hen-egouwrj]: district- see HainauJt, 

Heraclea: cast I* -see Sidcrotastrofl. 

Heracleum: purl— S^e Candia. 

Hefedia {Spanish): viLlagri-DJdS: I J. 

Hfiikt: island -sea Crialcc. 

Hermannstudt (German^ Mafcyszehen (iJunjarian), Stou (Rumanian}! town- 
I5c5: 2 t 16. 

Hesse; Hesscn (German): district ofNW Cermany-Fb: 1,2. 

HMMiilion {Greek): w»M across bthfli us of CorinLh - 13 c3 ; 4. 

Hitttinia; island -s*e Ireland. 

Hicrosolyma: city-see Jerusalem. 

al'llijar: region-see llejutt. 

Hints: city-sec Horns. 

Hippo Zarytvs: purt-aee Biierte. 

HljarlJt- village-see Ttov. 

Hisn al-Atrad; forLress-se= KjaJt das CheralieTS. 

HispHlis: city -sec Seville, 

Hispinia: rejion-Ee= Spai-n. 

Hiftin: battlefield -see Hflttifi, Horn? of. 

Holienzollern (German): caatLc 45- miles cast of f rrtbuiS (F3c2: 1 }- 

Holland (Dutch): regjon north of Stabs nl-Gb: 1 ► 2- 

Holm or KiichhQjm (German); Lo*n, now unimportant- 15 n4: 19. 
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Hols-tcLii {Genua n ) : region sou lt\ o f Denmark - Ftrb ; 1,1 
Holy Roman Lmpire-12-ES. 

HonlSj Emesa (classical}. Hints {Ait-bit): dly-LJf 1 : 1^21. 
Horeb, Mounl -see Sinai, Mount 

Honnui' Hoimoz {Persian); Island In Persian Gulf I7„ l£. 

Hwfovaty Tyn or Hnrsuv Tyn {Cicch.}, Biscliofttitiirz (German}- lown-(j3ci: 



HmlSany (Czech.}: cadfJe across m< Vltava, west of Prague (GSb5r 20). 
Hiu(3=c rirdlow (Czech}, KortifigfJi* (German); toun-Hlb-S: 20. 
HiatfiSt?: iqh n -sec Tabor. 

Hroinfila; Qal J at ar-Rum (Arabic: fort or Rume) h RancuLal {medieval), Hromgla 

(ArmtiLLin}, R gm Kaleai {TurJiLsk}: fortress, now town-L3e3: 2 1. 
Huclma {Spanish): tovvn-D2c3; M, IS. 
HusrcaKJver* { Spanish >: town-D4e3: 14. 

Hucsca (Spanish), Osca (claaskiai). Wash^h (Ambic}: I wn-D5d3 - 1,11, 12. 

Huescar (Spanish}: tywn-DJeJ: 14, J 5. 

Huete (Spanish}, Wabdliah (ArH bic): town-D3d5: 13. 

Hungry; Ha^ya Kwsza.8 (Hungarian); region of central E mope-Hit: 2 t 1 7, |fi> 

HitcilinsJcui- town-D5b3; I. 
Hypatc: H^n-see Neopalras. 

ianiiu or JaninH (medievaL}, loainnina (modem Gre*L): town-Mai: A. 

Ib*lin (medieval), Jabnce-I or J&mrlia {classical), Vatma ( Arabic}, Yavne {Israeli): 

Mjlbjge 7 miles SW of Rsmla (KSf4: 21}. 
Iberian paninsufr: Spuinand Fo rtugat (CT J Ed* : |). 
Ibiia or Iviis {Spanish), YJbisab (Arabic}: island -Ee: 12, l$, 
Ibruh- river-see Eliro. 
Iconiuni; city— sec Konya.. 
Kr«BhJih: town-sec Fraga. 
(fnqiyah.: region -see Tunisia- 
Tfchrart^ah: ciry-sre Granada. 
T&lau: lown-jee JihLava. 
Ikjfcile: vjEbge-sw Uitull. 

llsn-ltal* (Turkish): casfle 10 miles Wt of Mamislry (Lie*: 21). 

Hide France {French); region around Pafis-F. t : ], 12-15. 

Ilerda: town-see Leiida. 

ilcros: island -see Lerys. 

Hi (Russian}: river in SiberiH-1 7, IS. 

Jlia; district— sec Elii. 



ilia: (Own -see Palaropolks. 
HiUm: city-aee Troy. 

filers (Spanish): (own 17 miles wnw of Granada (D2e3: I). 

ImbrO*; Lembro (medieval Italian}, Jmroz (Turkish.}; island— J Ld5; 3. 

Imil, Bind, or Verne] (Russian); river Iji SirjejJa-] 7, 14. 

fjiLwa.s: village- -see tmmarua. 

India; region of joulhenl Asia -1 7, 16. 

Indian Ocean- 1 T h |$, 

Indrrehina; peninsular iegjan of SE Aaia-17, IS. 

Iniria; IncmrianLand {Ckiman), Interi (Estonian^ district nf of Lytc Ptipus ■ 

InJirlL: island -aee Nisyros. 
loa'nnina: town-see knina. 
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Ionian Islands: island group from Gsrfu to Zanr.e fill*: 4)- 

Ipaci: (own -see Neopairas. 

lpiros: rejioD-Ka Bpirua- 

al-'r^at: balllcfield-see Las Navas de To-losa. 

Ira'klion; port-sK Olndia. 

Iran: region -see Persia. 

Iraq- al- H lraq (Arabit): madem nation h apprOXirnattly equivalent to Meso- 
potamia. 

Iiboska (Estonian), fcbojst (Ruasian h now Nouo-Izba-rsk) ; town, row villagc- 
J3aJ: l*J. 

Ireland ; Hio*rnla {Lalln), Eire (Gaelic): isLaitd-Cb; 1. 

ItOn Gutel Bcrdap (Serbian) h Foitile de FL« (Rumanian): g<it£* in tbe Dsnuba- 
I3dt: 1. 

Iscbu (Italian); isJand-(jJd5; 1- 
Isbbiliyah: city— see Seville, 
jil-lslcatidflijyali; city -art Alexandria. 
Iskend erun : port -ate AksandreLta. 

Istendciun Koifezi, flf Issicus, Sinus; see Akxartd re-tta , Gulf of. 
laova; village -see Bitsihajdl. 

Israel: [Ttf>Jerti nation h controllinij Palestine and Sinai, 
tstanbui; city-set Constantinople. 
IstendiL: island -uee.TeflOS- 
Istijjah: tuwrt-see Ec|ja- 

blria (Italian) Jsfra (Croatian, Slovenian}: peninsula-Gc: 2- 

ItaLVi Italic (iLBlianJ: peninsular iegtori h now a nation (PGHde: 2). 

Khomt : town-see Andiousa. 

JliJ: rLvcr— see Volga. 

Kyopya: region -ste F-tEliopia. 

[vlza; island -art Ibiia, 

lzborsk; town-s*e Irhoska. 

Izmir; city -see Smyrna. 

iznik: town-Sflt Nlcaea. 

Jabalal- fur-see Olives. Mount of h flfld Tabor, Mount, 
Jabat NfiTr 13yas-s*e Carmel, Mount- 
Jatral Mu$£-sec Sinai, Mount. 
Jjhal Tabui-sce Tabor,. MoimL. 
JahfilT^riq; rock -see Gibraltar. 

Jjhala :Caba la CclaaaicaD, Jiba1ak( Arabic); port-LleS: 21- 
Jabnccl: village -see Ibelin. 

Jjcntfs Well ; viltuaeh WW abandoned , 2 miles ES t of Kablus ( L I ft : 2 1 )- 

Jaen; J sen (SpanLsfli), Jaiyij] (Arabic): <ily-rJ2e3> 1 , 12„ 13, H, 15. 

Jaffa, Joppi [rttedieval), Yafa ( Arabia), Yafo (Israeli): pott, now joined to Tel 

A*ii>-K5f3; 21. 
Jalon (Spanish}, SnaLiin (Arabic): rTver-D4d4; 12. 
Janlinia: village-set; Ibelin, 
Jnilitis: [own- see landna . 
Jar hah; island— sec JerbS- 
al-Jarid: district -see J*rid. 

Jati™; Ja'tiva cr Jitiha (SpanJsJOj Shatibafi (Attbk): town-D5e2: 12. 13. 
Java: island of East Indies-not in area nipped. 
d-J*zFirr nation, city-see AlsfnJ, Algiers 
aHaaTfah anther?: purt--s*e Algeciras. 
Jazirat at-' Arab: region -see Arabia. 
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Jazirat Shuqr: town -see Alclra. 

Jehoshaphat ( classical}: valley, possibly Kidron.biil probably ri<irth of Jerusalem 

(Llf4: 21). 
Jelgava.: town-sec MltiU. 

Jerba; Merlins (dasslcal), Jafbah ( Arabic): island -Gl t2\ I, 2. 

Jerez de Ja Fiontcra, or Xeres (Spanish), SharTjt) (Arabic): town-C4e4: 13, 1 4. 

Jericho; An ha or ai-Rlba (Arabic) : town, now vll lag*- U fa : 2 1 . 

Jtjid; al-JarJd. { AratitJ: diatricd b*ouihJ Yozeur-F4f2: I. 

Jerusalem; Hicroiolyiiiii (daaslcal), al-Quds- (Arabic: the holy}, Yeruihalayi m 

(Inn*]]}; city- LI f4: 16, I T r IS, 21. 
Jirjfattjir: rock-see Gibraltar. 
J-ldda ; J j Jdah ( Arabic): cj< y , port -L5M ; 1 tf. 
Jihiava (C^eh),]glau{Geniiun): town-Hit 1: 20. 
JiGliqiy&h : region— sec Galjc iu , 
Jdora (Spanish): river -D4rJ4: 12, 
Jim Made la Pinters (Spanish): rown-CSc4: 14, I*. 
Ji5rasb-$hi^hur(Arabbc): bridge* now town-L2e5: 21- 
Joinville (French): town-F1c2: | ?. 

jonydle (French): village 2fl mjles fne of Langres (Fl cj: I). 
Joppa: port -see JurTa. 

Jordan; fll-Uidurtfyah (Arabic): modem nation, conlTylljntf area east of Ihe 

Jordan and Dead Stv. 
Jordan ;aL-Uidun n (Arabic): river- L]f4: 16, 2i. 

Jubail (Arabk: sntal] mountain), Byblos (dareicaJ), Gibeler, (medieval): town- 
LLfE : 21. 

Ju Mr (Spanish), Sh uqr ( Arabic): rirer- D5e ] : 13. 
Jullty (French.): village 21 miles NE of Paria (E3c2: [)■ 
Jumlcges (French); vEUage-E] el : |3. 

lurgingen (German): castle 4* miles nxvi of Constance (F5e2: IX 
Judibo] (Spanish): foit near SaiagoSM (D5d4: I). 

KaflflH (Csech), Kandert (Ccrrnan); town-C4b5- 20, 

Kaffa tvr Caflfa (medieval), Theodosia (classical), Feodosiya (Russia ti>: port- 

Llc5: ]6, 17, IS. 
KaLrawan-akQairawin { Arabic): city--Cle5r 1,2. 
Kafcopctrla; Kakjpetria (modem Creek): iown-K3flr 10. 
Kalamatn (mcdirval), Pliarae (claasicat), Kai&mn (modern Creek); (nwn-T7c3: 

4 r 

Kabmyla (medieval), Cynadha (claasical). Kaliurifci (modern Creek): i 6wn - 
I3c2: 4. 

Kalimnos: island-st* Caly-mnos. 
KaJirilnjrrad : cify— see Koniasbcrg. 
Kalka (.Russian): river- L2c*: 16. 

Kalopjjiayiutis; KalopanayJclis {modern Greek): town -K3F1 ; 10. 
tarn en*. (German): iuwai-GSM; 20. 
Kandia: island -see Crete. 
Kangurlan. lown-aee Sultanjyeh, 
Kanine: lown- see Carina. 
Kanisat al-Ghurjib-see Saint Vincent, Cap?. 
Kanizsay (Hrjfl£arian): town, now Najfykanitsa- H2 c4 : 2, 20. 
Kantara' Kantdlrj (modern Gteek), al-Qan tarsh (Arabic: lhe bridge): town- 
K4c5r 10. 

K.anorje (Eitoitian): town, now abundLhned J 4a]: 19. 
Kapiaina: town -see Chacronea. 
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Kara Hisaroi Eashkent (Turkish): battlefield- L5cl ; 16. 
Karadcniz BophacL: strait -see Bosporus. 
al-Karak; fortresa-see Kenk. 

Kirakorum (lurkisJl)- town in Mongolia, no* unimportant-] 7, 1JS. 
Kara man (Turkish}: region of south central AnatoJia-Kc ; 16. 
Karelin Karjala (Finnish): district of SE Finland -Jiot in area mulled. 
Ka'rtstos: town -sec Carystus, 
KaritaiiLa; castle -rfe K0fytiL»4- 

Karlstein (rjerniafl), KarlStcgn 01 Karluv Tin (Ouch): villase 15 raiJej sw of 

Praaue(GSh5: ]). 
KanficJ: jnount*in-see- CauneO- 
Kajpaas; peninsular district -KSe5; 10. 
Karpathos: isJarid-see CiirparlLOS. 

Karytaina (medieval), Breitrhe (claaaical Greet), Ifantaina (modern Creek): 

caatle, no* vitiate- J.3e3i 4. 
fcassindra: peninsula -see Cassandra. 
Kastellorizo: island -see dstelloriizo. 
EtatafculOn^KaTfrkftlon {modern Greek): town-He3; 4. 

KHidkasIro* Caste! Basso (medieval Italian), Katokaatron (mod fcrfl Creak): cattle 

on Artdrns-IScJ: 3. 
KattavLa': (own-see CaLtaTia, 

Kat^nellenhngjen or Katatnelnbosen (German); town II miles KM E oF Buppiffl 

(FJb-S; 1). 
Kaukab al-Hawa': iast]e- see JlclHiJr. 
Kavltaz: rana^— see Caucasus. 
Kayacri: city-see Cuesaraa. 

KdyiiS or Nova Kdyng (CwchX GerJein or Neugcdein (German): town-G4c I : 
10- 

Keoj tn Kca; island-see Ce«s. 

Kepjiillenla, Kephallonia, lh K tfWlhv* ■ island-tee Cephalgia. 
Ke^rLlsos: atitam -see Cephissua- 

Kerak; fcir-ha resctEi {classical), Knt das Moabltes or ftrak of Moab (medieval), 

al-Earak (Arabic): fortress, ri«w town-Llf4; EG^ 21 
Ksrkyra, ortterkira: island see Corfu. 
Kcrpe^ isJand-see CnrpaLhos. 
KtryniB town-sirf Kyrenia. 
KhH iryn ia : towa-see Chaeronea. 
Khulandrilsa: town— sec Chalandiitsa.. 
Khauj-i-Fars, oi Kbalu al- 'Ajain-see FersLan Gulf. 
Khan): town-see Hebtfon. 
KhBlke. ur KhJlki: island -see Chalte. 
KJ(alkldike,or KEiHlkldhlk]': peflinsuk-acc Chalcidice. 
Ehalkfa: town-see Negro ponte. 

KJianbulici (Mongolian}, Chi, YenklnEi Or Oh uji&tu {classical Chinese), Cajtibaluc 

(medial), Peking (Chinese); city- 17, I*. 
Klielmfo: mcnintaln-steCheJmos- 
KhelSrtiitas: tastle— see CLermont- 
K.heronla ; town - see CTiswOnea. 
Klifos; Island -see Chios. 

Khirbat al^Mafjai (Arabic:): village 14 miles NE vf Jerusalem (LLH: 1 1). 
Kbirokilla; Khimki or Khoirokina (modem Greek): halrlafldd-K4f] ; 10. 
KhlQumoutsj: castle— sec Clc/mont. 

Khuiasan; Kboiasln (Persian). legoA oi Persia.-]?, I S. 

Klc-ile : island -see Cyprus. 

Kidron: valley sfi of Jerusalem (LEfJ: 21). 
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JtLfil>{Ruj3i;in): tily-KlbS: 2. 

Kifissds: slream-see Cephissus. 

KiklarLhes: island sroup-sec Cycladas. 

KIILim: mountain -see Cyltene. 

Killmi: town-see Glurentsa. 

Kioni: visage-see Zaiiwa. 

Kipaiissia: town -see Arcadia. 

Kip^Eial: steppe: region of sou them Russia- Lc; 16. 

ULitiTvz- island -see Cyprus. 

Kirhsirtwlhr fortrcsa-sce Kera.k, 

KirihlLoJrn: Lown-see Holm. 

Ki'thlffl.: Island -see Cerieo. 

Kill; Kit! (modem Gr£efc): vLUage-EMfl : IQ. 

Kladmby {Czech): viDafifi-CiScI ; 20. 

Klaipeda: port— .sta Memei, 

Kocha Papaai: isLartd-se* Upsos, 

rlnk=nhusrn (Germ aw), Kokiu;se( Lettish): town— Ila4; 19. 
ECrjkka]?: turtle-see Gaidiki. 
KLQlfn (Cstch): kiwn-ll]t>5: 20. 
Etcln- city -see CoLogne. 

Kolossd {medieval). Kolosai {rtt>Jrtrn Gieek): fortress-K 3 f I ; 10. 
Kytyt«iiiorO>ldenalein<Cifrm;irt): <aSile-H2b5: 20. 
KoLuri: island -see Salam is. 
KomU(tfn: Lo*n -see Chom utQY. 
Kotilg&rj'tz: (Own-see lEradec ttra'lavf. 

Kome>her£ (German): city, now parr, of Kaliningrad-!! hi ■ 20. 
Korjalanzr town— s*st Constance. 

Konya (Turkish), Milium (medieval): cily-K3c3: 16, 1 7, i%. 

EtSpais Limnc-aea Cnpais, Lake. 

Koibub; port -see Corycus,, 

KyrEnthi'a: district -sec Co^nlhjj. 

KrtrLrt[hia>ys Kuipos— see Corinth> Gulf of. 

Korinrhos: iity-jtn tyrinth. 

Koronc. or Koion I : tow n - Coron. 

Kos: isJand-scc Cos. 

Km: mwn-see Karanfiifl. 

Kike Da.fcli {Turkish): peak-LJdS; 16. 

Koasovo; Kosovo Polje (Serbian: field of blackbirds): battl-E fde-ld — I UJ- : 2- 
KouLourc: island -see- Saknn is. 
Kuzijn: town-sec Sia. 

KTifcde Hon(real (medieval), jlsJi-Shaubak {Arabic): fortress, now village- L I ft : 
1 6 > 21 . 

Kyak (les CltevilitTs (medieval), H/ipi al-Atrad (Arabic- slrunshuld of the Kurda): 

fortress- L2f I: l$ h U. 
Krakof Moah: forlnfss-see Knak. 
Krakow; city-sec Cracow. 
Krcte, or Kn'ti: Island set; Crete. 

Krcu^bura {GpmLsn),filavs3(oye^RuiB5lan); town -I lb I: 19. 

Ki<nai Ciola (Italian). AJtche Hi S Hr{ Turkish), Kiujc (Albanta n): (flivn-H^l: 4 

Krvmfrjit (C«ch), Krcmsie-t (German): town -1 13c I; 20. 

Kr/m: peninsula -aee Cr imea. 

Kujavla (meJievjlK Kujawy (Polish): district vt north central Poland-Hb: 19, 
20. 

KuldTga: town -see Goldlngcn. 

Kulm fGef man), Chef mfio {Polish): L<iwn--E[4bZ: 19. 
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Kulmbach (German); town-G2b5: 1,2, 20. 
KuLmerland (German); district of northern Inland -Hb: 20. 
KvnSfJc (Czech), Kunatadl (German): tQwn-.rI2cl : 20- 
Kur-a i Cyrus (classical); river-N^el : 16- 

KitriSiihes Haff (German), Kur$p |lanka (Lithuanian), Kurnkiy ZaJiv (Russian): 
lagoon -Ja; 19. 

Kurland (German }, Courbnd (mcdicral), Kuneme (Lettiah): district of western 
Latvia -la: 19- 

Kutrd Horn (Czech), Ku t tenberi (German): lown-Hlel: 20. 

Kwidiyri: town-se* Mar-knwerdar. 

tyjov (Czech). Gaya (German); town- HJcl : 20. 

Kyllene: mountain -ace Cyllene. 

Kyllen* : town-set Glarentsa, 

Ky-pros: Island-see Cyprus, 

U y renin ; Cciines ( med ieval) , Kwy nia {modem G*&ek): town-K4£ 5:10. 
Kydtera; island -see C&rifit>. 

L'Assebcbe: fortress-sea Subaibah. 

L'lstr Adam (French): town 1 0 miles NNW of Paris (£3*2:1), 

La BastUft'd*-Sii(Hi (French); *ill3£«-E2d^ 14. 

La Br^guirc or La Broquiere (French): village-E 1 d 2 : IS. 

La Cava (Spanish): town-EldS: L2- 

La Fresneda: town-see FreSneda.- 

La GlisJer*- castlc-see Vissiri. 

La aligueruafa] (Spanish); battle field fj miles HW of Granada (D2e3: 1}. 
La Mancha (Spaniah): rtinA of central Spain -De: 12. 
La March*: district— set MaicTie. 
La Palisse- (own— set Lapslisse. 
Lu Portalle: pass-see Syrian Galw. 

La Rkuja (Spanish); diatrict of north central Spain-Dd: L3, 

La R&chr>3*ir-Ojnon (French): castle in Burgundy (Fc: 1) on upper Ognon river. 

La Rochrchtnard (French): village h pmhabEy Rocbcchina*d, 15 milei east of 

Romans (Flt5: 1 ). 
La Sola; town -see Salons. 
La Tour-du-Fin (trench): Lown-F]c5; 14. 

La VaLttte-du-Vnr (French )■ suburb 3 m ides LKE of Toulon (Fld2: 1). 

La Ve£a: plain -see Vega. 

Laa anderThaya (German): town-H2c2: 2Q- 

Lab*: river -see Elbe. 

Lablari : tawn-see bfiebla. 

Lacfldatmon : town-see Sputa. 

LacOrtia (classical), Lafconia or LaXonike (m&dievaL Greek), Lakoflta (modern 

Grtefc): district of SE Morea-[Jr4: 4. 
al-Ladhiqiyah; port -see LKakia, 
Lajazlo: port-sea Ayas. 
Lakedainion: town-set Sparta. 

La,mbOusai Limbousa (modem Greek): viliape-K4e5: 10- 
Lamia. : town-aec- Eeitounion. 

Lamia, Gulf of, or Kalian G-ujf- Mai lakes KoLpos (modem Grrek): bay cast of 

^eitounion (Lamia,. I3e2- 4}, 
Lampif£M» (Armenian), Nam run (Tujtlah): fortress-KSeS; 2 1 , 
Lanapsscus (ctnssicnl), LapseJti (Turkish): village- J 2dS: 3. 
Lancaster; city ■ ■ D-Jb I : I. 
Landsberg {German): town-G3b4: -30- 
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Langtnsalza (German): tCHvn-GlH: 2, 

LangLea (French): vJILafje near iaint Maitindc VEUere'al, 55 miles NW of Montau- 
ban(E2dL: 15). 

Langjey: town, now an easlend suburb Of Slouch, 21 mile* west of London 

(D5b4: I). 
lango; island-set- Cos. 
Lariim (French); town-Flc3: 1 3. 
LjjIJui : island -kc CeyJon. 

I. annoy (French); town 9 miles- N W of Toumaj (E4b$: 1). 

LaoiLtea ad Ly<;um (tlaEsical), EskihLsar (Turkish): tcuvn, now abanclo netf in 

favoj yf DenitJi-JSitJ: 3. 
Laodkca ad Mara: aort-5« Latakia, 
Lapalisse or Li Pall^e {French): town EtoQ-- L 5, 
Lapatcr: town-sea Nertpalras- 
Lapscki: villagc-se* Lam psu ms. 
Laqanl ; part-sec Alicaate. 
Lardos (Greek): villaae-J4e4: fi. 

Laridah: (Own -sec Leiida, ' * 

Larlssa (medieval), La'rlii (modern Greek)i &aatle on hill west of Argos (13e3: 4). 

LarLssa ECrcmaste; castle -see Garrlihi. 

Larniena (medieval), Arrncna (medieval C.*Mk): Ciislle-]5e2: J. 
Lamaciu Larnaka (modnin Greek): towti — K4f 1 : 10. 
lis: CSSfk- see Passara, 

Las Naval de ToJosa {Spanish.^ aKIqab or al- L Uqab (Arabic); battlefield -D2e2; 

Lastic (French): vlllae* dear Saint Flour, 39 mile* weaE of Le Pay {E4v5- 15). 
Latakii: Luodiceaad Mare (claasical), al-L^dhlqiyari (A Mbit): port LleS: 21. 
Latrun; al-Atrun (Arabic), Lc Toron <Jts Chevaliers (medical); vilLaae 10 mites 

5E of Ramla(K5]4r 21). 
LaUn: (ywn-see Louny. 
LflLir^qah: towjj-see Loiea. 
LuUTiu: town-sec LLuria. 
Lausanne (French): city -F2c4: 1.2. 
LiLushah: Irtwu-sec- Loja, 
Ijjshz: region-see Lusatia, 
Lf BrUlfe: luwn-src ButIus. 
f.e Cnure: port-see Coilftua. 

Lc Dcstjoir w fkm FncLic (medieval French). Bib a]-Ajal (Arabic): fo-jt 
guarding rock cleft I Ik east of Chateau Felerin (K5FJ: 21). 

Le Grand Maync or Le O^and Masne (medieval); t;astle h probably at Maina bul 
possibly at POito Kato (L3e4: 4). 

L4 Petit May ne (medieval French): castle, praJbly it MikromiflL, 6 inile* wttw 
of Kalamara (I3e3-: 4). 

Le Puy-en-Ve]ay (Frtrum): town-£4e5: ]5. 

Le ToiOn lies Chevaliers: vUlage-soc Latiun. 

Le Vtcil Dampltrie: vLLlflfce-aee Dampltne, 

Leal (Gem^n).. LLhj|j (Estonian): forr h now village- 14a 2; 19. 

Lebadea; town-aee LivadJa. 

Lebrtja (Spanish)^ town-C4c4^ 14. 

Lecce fliaUjin): lown-H4d5: 2. 

Lichaina: town-see- Lichiiia. 

Lechonia; viLLage— see Lkcnj?. 

Leftonifco; Lrfkoncko (tncwlec'n G^etk). town-K*:5: 10- 
Leftio: castle-see Beaufort. 
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Leghorn; Liroriko (Italian): port-til d2- J. 
Lcipsttt: island -sec Lipaoa. 

Leipzig (German), Liufik (Sla*te): Sty-G3fc4; 1,2, 20- 

Le[r la (Portugese.): town-del: 12. 

Leilomiscbl: town-see I.JtornySl- 

LekTialna": town we Lichina. 

Lckbonifl: village-SM Lkorila. 

Lembro: IsJajid -sec Initios 

L*mes&: port-see Limassol. 

Len?.en (German): lown-G2b2: 20. 

L&W, Leon (Spanish), Liyin [Arabic): dty-C5dJ: 1 3 1 1-|5. 

\£Qi\; Leon (Spanish): region of northern Spain- Cd: L 1 1-15. 

UfttidarJ (medieval Ursek) h LeontjiTioi) (modern 0™e-lt): village 3 miles St: of 

VcUgostidJeS; 4)- 
Leontes: river— see Lirani. 
Lepanto: port-see Kaupu^tus- 

Lejlda^ llerda (clasiiciilK Lerida (Spanish), Larirl;ili (AraMc): town- El d4: 3,11. 
12, 13. 

Lcrcs; Lerod^liJri), Sleroa (Turkiaril Leros (mod*™ Greet) ; Esknil-J2e3: 3- 

Les Baurt (French): town , now Tillage - J 2 ■ 15. 

Les V a ibx (French): not id entitled , Jim urt& several of the flume. 

I.esbW { classics!), MyliLene (medieval Greek), MeleJIno (medieval Italian), 
Midiiiii (Turkish), Laswoa Cirnaderii Greek): island-J2el : 3. 

Lesh (Albanian), Lraus (classical), Alcssio (Italian): tO* , n-H5d4: 1. 

LeSft&r/re (French); town, no* part oF Lcsparre- M ed&C— D Sc5 ; 14. 

Lei til {Czech) : hill north of Ptasne, a"*"* the V[( u va. (OS b5 : 20). 

Lencas or Leukas (classical), Lcucadia or Santa Mama (medieval),, Lerks s (mod- 
ern Greek): island -[]*£: 2, 4. 

Leuttrum: castle -see BeauForr. 

Levfjdhla: town-see LmdEii, 

I^vktisla: city -see Nicosia, 

U Vans Moysi (midi^nl), al-WaJraJi or WadT Musn (Aruhic: the valley of 

Moses): iowji-Ltf5: 11. 
Ltcliina or Lechaiiiai Lek Maine (mod-rrn Greek): r<:wn-l2c3: 4, 
Ljchlanhurg (on Zontslrinj): ca&IlK in Mmavia or Bohemia,. LwuLiOri uncertain. 
IJconJa or LechonEa (medieval), I ifclwiii* (modern Creek): village-Mel : 4. 
Lldborikion; to*n-see- L^LJO^jti - 
Lidibark Warminski; town -see HciLsbers- 
Lietwa: reiidrt-Stfe Lithuania. 
Liaoiirlun: village -sec Lygoitrio. 
LihuU: fort-sec Leal. 

Litfasscl; Nemesos (medieval Gretfk), L^esos (modern Greek): (nwt-K4d : 1 0, 
21, 

Limoges (French); city-E2e5: 1, U - 15- 
Limoiua, or Liman: island -see ALimnja. 
Llndos: Lindhos (modem Greek): tr>(vn-J4c4: S. 
Lipany (Czech): battleFLeld-GShS; 20. 
Lipsk; city Leipzig. 

LipSOii Lalpsos (classical). Lipso or Lisro (Kalian), Kocha Fapasi (Turkish), 

Lipsoi (modctj) Greek'); ialand-J2eJ: 5- 
Lisbon; Llshoa (Portuguese), Uahbuoah (Arabic): city, port-Clc2: 1, 1 1 -15- 
Lissm; town-ace Leah, 

Listrina (medieval): Fief in mountains 9F- of Vostltsa (13rt: 4). 
Litani;L?onteE(t]BS3ica])j?l-LT^rti(Aj'ib;c): rLver-Llf2: 21. 
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Lithuania; Lletuva (Lithuanian): region east of Fcdand, larger Chan modern 

state-IJab: 2, IS, 19. 
LitomySl (ticth), Lcitomischl (German)- town-H2cl: 20. 
LivutfEa; Ubades (classkalh L*vadhia (modem GreeJi): town —13*2 : 4- 
Liu&ttostro or Rivudosliii (medieval): port, now abandone-<M4*2: 4- 
Livonia ; Livland (German): disfrkl of southern Estonia and northern Lstvla- 

Ua: 19. 
LiifOrrio: pari -See Leghorn. 
Liynn: City-Mf Lenn- 
L|o(?rcgai (CataLan): T:rar-E3J4: LI, 12. 

Lluria or Lam (medieval), Lamia f Italian), Lloria {Catalan): town-IIIdS; 2. 
Lobau (German), Lubawa ( Mian}, LubLje (Czech)r lown-115b2: 19- 
Loocum (German); monastery, now town- P 5b 3: I. 
Locris (classical); diilrlct of central Gre«e~l.3e2: 4. 
Lod: town ■ w= Lydda, 

L*idMilil (medieval), LidnoWkjoci (modem Great): loivn-LJe2: 4. 
Loire {French): river- D3c3; I. 

Loja {Spanish), Lauahah (Arabic): town-Dle3; 13. IS. 
Lombardyi Lombard ia (Kalian); refiion of NW Itaiy-FGcd- L 2- 
London city, porl-DJbfl: i , 

Longjurtifiau (French): town M miles esw of Paris (E3c2; I). 

Lor{ French); village- E5 c I ; 14. 

Lora deL Rio (Spanish); town— C5b3; 13. 

Lorca (Spariisfi), Lauraqah (Arabic): town-D4e3: 13, ]4 H 15. 

Loiis; rown-aee LJurLa. 

Lorraine (French), Lotfirinepn {Oerman)- realon of eastern France- F-z: 1, 2. 

Los ColLejares (Spanish): baltleficLd & miles sw of Qnesada (D2e?: 1 3). 

Lounj (Czech), L*ist\ (Gentian)^ tovfn-G4b5: 20- 

Lousa, Sefra di (Portuguese): inouri I si n r^^fie $k of Coimbra iC2&5: 1). 

Luhawa, oi Lubtjc: low n -sec Lobau. 

Lubeck (German): city, port— C) h2: I, 2, 20. 

Lucania (medieval), BasUicata (modern ItaLian): region oF south-em Italy -lid: 1. 

Lucca {Italian): town-Gld2; 2. 

Lucena (Spanish); town-Dle3; 12, IS. 

Lueerne {French), Luzern (German}; town— F4c3: L 2- 

al-Ludd.: town -see Lydda, 

Lun& (Spanish): town-DSdJ: 15, 

Lund (Swedish): tily-G4a5: 1,2. 

Lusatla (medieval). Lausitis (Carman ) h Lu^yca (PoLlsh): region of extern Ger- 
many and sw Poland-GHh: 2, 20. 
Lusatia, Lower; Niederlausitz {Gennan): WE Luaatia (H3 b3: 20). 
LuMtia. UppwiOberrausjri (German); LusatiH (G5b4: 2<J). 
Lusignan (French)^ town-L]&4; E4, 
Luzern: low n -sea Lucerne, 
tuiyta: region-see l.u&alia. 
Lycrmidus; town -sec Ochrida. 

LyiUai Stint George (medieval), al-l.udd {Arabic}. Lod (Israeli): town-K5f4:2 I. 
Lydia: diilrlcl see AyJin. 

Lygourio (mcdkvaL), LlgoiMjon (modem G^tk): vi|taga-l4ej: 4. 
Lyons; Lyon (French): city-EicJ: l n I1-|,l. 

Hniaisnji (Spanish): suburb of Seville {C5c 3: E). 

Macedonia (classical^ Malittihonia (modern Greek) h Makedonrja (Serbian): re- 
gJojieaatof Alhania-10: 2, 3 h 4. 
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HnvrnmU or Machaut (French); village 1 2 miies EN E of Rheims (EScl: ] >. 

^dilliit: town-aec Mcdclb'n. 

^]rhla. 1 diti: town-sec Almada. 

al-Madmah.; city -see Medina. 

Madinat al-Farar town-see Guadal^lara, 

Madras; city, port on CHSt i;oast of India- P, I 8- 

Magacela (Spanish), Urnm Ghaiatah (Arabic): town 33 milei east of Merjda 

(C4e2; 1 3). 
MHsdtDUJB (German): cltj>-G2b3; 1,2, 20. 
al-Maghrib: reginn -see North Africa. 
ij]'Ma&1trLh al-Aqaa^ rcgion-scc Morocco. 
Magyarorszaj;: region— see EEungary. 
Malidia- al-MahdLyah (Arabic): aty, pOrt-GZeJ: 1, 2. 
MaLna; Ma'ni (modem Gieet): cast I*— (3 e 4 : 4. 

Malna; Maine (medieval Greek), Maul (pnodern Greek): pcninsuLai disf rkl-I3*4: 
4. 

MaLna (GemianK Mayencc (French): ti1y-F4(?S; 1,2. 

Maisy {French); villain probably Me:ti|L&5, 3£ miles wea< of Noy*rs (Eae:): I ). 
il-Majah; villjee— sk Mod in. 

Majorca - MalLorca (Spanish), Mayurqah (At a hie); island- L>: 12, 13. 
Makedhom'a, or Mjlcsdunija:. rtglort-see Macedonia. 
Makkah: city-see Mecca. 

Makri (medieval), Fcthiyc {Turkish): port-JSe4: 3, 

Mafcryp]?^ (mtdleval), Makiiplsyi (modern Greek):. |nass-l3e3; 4. 

Malabar: coastal region of western India- 11, 18, 

Malaga : Makes (classical), MaLasa (St>JoLdl> h MJIaqah (Arabic): aty* poil -D]*4: 
I, IE-IS. 

MaLaaon (Sfunish): row n- file L : 12. 
Mal-fiti*, or Malatya: city — iec Melitene. 
Malbork; fortress-see Marlenburs. 

Makaov (Czech): battlefield 4 miles ssw of Kti(na Hora(EE]cl: 20). 
Mallan GullVoi MulluJuls. KfllJMis-iee Lamia, Gulf of, 
MaJHah: port-see MclLUa. 
Mallorca: island -sec Majorca. 

Mal[a>MeljU(cLasiic*l), Malitah {Arabic): island -G5e5: 2. 
Mahasia: fortress-see McmcnivBsLH. 
M;j I wiyah. : jivtr-sce Maulouys. 

Mamistra {medieval), Mopsuestiu (classical), M$is (A^nenian), Mlsia (Turkish): 
lown-Lle4: 21, 

Mantlria {medieval): fief south of the Alphaus (Ec: 4) P possibly Moujio ntea. 

Mani' ^rlfe.ctifLritt-^e MaLna. 

Manclada (jnedleval): battlefield- 12 c2: 4. 

MHflJurah (Arabic): fort adjacent to TLemsen {DJf L : I). 

Mantua: Mautova (Italian): cityBO miles WSW of Venice (G3c5: 2). 

rforasb (Armenian, Turkish), Gcimarucia (classical). Mai'ash (Arabic): town- 

Marbella (Spanish), Marballab (Arabic): town 3D miles SW of Mulaaa (D led: 1 ). 
Marrti- jj^r-tie Morava. 

Maichc; La Marche (French); district of SW France- E2cd: [, 11-15. 
Maigat (medieval), al-Marqab( Arabic: [he wal eft-tow er ): fortress- LI c5 : 21, 
Maridah: town --see M£rida. 

Mui-lenh*!^ (ftermaji), MalhorJt (Polish): fortress, now town- 115 b 3 : 2 h 19, 20. 

Marlenwerder (German), Kwidzyn (Poland): town-H4b2: I9 L 20. 

Marilsa; lletmis (Latin), JfeVTCS (medieval Greek), jflericn {Turkish): river-J2d5; 3. 
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al-Mariyali: city— sec Almeria. 

Miij r>abiq (Arabic)^ plain- L3e4: 21. 

Marmara., Sea of: Propoutia (classical). Manna ju D*niti fTUrUsb ) - J4d 5 : $, 
Id. 

Marmaris (Turkish), Fiseo { medieval) : port-J4e4: 3, 
al-Maroab ; fbrtiesa «t Mn rsar. 
Marrjitosti; MairiikMSh (AfJbic): cLty-Clf4: t. 
nl-Mjirsa ^L-rKabir' eoit-Siee M-fcrs-el-Kebjr'. 

Marseilles; MagsaJJa (classical Greek), MassLUa {Latin), MarseiLLc (French): city, 

port-Fld2: I, 11-15. 
Martinengo (ItaLian): town 29 miLcs east of Milan (F5c5; I). 
Martoni (ItaLian): village near Carinola, 14 mileaWNW of Capua (G5d*: 2). 
Martos (Spanish): town-D2c3r 13. 

Masoria (medieval), Mazowaae (Polish): resion of east central Poland -Mb: I?, 
20. 

Massa (Italian) ; town-Gldl: 2. 

Massalia, oi Massiliar city— see Marseilles. 

Mataarifon: caslle-see Akova. 

Matha (French): town- [)5c5- 13. 

MaUiUx: (Own Me MorOnde la FnorU*ra- 

al-Mausil: ci(y-see Mosut. 

Mayetice: city— ace Mainz. 

Mayurqab: Island-see Majorca. 

Mazowsac; region-see MasovLa. 

Mecca ;Makkah (Arabic); city-L5h+- 1<5 H 17, I*. 

M=?ltknbTirB (Gentian), distnt t o C mw| hern Ge-nnany-Cb; 20, 

Maxell in (Spanish): Madallin (Arabic): town 21 miles caat of Merida (C5eS; L3). 

Medina i aL-Madinab (Arabic; the city): city-L5fi I - 16, ]'7 : . [8. 

Medina del Gampo (Spanish): town-Dld4- 1 5. 

Medina Sideniu (Spanish), Shadbiinuh (Arabic): enwn-CSri: 13. 14. J5. 
Mediterranean. Sea-D/Ldef. 

Megalopolis (classical Greet), Megalopolis (modern Greet): town £ miles SSE vt 

Karytabia(I3c3: 4). 
Mcgaia- Megara (modern Greek): tnwn-14e3-: 4. 
Megarid: district around Megara— E4c2; 4. 
MeEji5ta r Qr Mas'; island-sec Castellorizzo, 

Mciwtdorf or MeBSndorf (German): vlU^bS 3 mu*$ HE *f Hamburg (Gl b2: I). 
Meisstrt (GehnaiOMown G4b4: 1, 2 h 20. 
M*tnes;Mil£imah(4fabic); rity-CSfa: 1. 
MelfL (Italian): town-H|dJ: 2. 

MeLLIIa; Mafflab, now MLUyah (Arabic), FamLilt (Berber: tbe white): pcrt--D3e5- 
13 

Mdlita: IflJand-aec Malta. 

MclLtcnc (classical), MeLden (Armenian), Malaria (medieval), Mnlalys (Turkish): 
city-L4&2: 16. 

H?luE t HeloH (clasaicai Gre^k),. Mile (medieval Italian), U^giT Manl:k (Turkish), 

M Gos (modern Greek) ; island - 15e* : 3 h 4, 
Meinel (German), Klaipeda (Lithuanian); port-l2a5" 19, 
Menic I : rivsr-asc NLenuen. 
MeodbcQLtsa: village— see Bodonitsa. 

Mendoza (Spanish): village 1 I milasUVSW of Heicdia (D3d3: 15). 
Meng-kur legion— aee Mongolia. 
Mcninx; island-aee Jerba. 
Mc-norca: island -aee Minorca, 
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Menteshe (medical), tfueJua (modern Turkish): region of western Analoha, 

equivalent to daK^ii] Cada— Je; 2 h J, J6- 
MenLdnenza (SpaniShMown M miles sw of Lerida (El<14: I). 
Mercato San Safari no: town-see San Severino ftnta. 
Mcrich: rrver-sefi MarLtsa. 

Mcridj (Spanish), MarLdah (Arabic); town-C^eS: 13. 

MeTS-el-Kebir; al-tfarsi a I4iabir (Arabic: Lite great port): porr.-D 5e5: 15- 

Mersflhurp(G*ima!i): dty-G2b4; 20. 

Mesaoria; Hesarea (modern Greek}: plain around U f Jtomko- K.4 * 5 : 10- 
Mcsaica: disTrlct-sce Arcadia- 

Mflscmbfja (medieval), WiSivrj (TurkL E h) h Neater (Bulsarian): town-J3d3 : 2, 3, 

Mesopotamia (daSdeoJ): region between the Euphrates and the Ti$ris-'LHc] : ]<S- 
Me^enia- MeEsene (medieval Greek), Mcjaini {modern Creek): disuict oF sw 

Morca-l2e4: 4. 
Messina (ItaLLan): port, city -HI e2: 2. 
McstoTepla: town— flee Tepla. 

Meatre (Kalian): town 5 mil« Nw of Venice (GJe5: 2). 
Metelino: island-see Lesbos. 
Mel hocyu. (medieval): castle nea* St Jib (I3e2: -4)- 
Methane, or Methonh pnit-see Modon. 

Me\itrt; Mc'iuto (Spanish): region of NorLh America- not in area mapped-. 

Meziefes (French): town h no* attached to OiafteviLLc-EFcl : 1 S. 

Midi (French): southern France (DEd: I). 

MidiiLii: island— see Lesbos. 

Mies: town-see Slfibro. 

Miknaaah: d1y-seo Meknes, 

Mikonrrs, ai Mkoner islnud- se* Myconas. 

Milan; Milarin (Italian): dty-F5c5; !. 2. 

Miletus: pofl-«e FaLar.ra. 

Miliaria; MUySnsLi (Arabic): towm-F3e4: I. 

Milly ^French): Yiilagt— ESel : IS- 

Mflos h <ir MLLo: isEand-see M*l«. 

Mjtiho (Port«isuiise) n rvtirio (Spanish), MlnyuJi { Arabic): rLver-C2d3: I, I 1-15. 
Mmoa: for(ress-se* Monemussja. 

Minorca; Menurta (Spanish), Minurqah (Arabic): island -Ede: I2„ 13- 
Miravct (Spiinish): village- E I d4: 12, 13. 
MiaLs; town- s*e Marnistra, 
Misivrr iown-$ee Meacmbria. 
Misr: r*BiUat-iEC E^ypt. 

Mistra; Myzilbra (medieval Greek), Mistras (modern Greek): town-l3e3: 2, *■ 

Mistretta (Italian): ic^ri -G Sc3 ; 2. 

Milan (German), Jel&a™ (Lettish): town-Ha4: LP. 

MiropoiifGreeJf): vj|U B e 7 miles S 1 * of Chalandritsa (I2e2: 4). 

Mltylene, or Mltill'ni: island-see WyTiLenc. 

MliEyah: porl see Mclllla. 

Moclm (Spanish): town, nowviltoge, 15 miles NW of Cranadu (D2*3: 1). 
Modem (tla Han): town-Gldl: 2- 

VtM; al-M^jah tArdbLcK Modi's™ {laraetE): village, no^ ubirtdoned, 7 mJe 5 *ast 

of Manila {KJF4: 21). 
Modon {m.edievj]) t Metjiona {medieval Greek), Methorti (modern Gwek): porl- 

!2e4: 1,4. 
Mohacs (Itunsarwji): Iflivn— H4c5: 2. 
rrfokene; island -see Mytonos. 

Malay (French): ■/ilbee 22 mLLes ESE ^f Latigres (FlcJ: I)- 
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Moldau: Tiver— sec VKava. 

Molina dc Arapon (Spanish): town-D^dS- 11, 12. 

MqJJjus (medieval), Myloi (medial Cfaek): fief near Niklena h S miles N E of 

Na*aiin.<j(l2e4: 4). 
Moncadu y Reixach (Spanish): tdwti-E3d4: 15. 
Mo ndegrt (Portuguese), Mundlq (Arabic): rii* t ■ -CH 5 : II, 12. 
Mrtrismvasia; Minna Classical Greek), Mah^sia (medieval). Mcnemviiaa (modern 

deck): fortress, ■no* 1 (own- -14*4: 4. 
Monferrato: district-it* Montfetfjt. 

MonBoliaiM*ilg-kii(CliJiieM): region north of China- 17, LR. 
Monolithosi MonoJithos (modern ti reek); lown--F3e4: S. 
Monfsa] del Campo (Spanish): town -D4d5: 1 2- 
Morireale (Italian); town— G4r2: 2. 

Mont Escavc f medieval! P«ndeskouphi (m«Ue*aL Greet); fortress 1 miles SW oF 
Corinth (IJe3; 4). 

Montaigu -iur-Ctiampeis Or Montaiaut-le-Blanc (French): Ca5t!e-E4c5; 14. 
Montanchez (Spanish)* MunT /VJildSll (Arable.); town--C1el: 13. 
Montauban (French): (owpi-E2dl; 15. 

Montblanch. (Spanish, fr*m French): town IV miles wpaw of Tanaaona (E2d4: 
12). 

Morte Cssjino (Italian): abbey -G4d4: 2, 

Monla Cojvkno or MorttKorvino RovelLa (Italian); town. 1 I miles ENE of 

Saletno (C5dS: 2). 
Monieaijudo dc Las Vicariaa (Spanish): viLlag*-D3d4^ 14. 
MonleLI-.au- VLcomte {French): vilUie-F2c:5: 15. 

Morttferca£ (French), Mnnfcrmco (lialian): district of NW Italy --F4c5: I. 
Montfort (French), Starkenbern (Gejjnjiri), Qal'at al-Quraid {Arabic): eastle- 
LJf2: 21. 

Montfort-lAmaury (French): r.ov/n-£2c2; 13. 

Mommirel (French): village n*aif Canisy, 15 m iles EM E of Coutancea (D4c 1 : E ). 
Montona (Italian), Molovun ^Croatian); town-G4c5- 2- 
MontpeUieT(Fieii.e]L): 1uwn-E4d2: 13. 

Montreal (medieval): fief surrounding- Krak de Montreal ( LI fS: 21). 

Morten (Spanish): town-ELd4; 11. 

Mopsucstia: town-see Mamistra. 

Moma (Czech), March (Germ un): rive*-H2e2; 20. 

Moravia; Muian (Cae^n): tc&aa sloI Bohemia - IU- 2, 2£l. 

Moifil (medJeval) h Peloponnesus (Latin), rdoponflejos or Morcas (medieval 

Greek),. Peloponniaos {modern Gieck): peniniuiaj region oFsoulhejn Greeca- 

Ic: 2,4. 

Morella (Spanish): towit-DSdS: 13. 

Marina, Sierra (Spanish): mountain range- Cfie: 12, I 3. 

MorcH-^Q- al-Maghrib al-Aq.sa (Arabic: the farthest west): region of NW Africa- 
Ctief: I. 

MorOn de la Frontcra (Spanish.), Qalb or Mauru* (Arabic); town-CSeJ: 14, 15. 
Moiphou^Morphou (modem Greek): iowii-KJeS: 10. 
Morted; island— set CtOs r 

Mosmw ; Moskva ( Russia n) : til y irr K uscory (11, IS). 

Moselle (French), Mosel (German): ri-m F3b3 : 1,2. 

Most (Czech), Eriii (German); to^n-G*bS: 10. 

VlvioU al-Maitsil (Arabic), Muaul (Turkish): CL(y-M4e4; Itf, IT, IS. 

MoLovun: town— see MyntOnS, 

Mouchli (medieval GreekX Palaio Mcni-shU (m&dcrn Greek): mountain fortrcss- 
I3e3; A. 

Moulk!:Moii]ki (modern Ore*!*): Tillyfi* iSmUesESE of Livadi^ (IJel: 4). 
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Moulouys;Matwiyali (Arabic): rLvici-D3c 5; H. 

Uoundritsa (medieval), Cn'llos (modem tireetO: village 5 miles 59 f. of CHympta 

fT2e3: 41. 
Moura (Portuguese): town-C3e2; 13, 
Mrmroullasi MoutouUas (modem Greet): Ylllagc-K3fl : 10. 
MtfJma (medieval), Musiilflh (Arabitf: caade 2 miles NE of Botron {Llfl: 21*. 
Hflts: fown-«e MamisUi- 

Mughansttppa;. Musanstaya (Russian): rcidori south, of the low Aras— Ne : Lfr. 

Muahla- region-sac Mentckhe, 

MuuJiq: river-see Mondesi, 

Mutit Atash: to™ -see feEoTttincJiei. 

Munychia (classical): j^O't adjoining Piraeus cniSE h HOW included in il (JMX 4). 

Murada I (medical), Almuradiel (Spanish) ; pass- D2e2: 1 2, i 3. 

Murcia {Spanish), Mujsiyah (Arabic); city , pOil-WeJ: 1, 1 1— IS. 

Muicia; tinidum-De: 12-15. 

Muiet (French^: ro*Fl-E2d2; 1 3. 

Hunpj; island-see Aiflorgas. 

Muro Lucira (Italian): tcwn-HfdS: % 

MusaiJalU tastlc-sc* Maailha. 

Muscovy: region around Moseow--l7. 18. 

Musul: city-sec MoauL 

Mycoiios; Micone (medieval ft^lia^^ Moltcjie (Turkish), Mitoncs (modern 

Greet): Jdajid-J I cJ : 3. 
Myloi: fief- sec Mounts. 

Jlyta (classical), Eynitul (Turkish): town, now aband^njed for Finite - J 5e4 : 3, 
2I._ _ 

MytUcnE: island-see Listen 

MyCJenet Hytilfne (tlas 5 ical Greet), Mitykne (medieval Greek), MitJani (mod- 
ern Greet): town -J2e 1 : 3. 
Myzithra; town -see MLstra. 

Nabao (Fyrtufiuese) : mti-CZtW 12. 

NablNEiSheiilitrti or Neapolis ( classical), Nabu[ns( Arubic): town- LI (3: 2L- 
NadravU (medieval^: distikt of East Prussia-lab: 19- 
^jBykatiizsfl: town-see KanJijay. 
tJfljyiiebenr down --see HeroiannsLad!. 
N afiyszombal : town-Ht Trnava, 

Naillac (French); chateau al Le Blanc, 3S milea east^f Poitiers (K 1 c4 : I]. 
Naisaus.: town-see Kifh, 
Natsa: island-see Navos. 
Nanirun: fortress -sea Lampron. 

Namslau (German), Namyslo™ {Polish): tr>wn-H3M: 20. 
Maples Napoli (Italian); city, purt-Ci dS^ 2, 
Maran£iii(rtLed.Jeva!) r Et« (model* Greek* town--J*e4: 3. 
Narbonne (French): town- E4d 2: L, II, 12, L3. 
Njrua: town— «e Ar(a r 
an-Najlrah: town-ace NaJJrelh. 
tfatangla CmedisvRl): district of East Pnrssi*-ll>: 20. 
Naumbun an d=r S*a h (German* city - G 2b* : 20. 

Naupactua (classical), Ltpanto (Italian), Epaktoa (medieval Greek), NaVpaktos 

(modern Greek): port-l2c2: 4, 
Nfinpliu (t:lassicaL). Na'vplion (modern Greek)- pcrt-I3*3: 4. 
Na^arirtO, Old Navarlno. or Kortfcloii (mcdltval), Pytos (ancient Greet): port h 

no* superseded by New KjivarlnO— 12c4r 4. 
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NavEJino, New (medieval). Neokastron (medieval Greet: new tastle^ Pijos 

{mod ciii Greek): por[-I2e4: 4. 
Navarre; Navaira (Spanish )r region of northern Spain -Dd; I, IM J. 
Navpaktoi: port— sm Naupactus. 
Nairplion: port-see Nauplia. 

Nanos; Nicoaia (medieval Italian), Naksa (Turkish), Naxos (modern Greek); 

island -J ic3:_3. 
Nazaret^an-NaaLraEi (Arabic): town- LI f3: 21. 
Nca Epidhaurtif : tc*"*'Ti — FLad.^, 
Neapolia: town- -see Nablus. 

Nebtmdjr (Czech); villi^e 3 miles *rw at Kutna Hora (H tel : 20). 
h'ederJand: nation-see Netherlands. 
Ncgropom e: island -sec Euboea. 

IVcEroponte (medieval Italian: bJitJt bridge), Ghalcis (cla ssical}, KhaUcis (modern 

Greek): town-l4e2: 2, 4. 
Neman: town-see ftagrut. 

Ne-mecky Brod, now Havh^tv flrod (CzechJ: (own- III el: 20. 
Nernesos; port -see Limaasot. 
Nemunas, or Neman; river-see Nienien. 
Neckaatron: poii-gae Wuvarino, New. 

toopatraa or Lapater (medieval), Hypa|e (classical Greek), Ipatl (raodeiti 

Greek): !own-13e2: A, 
Nesebar: town- see Mesemhria. 
NeSHti (German); village - H4b 3 : 19. 

Netherlands, Nederland (Dutch): modern nation, larger tEuin medieval Holland. 

(Eb: I). 

Neumark (German), NoweMiasto Lubawskie (Folisb): Cown-H$b2: 19. 
Neumarkt in der Oberpialz (Gennait): toi*n-G2cl: 20. 
NevHda. Sieaa (Spanish): Shulair (Arabic): mountain range-De: 15- 
Nevers (French): town L4c4: L5. 

New Cast Be; Castilta Ja Nueva (Spanish): reeion of central Spain -|Me: 13..14. 
Nicaea (classical), luiik (Turkish); town-J5d5: 2, 3 r 16, 17, 1*. 
Nice (French). Nlzia (Italian); port, city- F3d2: l r 2. 
Nlcopolis (classical), NJtopo] (Uulparian): towti-lsd^ 2. 16. 
NIcopoHs.: vilLu(e-Bce Enunjus. 

Nicosia; Levkoaia (raediera] GreeJi), Nicosia (modern Greek): city-KJeS: 10, 

Nicosia; island-see NasOs. 

Nl«j[ era (Italian ): f/™ n -I I ] c2 ; 2. 

NJebla (Spanish), Lablari (Arabic); rown-C4e3: 13, 14, ] 5. 
Niadejlausiti; district -see Lusatia. Lower. 
NJcderalttesien: region-sec Silesia, Lower. 
Nicmcza (Polish), Nimptsch [German); town-H2b5: 20. 

Nlemsji (Polish), Nemutua (JLLchim nLBii> r Memcl {GermanJ, Neman (Russian): 

river flo vti rig into K miseries Ha fY (la: ] 3 ). 
Nikopol; town- see NicopolJa. 
Nile; Bah* nn-Nij { Arabic): rtve r-K 3fr ; 2, J fj, 2|. 
Niort (French): lown-D3c4: 14. 

Nish (Turkish, Serbian), Nalasus or Nisaa (claaslcal): £ywn - I2d2r 2. 
Nistro: river-sec frniester. 

Nisyrcs; Nislro (Italian), injirli (Turkish), Ninroa (modern Greek); Island-JS^i: 

Nfretet (medieval J: fief irt Mrsacnia aligned ro lord of Gem ki after Geraki itself 
(I3e4: was fosr. 
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Nina: p^rc-sce Ni-ifl. 

Neural (French): riLUige-F-SdS: 15. 

Nopit (German. Eft lish): rivet -HSbl: 19,20. 

NolnCHaLlsn): tft#n-GH5: 2. 

NorfoLMnpa (medieval): district rast flf Hamburg (□ 1 W- U 

N OT in3ndy;Ntfinimd if (French): cegLon of northern France- DJ*. I. 

S Afn^L-M^hril (Antic lhe™i): re fi Wrom Uorteco Cy*™, 

north of (he Sahara. 
North S*a-Dtl-ab: 1,2. 
NorshamplDn: tftwn-DSb3: L. 

h]ocwBy;^ec(Nor*eElfin>; jefci^n wrstyf Sweden- 17, 19. 
NovaiadtaLLan): 10*n-F4cS: ]■ 

Novae-nod (Russian: new city}: city in northern Kussia-L t> La. 
Now* Miarto Lvhawikip: 1uwn-sw Ntumarli- 
Noyersoj-HoyeMFreneh): w!lB»e-EJfiJ: I*. _ 
NiMnldia (eLwslcaL}; refill w«t iind south of Tunisia EFef; 1). 
Untcinbertj NiirDbHB (German): dt>-G2cl: I, 2, 20- 

Oberbosilz: district -sk Lusulis, Upper. 
□IwrpfaLi: icffiOd-sM Palalluate. Ufft**- 

Ob^schL«i«rt: region- si* SLlfisla, Upper. fj .,«^ r ,n nhrid 

OJirida or Prima Juliana (mcdievaL), LychJHdus Or Achrida frlraca]), Ohnd 

(Serb Lan) ; town- 1 1 d4 : 4 . 
Octaia oi Kibelra da Ocreia (Poiiuaueac): ri¥er—C2e2: J 2- 
Oder(GcnnStJi), Qdra (Ci*eli, Polish): rirai - 05 hi : 1, 2, 20. 
Oaa: clty-se* Tripoli. 
Oaantheu- lowti-stai ["jialasidl. 
Of*n; oily -sec Euda. 
OgJiastra (Italian): islet-F5el: 1- 

Ohrid: (Own-seeOchiida. |d 
OW Castile; CmriiU* la Viejj (Spanish): region of northern Spam-CIM. 13, Li. 
0]d*rbung(Germ3rt): ejty-F4li2r L 

Olen* : Olena (rtiedicval Gretk) ; town , now abandoned - 12 e3 ; 4 . 
OKvi McW of, ^ OLivoL; labaL a^iir (Ai*b*>: hill «<t of J^alem CT-Lf4. 
21). 

OlomfluctCiEL^^lmutt (German): town-HScI; 20. 
Olympia (classical): mined city-flfr3: 4. 
Opoifno (Czech): town-H2b5: 20. 

Oian;Wahran (Arabic); pritt-D5e5: 15- 

Oreja ot Colmmai de OiQia (Spanish) : towfl 7 I>2dS: 12. 

OreustLaCi^OreosJrndi^lGrK^ Oreoi (.nodem Ortek). to*n-l4e2. 4. 

Orihoela (Spanish), Uriyulah (Arabic): town-D5e2.r 14. 

Orlea tia ; Orleans (French): (own- E2c3 : 1,11-15. 

Ormrnion: batl LefLeJd-^ee Chernomen. 

Or&rrt rs ( classical), al- Aji ( Arabic ) : ri ver-Ll : 2 L 

Oropus (Latin), Or&P« (medial Oropos (mwj™ Greek): tow*, now 

villa^-I4a2: 4. 
Orstjv*; Orsova (RmiianLani); town-I3dl : 2- 
Giyskhovo: town-sec Rshova. 
Osu: town-see Flutaca. 
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OseJ (Oermj)n) h $aat* Maa (Etonian): island- I Ja2: 1^. 

Os(crodeor Asferods (German), OsLi^dit (Pc^Lisfi}: lown-HSl^: |9. 

Ostia (Italian): port, now viLUae-G3{H: 2. 

Ostmarfc: nation— sec Austria. 

Qrianto (Italian): town-K4di: 2. 

Ouriquc (Portuguese); £own-C2c3; 12. 

Ozora (Hungarian) ; town— H4c4; 2, 20. 

Padua; Padc^Ji (Italian): cily-G2cS: I, 2. 
PjiBaSil ikys Ko Ipos -see Yolos, Gulf of. 

PiigfliL {Frfi(Kh>: village ntfli Verneui], ~t mUsswuw vt LimoB b f !■: 2^5 : I). 
Pagne: town-se* B.agb.Tas. 

Palatopolla (medieval Gjeelt), Elk Greek), His (:tiod*-rn Gre^t}: town, 

now vitLage, 7 miles east of Andwida (T3*3: 4). 
PsIacsMna: region -see Palestine 
Palaiofa'naro: town-see Phanaro. 
PaLaiokas£n r tsa; r castlc-flec 5a nt' An£.e|o. 
Paraiokastron Ayios Ycory ios: caiTlfi-see Saint George:. 
Palatia {medieval), Miletus (classical); porl> now -abandoned— J3c3; 3. 
FalailLriateiPfal-i (German}; region of western Germ any-] r c: 1,2. 
PaJalinal*, Upper; Obfirpfalfc (German): reajbon of southern Germany -Gc 2, 20. 
Palermo (Italian),. Batann (Aiabii;}: city, por(-G4e2: 2. 

Palestine; Palacsftna (classical), FJIisLiri (Arabic): region west of tlie lordan- 
KU: l£ 

Pa Jeitriua (Italian): town-Gild*: 2. 
Paliri (medieval): castle on Najtos-J] e,V i. 
Pallcnc: peninsula -sec Cassandra. 
Palma de MaLorca (Spanlah): city, porl-E3cl r 13. 
Palmela (Portuguese}, Balmallali {Arabic); town— C2c2; 13. 
Palmones (Spanish}: stream north of AlpMiias (C5c4; 14). 
Palmyra or Tadmor (classical), Tadmur, now Tudmur (Arabic); caravan town- 
L4-"l : 16. 21. 

Pnmphilon( medieval}, Utuirtopru (Turkish): town-J2d4: 3. 

Pamphylia: rcjfiOn-see Tekkc. 

Pamphylia Ba/, or Gulf of An<aba-K2eJ; 21. 

Piriade s (Spaniiih): district WSW of Barcelona -E2d4: 12. 

Pa.neas: town- see Ranyas, 

Fantcllcria (Italian): [gistid— 03-64: 2. 

Paphos;Paphostmodcrn Greek}: rown-KJd: 10. 

Paradiai, Mount; Pjradi r 3L (modern Greek}- J4e4 : S. 

Paris (French): ciLy-E3c2: L, 3 ] — E 5. 

Parofl; Pare (inedicva3 Italian.), Bara (Tufkjsh}., Paras (modern Greet): island - 
Jie3; 3. 

Passau (German)* lo*n-G4c2; J , 2 r 20. 

Passava or I'assavan t (medieval). Las (medieval Greet); castle -13e4: 4, 
Pamios; Pacmo (Icalian) h batrt w darkish), Pitmcs (modern Greek): island- 
J2e3: 3. 

Fatras (medieval) h Fatrai (modern Greek): port, city-12* 1: 2, 4. 
Pan (Spanish): viUape-E4d3r 15. 
Favia (Julian): town-F5r5: I. 
Prahin: town-see Petsona. 
P^deina: riJla£i-t*e Pidhhnia 

P<dhf>uJaSiPe Joules or Pedhouia's (modern Greek): town-K3f]: 10. 
Pedlas;Pedjas(rnoierri Greek): river-OA 5: 10. 
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Peene (German): river -G4b2: 20. 

FeipUs, LuKen Peipsi Van (bstonian), Ch.udals.uy* Qz*ro (ftUSSian)-I3a2: 1 9- 

?eKLna: cii>-5te Khanbahg,. 

PtJaeonLa (s(assdcal): <Jisl*iut of Macedonia- 1 1J4: 4. 
Fclejidi-la- PeLendrla (uwJetn G*eek): 1uw n -K3fl: 1 0. 
Palihid«rtn: tasda-jte G^tdifci. 
Pelion, Mount ; PGioti (modern Creek ) -I4c 1 : 4. 
PcloponricBus, PclopoKuilflos; p*nl]isula-s*e Morea. 
Pendeskouphi; fortreas-Boc- Mont Escovc. 
Perif&pola (Spanish), BaniEhkulah ( Arabic)' town-li ] d 5 : 13, 
Pea or hataTiar (medieval), Beyoahlu (Turkish): port tial of the Ovldin Hom- 
JW: J. 

($panisR): vLlloqg^ - F2d4: 15. 
PerejjO (Portuguese:}: village near Pinh*!, 75 miles w*sl of SaLamanca (CSd5: 1 )- 
Perijord; Parlsond (French): dislrkl SOUlh. flf LimOges-ElcS: ', IS. 
Barpigtian (French): r.owji-E3d3: J I , 
Persia; Iran (Persian); region of filV Asia-NOef: 16, 17, IS. 
Persian Gulf; KhalLj-i-Fars (Persian), KEislij al- h Ajam. (Arabic)- 1 7 h l&. 
Peru; Peru (Spanish); rejtiorj in South. America -not in area mapped. 
P^rueLa {llaHaii): ioi*n--G3.d2: 1,2. 
Pcsaro (Italian): lown-G3d2: 2, 

Peseta (Italian): town 9 mites EN E of Lucca (CI dl: 1). 
Petite Mahomerie: fortress— sec al-Q,ubaibah. 

Petin E)«erti (classical); ancient city 2 miles w3iY of Wadf Musa ( Ll l..i Vaux 

MdV Llf5: 2L). 
Pecrela; Pedalef (Albanian): i<?wn-HSd4: 4- 
PeLfoilnloiL: town— set Radrum. 

Fetsona (medieval), Pcchln or Bcchiii (TuikLsli): town, now abandoned -J3e3: 3. 
Pfalz: region-see FaLatinate. 

Fbanari (medieval Greek): town, now abandoned,. 9 miles N1V of Damata (I4eJ: 
4). 

Fhanaro (medieval Greek), PalaioFarLaro (modern Greek): village 4 mues eusi of 

Olymm'u. (I2e3: 4). 
Pharae: town-see Kalamata. 

PMrSabi (midi&va.] Greek) t Farsala (modern Greek): lown-(3el : 4. 
PJiary£ae: vilJas£'-ie« Bodomtsa. 

Pherados; Feraklos (modnn G*eck): Lasl|e h "OV/ ^jtLage— J4e4: A. 
Ftol*ddp|iJa(dwic»j), Alsshetitr (Turkish): c™-J4e2; 3. 
Phllererncis; FjlLrimos (modern Greek): hilltop caBtle-J4e4: £. 
Philippopolis (classical), Filihe (Turkish?, Plovdiv (Bulgarian? ; city-I5d3; 3. 
PhlioLis; village-aee Polyphcngos. 

Phocaea (ctasaical)r town, now abandoned for Focha-J2e2: 3. 
Ptiocis (classical), Fokia (modem Greek): district north and west of Lake 
Copai5-I3e2: 4, 

Pinda: Piiidha or N*a Eptdhavroa (modern Greek; New Epldaurus); town-He?: 
4. 

ll*i9Ei d*l C^rpine or PUino delta Magic nc (Italina), Planocarpirtfl (medieval): 

villas * miles www of Perugia (G3d2: 1). 
Piavc (Italian): ri«r-G3c5: 1, 2. 

Picotin (medieval): battlefield near Palacopolis, possihly Eoukhioii. 

Pidhirtta; Fedema (medieval Greek). Pidhima (modern Greek); vula£e-l3e3: 4, 

Pied]ELOnl;Pi«rtLC>rL(e:(Italiafl): rejtionO(NW Italy -Fed: |. 

Pje^e Ercise: fo*t-stfe Le [JestrOit. 

Pill: Pyli (clossifa]). PLLl (modern Gr&Sft): lown-J3e4r 3. 
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Fm'on; ruiQUJirad^- see i'eJirjn. 

FlJqs: port -see Navjrino, New. 

PJecii (German), Plsefi (Czech): cJty-G4cl: ], 2, 20. 

Piri-rrolo (Italian); Lywn— F3-d] ; I. 

Pfcunbino (Italian): luwa-GldS; 2. 

Piraeus {classical), Piraievj (modern Greek): porl-I4n3: 4, 

Pjrin*c?i: ronae— see Pyrenees. 

Pisa (Jwljgn): port, now tity-Cld?: 1, 2. 

Plscopk island -see TeLos. 

Plaimpied (French): viLla E c-E3c3: 12. 

Planocarplno: villus* -see Pian de] Carplne. 

PlaEEenbLug (Geuium): uastlcl mites Nf: of Kulmbacli (G2b5 ; 1). 

Plfiiamoji of PLatanioha dnedieval), Plata mon (mode™ Greek): port now vil- 

Plauiii Lm Vu^tlnnd. {German): (wn-G3b5? 20. 

PIcbIcrlj: eity-see- Pskov. 

Plettenbers (German): town-FJb4: I. 

PJook; PJock {FQlish.): town-HSbJ: 19. 

Plon {German) ; town-G 1 h 1 - 2. 

Plovdiv: city --see PhiLippopolJs. 

Plft:b: city-sue. Pilwn. 

Fodihrady (Oech), Pcdiebrad {Cardan): town Hlb5: 20. 
FogcaanLa (medieval): district of Eas( Ptusslj-HIb: 20. 
Poficjbonsi (Icalwji): town 14 miles ww uf Siena (G2d2; 2 J. 
Poggio a Caian:>( Italian); town 10 mjlejWNW of Florence (G2d2l: 2). 
Poitiers (French): lown-lilc4: 1 . J 1 . 

Folabis (medieval): district of northern Getmuiqy Glb2: 20- 
Polakia or Polacchia (medieval), ApolaJckia (modern Greek}: lown-IJe4; S. 
Poland, Folska (Polish): r*&ion east of Cerinaity-HIb: 2, I T, I*, 19, 2:0. 
Polotsk (Russian): tawa-Jitf: 2. IT, IS, 19. 

PolyptrtnpjB (medieval), Phlious (classical Greek ): village, now abandoned - 

13*3: 4. 

PonseraiHa, Pom mem (German): fefiion of NE Gcimany-GHh: L h 2, \% 20, 
PoDLwelia; PommenelLen. (Ge-ntiun), Pomoizc (PoHsh): district of northern Po- 
land- Hb- 2. \% 20. 
Pomeaanja (medical): district of northern Poland -Hh: 10- 
Pontikdkastron: tas(l¥--see Bcauvoir. 

Pordenoiie (Kahan): town 2S mites wow of Udlne (G4c4; 2). 
Port-de-Joiic (French): <;aslle at Navatiitc (Iie4: 4), 
Portite de Flci: £.or&e - see lion Gate. 
Porto, or Forto: city -see Oporto. 

Porto Kaio; Porto Kiyio (modern Gierk): village:- JJe4: 4. 

PortuanJ: region, now nariyn- Cde: 1,12-15. 

Postupicc {Clscch): tcwn-G5<;]- 20. 

PotHmkm; Pofamiou. {lnodent Greek): vi|]ajtc-K4c5: 10. 

Polbieres (French): abbey- E5e3: Li, 

Pot idaca, or Polinlbi u i j : town— ace Casxandrej. 

Pofcaony; city -sec Bratislava, 

Pridts, Siena de (Spanish): mountain ran*e-Ed: 13. 
Prague ; PraJia (Czech): clty-G5h5: 1, X 20. 

Frato jnToscaTtadlnilian); £owji 12 miles Nw of Florence (C 2d 2: 2}. 
Piei*l (German), Frcgolya (Russian): river- 1 lb I : 19, 20. 
Pferov (CaechJ, Prerau (German): tcwn-H3cl: 20. 
Prejshufa: tit y -see Bratislava., 
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Prfuss&n: region — ace Prussia. 

Pri^sO d e Cordoba (Spanish), Bighu (Arabic); town-DLe3: 13, 15. 
Prim Justlniana; see- ssn Ckhrida. 
Prftpcmtia-ace Marmniu t Sea of- 

Propytaea (Greek): caslk i>n the Acropol^ in Athens (Hc3: 4). 
Provence (French}: region of SE France- EFt): I, 2, 12-15. 
Prusa; cify -st* &rusa. 

Prwssia^PFewn (German), Frus* (Polish): region of Nl Germany- Hlab: 2, 20. 

Fskov (Russian), Flcskau (German): tity-J4a3^ 17 h IS, l£l. 

F(e!ei»m or PlcLcon (clasaltat), Felenli (medieval), Pleleon (modern Greet): 

port-UeL: 4. 
PtuJem^lts: city— see Acre. 

Puerto de Santa Maria or EL Fucilo (Spanisb): port 6 miles NE Oadii (C4e4: 

Pueyo dc la CeboUa or Puis de Santa Maria (Spanish): hill near Valencia (DSel : 

11. 

Puglia, or Fuslip: resioti-SM Apulia, 
PuLcheriopolLs; tywn-sec Berat. 
Pylae: pass-see The-riuopylfle. 
PyLi: lown-s*e Pili. 
Pyloa: purl see Navaiino. 

Pyrenees ; Pyrenees (French^ firman* (Spanish); mountain iange-Dlid: I, I J- 
15. 

Pjr Wi Pyj^ (modern Grepfc): lown-K.+f L: 10. 

Qahfi: port - see Gates. 
Qabrah; town- see Cahra. 
Qjadis: pOr(-se« Odii. 
QflfsOri: t^wn— see Gafsa. 
aKJihiifah: city— see Cairo. 
Qaptah^orQaLshatati: town-sec QuesBdj]- 
aKJairawan; City-S*E Itairawan. 
QaLsarlyaJ): port -see Caeiarea. 
al-Qal L flh: li>*ft— aec Alcala de Ilenares. 
Q^l'at Afoii-l-Hasan; villo^-see Bdh&cciu. 
Qal'at Alyiib: town -see CiJiUitu yud . 
QaJ'at al-Hahalbah: village -sse BaLatunus, 
Qal'at al-Mudiq: (own -see Aparnea. 
Oil L at aJ-Qv"iLLn: castle— see Moutfoit. 
Qal'ai »r-Rum: fortress— see Efromjla. 
Q a ] L at asli-Shaqif ; castle-see. Be] fort. 

Qnl'ot Banl-Hamraad (Arabic: fottresi of the Hammadids)- (own, now abair* 

Jotifid-Fle5; 1. 
Qal'at Bariah: uSStle-see- Bouncy. 
QaVat Rabili: forr,r*SS-see Cilatrava, Old. 
Qal'at Yahfflur: fortress-see ChaSlel-Roug*- 
QaLb: town(E SpainJ-ae* Calpe._ 
QaJb: town (S-W Spain)— iea Moron dc La Fiontera, 
al-^an^arah: town (Cyprus)-set Kamara. 
al-Qantarah, or tjantarul as-Saif: town (Spaui)-see AkaflUFa- 
qarabakah: rwn-see CiWivaca. 
Qarrniinahi: KHVn-see Caimona. 

Qaryat al-'lriab cm Alin-Ghosh (Arabic).. Qirrat 'AnavJjn {Israeli): village 7 miles 
WNW Of Jerusalem (Ltf4: 21). 
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Qasli(a]aJi: region- see Castile. 
jl^Qasr, or Qasr Ahi-Danis: to*rt stw ALooei do 5aL. 
aL-Qasj as-Sagjiir: tnwn-se* AlCiiMr-^ejfhir. 
{Jasl_al]at Danraj: town -set Ca^eJa, 

al-Qubaibah (Arabic), Petite MahOrn*ri$ ( med ie*al): Fortress, now village. 7 miles 

NW of JeruicflJem (Li 14: II). 
nl-Quits- city-set Jeruaalen]. 

Queaada (Spanish J, Qaijatah or Qa Lshatah (Afahit): iv<* n -D2c3: 1 3, 14, 15. 

al-Qulal'ah: fortress- seeColial. 

fluluditTyaJL: lowrt-«e Coimbia. 

Qutifoh: town— use Cutrti^j, 

Qirrijjah: town-sea Caii-.i. 

yurtubah: city-sec Caidawi. 

Ousair; caatlc— see f!una(. 

Ousantinah; town-see Gtmsfan ( inc. 

Ituvibim: town -see Ralibor. 

RjSrtiMGentian), Rapine (Lirliua.inia.gi J, Neman (Russian): lown-I3a5: IP. 
Ragusa (rti*dievaU, Rhausium (classics!), DubiOVnik (Serbian): porr-]a4d3: 2. 
Rahova.or Rakho^o (medieval), Gryaktiovo (Rumanian): t&wrt-lid2: J, 
Raidamyab (Arabic): suburb of Cairo (K2J5; 16). 
Ramatba (medieval): abbey 3- miles north otLydda (K5f4; 2L). 
Rarnla; Rama or Raines (medial), ir-RjmJah (Arabic: the sandy): tcwn-KSf4: 
HI 

Ra lumjIsI : Purl ress -see Hromgja. 
RandazzB (Italian): u>wn-G5e3; 2. 
Rangia; village-see- Vjljeneuv*. 
Rans (French): vLUagc-FLt3: 13. 
Rash](N pert-see Rosetta. 

Ra£lhoi-(Gtiinafl), Racibon (Polish): towrt-HdbS: 10- 

Rafzchuffi (G*Jman}: rov/n-GJb2; 20. 

Ravenna (Italian): port, now town-GJdl : 2. 

Red Sea; al-Bshr jl-Ahmar (Arabic)- Lgfr ] ft. 

RejensbuiE (German), Ra Lisbon (medieval); city-G3cl : 1 , 2, 20. 

Reima; city-see Rheiflis, 

Reiiys (medieval}: village, probably Renain, IS miles W$W of Manenburg 

(H5bl: 19). 
Res&el: lowil-aer Ro'sscl. 

Ra(h« (SlflVi<): sanctuary west of Lake Lupin, near F*idbcra-G4b2; 20. 

Reval (Gfifrfianh Tallinn (Estonian): ri|y h porl-Ma] : 19, 

Rhauslum: port-see Ratusa. 

Rbeima- ReLnis (French): tity-EScl: i, ll-IS. 

Rhine; RJjn (Dutch), Khin (French), Rheiti (German): rJver-£Jb4: 1 , 2- 
Rbincland: jcglaji oflhe middle Rhine (Fc; 1). 

Rhodes: Rhbdus ( Latin}, Rhodes (classical Greet), Ridhos (modern CjTwk): 
ciryi port-J4e4: 1, 8. 

Rhodes; Rnodus (Latin), Rhodes (cLasaital Greet ), Rodoa (Turkish), Rodi (Itali- 
an), Rodtias. (modern Greek): island -Je- 2 k 3 4 16, 17, IS. 

Ribitejo (Poriutwsc; banks of ihe TagHs): district oF central Portugal -C2et ; 
li. 

Ridefotl (French}; chateau, location unknown. 
Rosenberg: caille-sec Ryfmberk. 
Riga; Riga. (Lettish): ti(y-I5a4: 17, IS, 19. 
BJ-RTha; town-see Jericho. 
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EUju: rivcr-aee Rhint. 

Rimini (Italian): town-C3dl: 2. 

RLncon de Ad™ hi (Spanish.}: (JislHcl of eaat central Spain-D4d5: 13. 

Rrvadc-Stb: port-see LiTjdoetro. 

Rocabertl (Spanish}: viscounty, location unknown, 

Rocat'orl (Spanish): suburb NW of VaWcla {Diet ; I). 

Rothaa: ciiy-see Edessa. 

Rode?. (French): town-JSSd. I - 14. 

RjjdliM, oi Rodi: city h island-ace Rhodes, 

RoeoKmcdLevat): forl-Ileh 4. 

Romania; natiur-S«; Rumania, 

Romans-aupls^re (French); tc™n-F|c£: 14. 

Rome; Roma {Italian); city-G3d4: 1,1. 

Ronds (Sjiiiajsn), Rundati (Arabic): Tc>wn-C5e4: 14, 15- 

Rosenbenj (Gentian), RcSmbcrfc ttad Vltavou (Czech): castle, now vtllawe- 
GSc2: 20. 

Roscttai Rsshld (Arabic): pttrl-K]f4; 23. 

Rossel (German >, Rerfel (Polish.): lown-LZbl: 19- 

RosSiya: nspon-see Russia- 

ROLicba; city-see Edessa. 

Roviarj (medieval): vilLape-I2e3: 4, 

Rotmberk nad Vltavou: tastls-see RoscnbeiE. 

Ruad; Aradus (classicaL), Ajwad an. Ruwad (Arabic}: Island-Lid: 21. 

Rubturt (Flemish), Ru^cmek. (French): v y] ae e 7 miles HNE of St.Omer (RS>S: 

Rueda {Spanish), Rutah (Arabk): village 2 miles NNE of Eplla (DJd4; 12}- 

aL-Ruha H ; city— sea Edesaa. 

Rum: region -sac Anatolia. 

Rum Jtalesl: fortress-see fjrojrtila. 

Rumania i Romania {Kumariiait): mod-cm nation north of BulEarLa (IJd; 2), 
Rtimeli Hhar (Turkish): fortress on Bosporus- J Sd4 : 3. 
RtirtLelia; RumrJi (Turkish): Otloman terril^y in Europe. 
Rundah: town-see Ronte- 

Russdorf (German}: village, probably Roi&dorf, 16 miles, south uf Cologne 
CF2bS: L). 

Riraia ; Rua (medieval), RoKsiya (Russian): region of eastern Europe -I K a n ■ 2, 

17, IB, 1^. 
Raah; towrt-see Rucda. 

Ruthenia (medievaL): caalwn Gfrlitfla, not equivalent to modem CMclioaLovak 

province- IJt: 2- 
Ruwad: island-see Ruad. 

RyJmbert (Crech), Riraeubetfi (German): casH* 2 milea nmw of Kdyne (G4£]: 
20}, 



Snale (German): river-G2T)4; 2D. 

Saarc Maa; island -see 0$d. 

Saa*- town -sue 2atec. 

Sabastiyah: villagc-sc* Sebaitia. 

Sabrah. ( Arahiii) : suburb of K airawa ri (G J eS : I). 

Sabran (French): village- L5dl : 1 4. 

Sabtah: port-aee Ceuta- 

SatXuNa: district-see Sahib- 

Safhscn; region— s=e Jaaony. 

S»watLas: battlefield -see ZalLaca. 
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Sado (Portugueses Sha|nfcat (Arabic): ri^r— C2*2: 15, 

Silad; Saphet (medicvaL), Salad (Arabic), T?afat (Israeli): town-LtfJ: 21. 

i^aqus: town. -see Slav.. 

Sjffurlrah (Arabic)* Seppboris (classical), Sephoric (medieval), Tsippori (Israeli): 

village 5 miles riHW of Naarelh (Llf3: 21). 
^afTtha (Aiahie): village ivsi **s! of Cn.as.tel-lJLartC: (I,2f] : 21). 
Sagittar port— sec Sidon. 
Saflrajas; battlefield -see ZaDaca. 
Sahwin (Spanish): trnvn-CSdJ: 13. 
Suba^-SaW (Arabic): desert - DEFUfe: 1,17, 1-6- 
$ahyun: castle-see Saorte. 
5aJda h : port— see Sidoti. 
Sainl Abraham: town-s*c Hcbron. 

Sainl Anatolia; Sant' Anatolia (Italian): village near Cam erino, 33 miles cast of 

Perugia (G3d2; 2}. 
SainC Avcntin (French): villajo— EldJ: 15. 
Saint Denis (French): town 7 miles north, of Paris (E3c2; I). 
Saint George (medieval), Falaiokattron A^ios- Veoryios (modern Creek): casde- 
4. 

Saint George: tO*n-s*e Lydda. 

Saint G*Frnjin'erL'Luye fFrtilch): toi¥n-EJc2: 15. 

Saint Gilles-du-Gard (French): town-E5d2: 11 

Saitlt HUarion or DieudartiOUr (medieval), Ayios ILa'rion { modem Greek): castle- 
K4e5: 10. 

Saint JolLrt , frt £a M( Jtatt d 'ACni : nil v -s*c Acre . 

Saint Omar: castle on the CsClmfla, above THebes (Me3; 4). 

Sainl Omer (French}, Saittamerj (jnoderrt Greek): castle-12ejr 4. 

Saint Omcr (Frrncli): town-E3bJ:: I, 

Saint Peter castle at Bodrum (J3e3: 3). 

Saint Fetci: castle at Smyrna (f 3*2: 1}. 

Saint Qucntin (French); £omi-E4cl; I, 14. 

Saint-Sauveui (French); abbey at S1odon(l2c4: 4) h and adjoininj. fkf. 
Sairit Simeon (medie-vaE), as-SiLwaidryah (Arabic) h Su'vevdiye (Turkish): purt- 
11*4: 2], 

Saint Superan (French), San SMpera.no (Cfllalail): chat^u, probacy neaT Lan- 

diraa, 19 milca SS-E of Bordeaux. (Dfdl : 1 i- 
Saint Vincent, Cape: Cabc de Sao Vicente (Portuguese^ rvantsat at-OhiuIb 

(Arabic): SW tip of Fortii£al-C2e3: 13. 
Sakala or S*«alia (pnedjerai): district of F-stcnia- 1 Ju : 19- 
SakaTlvelo: region -see Geofgla. 
S^kiz: isEand — aee Chios. 
Sala; port -see Sale. 

Salado (Spanish); stream near Tarifa (C5eH 14). 
Salamanca (Spanish), Salmantitfali ( Arabic): city-C5d5: 1, 1 1 - 15. 
Salamis (dusaicalK Kouloure (medieval Greek). Koluri (Turkish), Salami's (mod- 
em Greet): Esland-I4e3: J, 
SaJdae: port-see BugLa, 
Sale; Sala (Arabic): port-Cdfl: L, 14. 
Saleph; river-stc Calycadnua. 
Salerno (Italian): port— GSd5: 2. 

as-SalihTyah (Arabic); suburb north of Damascus (L2f2; 2 J ). 
Salmaniiqab: cily-see SaLamanca, 

Salona or La Sola (medieval), Amphisjta (classical Gfielt), Amfissa (modefii 
Greek): Lown- I3e2: 4. 
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Salonika: oity-aw TneSsaki nira. 
Salonika, Gulf of-see Tliermalc Gulf. 
Salon (Sparisli): po«-E2d4: 13. 

Salvaricria (medieval), ShslbatarTa.h (Aiabit): taSTle-D2e2: 12, 13. 

Snl^a: town see Langcnsaliia, 

Salibum {t>ennan): city -G4c 3 : I, 2, 20. 

Samaria: village-sec SebaStia- 

Samarkand: Samaiqand (Fcjaian, Arabic): city-] 7, ]8- 

SamUnd oi SBmbia ( medieval); distrkl of East Prussia -I Lbl : 19, 2*. 

Sammutab.. or Samrourab; town-tee Zamora. 

SamogLlLa {medieval), Zmndi (Pi>lj*kO, Samaifen (Lithuanian): dlsr.nct ot w*Sl- 

tm Lithuania la: 19. 
$amos> Samfi {medieval »Hli*rt), Susam (Turkrth), Samoa {modern [j^etj. 

Island -.12* J: 3- a ., , 

$an Srverlnu Rota {Italian); town, now MeicalO San Sr^srato, S miles nortli oi 

Salerno (G?di: 2>. 
Sad Superaflo: chateau-see Sainl fSnrjcran. 
Sanhicarde Barrameda (Spanish): port-C4e4: L3 ? 14. 
Sant' Anatolia: village- see Saint Anatolia. 

Sum' An&elo (medie^PiLaiokastiilEa (modern Creek): castle on Corfu-U5e] . 

Sanla Cruz de la Sirna (Spanish): viJlaie 9 milts soUlh of Tiujlllo <CS*i : 1 3). 

■SantH Fe Ot Santafe (Spanish): town 1 miles west of Granada (D2*J: I). 

Santa Maria do Alzaive: poit-scc FarO. 

SanU Mama; island- see Leucas. 

Sail (a Pau (Spanish): tiUagt-EJdS : U- 

Sanramcii: caslle-sec Saint Qmer. 

Sanlarem; Santarcin {Fortwruese), Khantaiiri (ArabLc): -city - 

C2*l: I, 1 1. 12, 13. 
5ji:Ltlafio de tlompostda; town -see Compostela. 
Sao Mamed e de ALdao (Porlufcuase); battlefield -C2d4- 1 2- 
Sao Vio*me h Cabo de-set Saint Vincent Cape. 
Saone (medLcvBll Sahyiili or Sihyaun (Arabic); cast I* -L2e5 : 11. 
Saphet: town-see Safad. 

Saragflssa; Caesafa ugusta (classical), Zarasuza (Spanish), oaraquaUb [Arabic): 

dly-D5d4: 1.1 US- 
Satagossa: tingrio rti-'DEd ; 1 1 h 1 2. 

SirailSwsi (Persian palace); twm, now abandoned, near ill* VoIejb-17. I* 

Sardica: city-sue Sofia. 

Sardinia; Said*£*ia (Italian): island -Fde^ 1 , 2. 

Saidia (classical): town, tiuw> abandoned— /4e 2: 3. 

Sajjnad? (Attfclc): vill«e 40 jnlies west of Aleppo (L3e4: 21 ). 

Saionic Gulf; Salonika K^lpos ( mode t it fiicrk)-I4* J: 4. 

Sarvanllkar; Saroiiantlkar (Armenian): forties*- L"2t3: H- 

SatJliji: porl-see Adalia. 

Satines: city-see Athens. 

Saule (medieval and Latvian)* Alt Rahden (.German); batllefleLd-l5a4: 19. 

Savona {Italian): porL-F4dt; 1,1, 

Savoy ; Sa»oie (Francb) : region of Fiance- F2cS : 1,1. 

Saxony ; Sachstn {German): legion of northern Gcrmany-Gb: ] h 1, 20. 

Sa'zava (C«th>: rLver-Gfcl : 20. 

Scalcnehe (Italiart}: villa pe IfJ miles east of PLnerolO (F3d 1 : 1). 
ScanJetioii oi EacsTideliOfl Cmedjeral): castle- L I fl : 21. 
ScamJiilore: port-see Alaya. 
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Scarpa ntor island - we Carpal hOs. 

Sdiathten (Gentian): VLliJE*, prohably in H*sse(Fb: Lj. 

SttiiliviLi {ntedicuaL): dlstrkt of sw Lithuania- [a: 19. 

Schflu-cnburg or Schamnhurg (German); district of NW Germany south of 

LoccumfFSbS; ] >. 
Schian: town -see SJany. 
Schlesien: resioTJ-see Silesia. 

Schkiwis wr rladdeby (German), Slesvifi. (IJtenisri): Iowa -FSl?L: 

Schwa ben: region— sec Swabia . 

Schwa mbere: village -sre Svamten. 

Scbwanbuns (Carman): caslla-G2h4: 20. 

Scliweiln (German): town-G2(>2: 2*1. 

Seio: isUitd-see Chios. 

Scotland - region nor|h of England-CD* : I- 

Scnlari (Italian), CbrysopoLts (classical), Uskiidar (Turkish): porl-JJdd: 3. 
SttMari (Italian), S^dr* (classical), SMtQder {Albanian ): port-H5d3: 1 
SebuS-Liu (medieval), Samaria (undent}, Sahastiyah (Arabic): villamc-Llfi: 21. 
Se'Mft or Sequin (medieval):. Syedra (classical), Asar Tcpc (Turkish): castle- 

K3«4: 21. 
Sedot Yam: port-see Cacsarca. 

Scgcbcrg (Germany monastery. h now town of Bad Seaebtrs-G] b2; '2. 

Segovia (Spanish), Shaqubiyah (Arabic}: town— Dld5: 13. 

Segre (Spanish), Scare (Fie-ncbi), Shiqar (Arabic): rjver - E I d4 : 12- 

Seaura (Spanish), Shaqurab (Arabia): river - 115*2 : 14, 

Seine (French): river EUI:I. 

Selef: rivBJ-jea Calytadnua, 

SeLeucia Trachea (classical), ScLcvgia ( Armenian), Siiifke (Turkish): port, now 

town-E4*4: l£. 
Srfonia (medipyal): dstrict oCtfintni] Latvia- Ja: 1 9. 
Senlii (French). rowri-E3cl : IS. 
Seo dc Uigcl: town -see Urgcl. 
Sep-phoris, or SephorLe: vllJage-see SaffurTyah. 
Septa: port-sec Ccuta. 
Sequin: castle-sec Sechin. 

Serbia , Srbija (Serbian); region east of Palme tia-H Id; 1. 

Serendibr island-see Ceylon, 

Serpa (Porufcuese): iown-CJe3: 13, 

Serrania of Ronds: mountain range south of Rorida (CJeJi 34)- 
5*rre$ (medjemsl) t Mitral (modern Greek): town-]4d4: ,1j4- 
StrviaiSe'rvia (modern Greek): town-ildJ: 4. 

Setefrtla (Spanish ); castle on the Guadalquivir north of Seville {C5p3 : L), 

Sctcndl (Spanish): town-CScH: If. 

5c wrac-Lc-Chatcsu (French): vlllagc-E^d I : 15. 

SeviILt; Hiapalis I clinical), Seville (Spanish), Ishbjliyah (Arabic): ciry-C5e3: I, 

u-is 

SfBX i Salaqus ( Arabic): town-G 1 f 1 : 1,2. 
Shadhunah: town-aee Medina Sidonia. 
Shalbatanahr castle-see Salvattfrra. 
Shalun; river-see JaLon. 
ash-Sha'm; city-ste Damascus. 
ash-Sha'm; rejion-s« Syria. 
Shant Yaqub: town see Cootpostela. 
Shanlanuriyal al-Gharb: po*t see Fufo, 
Shanlann: ci<y-Sfia SatitarsjJl. 
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Shaqlf AmiLn: tSStlt-sce BeLFort., 

Shaqif Tirun: foHreas-see Tyrw, 

Shaqubiy-ah: (Awn— sec SceovLji , 

Slunaur?h: *iVBf-sce Se^ura. 

&hjit]sh: town- see J*t*z At la Fionte-ra- 

Shatibah: rown-44e Jatrva. 

Sharubar: ri>et -sec Ssdo. 

Kh-SHiJUhalt: fortress- see Kiafc de Montreal. 

Sliecbcm: town— sea Nahlus. 

Shilb: town -see Silves. 

Shintarah: [own-see 1 

Shiqar: river-w$ 3*8™ ■ 

Shkoder; pnti-iee Scutari. 

Shqipni, jjj 1 ShqLprL: report see Albania. 

ShuStli flsqai (Arabic): tfillasG, Formerly fort! cf Baqa& and ji5K-S)Luphr-L2e5: 
2L 

Sliulau:: ranis -st;e Nevada, Sluttd. 

Sluuqr: riwi-we Jiicar. 

SibLu; town-iss Hcrmanns-tadl. 

Sickly; Sioilia {Italian), SiqUHyah (Arabic), TJinacria (medial): island -Ce; E , i h 
17, IS. 

Sicjran; town -sec Vasilicara. 

SiderokastrOr. (medieval), lleracka ( epical), Sldforokastron (moder* Grcck>: 
eastk-1342: 4. 

Sideroiastron or Castel de Fe; (medieval), Sidhliokastion (modern Greels); 

OStJe, now town -I 2^3: 4. 
SWoniSaidT (Arabic), Sa^tta (medical): dort-Llf2: It, 31. 
SicbcnbLiiEifn; reaLort-se-e Transylvania. 
Slcna (Italian): r0urti-Cld2: L, 2. 
Sigouii;. SifiOUri (modem GieelO" ■^a4Lle-'K4c5: 1 Q. 
Slhyaun; casrle- see Saonc. 

SLjiJjfiasa- SLjilmisati (Arabic)^ dry, now abandoned - V> I f4: 1- 
Sikior: town-se* Vaallicata. . 

Silesia i ScllLeaieti (German), Slpst (P&lish), Sleuko (Czech*: region nOr|h of 

Mora™ Hh: 1. 
Sil«ia h Li>*et- Nicdcischltsien (German): NW SilH»-Hh: 30. 
Siksia, Uppers OberscMeskn (German): SE Silesin -Hh: 20. 
Siiifke : pi>*i-scc Seleucia. 

Silnim, Mount ( cGassi.cn L), Ziyaiet DaaJiL (Turti ¥ h>: south, of AritiOch (L^c4: 21). 

Sihes<Partu.jpiesfi) 1 SliUb (Arabic): town Clc3: I, 13, 14. 

Siini: Island-sea Sym*. 

SJnai i Sina ' ( A*?hJe): peninsula -K fs : 16,13. 

Sinai, Mount, a* Mount Ho^b; J jhal Musa (Arabic: mountain of Moses)- K4g,2: 

Sintnt rw Cintra (Portuauese), Shintarah (Aiabic): towti-CLc2; I, 11. 

Sinus Issicua-see AtevaildreLta, Gull" of. 

Sionor Eion. Mount: hill south of Jerusalem (Llf4: 21). 

JLqLUwah; island -sac SicUy. 

Sirl sfndijS: battLefield-Kfc Oejnomcn. 

Sis ( A imertia n, medieval). Ho^an (Turkish): r ow n L I e3 : 1 6 , 2 1 . 

Store* ; Skoita (.medieval Greek), Gortys (classical Greels); distTiet of centraS 

Morca-13e3; 4. 
Slatiy (Czech), Schkn (G*iman>; Lown-OSb5: 20. 
Sljskj or Slczako: x^gion-sec SilesLa. 
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B]avfca (medieval); itiaiyn cast of the lilbe-Gb: 20. 
Slavsktyya: town-see KKUZbuti. 
SMsvlg: town-see Schaewig. 

Slovakia Slotftnsko (Slovakian); rnnion war of Moravia -HTc: 2, 20. 
Smith, Mounc-se* Stephanos, Mtmn|. 

SmithfieLd, or Siuoothflcld: Mziktt quartet l.rtndijjt (D5h4: I)- 
Smyrna ( classical, medieval), tamii {Turkish): tily, [>orr-J3*2: 2> 3> 16, IS. 
Sofia y Sardica (clsaslcaL), Sofiya ( Bulgarian! : cilv-T4d3-; 3- 
Solun-: city-see Theasalonlca. 

Sorbin (medi^nl); district of north central Germany -G3b4 ; 20. 
SrtDie {PoTlLskiesc): lown-C2d5; 12. 

SozflMLi (medieval), ApolloniB (classical), Sozopol (BulgtriBTi); town- J 3d3 : 2. 
3, 16. 

Spain; Hisuanla (classical^ Espana (Spanish): reeion south of the Pyrenees 
(CDEdc: I). 

Sparta or Laccdaemon (l-atin), Sparte Or LafcedaimoT] (classical Greeks SparJi 

(modern Greek): town— I3e3: 4. 
Speroni (medieval): fief on cruast N£ of G]a r ertr.sa (I2e3: 4). 
Speyer {German), Spire (French): tnwn-Fdck 1 , 2. 
Srbifl: refciOn-sce Serbia. 
$[j Lanka: Island -see Ceylon, 
Staab: town— see Stod, 
Stalin: city— set Varria. 
Stampalia: island-sec Astypalaca. 
Stanchio., or Sta-nkoi: island -see Cos. 
Stfltkenbenj: tHtle- act tfonl fort, 

Rlavfo^uiii; SiavnsvQilnj (modern Greek): mountain- K4f I : 10, 

Stazousa- Stazousa (modern Greets village, 

Stchark; villaee-scc Tantieiiber g,. 

Srcierrnark: region-sec Styria. 

Stephanos, Mount, or Mount Sm Ith - J4ed : 

Sternben (German); town-G2b2: 20. 

Sdnifalia: rLUaue-see Sty mphalia. 

StiiiSi E^Lir (medieval), St iris (modern Greek): caatle-l3e2: 4. 
Stod (C*fieh). Slaub (German); town-G4d r 20. 
SUaHs: S*e BospCuUSi DardaneUea. 

Strassbujg (German^ StiasboUrs (French): city-F3c2: 1 h I. 
Strihio (CmcJj), Mies (German): (cwn-GJeL: 20. 
Sfurmaila (medieval): dij|tj±| fi^r(H of Hambin (Clb2: I) 
Styrnphalia (classics 11, Stimfalia, (modern Greet}: village 1 ml)e sw of Zwaca 
(I3e3: 4). 

Sty ria: SLeSermark (German ) ; iegion of southern Austria-HIc: 2, 20. 
Subaibah (Arabic), L'Aasebebc (medieval): fortress- LI f2; 21. 
Suthern (German): parish, probabLy Sudhcim, 6S miles WSW of GosLar (Glt>4: 
20), 

Sudan - uS-Su^n (Arabic): region south of fijypt-Kh: I6 h \ T t 13, 
Sudjvia (m*<Jie¥^l): diitri.tr of NE PoEand-Ib: 19. 

Sultaniyeh; KjaiiguTlan (Mongol), Su]|«nEV«h (Persian): lown-N4e4: 16, f\ IS- 

Sumatra: island of East Indies— not in aie^ injpiied. 

Sumbeki: iRiand— sac Syne. 

Sur: poit-ssc Tyie. 

SiiriYjh: rtaiion-sefc Syria. 

Sik (Anbic); lesnon at western Morocco -Cf: I . 

Susai HadruntetUiil {classical), Stlsah {Arabic) : port, cily-Gl e5: 1,2, 
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Susnirr isliijuJ - see Samoa. 

as-Suvraidlyari, or Suve^dlye: port -see Saint Simeon- 
SutJmI (Russian): city in northern Russia -1 7, I*. 

Svanibcifi (Caechjj Scri*amber£ (Gr-rman): village 17 rniks e.ne. of lucnov 
(G3rl; 20). 

Swabia; Schubert (German); [^idu rd sw Germany -Old: 1, 20. 
Sweden (Swedish}: resionwest of the Baliit Sea-GHa; 17, I A, 19. 

Sycu*: cjuartcr-see rJalata. 
Syedra: castle-see Sedl)n, 

Sytamitioii {metli^Jl Gre*k): town, rvw 3ta ndorjed - I4e2 - 

Symc; Symt (classical Greet), Sinnl (medieval Italian}, Sitmbckl (Turkish). Smii 
(modern Creek): Island -J3e4- 3. 

Syria (clusStf alX ash-5ha n m or Su rlya]L ( Arabic ) ; region -Lef: 1-6. 

Syrian fJjlesj U Pontile (mcdievaL), Tourn (Armenia), Bckn Bojthan (Turk- 
ish): pn.!»oYei the Amanus- ranjf¥-Me4: 21. 

Szegcdin (Hungarian): city, now 5-^e*ed-Ilc4: 2. 30- 

Tabartyah: town— ace Tiberias. 

tabia ot Tavia (medieval). f>**ij (modern Greek): town-l3e3: 4- 
Tablrjh' lown-scc Tavira. 

Tat-LaiJa (Spanish): suburb ssw of Seville (CM: l>. 
TaW (Czech): town. Potmerljr HradKtB-CScI : 20. 

TabLW, Mounts J aba! Tabur or Jabal at/Jur (Aiahlc), TavOr (Tyacli): south of 

Tib^issCLlf* 21). 
Tabriz; Tabriz (Tertian): clty-N2e2: 16, 17, Ifi. 
Tacapae: port -see Gabes. 

Tsclmv (Czech). Tachau (German'): Lc-wn-C3cL: 20. 
Tadrnor, or Taimur: town-Bee Palmyra. 

Tagns (classical). Tajo (Spanish). Tejo (Portuguese), Taju.li (Arabic): TL i,ei-Cle2: 
l » 11_1S - 

Ta.Lave.Ta d* La Rcina (Spanish), TalahTrah (Arabic): luwii-DLel : 1 L n 11, 13- 
Talay (French); villus? neor Tjczioujc, 14 mites tSK of Clermont (E4cS; I). 
at-TaLL as-Safiyatu cuSLle-se* Blanche Garde. 

Tall Hamdun (Arabic), Tllhamdoun (AirtL&rtparj), Toprakkale (Turkish): carfle, 

now vUlaae IB rnilescait oF Adana (LI =3-: 21). 
Tallinn: ci(y-se* Rcval. 
Timlin: port— sec Mclilla. 

Tnrja(rJi*dieval), Tanais (dasskal), Azov (Russian): porl-LScJ: 16. I 7. 18- 
TBrta'isr river-ace Don, 
Tanas: town-Ee* TenflS. 

Tangier ■ Tin£i& (cliissicul), Tanjah (Arabic)- port— CieS: E, 15. 

Tarnir nb*ns (Ge r* ait). Stc-bark (Polish)- vl llagc- 1 1 b2 ; 19. 

Taprobane; island ■ sec Ceylon. 

Jarabulus; city-see Tripoli. 

Tjranto (Italian): pr >rt. £i1y-H3d5; 2. 

Tarazofllde AJT3£on (Spanish). Tarasunah (Arabic): town -1)4(1*: 12. 
Tarlfa (Sp-aitLSli), Tarif (Arabic'); por(-C5^: 14. 
Tarjiluh: (own-sec Trujillo. 

Tarrafioiia (Spanish). Tamkiinah (Arabic): town-Ei2d4: L3, 13. 
TarsmsCdassicaL, Turkisti), OaiSC-us (Armenian): (own— KSe4; 21. 
T&rtu. city— see Dorpat. 
Tartiis: poit-see. TurtOSa. 

Tashkent; Bintjuh ot Tashkand (Arabic): city -17. IS. 
Taiwan; town -see Tcluan. 
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TaudEuili: town-se* Tuy. 

Timrustdasiiiiil^ Toro* Daghlai-* (Tu/kish): mountain ranp:-KLc: It, 21, 
Taits: town— mc E>omazlicc 
Tfivia; town-see T-abia. 

TflvirB (Portusnwse), Tabirah (Ar-abEc): towrj-C3eJ: 13. 

TaT-oi-spe Tabor, Muunt. 

Tbilisi: t.ty-Me TLflis, 

Teba (Spanish): town-Dle4; 14, 

Tee^nlon: villaEe-sre Tieani. 

Tejo; river-see Tains. 

Tetke (Turkish}: r*6ion of sw Anatolia^ etiuivaltnc toclassic-aJ Pamphylia-JKel 
X US. 21- 

TcLos; Ptscojjj {medieval Italian), llijfcl (Turk lab), TGos (modem Creek): island - 
13*4: 3 

Tendilta (Spanish): town-D3d5: 15. 

Tenedos: Tenedo (medieval Italian), Boijaada (Turkish): idaiiJ-JlcL : 3, 
Tenes- Tanas (Arabic): town-E2e4; ] . 

Tenos; Tenos (classical Greek)), Tine (medieval Italian), ist*n<Jil f rutUSh), Tmos 

( modern Greek)- isLsaid —J Ie3- J, 
Teplior MEstu Tepti (C^ti), T*[>1 (German): Lawr^cV^: 20. 
Ternovum: towri-$*e Tlrnuvy. 
Te«a.C]rtfl (Italian)' lo *rt-G4.:Jfl : 2. 
Ttrif yuHfe It Jftutdain: fief-see Montreal- 
Tei-uel (Spanish): t<J«n- ■ D4dj: 13. 
TetiiaTtjTat^an (A*ahic): t^-CSef: 1. 
Teuere: Mvef -see Tiber. 
ThaharEa, or Tevarya: town-see Tiberias. 
Tnaumacia: town-secDomoleos- 
Thaya: river-see Dygt 

Theben Theirsi (classical Creek), Estives (medieval Thi'vai (modern Greek): 

clty-l4c2: 2,4. 
Theodosia; port-see Kaffa. 

Thermaic Gulf, or Gulf of Salonika Thermaikis KdJpOs (modern Greek)- 13d 5; 
4. 

Thermopylae (classical), Pylae (mediemsl), Thermopflai (modern Greek): pass 
I3e2: 4. 

ThesaaJoniea (medieval), Therm a (classical), SoLun (Min^dOn la rt) h &a lonlka (Italic 

an) t ThessalOrtLkl (idudem Greek): city* port-IJdS: 2, 4. 
Thessaly; Thessalia (classical), Vlachia (rtusdjeval). TncKsaluj (modern Greek): 

region of northern Grcccc-Ic: 1,4. 
ThEvaJ, -or Thrvai; city -aw Thebes. 
Tholsy-la-Bcrdicrc (French); villase - E5 c? ; 15. 
Tholowa or Tclowa (medieval): district of east em Lalvia -J a: 1°. 
Thomokastrou ► Thomokastron (mod ern Greek ) : OSl Le- 1 ] e ] ; 4. 
Thom (German), Toruri (Polish): tity H4bi: 2, IS, 20. 

Thrace Thrirciii (Latin), Th-rak* (rfyttiea] Cieefc), Thraki (modern Greek),. 

Trakya {Turkish): report south of Bul&arla-Jd: % 3, 16. 
TlluJingJa; Thb'ringcn (German): region ai central Germ any- Gb: 1,2,20- 
Thymlana (Greek): vitlage-J2c2r 3. 
Tiber; Tevere (Italian); river-G3d4: 1,2, 

Tiberias; Thabaria ( medieval), TabaxTyah (Arabic). Te^rya {Israeli): town- 
Lit*: 21. 

Tiberias, Lake, or Sea oF Galilee; Buhairat Tabarlyah {Arabic), Yam Klnnerct 
(lEraeli)-LH3: 21. 
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Tlefenau (Gentian), Deprnow {medieval); villaBe.-H4b2: 19. 

TJflis;Tif]iB(Fcniaii>, Tbilisi (G*onian): city-MSd4: 16, 17, Li. 

Tigani; Tcpanren (dassica] GieeJiK Titfini {moiarn Greek): vi[lage-l3e4: 4. 

Tigris (classical), Diilah (Arabic), Dyle (Tutttsh): rivci-N^fS: 16. 

Tilbury: towti h now pail 0* Thun&eJt* 20 miles cast of London (D5b4: 1)- 

TUhiimdoun: C3SJ L* -see Tall Ham Jim- 

THircisam city-see Tie jn sen. 

TilOi: islsnd-setTctos. 

TIj^gLs: port— sm Tender. 

Tmoi, or Tine: island -see Tsnos. 

Tlntern: abbey -I>3bJ: 1. 

TLrnovo; TKrjiovTirn (L^tin):. True vc- (Bulgarian); town-Jld2: 2„ 3, 16- 

TiiSCheitfeutlt (Gerniaii): towit-G3cl; 20. 

Wat (Spanish): village- D2e3; 14. 

TLe jnjfin;TLu'jH5fln{ Arabic); city -D4fl: I, 1 1 — ] 5- 

Toledo (Spanish), Toletiioi {cla«iical) h Tula^uUh {Arabic): city-Dlel: 1, II- 
15 

Tolowa: district -see Tholowa. 
Tomar (Poitueucae); [own.-G2el :_l ?. 
Tc-prakkale: caEtle-sev Tall hkrcdun, 
Torino r city— set Turin. 
Toto {Spanish): Lowrt C5d4: IS, 
Toion (medrtvfll): fortress- L I J2: 21- 
Toros Dajhlai*: mnje-see Taurus. 
Tone de H Passed (iLaJiart): Tr>wn-G4d3: 2. 
Tones No vli$ (Portugese): lown-C2e|: 1 3. 

Tortusa^ AriUradus (classical: opposite Aiadus), Antartua or Ta.r[US (Arabic); 
pOtt-Llfl: 21. 

Toftosa (Spanish), Dertosa (classical), Turtushah (Arabic): town-Eld^ I, J2 h 
13. 

Tormi; c-lty-aw Thorn, 

Toscana: rejnem-sec TiiKany. 

TouLon {French); port H city- Fid 2 ; 1,15. 

TouLouse (Fienth): city- iilil: 1, 1 1-15. 

TouLouse: county-lid: ] 2- [4. 

Tourn; pass- see Syria* Gales. 

T^mrnpm r n4ndi) h Uoorrrijk (Flemish): |cnvti-E4b5: 1. 
To i*rs (Ftflriih Y. dty-F 1*3: 1, 1]-15. 
TOKeuriTuzar (Arabic): town-Faf2: 1,2. 
Tfabjon: city-see Trcbizord. 
Trakya: repon-see Thrace. 
Trani (Italian): port-H2d4: 2. 

Transiena (Spanish): district soVth of lh.e Tagus (C J e I - I) 
TransylvaniaHSiebenburgflP (German), Ffdely (Hiuicyaikan), Ardeal (Rumanian): 

rejti&n. SE Of Huneary-IJc: 2,16. 
Tr*P!irtL(J(»[Lan)- port-G*e2: 2. 
Tiastamara (Spanish): district of tiff Spain-C2d3: 15. 
Tiave {German); ri7er-Glb2; 2, 20. 

TrebiitHidi Trajwms (classical), TiaptHun? (medieval), Trabzon {Turkish); city, 

pon-L5d5J lfr, ]7, |«. 
Tfemolayor Dramelay (French): village -F I o4; 14. 
TrJana (Spaniah)r fortress L mile west of Se-vllls (C5e3: I). 
Tiki (German), Tr^es (French)- ci[y-F let : 1 , 2- 
Triklu]a ; T^in:)L{c:b^lcaLKTtTlEhab (mcdein Greek): town- 1 2e I: 4. 
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TrinacriB: isLand-see- Skily. 

Trtphylia (classical 1, Trifi'lla oe FilLa (modern Greet J; district of western MQrea- 

\2*i; 4. 
Tfipiii: village — sk flltaLbardt. 

Tripoli ;0e* fdaswcol), TaribuJut sUfihart. {A^atlcJ: city, port-C4f3: 2. 
Tripoli: Tripoli* (tlasslcal), Tarabutus a 3 b-Slia'm (Arabic): city, port-Llfl : 1$, 
1[. 

Tiipolitania: ie{yon east of Tun [sia— Grlfa;: 2. 

T^nava (Slovakia), Tyrnau (German). Nagysiombat (Hun&an;"t): k?wn-113c2: 
30. 

Trnavu: Lown srt TLmovo. 

Troeien, origin: town-aee Da mala. 

Troodos; Tioridos (modern Greet): ti30un(ajrt-K3f] ■ 10. 

Troy- Ilium. Or TrcLa (classical); site of ancient city, village of Hisarlik-.]2c] : 

Tiuyes {French): tc,ivn-E5c2: 1,15. 

Tnrjiilo (Spanish), TarjaluJl (Atiibic): town-CSd: (3. 

TrypStc: viUagc-scc Bitsihardl. 

Tsefm: (Own -see Safad. 

TsLiikia*ifi: port -sec Zattun. 

TslfporL: ¥i)[nif6 - se= SaFfurtyah. 

Tudela (SpanLilLKTuHsla (classical). TntJIan (Arabic): town-IMdSr I, 12. 13. 

Tudellen or Tud^J^n (Spanish): caatlo near Fi(ero (D4dJ: 1 3). 

Tudmur: towu-iee Palmyra. 

Tutaifulah: city-see Toledo. 

Tunis; Tiinis (Arabic): city-GM; 1, 2. 

Tunisia; Ifriqiyah (Arsblcj: refciftn.of Nurth Africa -FCcf: 1, 2. 
Turin; [ofinu {Italian): city-F3tS: 1,2. 

Turkey; Tu'rkiye (Turkish): modern n?(inn» huldiuj Anatolia and parts of 

Thrace. Armenia, and KuKh'slan. 
XurtuEhtth: town- see Tortoja., 

Tuscany; Tostiina (Italian): region of c*rtlra[ Itnly-Gd; 1 , 2. 
Tusculum (Latin): town L2 miles of Rome (03d4: 2), now abandoned for 
Fiascati. 

Tutda, or Tutilah: town-see Tudcla. 

Tuy;Tiy (Spanish ),Tatidhah (Arabic) ; town-C2dJ: I, 12. 

Tuzar: town-we Tcraeu-r. 

Tyraa; rJvei-.$6c riniesrej. 

Tyre; Tyne (classical), $Ui (Arabic); port-L I f2: Ctli, 21 ■ 
Tyrrmu: town- gee Tiiwva. 

Tyron( m e4ievul). Shaqjf TEtQb (Afubic): cave (oTtresa— L I f2; 21. 
Tzia: LsJarid screes. 

Ubeda (Spanish), Ubbadhah {Arabic*: [own-D2ej: 12, 13, 
Uckerinark (Ge rm an) : d Istrrct of N E Germa ny-G * hi: 10. 
Uclss (Spanish), Uql7sh( Arabic); town-D3d5: 13. J 3. 
Udlne (Italian): town— G4e4: 2, 20. 
Ufcshuriubalt: lesion-ace A^anra. 
Urn in Ghazalah : tOwn-s« llflgacela. 

Unjanniaor Ugaunk {medieval): district of se Estonia -Ja: 19. 
al-'Uqah: battlefield -«* Las Navaa de Tolosa- 
{Jqlkh: town— sac Ijcles, 
al-Urduniyah ; nation— sat Jordan. 
aJ-U/dtmn: rivcr-aM Jordan. 
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Urh- city-see Edcssa. 

Urgfil, or Seo Uipc! (Spanish): town-E2d3; 12. 
U*iyu3ab; to-wu— see Orihu-flla. 
UifitiudtiunsiJi: town- sea Arc-hidon*- 
UrtwbiuimcdievaLKUitul)ieO T rench>; cbateau-DM2- 15- 

tlshfrLLiiab.: city- -see Lisbon, 

g s b: town 3 miles west of TLntern (D3h4: I ). 

^BktSdJiT: port -s*a Scutari. 

Ustl nsa Labcm (Czech). Ausslj (German): town- 051)5 ; 20. 
Ustrapalia; Ldand-BK AstypaLaca. 
UtrtCht (Dutch): clty-FIbi: 1,2- 

UxkiiU or Y?ikvll (medieval), ifcSkile (Lettish): villaiS - 1 5a4 ; 19. 
U?nnt£>piii: 10-wti-sw Parti fllLl Ion. 

VaUta; Vah&a (Armenia:!}, Fcke (Turkish): fortress, now tow* -L!e3: 21. 

Val d'Ema QLaLlan); ^lley $ miles ssw of FLorenc* (G2d2: I), 

VaLactiial raelon-5w WilLachia. _ 

Vauania (fncdienl), fluHinyf* (m^.sval Arabic), Bafliy« (niod*tii Arabic). 

port 21- „ , ... „ 

Valeria (Spanish), Balanaiyah (A rabic) : tjry , port - D Jd : M 1 IS. 

Val^tia: fcinudom-Oc: II, 13. 

Vylendadt AlcantaiB (Sjutiiih): toiyti-CScI: 13- 

VaLcjidcnnes (French): town I 9 rail** SS-E of Tfluinai (G«W: 1 )• 
ValLLns Valines (Fr* nth): Tilla&a 1 0 miles east o F Lip { E 2n5 ; i ). 
Valois (Fjcncb.'): -district NJi of Paris-E4cl : L5. 
Valona: port-jfic AvLona. 

Vandenbere (Gcimah): caaLL*. probably in Bran4sribiira(Gb: 2.0). 
VarmLii: district -s«e Ermlarid. 

Varrta (medieval ): city, port, recently called S talLfl - J3 d2 ; 2 , 3 , 1 6 . 

VatrjsLia or VaJcwhLa; Varosfla (modern Greek): suburb fi-E of FamapistD --Mei . 

viiliicflta or Basilica!* (medieval C«ek). Skyflii (classic Sitkin (modem 

Greek): town-l3e3: L 
Vcchta (German); t0wn-F4b3: l h 2- 
Vegai La Vtga (Spanish): plain -De: ! 3, 14, L5. 

Vr.L« Blanco (Spanish): town J miLes NtfW irf Velet Rul?Lo (D3*J: L4). 

VHlK2-Malaan (Spanish); town DLe4: ]4,lS. 

VcIh Robio ( Spanish J : to** - 03c J : ] 4. 

YaJippstLi WtLgostc (medieval Greek): ^stlc— 13e3- 4. 

Ve]]ctiL(E^1ia.n): town r r 3d4: 2. 

VtntfiH (ulassicalh Vencto (Italian): region r>i N f: Italy -Ot 1 , i. 

V&nic* i Vcnezia (Italian): city, (K?rt-G3c5 : 1 , 2- 

Vera (Spanish): tO*n-D4e3: L3, 14, J 5. 

Verona (Italian): tity-G2c5: 2- 

Vctfcfatiitsa (medieval fJjcfit): castle- 1J* 2: 4. 

Via EgnatL* (medieval): irad across Balkans from DuiaiJO to Constat mo plt- 

Vieemilite' (Czech): ^illafic near tasls^ (H I cl : 20). 

Vicensu. (Italian); t^wu-ClcS ; 2. 

VLch (Spanish): te>wii-E3d4: 15. 

VUJin (&u]gaiian): town-l3d2: 2. 

Vienna; Wien (German): city- H2c2: 2, IT, ] 6, 20. 

VitiMW (French). lovn-IiSi:*: 1 5- 

Vieniiois(r-Vnch): district of AE Franc* now called Dan prune -I: Fed; I, ] J- 
Viliamfi- towri-Br= I j *SIJji. 
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Villi Real; town -see Cludad Real. 

Vill»r*l {French): village near Sc. Aridre-de-MaJencoules, 45 mites wfit of Sabraji 
(F.Sdl: 14). 

VU]cfMHch4-5tu>Mea-{Fiencfi), Vi]laFranca<Ita]ianf; port-F3d2: I. 
VUJehardouJn (French): Lpstl* n*si- Troves (E5c2; 1 ). 
Villena {Spanish), BaELanah (Arabic): (*Jwrt-U5e2: I J. 

VillenuuTe {French): town, pcrobahly V:lle(i e me Jes-A ^ianO" ► L miL* f)ff of 
AvianflH(E5il2: ] ). 

Vllleneuve (French), Ranifia (medie-val): village on slope of Mt. Pa^disl (14e<l: 

a>. 

Villiers-le-Bel {French): town [fj m iLes NNE q( Paris {E3c?; I). 
Vinalapo {Spanish): river-DSel: 14, 
VU-u: district -see Wierland. 

Vtsbyor Wisby (Swedish)- prjit-H4a3: 11, 1*", 19- 
VislinsJfy 7-jbV: liiiOtHJ-see Frcsthea Haft". 

VUtuUiWista (Fol-fih), WeithseJ (German): riYcr-K4bl : 2. 19, 20. 
Vltcrbrj (Elalmn): Lown-G3d3: 2. 
Vi'tkov {Czech): hill just *ast of Frame (G5Ef5r 20). 
Vltry-cn-Artols (Fiencti): village 2tf miles SW of Toumai {E4bi ; I ). 
Viltoiioaa: town— sec &Lr£u. 

Vivar or Blvar or Viver (SiunLsh): town- DSel : II. 
Yloand*ren: rction-aee FLsndcTi. 
Ylnthia: rcsion-see TEicasaly, wsJJaebia. 

Yksiri or La GLisiere (medieval): castle,, possibly at ntcdern Besfire h 6 miLes ™ 

of Ulciu (ISeJr 4). 
Vlo^e r or VEort^ porl — sec A7lona. 
Vltava (Cm*), tfuldau {German): rivci-G5b5: 20. 
Voiotfa: district- see Boeutia. 
VoEga (Russian), Itj| (Tatar): river-N3c4: 1 6. 

VoLm, GulF of; Pagasclikos Kotf>Os (classical and medieval Greet), Faeasitilcoa 

KoEpoa (modern Greek) 13*1: 4. 
VoLterra (Italian): lown-Gld2: 1. 

Vomlsa {medieval Greek), Vonitsa (modern Greek}: town-l] e2: 4. 

Voatttsa {medieval), A*fjluni (classical), Ai'ylon ( modern Greek): town-I3e3: 4. 

Vyiehrad (Czech): casclejust SQuLhof Prusue (G5b5: 20) L 

Wjbdhah: l«wp weHiKte. 

al-Wadj al-Abyad: t°*n see Guadalaviar. 

al-WJdi al-KabTr: tivec-s** Guadalquivir. 

Wad! Anah: river-ac? Guadiana. 

wi^T Ash: t^wn-s« Cuadix. 

WadT-kEjEiJ^ah: t^wn-src Guadalajara. 

Wa~dT Mus£: (own ■ see Li Yaux Mojra-i. 

Wagria (medieval): disthd north of Lijbeck-Gb; 20. 

Wahraji: port-see Ors\n, 

Wales; Cymru (WeLsh): region west of Eji.LjartJ-Dh : l, 

Walkntfiia: Vlacbia (medieval), Valochia {Rumanian): region north of Bulgaria - 
Ud: 2 h !6. 

Warchjn (French): suburb 2 miles cast of To urnai { Ei4b 5 : I). 
Warmja: dLatrlrt see Ermland. 
Wartenhcrg (German, Czech); castle -H I hS: JO. 
Washqah; town-sec- EJuesCa. 

Watland (medieval): disirict of northern Estonia- Ja: ] fj. 
Wavrin (French): town 14 miles west of Tournai (E4b5: I), 
WficEiseLr liver-sec Vistula. 
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Weid*n (German); tOWii-G3c-l r 2G, 

tt*rd« {German): district of northern Poland -Kl>: 20. 

WcscL (German^ towra-F2b4^ 1,2. 

Weserlts: viUngt-see Beadruilcc. 

Westminster: abbey add quarter m London (DSb4: I)- 

WtetphaLia;lVc5[falen{GcnnaT]>; i^ion of NW Ge^any-Fb: l a 2- 

lectin (Gwinart}- lQwn-G2b4: 20- 

Wied or AUui Lid (G crmm) : to wn-F3b 5 : 1,2- 

Wien: clty-sce Vienna. 

WLerlaftd (medim]), Yiru (Eatorjiaii): district of northern Estonia- 1 Ja: 19. 
WiTtcbestci; sity-E4b4: t. 

tfLjjfocig (Gflrji^n): castle r,ea* Schlffcnbum. 29 miles NNW of Frankfurt (F4b5 ; 
I J- 

Wishy: purL -sea Visby. 
WisJa; Tiver-sie Vistula. 

Wittelsbach (German): tnSi.1* lomfleg EM E of AugsbtfrB {CI c2: l) r 

Wrodiiw: city-act JjMj]au. 

alrWaira]i: town-see [J Vaux Ho/si. 

WunsLedel (German): town-G2b5: 20- 

Wiirtieiarwrj (Gennaii): rejion of sw Germany- Fc: 1,2. 

Wiinhuig (German): cLty-F5&l : 1 , 2. 

Xerca; town -see Jerez de Id Frontcra. 

Yabisah: islsnd-sce Ibiza. 
Yabna: village-ace Ifrelin. 
Yaburali: town-sec tivrtra. 
Yafa. utf Yafo; port-!** Jaffa. 
Yam ria:nclab-tce D^d Sea. 
Yam Klnnerct-see TIlMiia*, Lak*. 
aV YflTtian ; iei Loji-sm Yemen. 
Yy.p"iurp; Liland-ssc Amorsos. 
Yavne; villaee sec Ibelin. 
YcmeV. river-see ImiL. 

Yemen ;al-Yaman (A^bitf: repion of sw Arabia-17, 18. 
Yeflklng: city-see Kliajibalkq. 
Yeraki: town - see Gerald. 
Yereran: dty-scs Eiivun. 

YcroskinC4iYeio5tipou(Tiiodcin Greek): village-It Jfl : |0. 
Y*ru3halayim: tity -see Jerusalem. 
Yirttnor: village sac Cymnos. 
Yumurljlit: port-see AyaS. 
Yxtiill: villas-see TJxViiU. 

Zacypthus, or ZakLnthos: Lalarad-se* Zanle. 

i^hara (Spanish): town 14 miles nw of Honda (CSeJ: 15). 

/jllunOnedievylKTsintiauB COilnese): port - I T, I*. 

aa-Zsit5n H Nj-Hlt: rivei-sce t:inea- 

Zak*- WislaJiy: lafoon-sse Frischea llaff. 

ZaLlartiSacraLi*s or 5agr*)as (Spanish), at-Zalliqah (Aiahic): baltlefltld-tf*!: 

| ^ 

iumora {SpanisH3 h Sammuiab or Sa miliurah (Arabic): town-Co 1 ^: I, 12. 
Zante (Kalian), Zatynthua (classical), Zakimbos (modern Greek): island-l la?: 
4. 

Z^aca (clasBjcaJ), Kiini (modem G*eek): villas* - 13*3: *■ 
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ZaraeoEa; dty-scc Saragassa. 

JatecfCwdO, 5aaz (German); to*rji-G4b5 : 20, 

Zea; Li]aTid-sw Cms. 

ZeeLnnd (Dutch: stalon(L): region nt moufb. *f ft pin* -Eh: L . 

Itjituynicn; Lamia {clojiicalh Cltonix ar Cito (inedieraL), ZLtouii (med.wvaL 

Gre*tt, Lamia (mLKlerrt G^ek): t V wn-\3e2: H. 
Zeiti (GtrmarO- rown -G3b4: 2Q. 

ZemgaLLa fmsdJevaS), Zcnigalc (Lettish): district of southern Latvia- Id- 19. 

Zerlat (German): town-G3b4: 20. 

Zeiere (Portuguese); river-C2el; 12. 

ZLlis; pOif-see ArsiUi. 

ZitounL- i own - see Zc Itouti Ion, 

Zlyarct Daghi-SM SiLpim, Mount. 

Zmudz: district— sec Samo|(Ltia. 

Zndjmo(CKch>, Zna i m (G*unai0 : towii-H2(;2: 20. 

iunklun; port - see Navutino. 

aJ^Zunidq-yie Gibraltar, Strait a*. 

Zwctt J (German): town-Hlcl: 10. 
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AaclicTi, 6-3 2 t &7B 

Abasia, wn i>r mtifm il-thsn cf FarsJa 
1265-IJft.l: 536^531 j 67]; wife of, ft* 
Man* PnlatLiln^llB (ft- after L34MJ) 

'AbtjgJWs, Arab dyr**^ at ^vlllc #1- 
Hu-tamU lt*J-l«l,Z"Kb 

■Abljasidi, Arab wlipJial dyrtatty at P*elirljd 
74*-1258: J 36, 460 h 4fiJ. 469. 471. 5] 5 h 
J21, 66B, 671. (mrf ibt IllTun ar-hailllrl. 
736-BUS, *l-tja"ini 103L-L073. «n-XI?ir 
! 1 30-1 225, fll-Wuiu'slrti 1242-125B; m 
Cairo 13*1-1519. nc al-qs'ms 1451- 
14 Ji, Hl-HuiLaitislk 1497-15] 7 

l Abd-3l- l A2iz 1 (aM-ririxJ, joil of IbrffMm [; 
Hafsld ruler of Tunisia 1263- LM3: 477 

l Abd-al- l A^i 11 (ab(i-FJrj&), trf Ahmad 
[|; IHHfjHd rlller ftf TAinisip ] 394-14 34: 

< AW-*l-"A2iz, al-Maiis&T, MamluK iuJ1an flf 
Ein>t and Syria H05-J4fJ6:-4*l 

'AbfUal-Ml/miu CaW-Muhnrnmatl) JbrVAir, 
Muwa|^ld cyliph of Morocco and Ar*d*- 
lUala 1130-1163: 4 1 ML 3, 423, 466- 
468, 6*6 

'Abd-aJ-tf3rjld> Dl-Mnirakil5hr. Arabic chrnfr 
iclutd.atrcr t223\45d note 

'Abd-aJ-lYShid I] (jbT-Mnrjammprl}, ar- 
Rasliid, son nf [ins ]; Hil^ahliH) wripb (J 
Morocco L232-3242. 421,410 

n AM-A]l3Tl (sTw-Muhafflllud). iFAdil, snrl 
of Yi"ej5b; Muwilitiid, caliph. dF H^mco 
and AnrJalusiD 1224-1227:4-26 

H Abd-AU»li ibn-BuLnestinj 2irid Kir^g of Gra- 
nada L 013-1(190 Id. ]r>95>. 40 1 

'Abd-AUSL (aM-Mufammal) ibn-H«(i3m- 
m#L al-Baiy5rJ, Mimphriid etwriior of 
Barta. tufi 1214), ,L cabpir (d. L226), -136 

L Abd-AU5h Ltfl'VffSrTrt. aJ-Kazdl^ fpunJer Of 
MiuSbLt sect </T. ]flSr*),4« 

'Abd-a^ftabnipii, [bn-Munqlrtli. EgypibM 
airw (in IL&D) h 4*9 

"Abd^r'Huhrnaii I] (abET-TSslirTH), ion of 
MUis IT; Ziyinid itbcl 13-81 -1389 h mlsr 
in Algeria 1 1B&-1 3S J : 479, 4 0 1 -*8J 



ADodrlles (OhuijJues), Slavic peopte. 5S2, 
JS4> fl-mf »e blJuifi, CQiisdiallK NiUo(, 
Pjibiilar 

AbH-Eat: Ibtl-M^y, nl-KfTmr Tlbm-al- 
Wozir' 1 }, F^aJiid B,<iwfirHlT of Cpnslanline 

(in 1382^47^.4 77 
AHi-Batl ihn- L L"mar r aL-Umluni. brorhcr of 
Yifyyk: Hurpblt ruler of Moruoto 10S6-- 

1087: 465, 667 
AbH-B+tT II (aWJ-Ya(jyp"> ibr-Yahya" {son U 

[brpbliil I}. rJafErirJ ruler oJ Tunisia I31D- 

1345: 460 
AHWla'hhife <MuftTiliJiid) h iipif Idiis II 
AbTf-Snld. ion of Olieitui il-Mian or Persia 

IJLft-1335; 543- 
Awndia Day, KS, 33* 
A^rnanLa. 129,147, 161,678 
AodajutJL, l-loreiilina banfelntf fpnib/- 3 Id. 

1 13-127, 140, 141, 213. 234. 2:3ft, 

257, 367, 271, 274, 1*4, 394, ar«f iff 

indfrUihal Utitrici; prcptrliC! flf. L4fl ncrf . 

155,15S h 3J3 
AcLiajliOli, Aneielri, brurhot of WeriD 1; cirdl- 

rul-prUBt (Pronan) I3&4-1397, An^VilL 

viic*T Hi AcIimi UM-1405, caid:rial- 

biSlLOf Of f>=li» ]J^-I40ft: 156. im 

2J3 nole, 35fk, 2SS, 2Sfl.-367 
A**lajii-olt. An^lu, son <?f NitficJai; trand 

KnwchaL of yaoles, aionl ofM^Lfi L?65- 

13f|: 140, 144, 257 
AoflajHOlL, AntQriiO, son of Etaciali; btiliop 

tifCcphflL^ia ]42T-?I43P: JTO 
Acciiyunli, AnlOFK? I, bnilard ion of Nciia ] 

fiirl Maria Rjendi; Nwa of Ttntfej 1394- 

I4JS. di*k= or Athens 1403-1435; iSrV 

214, 25i, 3.56, Z5&, 363-271, 275, 277, 

309 h 674; Wilt of, Maria (Mtlissena.'. 1 , 

d. Hftcr 1435 h 
Au:4juiolh, Antortio H, m™ uf Ftanto! (aJ 

Sykaminonji d^Vt of AlhdllS 14J9?- 
1441; 270-27 3 
AgcLbJuoII, BaTtclorrtrnfia. iJaHilnkr nf NcriD 
[; wife Of Tlwod™ ] PalaaolojlH <pn. by 
1345>, 23S h 2JJ~2Sfl 
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Aeclajuoli, Doinlo, troth*; of rJerio I {d- 

1400), 239 h 243, 249-251, 252 note, 234, 

3iS, 2£8 h 370 
AflSijudli, Fliacat, darter gr ffeiio I; 

wilt of Charles I Treat I3fls-I41<r (d. 

Jtflrr 1430X 134,. LIS, 338, 252, 235, 

157-25?. 27ft, ^7| 
A-OClajWoII. FrtJlds 1. Sun nf W<rLo II nnd 

Clan Giorgio;, duke of Athena 1451- 

J4J4: 172 

A&itiJuQli, Fiuiijji IT CFraJiM), tun of An- 
tonio II; duke of Athens 1433-1456 (a. 
HtiG), 272-274 

Accbjucili, Fnjnci^ top pf Jlwwrto; lord of 
Syiosminon (d. HI 9}, 274; \nfc of, see 
MnngsreE If alpLjli (<< ■ after 1413) 

Acciajuoli, John, brother of NatLo 1; uck- 
Mtiipp ofPwras I3S0-1363: J 39, 144 

AociBjuoli, John, son of Donate-; artlihisflop 
ofTTieljw I4IB-1429; 270, 171 

Atcjiju^i, [Verio J, adopted ion of {dktant 
Miitm) Nichplus; Florentine lord of Car 
in(h I371-1S94. dhike of Athena (1388) 
1 3?*-] 394, Ar£?'Tn vicaj of Aehaea 
1 391 -1394: EE9, 133, 144, 144, 145, 
14ft lS2-15ft 111, 217 note h 214 220, 
H4, 22-7, 232-234, 237-260; 263 h 267, 
302, 303, 673, fi74; mdrtrets of, Maria 
Hanoi fd. jifftr 1394]; wife of, m Aewi 
da' SarjCfioii (d. hy J394> 

AceiaJtaaH, wsrin El, son of Frauds (ofSyka- 
mJn&IL), dults or Adieus I4JJ-7J439, 
1441-1 45 1: 268 now, 27ft-2 73; wives of, 
Jftf Mid a (MtliBttta? ). Clua Giorgio (d. 
1434) 

Awiajuolt Nerio (di Donato), sou of Do- 
iiBto; guaxdifln of Nerio II pnd Antonio El 
(in 1411). 270, 271 

AcdaJuolL Nicholas, taJIk <xT AcnMi ] 340- 
1341, fcsnd seneschal of topics 1348- 
13*5, baron of Voslitsa. and Nlvaler 
1363-1364: 125-127. 135-141, 14*. 
146, 130 h IS9, 2J3.25i.297, 672 

AcciajwoLi, Rorni(, ran of Angclo; grind 
«[KudaJ of Naples 1391-1420: 139, 257 

AdMa. difiMcr, 33, 118, 678 

Adiaeo. prlnLipiJiiy, 47, 104-166, 1 7*, 
21ft, 215, 2 Id, 250, 252, 254, 2M, 502, 
3U3, 506, 3ftS, 67 [; daemanlx to r .Sc* Ftir- 

dlnand (of Majorca), Jama II of Majcrua, 
Jjoncs nf Bavojf. flu ah ds Lusipian, Ama- 
dou Of &a<fay r Jartufi of Las Bjuji, Louis ] 
ami' II of AtiJdu , Loim 11 of Clermont, 
J-niiis gf Savoy ; prinws of, jer William CI I) 
of YiMnrdown IMS- 1 2TB, Cipries [ ui 



Anjon l27S-12A5 t ClLirlealE 12*5- J 2£9, 
FlortJit of HibiiiuK 12S9-J297, Jlnlip ut 
Savoy 130I-J3M, ITiilip I 4jf Taurtta 
130T-UI3. LuWJS Ot BuisUrtdy 13 13- 
1316. John af Gravina l322-l333 r Rob- 
ert uf Tamil Lit 1333-13*4, FhilJp II of 
Tajartco I3S4-1373, Chatlea Jll ofDiiTaa- 
za 13S3-13S6, Ladblaj of NapkE [386- 
1396, Peter <, flaKl{^ T, dt S*ln1 Siipftan 
1396-i402, CfntPriorwltZBecfljiB L404- 
14. 11. Thomas PjhIbeoI^suj! 14 32-|4r>0; 
p.dit£tij&ee of. we 3sab«l tf VilbeihardLiuJD 
l2S9-13« r Mabaut of HaJbBUiLt 1313- 
1321, Joanna 1 of NapJce 1373-1331. 
Catherine ZaccaiLa 143 2-1460; reasaits of, 
set Citlteriiie of Ynloh 1 3 35-1 34ft, Mb™ 
ZaccDiii I4D2-1404; viuc-gansral (papal) 
□f, tee P. hcucari l3&fr-£. 1395; ^icaia of h 
we- Pclcr ■ H Eorclo , " 13A6-139L, Vcrk I 
A«3Rjun]| 1391-1394. Angelo AociBjucJi 
1394-3405 

Acre, 6S7 h 6733; under Franks, to 1291: 7, 
ISO, 34flV 4*9, 5 1 6, 53 1 , M 7 . 669; fall of 
(1291): 3, 5- h 74, 2B0, 341, 342, 347, 
349, 486 h JE7 h 419, 534 h (tfl, 663, * 71; 
blBtiou of. limes of Vi<ry 

AcjMoriiitk, 137. 154 2sD. 25S r 257. 258 
nnie r 254 r £7H: 

AcranoUt fcanlc of Athens 1 ^, 144 h lS4 h 
17U ISO, 183, 2*9 and note, 2IO h 213 h 
21ft-220, 226-23 1 h 238. 14£>, 24 L, 244, 
J45 h 253, 257, 259. 261, 263-266 , 268, 
210-274, 673. 674 h 67S 

AtropoLlles. C*or|^ B^sunrlne. Idsrortm (d. 
12B2)l37 

Adalbeit (af Cini^rl:), Jidi bishop nf Ham- 

btirjfUtfflttait 1043-1072: 551.552 
Adalia, 44 rote, 3L7. 323 and noct h 331 h 

ft7fl; under l-usignnrs 1361-1 373: 14, 74 h 

1*1, 353, 357. 673 
Adam, William. French prtpa^ndisl, zilEi- 

bditiop ot SuHanryeli 1323- 1 324 (d. e. 

13i3>, 3! note, 32 ajid jwjb, i3 loCc, £4, 

74j»Ct, S42 and jkHSj 343 
Ad«n of Usk, tndBh chrarider (r- 1444), 

87 

Adanl ViJCante (Qr of rrtrhulj/7J, Angprin 
hafll£ of Aehafia. (in 1356), IBS and note 
Adaua, 4S9, 545, 67S 
Aden, 493, £14, 678 
Adejno, 678; eo«nl of, 198 
juVAdil fMuwah^ld>, x« 'ADd-ALHh 
Adolf II n( Schauenhuct, tnutir of Hobiuin 
L134-H64: 553-55S 
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Adamoi Ajitoniotto, d PB e G&iioa 1384- 

Adrtmyltiurn, 678; gulf of, SI 

AdrianopLe, 73, TS, 96, 246, 263, 172, 1SSL. 

6*0, 655, G5S, 615. 611; emir of, 262, 

266 

Adris.tirS4i r 39, 4J, 83, 302, 323, 6TB 
Aegean Sta. 19, 54, 5?, SJ, BB r 115. 283. 

2fl5, 293, 3-01, 302. 312, 61&i MBrt of, 

45| crusade to, 32. 13, tftrf m Smyrna; 

j^pniLs af. see Aicliipdaflo; pb-Jtjr m, 31, 

50-52. 59 

Atpna. 189, 194, III, 11 2, 274, 275, 177, 
615. 678; loids ipd lpdlH of H sw BomifMt 
tfflrf HbmIb sf Vftrora, Alfonso Job*. 
end Peter Fadidoju*, ALiolo I, AntnnelL^ 
qnd Aliotu [I dc CaJUpeni; Vert Hart ffUf- 
itnor at, JE6 L. Mororinri 

ALii£;lL Syhdui PicccitDTniiii r M¥ PJlli [I 

Astolla, 123, 1+7,6711 

Afghanistan, 5 29, G7B 

AfOJUO I {H^TirlqiMiS.), JOB of Henry hjlJ 
Teresa; count iU" Portugal 1120-1140, 
Vine. 1140—1 165: 106-406, 410, 413- 
415, 420, 6*8. 

AfoillO T[, ion of SanClLO l| Wjlfi of Portugal 
12-11-1223: 1 IB. 422, 42S 

AfOulO HI, V3" of Afanso II j \ini of Pcrln- 

£41 1110-1276:432, 434 

Afortio IV, son of Ulnk; king of PotubuI 

131S-1357: 43 T, 438 
Afon» V { ,L rbe African"), yarwtson of JoHn 

I: tang of PtwtugnL H 38-1451: 14fl-45fJ 
Africa, 456, 65 a mdsee North AFrica 
AehaCfiayri, £7B: batik of. 505 
Aeres d*' Sjraceril, daughter oF Sprutftno; 

■ife oF NmLo [ Acciaauoli Or 1 3 si . d. by 

1331), 231 Bote, 23-B. 74?, 250 nol* 237 
Apici nF Aulnar, Eliler nf Erari I], wife of 

Stephen fc Hflu^r tody al AicBdi* (in 

1322), 120 

Aires qF (A^oii-HJurHzzo, deu^ist of 
Ctiarhl aJld MBJK of Anjall; wlft of Jain« 
Us Bans 1 3S2-1 3S3 <d. 1383), 1 49 

AiflM of Frm«, dau^hlfir of Loul* ]X;wifu 

of Robert II of fiucgundy 1279-^305 £d. 

1317}. 109 
Adnata* 678; count of. 194 
Ahjuad (NjsridJ, «e Sktr Ahmad 
Ahmad, son of Hulagu.; iJ-lchaji of Penli 

L2&3-J2B4: S32 
Ahonnd, JaliyJrid; sultan *r Baghdad (in 

1383, d. 14105,490 
Atimad r son. Of Bliaikh; MamUlk a id tan of 

ligypL artd Syria 1411- 1*21 : 19 1 



Ahmad, son of Innl; Hamlulc aultaii nf 
ES/pl and SyiU 1461-1461; 499, 501, 
502. 675 

AUnBdH auvThiahri OUSe-fitO, Nsfri4 
cortiBaudoril WbIwb fin 14S7] H 452 

Aluntd E (ubii.li'AEihBd. of MflEd n; 
Zryfinld iuLst in Alpuki 1431-1462: 179 

Ahmad (afclT-KAbHasO Llm-ttiifbtm (so* of 
l Alt>, Maifold. of Mnroccn 13.73- 

1384, 1 357-1 W3: 479,4Etl, 183 

Ahmod. ibil-Mariiiq flbn-a.W- l Um5iall"^ 
"Xlofiii" ltnp«to[ llfll-3 2B4: 1AO 

AbtTiad II {nbu4-'AobS3> ibn-HubBnuaad 

(son of Ab^-BaJtr ll>, JMsid mfcr «T Tu- 
tibsla 1354-L357. I360-13?4: 25 r IfiO- 
483 

Ahmed ibji-Yilsuf Ibr HCJ Saif-al-Daulari, 
TlSuid :uLsj of StT4iBOib !DB3— L110; 408 
□J-Afiirtjc i.Najfrtd), m Uuhanacaajd I 

Ahmed. {TaalM), Ottonum aunmaduar On 

1522). 316, 337 
Ahmed (Paaha), Oflorann KprtMaJ (Ln H80>, 

325 

Ahmed I. ^t^at-eiWt-aFJnJirrtl of Suledmsri 
I;OtKnaanau,l1sm [W3-l6.lT: 662. 

Ai-liiii*h, ar Ast 

AitJies-Mortc iy 652, *7? 

Alrtiery h, dc Lusignan," of Hueti !1'; 
constable of Cypiui fd- e. 1316)^ H3- 
317, 343 

Abnacy of Lnsunan, b#otli*f of Guy; ruler 

ctCypcuji L194-] I97 r Idrtfc of Cyprus md. 

J*tLialfinn 1197-1205: 354^369, 6&9 
Abnon ffl. son of Aniade* HI; couTit of 

Geawa 1367-13*7: 2d2 note 
ALmon Hjfhel. cruiadar (hi I366J, L9 
Almon of Rlin^ brOUtet of Othon; co4Cicd 

Of CbsJHndrLtla ffrtWl 1316X 1 19. 120 
'Ain l^SK 67^i Uatrle of (]260>, 490, S16, 

523, 671 

ul-'Aini, chioaickr, rfe B*dj-axl-[iln 
Aj[a«* 619, ana/ tee t eflliio 
AlylTb (ALrutidk tee *s-SalJj Aryub 
AiylTbidi, Kvrdldi dj'Jiasty in CgypL O !69l 
aJld Syria 1 174- 1252- 469, 127, 6*9, 
610v (imT *m Sabdld (1169> 1H4-JI33, 
nL-Kanvjl Jriuhauimad I2LS-L23H, jf-5aU^ 
ALvulf I240-1219i^*ljo as-Ballb llrtim 
fDaiitaiiUE 3237-lJJT, 1239-1 24S1, 
HaBsflrlbritiirn ffloens 1240-1246) 
AjajflLtla, dbinlcr, 44! , 67* 
Apnqula, quartei of Coidovn,427, 67* 
Akberfi, MamLut anir (d. L4991. 5fl6-5Q8 
AtnVa, HO. Ill, 117, II*, 156. 157. US 
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jiot, 67?; lady of, set Maiearer; of Vllle- 

liardrnjin 
AVxotiri, 372, 679 

Al^rm, 679,flnrfHw Artnlc, BJaam (2) 
Abraarjiri, stft Dominic de AlanflMlja 
AturMt, 667, 67 1, 679 
Al&n#, 427 r 67* 
Alartfa, *2l r 67? 

Alarms. 421. 675; tattle CI 195). 421- 

424,469.669 
AJatic, lames, James Alaric 
AJaya, 303, 120. 341, 67*; emir of, « 

LUlfJ (Bev> 
AJbt, 134 note, 679, count (J, PhiGip- of 

Savoy 
AlbalcLn. 440, bV) 

Aftanii, 41 h 6T, 216, 303 r 3.2 3 r 6sn, 66 J, 
475, 679; libifidwTi of, 106, 107, ]24, 
I4fl : 110, 115, 471, S7Ji rafcjt of, see 
Ah^ifbifi, C. Topic, Ckljcp C«trio<a 
(^fiarHlfiTlWe) 

Albanian^ ](ido-Etin>peaji rjaopli!, ]47, 145, 
277, disrf jce Georeff CasrtL*ra (Scanner 
beg), (Thin, Bou* 5pPl*, C- Topi*; sOLdrtrB, 
44, 302, 655 r 656; in Grace, ]£l no1=, 
E61 r 165, ]£7 dole, I3E, 144. 239, 275. 
and see Dlmirri 

Albert (-tfie BeaT), rhi kc of Sjnbju il 3 fi- 
ll 43, Aseaniin majfiiavie of Brandcribiitfc 
] 144-f] TO: 55 J, 554 

Alt*rl til, L«i£her uF RudpJph TV : Kipsbll T£ 
duk«of Aiistcu ]3&5-r3.?5: 530 

AltBJ( V, erUidSfjri nF Alheir, III; HajwtmiE 
Juke «f AuiLjla ] 4fJ4-|4 J?, tins (l> of 
Harfaijv (][} af BoJwrtiij, and. (IT.) <>F Ger- 
many 1438-1439: 600, 603, 632, 622, 
632, 633, 636, 64 1 r 64 J, 646, 675; vvife 
of, i« EtliDbctn (d. t 1464) 

Albert [, son of 01 to I : Welf duta of Hi uns- 
mick L 25 2- 1 27?: J73 

Albarf de Vilaiiq*n, »ri of RnyjrioiHt (J? 
I3BJJ 23 H. 

AlbtTt nF HLTJicriLiUcrn, Lord of r3ramdcii- 
burg-ArubacFi, grind muster cif lilt Teu- 
ramu KTiigftft 1 5 11 -J 515 <d. 1568), SS4 

AlbtirL AT Stfrnfjcibucg, ElosrjHiH(ler leader 
(In 1319), 2BB, 2?? 

Albert C'ttlS Owillpc") Uf Wfcribi, ion nf 
Henry HI; Lavndsfava of Ttiuringin 1265- 
JJ14; 573 

Albert Siirbeer (of Colonic), urtiblsfiop: of 
Arfflifih 1340-1346, of PinssLa 1246- 
1253. nf Rip ] 253- 1 273/4: 57? 

Albert TOIl BUKllWdjeil (ur tnn ApeldcpiJ, 



□apbuw of Hartwigj; OBhop of LlvflJllfi 

1198-122?: 34S. £56-566, 568, 570y 

S74,$7fi, 669 
Alberti, FLojenline bankmj family, 301 
Albis=niE#n cnjHde (H0S-I229), 424. ifiS, 

66i 

AJca«r dfj Sal, 413, 42 1, 42 J, 469, 679 

Alcarei-Scjiblf, 44fl, 675,67* 

Afc»Ja.rJcGujifJBJTa,43fi,679 

Afcula de H^nai-CE, 679 h tisacy oF4]Jt)4>, 

43o,438 
AIeJA df] Rk^, 439 h 679 
AlftmadK ri^r, 4tW h 679 
Alcuiic, 415,679 

AJuAoijiji. 414, 679; otdff of K 419, 437 
AlcaudeiE, 436,47? 
Afcur*,431,679 
Ainu*?., 40J, 679 

AliuJrt, Ed^idi derk nnd sd^t (d, 434)^ 
S65 

AldCiftLL. Ttinoiaz, Flncenlirje £T\tqy (irt 

1422>, 269 
AJfiJd, 401,679 
Ahmoji F «■■£■ Jooji l'Afcrann 
Ahttl^H. 40j r 4 1 3-116, 420, 425, 4] ] , 679 
ALspptL 332 r 4 Mi, 505, Spit, 5 1 0, 5 H, 46 3, 
671, 674, 630- emirs nF, 4F», 644: 
ciroti of K 497, tfrttfrnt KaJrub 
AJexander in (Orlando dc* BanrfJnellL?. pap- 

]]59-lt81: 4IMI7 
Alexander V (Peler Philai^ea), pofjo (con- 

CUiar) 1409-HIOi SEs 310 
Alcxartde/ VI (Rndrijici Bnr|jij), pope 1492- 

LS03: 327 note. 328,329, 44* 
Alwamlw Nevski, of Siirjdal h prince or Nov- 
gorod 1238-1244, Biand tfulte of K.ic*f 
1246-1263 anl uF Yladiraii 1251-1263: 
J7J, 670 
AJemndKits, JJ2.676 h 6SO 
AkKandrcltj). GuLf^f, 331 h 660 
ALwiinrfria, 29?, 355, 505, WM. JJO, 64 £\ 
651, 663. 680; gavcinm- cif, "Ibji- 
'ArcaJn; LLitin paLnaruh oJ, Humbert IT 
at Vtenncdi (U(UUr): llelhite pairijcchx 
uf, me Nl|>f)0rj r Itilalbeux [; prLnrt Jl, 
494 h 491. 499, JW. £02, 5041. 5C^: i^ids 

on, 308 h 309 t 3l2 h 361, 6*1; Jajffc nF 
fl365)w S, 14, 1 6- IS. 74, 116, 200, 29S, 
299, 316, 3J6, 3i7, 360 h 171, 4S9 r 664, 
473b trade with, 2S2, 292. 297. 317. UJ r 
HI, 3J4 h 492,493 
Alesiu?, peasant h ■|^iJlg'' , of Cyptus (d. 
14 27fc 375 

AJsnins I Comrwnu.1, E^antkne empetor 
i 081- LI IB: 27 h 30, 19, Si k 667, 66 S 
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AUimu r 6SU, tfiftf Kf Sflidt George 

Al Funsci, klt^s of Ptntit£»l ? Atarisa 
AirurMO. aon of John I] or Culil&i knftnle 

(fl. I4*8.> h 446 
ALfonio I f the W?jrioi' h ), aon of Sajiriio E 

IttmlTec; tint of Aiajo-n and Navai-re 

I1Q4-L134, king of Culilc jin J Uoti 

ILW-L114 (1136), 40H#4, 418. 

MB, Wife Of, *ee Uiuca (d. LI 26) 
AJfonw- II, son of RayToOfld Scienguer IV; 

lung of Aragoti IL*1-1196: 415, 41*, 

4]9 

AlfonK> L V. Mil OF Jjumi [I ; king nf A IBS Ml 
1337-1136: 13M37 

Alfonso V ("'(he Magnanimous"), aon of 
Ferdinand I; king ul' Anion and 3fcuy 
M L6-]+58. tLfiB (I) Of NHn|c5 (I435> 
14JJ-]453- *fl. 100, ICS, 166, 11* note 
VJ, ion of Feniinpnd t: Ubj of 
CsHMand Leon 1072-1 19ft, 40O- 
4FJ2. 4OS-107, 410, 667; wlte (7) of, s*£ 
Zaidatf. 1099) 

Alfonso VII (Riim^ndttJ. son. of Raymond 
and Uwaca; kins nf CuHdc and L™ 
(1111) IL24-1J57, emjieroi of Spain 
1135-1 1 J7: 401, 407-414, 668 

AJftHlEO VIII, vnn of Sancho II] > king erf 
CaaClk I 158-1214: 41S, 414, 4]9, 421- 
424> 416 h 449 

Alfonso fK, sun, dF KejJliiand Hi ting of 
Leon ILSe-1330: 42l h 413, 415, 426. 
432 

AlFonao X Oh* Wise" o* "die Lcumed"), 
ion of Ferdinand. [I!; tlnp of Cailfls and 
Leon ] 252-1 2R4, of Cctmajiy (.ela.innsiii 
JO empiraj L-256-1273: 4l7 h 419. 431 h 
4JH35 

AlFnrtlQ XI, HH1 of Ferdinand IV; Kills of 
CasllLe and Leon 1312-I3J0: 43fr*l39, 
442-445,443, 672 

Alfonso de C6nl=naa. Jbastec of Sanlisso fin 
1483), 451 

Alfonso d* U C^*rJa r aon of FccdLnvnd -01 

1280), 431.435,436 
Alfonso Wrei da Guzman (""(he Crmd"), 

CasliLian gowmoc (In 1292, d. LSOfl). 
435, 436 

Alsaflb, 413, 414, 4^0,421 . 424, 43l h 432. 

434, 44R,G7O r 6S0 
Abulias, 433-438, 442, 445, 446, &72, 

tad 

Algeria, 43J h 4*0, 461, 441. 463. 485^*801 
aas» t n h 8, 4*2. 464. 466. 4*6, 471 h 479, 



«i4 Ad rfanimSdids 1014-1152, MuvhIi- 
hldi, HafaLda; f ffJia Bjpa, NuniddiB.^ 
WMlenu 4*2, 465, 47Q, 471, 47S, 477- 
479, 4J1, 476. and ter Hmvuhhids, 
ii^nlflt L2M-1JJ6, MarTiM* 

AlfiHera, l>7, fill* 

Alpflri, 45 S. 464, 466, 46B. 471. 47S, 479, 

**L,*76,6S0 
Alharnn (da Granada>, 450, 680 
Alhflmbfi, palae* at Canada, 39* r 440, 

451,452, 454 
'Ali (Naprldk Sidi L A1[ 
L AJI (ab(T-l-F.las»ni). inn or l Uthma"ti It; Hnri- 

nid juler of Horotto 1131-1151: 437, 

477 h 478, 4Bfl 
-All, rail of VCJur; Myiabd^ [ulci of Hoio™> 

and Andahifia. L 10*-! 143- 465, 466, 6*7 
"AlJ Ca'bu-T-HsmJr a£-Sa1i h son of Edria I; 

Muwahliioi callpbof Hoiopw 1742- L 24 B: 

470 

h AF, aJ- l ALIa7 H fBUinT-Ln-luw of , -Boabd1L ,h ; 

K^rikl g«neiaJ (d., 1483), 451 
"AT (*HI-l-Hasan: "Muky Hac*n' n ). B^nd- 

stjn oF EHJ 'AH: Naprld itha Craaafla 

J464-1465: 44SM*1 
-Alf ihn-]il.L5q, -]tfIl■ChBniyak , ■ MmaULt 

ni|er dJ Majuica. (In J 1 84), 4*8 . 46* 
Atinnt?, prL(¥l(icc4l3, 434 
Alicante, [l.mi,43S, 6Bfl 
AlicE of lbaLln h wift of Hugh [V or Cyprus 

|3IB-L35A(d. I3S4), W9 
Atighwri. Sff DalKc Aliuhitri 
AFiaitl. Louis (of Fmtfi), jrchblatiop of 

A[hKi[iil392-]59S: 254, zss.iuHb 
AIJustrBL,43L6a0 
Almadi 413, 460 
Almsnuoi, tea al-MansOr 
Almcimra, 630, flnJ .«c VJLiafll 
Alnwrla, 405-413. 4lS h 43-3, 436, 440. 

4J1-453, 44ft, 471 h 6*8, 476, 6SO 
Almiira, fii*; tretly of ( 1244), 43 1 , 43* 
Almosbrerx fylmogivattsl, 169 now, 170, 

l*5 h 344, 429,439, 447 
Almodiads, *m HuwahluflU 
AlmorH^ids, m Murjlil I i 
Mcmvh baxlacd aon of Fardinond I of 

Wapteitf?.. 1473>, 390, 392 
Manza r John, S« Jolin AUmiri ds CllZUtan 
Auua,4jl, 680 

AJpJiHjs idvet, ]37 h 17ft noie, *S0 
AljmwiM, M*nin h BuijiitHUar kadei (in 

H44>, *55 
ALporeh.onjes t 446,*S0 
Alva, 3-SJ t 680 
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Alpujatras, 454,680 

Aliaec, 6&0, ir-jd' i¥f TlLlcrm tcusajdcn 
f]«ii, 6l3; duke af. Fiedc/lctt (Holiert- 

ilaAifilJi.) 
AlKiLl>uij, 424.680 
AiLoluoiso, tet Eflbeaia 
Almo, Dominic. .™ Dominic ALvaco de 

Strtnisa 

ilvnn? jic l.im», CV M (Lli 3 Ti leader (c. 14 2Q. d. 

14531, 446 
Alvnr. 420. 411 . 6 -HO 

Amaden ( L Medsn.' L ) of MltlLLkitjI- Villi. Of 

JoUri [[alCypfiii L4 37-1 440 376 
AmadEO cousin of Amadco V[ of Savoy; 

toutit of Geneva. 1 3-S0-] 367: 201 note 
AmjdEfl. VI rUnii Green CuunC 1 "), second 

cfHjmn nf J^Tntfx i>r Savtiy.; Lcjurtl uL'Savuy 

1 345- L 3 113: LA, 19, 65 note. 74-78. BO, 

35, L42, 299, JOI. 357.673 
Amaifcp VII ("the Bed Cmjnt't. inn nF 

Ampdrg V[- otwjni dF 5 n ™y 133J-|3?t: 

153-L55, 251 JTid npte ? 25J 
Am*d±fl V][l, wn gF Am&dar. YL1; cgun( nF 

Savny 5391-1416, duke It J 6-1 4 34, jntL- 

pDj» (a* r*liK. V> 1439- [44*. Luriirini- 

bJiiup i>rSat>rnii I44*-L451 : 37* 
Amadeu IX, SCtf L.ji.iLi: dufce of Kjyoj; 

1465-1472: 3£4 
Amadteo of Savoy, son <A Jarrei; lord of 

Pmcrolo, claimant 1o Achaca L 344-] 402: 

152-157, 250-254, 473 
Amsdi, Fundi. Italian chmnriciar (J. L5fi6k 

544 

Amadfi, tBfli mernhanls from, 27 B 

AmaJrk "de LusttnaiV son of Hnjih [II; 
reB Eiih <?r t:> P nis i3«-]iiq: :si. iHfi, 
341-349. * 72; wire aJ', Isabel of Ar- 
menia (d. 1123} 

Amalrlc of Natoonnc, L-lcncli ad mini (in 
L3I3), 4-7 

Amnnj], see Andiew <U> Ampral 

Amuiyn. 3 25 L 6BD 

Amboiss, t-Bfl. ^rrni 1 JW Einsry 

Amdl, i*t? Ifeier iI'Amtil 

'Amir (abu-TiulfilJ ibn-'AbJ-ALCali (Juri uf 

Yusur), MuriiUd juier o j Morocco 

[34)7-1 508 43fi 

AfliiHSDS, 287. tiil 

AmjKKta, 681; cHlctlan of, 3L9, 329; casfel- 

Jany of. 300 
Ampwriniv 481, Be-renKuer. Errand 

ArtiJoiu Hbar.658, 681 
Anjtmnr, 

AnatoJia (Aik Minw) h L2, 31, 40> SL, 63, 



fi5 r 71 h Lift, IS*, 2S2, 32J h 3?7 h 338, 
353 h 4*2 j 64*, 66S, 6SL^ w??<e of, 14. 
I6 h JM, 334^ Ciwks in, 3*. 4J, J4-56. 
6£ h 64, 73, H*; Monawli in t i L4-5J6, 53J, 
527, 531, J44; TuiVs in, 50, L 13, I3t, 
14J, 16,3, (W, 2^4 nnlE, 266. 324 note, 
325. 335, 4*0, 49S, 5tH p SD5, nSS-frSS, 
6fi5 

Aricofla r 201 rtobe, 3^2, 46*. 681, and see 
Cyriac^ mecthantF of. 6J3 

Ardntu^iB (aE-Arulilut>. 3^,400,402.^08- 
4CD. 4 12-4 14. 4 16 r 420-4 22, 424, 126- 
423, 432-13S, 441-444, 447, J 50, 45J, 
440, 46 l t 445. 467-470, 477, 454. h.BI; 
mfen Of, *ee HuriDlb;, Huwahhldi, 

AnrJrBV}d«, H2, 114, 177 nam, 6SI 
Anilruw Tl, Ajpid kJlaj of Hunyaty 120^- 

IZ35! 567. i4Lt. fifi^ 
Aisdcaw, Wsliop ofCsinHi L33J-I344: US, 

L2* 

Andrew, ion of Hiimtwct II o£ Viennois (d- 
1335X 12 

Aridiew do Ajnaral, Hosyitallsr srnnrl chn^ 

ccilojCd. 1S22J.33I, 3-37 
Andj«w of lijn^cy, inn ciJ Clia.rlefi Robftjl ■ 

Vinfi Qi N jrjrics L 343-1 345: 132 riL.tt ; wife 

Of, kit Jwmii of NapLm fil. 1 382> 
Andrew of T-gngjunttju, Dominican Envoy 

Cd. 125*), 520, 521,5^3,524,670 
Andrii, 6S1: duke gf, FrHntw of 

Andronlciii II Falaco!o£us h ion of Mklurl 
Villi bj'iajirliic »-cmp*to-j 1272-1282, 
criLpcror L2n2-l33S (0. 1332), 42-50, 
6t, 107, 117, 1 12. 169, J70, L76, 17?, 
187, 2*2, 264, 28J, 239. 537, 671; -wife 
gF, jclt V^Lon Ja 4>J Mtui trerrat I'd. 1 J] 6) 

AnfJrOnbCiia 111 PalajMriOull 5, £011 of Mlcfiatil 
IXi Byzanlirw co-cmpcror 13-I6-L32B, 
=mi«r<?T 1313 1341: 43-51.5^-57.67, 
L19, 672; wiT* af. Anna or Eavny (d. 
C. L3nft> 

Ariitl-onky:? [V PRln«do;iLi. inn oF John V; 
Byzantine cr>Emp=Tor 1 355-1 ^7fr, em- 
peror 1376-13 79: 72, SO. wlfc ^f, sip? 
tj-niLJa(d. L3W> 

Andronlcus PilnroL^s As=n. wo of -Tulm 
[[I Aasn; Bjoveinw ?r H»i» 331-rW. L313 
fd. jriEr 1355). [17,672 

AndJcoSv 68 1 ; blsJio^i of, if-? Nfchmlai 

AnsljoTJia, 130, 153. 162^611 

And^jfi [h 4l2,424,427. 681 
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AnfosH, Thomiiv Genoese tanker (in 12B7), 
533 

Ar^iOirH, niew gf Si*pli«i Uroah IV 
Dudian; wift oF TTiGrjm Piefjghavkh 
Cwii. I3S4), witfl Of E«g de 1 Bunrtdtl- 
rufnni (fiDrti 1386, rt, by 1395), 303 note 

Aqgeldrti. wife of P=ld * fou <d. 1362),. 
306 

AoetLo, ireEiliHhbp of Patras 1365-1367: 
I*, 1*3 

Arttphis, Jrfrn, Byiafttlne cniSH*jr <i° 
IJ6S),74ngl* 

Angpfini, Frcndi dynasty in NajJ" ("Si- 
ckly"} 1266-J441; 169, ffJW* roc Qurlui I 
1266-1285, ChariM 31 1285-1309, Rob- 
ert 1309-1343, Joanna I 1343-1331 
(wicd Andrew of Huiwry 1343-1345, 
Iquif nf TaJBItlO 1347- L3*l), Charial 111 
13B.1-ISB6, UdJsiw 1386- 14 14 'Jf* 
Maria arid Philip of Anjsiu; bi AlbKirla. a ltd 
T.pimx, «f ChacLn I, Chnrkt II, Charfe* of 
TVintn 1313-1315, Philip I af Tartrtto 
13-15-1331, Robeil Pf TgrmtL] 133 1- 
|?3& John Of Cfflviry 133Hm 
Charla nr EHiraziO 1335-J34r}. Joaflrti E 

IMB-1368. CharkE 311 13*8-1386; tec 
afM Heatik* and MaTjfltH. ol" TanntQ, 
AsnftJ and Mutant of [A™jnu>-'l[hiiazzo J 
LoiLls and Robed of ttovuna.: In AuhHea 
1278-1396, iw Chmlu [ 1M8-IMS, 
Chdttun Iia5-I2B9 ; PhULp [ofTaianlo 
1 307-1 11 J, JT*n oTGrivlna. 1322-1333. 
Robejl of TBr*TitD 1333-1364, Philip fl 
of Taranto 1W4-1373, Joanna I J 373- 
1391, Ctmrba III 1363-1386, Lpdlslas 
1386- 1 3«i iee etso Cgnrtnr»co; in Viz 
Lotirt firtipdtc- JSf Pliilip I of Tlt- 

iiiio 13-13-1331, Roben of Taranio 
1346-1364, Philip U or Taranlo 1 3*4- 
1373; in Hitncirr, Chjrlei Rabart 
(llDli 130&-1342, Lnuis I 1 342-1 382 
(alio Poland ] 37(1-1331); wt niw An- 
drew, CJurf" (HI of Naplc^ 

Aneoule™, 354,676,681 

Anjon r oBl, ami tet Charles CD, E.cjuU Oli 
H^Tle. PtiULp 

Ankara, 326, 68J ; botUe or (]402>. 12, 87, 
160, 262, 2*4 note. 166, 308, 309, 313, 
317,490,544, 6S3, 674 

Anna H "oc JjiEdjnarV* duuebler of Janus;, 
wife of Lauls of Savoy t t4 34-1 463: 
379, 384 

Anna (Joarirtn) of Sawoy (miKnlled -Anna. 
PalieoL™jirka ,h ) r mint of AmadsLj VI; wite 
of Ardi^nkm lit I32fr-134], rE^nl (ai 



4Tnpi=iKl*iwn^J 1341-1347 1360V 

SOt 51-63.69, 74 
Ari[b H ch r 5B4. SSI 
Anpim, Pbrer. «c Potci Anwiret 
Adpct, mnrtt (d. 1066}, 552 
AntEquEi*. 411, 44S> 44S, 450. fiBJ 
AmHIiutiie fifusadrs <1«0-I4ll) t S3S, 
fill. 619, 623, *27, 631. 641, S44, 

64fi, 614: ftral (1420), 5*9, 593-598, 

fiaO, 601, 610; Bccaul (H31), 601-606, 

610, 633; 1nhd (1421), 607-610, 636; 

fourth (1427), 6 1 2-6 IB, 634; 

(1431>,62S-fi4l 
Antiaurns, iff Ujtfii'Adtia.Time 
Ami™*. d1y, ifti, 6*7, 671. 6B1; Ulln 

patrtuch of, *ee- 1. TatcoiJ <(l^lprt; 

Itlic ps<ciaidi or, at Durothciia 1 

AlltLodl, prindpaliiy, 280; p[ir»= cF, ftf* 

BflheniDiHl 1 1099-1 Hi; tituLu pfLnfflB 
□F, Jdtui dc I.uuETiiri (2), JflJlll <of 

AnHodiJa P*rvM, 293, 6S1 

AnlipopH. *« Cfcmfent Vtl (Aid ee on 137fl- 
I3fj>, BcnaJJrt XIII (Avianon 1394- 
1423), Afcuartdtof V (eondliar 1409- 
MJOD, inbtt XXHI (corcUisj ]4lD-l41S^, 
Felix V iconcJLiar 1439-144*: see Am* 
den VIII of Savor) 

ArtliVari, 68U«T<;htrisliflli nF r S41 rolt 

AiLlonlfj (dt Zucco de Cueaiifla), tashop of 
LLmassol 1460-147?: 3S3 

Anlonko dc LLujib, CmaJitt Jifltsblr (ft 
1380), 24S nnl* 

ArtOdn «r MUU, F^tlKlKXn, papal lE^itf 

Tut 1422), 89 nole 
Apfcaiidoii, J10, 

ApooBicuji, Afcwui. ByEantlnf Er*r*d duV^ 

14. 1345>, 57, SS 
Apostclna, £M Iam« IT "de Luiinpan" 
ApoltDljlll, MBh*eU BvzinlbiB hllrtianJll 

(dj 1480), IQD 
ApiilEs, 107 nutt. 123, 163 note. 375,681 
4 nil iLei j. 68^ patriajch of,&e Derthoid. (of 

Apdeuhst 

Anuinai, TttoruaE, Italifln flitolnslan. td. 

J.274. eanoniKd), 93 
AquJlaJnc, 15, JflO, 6S2; prior of, 307 
Arabit. 33 2, 503, 6(11 

Anibk lanyiapi, 7, i, 323, 344, 373, 4 IT, 

453, 453, 464, S 17, 677 
Atabt, Sernilfc pe^P^n 102: m Nortls Anica, 

460, 4*1, 463, 464, 466-i69,47S, 478, 

4fi«L. 434, 667;in Spain, 421, 423,424 
Aran™ 1 , tinEdtim, 131, 173, 223. 230. 

132, 234. 23S, 144, 24S, IflS, 359. 39fl, 
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400, 402-407. 412, 415, 424. 435,429, 
431, 432, 435, 410, 447, 449. 472, 476, 
4301, 4fll, 496, 539' ajihive* <if, 133; 
ctunwrry of, 225, court of, Z18, 235; 
Ciwn of, 1ST, 196, SOS, J 10, 21 S, 121, 
23fl, 23-3, 241, 143,407, 409,41*, 42a, 
431, 4 36, 4??, 668; hou* of, l07,fcln$i 
□F, 156, and tec Rjmiro | 1 033— 10ti"3 K 
Sauthc I 1063-1 094, Pte|cr E U94-HD+. 
Alfonso I 1104-1134, Bamlio II 1134— 

1137, Raymond Barenpjier <JV> 1137- 
1162. ALfiiTim Ji 11 52-1(3*, P*lcr ]I 
I L96-12I3. JameS I 1 11 3-1274, Pt(« 111 
1176-1285. James ITj29l-1327, Alhnao 
tV 1327-133*. Peter IV I33*-1387, 
Jdhii I 1307-1395, Mprtin 1 1395"1410, 
Ferdinand 1 14 1 2-14 1 6. Alton;*} V 14] 6- 
1458, Fcrdinuui II 1475-1516; sm jiso 
Sancho, Eksnor, Fwdlnaiid I (of Na.pl*!}: 
k«s of, 172: ihtps of. SS mire, 19ft; tm- 
wrn of, 230 

A.t&&*K rtfibr. 33, H2, 287, 418, 419, 
434, 642; bdihnpi frian, 404; cniwfcrs 
from, 404, 4 10. 41 1 , 430, 44 2. 1 , 596; 
Hoiflitslfers from, SdO, 3aS. 3!?. 329, 
336-335, mcrtmBjlffa from, 44, 169 juri*. 
171, 181, 183, 195, 19ft; priory of, *w 
Ampoila 

Arc, ™ J-mji of Are 

Arcjdift, district, 114, 117, 123, 146, 6&2 

Aiuvdin, town, 120, 133, 130, 165, 642; 
ln:ds and Jadis; of, see VSain. I, Emrd IT, 
mtf AgfMS *>f Aidnnr, Ej*ld ]IE It Hawre, 
Jljtf AbdcQdlttlS A*en, £r* r J rV,mnJCen- 
ttljJotM II 2aj«ULa 

ArcJianrelos, 310, 321, 602 

ArchWoiB, 446,682 

Aidirpdaio, 12, 3.3, 67. 143. I'M, lift, 
2*2, J74, J29, 334, 653. 603; diKlty of. 
106, IDS, 121, 139, 140. IMfdukra of, 
iff Sanudn, Nithnlas 11 dalle Careen, 
JiriHii [ Crispo 

AlCOS dt la FrOfilfirt,4l9, 433, 6B2; LDJitCi 
of. 44 1 , and iw J. Ponce d* lAun 

Arenft^ 602, dnJ j£f GonSaluu Xim.tn.ri 

Atm Cdd MttitreJ, 430, 68-2 
Areuo, 68J,™f w CrLfoji 
Arflhwn. con of Abulia; rJ-kiian of Penia. 

12*4-1291: 526, 531-536, 541, 142, 671 
A^nlid, Hfl r 120, J 34, 163, IS4,£B2 
AijtaiEi d*' Cbrjttjfi, mi of hiaunel rj7. 

12*0). 53ft 

ATBOfi. 153-155, 15 T, 239. 246-25 J. 262 
IKn», 682; bilbup gF, not James [Petri); 
BiJaoribat flef it, 107, 1 ] 8, J 34, J 31 , 17 1, 



173, 176, 179, 190, lady of, m> Mart* or 
FriahJeai; loris of, w ffiJtcj of Foueh*- 
lODes, Ciirj; pf tLnshien, P- Comaro; sacfc 
or[Ii»7J. 159, 261,307. ft74 

Aiuyiopiiliii, JcJin, riynntine hmirjiniist 
(d.c. 1474}. 100 

Atfq, Bop, MonfioL fcj*tr Un l2i», 52S, 
519 

Aijomy, 427 h 6S2 

AiltJ. 6B2, irrtibiihop nf f see AlTP (dc 
Bnjrtiquel) 

Arth*rtla. CCiLiim fcr Liucr), Un£dflm, 6, 
S4 t iai 4 2SS. 317, 343, J4B, 35J, 338, 
Si 7, 521, 538. 557, S5! ; Hn T [tflHfr5 in, 
270, 2Blj 285, 289, 290, 295; Ian as Pf, 
m HctOlimldt, Ul&l£tian&: Mimhiij in. 
39, 409, 6*4, 6-T1. 673, rtpmu of, u* 
Kclomm II, Oihlnof Cotycui 

Armonian lsngnpgif, 677 

Amotd oF Llibeclt, German sM»1 ind 
t3imnlrtar{[i. 121 Z>, 545 T»ta 

Atiuf. 6B-1; rimJgr l«xrd nrf, *hm Phlllfj of 
Ibelbi 

Alia, 122, 119, 147. 339. 307, ft73, 602; 

lord oX-ra? Chin Bona Spate 
Art* Gy[F<jJ, 302, 682 
Artale nF AUE^n. swi of SIbsco, Lord of 

WlsirtLm {In 1355>. 19? 
AHora, 6tl, mifsee PhJUp, Kofcrrt 
Anils, 434, 44 fi, 6S3 
Ascjlfln, 06S, 403 

AseelJru DomLndtan, papil em™^ {in 1245^ 

119-521,670 
Asc (Ai-tisiicfi), Syjlan tnt/ay of Mongols (in 

11K5, d. 13201, 531 no* 
Ajfin, imi inhn 111 Aien, Anditmiuus P#J H e- 

al-Aahraf (Munlufc), we lnal, SIlb' dSa 

al-Aalttaf KlialR, Snl^k-pd-Dui, vrvn of KhUt 
niH! BdlU[ MtruUlK £Ul(an <jf Egypt *nd 
Srria 1290-1 193; 3, 342, 4S7, 534, J3S, 
6T| 

*I-A*mf[ {Marn]u|0, «t Kanwh at-Ailuafi 
Ai», 45G. 4flS L 314, 313, iS7, S39-541, 

*ft 1,664 
A Sit Minn:. 6B3, and see Anatolh 
Aiil Bay, Freed concubine of TCfiHtwy ^. 

1480), 507 
Aalnafpi, Btuedrxt, itr Benedk* Asiltl£0 
AaDlO, 393. 653 

AiHrKi, family S4 Nis^JOi, 206, JWf Kf Ll- 

AssaajEnfi, 667-G69. 471 
^asfiejtj/ymififfltn, 349. 352, 394 
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Assim vf Roitiafita, 119 note* 127, 12&, 
136, 165 TKUt, 175 

AHi, 6B3, *nd see Henry 

Athens, rit/, 46. JI4. III. ISS. 15S r 171, 
fc 7-1-1 f 6, 171, 179, IS I, lflX ISS, 1M. 
2M, 2 L 1—21*, 21H-22Q. ill, 324-131, 
213-135, 217, 25S, 241-244, 246, MI, 
34?, 150, 252-2S4, US. 356-261, 263- 
174, 277. 302. 10?, 6*3; aieilLMshops of, 
«e Nicholas tie RayiLilda, A. BalklteT, L 
AlkC-KL; Artidrs of, 22S-12S, 111, Hi, 
673; ?p<ptnijL3 lit, iff Gilcsrfri nF Feralla 
1371-137*, Bernard nf Vifh (ti<uL*r, 
1324), RotYliO d* Betlajbrt (373-1383. 
A. CcftUtbii 1395-U?7.L. Vender 1397- 
l3W r E. CtHllaTiri llfr*-1400, N. VhtLiri 
LlOO-t unsLeaitru of, i« WilHnjn 

Sei Flinei (id 132 1)» Gulf win 137 1- 
|J7?, W. Pu)cd (titular, U74) r Rorrwo 
1379-13*3, Mitlhe* gf lio.nr.oiiB (in 
1334); 4a!(fc Of, see AcrDpCJLS' Qllliodo* 
mctrapoLHan of,J=E MnLMTiui 

Atliena. duch/, urrtter ftuipmdimii 
(lJ05-!3li), 46, ]<Jfi, 150, 167, 175, 
246; under Cb133pdi (1 31 1-1188), l<K r 
lilt 121, 132, 124, L43. 144. 14*., I5&, 
167. 171-245, 254. 277, 561, 303, 672. 
671: under Flonntinei (1338-1456). 141. 
I54 r 1ST, 124, 245-274, 673, 674, 6 75 ; 
bill III oi 2 *« BanHaC* of Vfltorp 1308- 

Il0?t af, we Ham L177-t 

1379, Joan nf ChitillaD h C4Jialaricn; ddlcej 
of, jar WBlinm I de la Roche 12flu-llS7. 
Guy II de 1p Reel* 1 287-1 308, WbIikj [ 
(V> of FTiEime 1"30S— I3L L. Manfred 
1312-L1L7. William II <tf Rwdvtm 
1337-1116, John IT of njpubaat. 133*- 
1345, KcedcfJck [ oF RaflduIZO 1341- 
IliS, FcedEFict II (111 of Ski]v> 1355- 
1377, MerdVof Atagfln)r- I17*-l387, 
John 111 <T Aji^od) 1 397-1 3FtB, Neido 1 
AcaajuoJL (1348) 1 394-! 394 r Antonio 1 
I4D3-1435, HeHd [I 1435-c. 1439, 
1441-1451, Antonio El c- 1439-L+1], 
Fihikb 1 1451-14S4, Fnrnrii II 145S- 
14 56; graat tank pf, set Oihon la 
RodlC 1HW-I22S. Jahri I dt |j Bacbc 
J 261-1280; lilular dllk*l of, «J? Wollflr II 
(V| of Brismie) Ull-llSt, Soliiec of 
EnEhipn I3S6-1364, W*lter [ll of Er> 
fhira 1*^4-1.3*1, U™5t of ErgfiiftPi 
13fll-by 13»; vk*ri-^[MtaJ of. & 
Bfcrfflipicr EsmiiDl 1312-13S&, AUfln» 
Fad^LgtB 1317-^. 1330. Qdu d& NokLei 



1330- 1 11 E, N. TjQcti 1331c. I33S, 
RBrmtrtd Qflmajii 1 354-1 3S4, JamEx 
FadiJfliw |35fi-l359. Gorisalvp Xiniiiua 
1353- 1 355. 1363-71563, Malthcw of 
MoncBdd U39-136), l3fiS-li«, Pe1=t 

4c Pan 1161-1362, Ra^ci dc UwU 
L3fiE-t J170, MrIUiew ofP*ral[a 1370- 
1371. Louis FadTiquE 1375-1 39 L, P- Dplr 
rfiau (1379) llBI-llftl (1386), Remand 
*: VHnnuvp (depuL/) 13S3-I3S*. Bernard 
pf CameUi. ([Lhllar 1386-13S7), File* Of 
Prl, 13^7-1188 

Athrw, Hautil r 683] morpstfltiu of, 44; 
nwmte pf, 5S r U, 9S, 16? 

Atlantic Outan, 4:00. 401, 425, 433, 434, 
46*. 467, 6&3- fstan* of, 45fi 

All*s, Ellsl*. 

9j. L Attpr r ^iidd niHiwjtl, wis ■ACTal-'A^ar 
Art". 113. 130. 144, 171-173, 176, 194, 
24D, 24S, 24fl, 264, 269 r 17ft 174, 277, 

ses 

Aito (d* Bniniqiid), ardiblahop of Arbn 

1115-1126:403 
AtiUBaQO, Slrn-Mi, SLiaon Aturn*i"> 
AnTujaorL 6 ft3, ami tet mci 
Anon. 683; aictibLil"T or h i*ss Faymnnd fde- 

PaMllac) 

AndslKil of TrtiriLdar* Fl«ic;ll icldfeT yl 

1M»), 119™** 
Aivgibucg,. 691; chmhkla of, 612 
AuglHlirH:. nuHiniJaty, srehtrisln>p <rf Cit\- 

mt}viy 6 Dl-ti6J (canopiicd>, 565 
AmfuitirriEds. older, W. Co*ems, MfLn- 

hird. NiLholaa (of Andir*) 
Aulnnj- (-de-SaiiHonse), family, LKt 

^mf I*f AHT*e^ Eraid, VLlaLn 
A(iEtri% incliy, frfil; army <U, 603, 612, 

613. 632, 63S, 633, 6*2: Jules anrl w?li- 

duktii of, -F=f IlBptbuija 1291-1749; 

j^w J^Jni 
Austri*, rtgjwi, 612, 681 
A-urrernanMuic, 683, aflJ ies Thanas 
AiiHUrne. PrusiiiTi bsriBi (Jri 1260), 573 
AUTOrgnE, 3, 64, 327, 683i H-nTitnBort 

rcOdl, 311, 31 Ft, 336; priors Pf, 306. 321. 

130 

Amer*, U7,6B3 

Amietkui, 1 1, 12, 34, 5*. 61 . 64. 74, 76, 91, 
116, 132 r 139, IS3, J7E nnlfi, 201-2O3, 
295, lM r 102, 305, 540, 6$3- papac/ at, 
IJO?-137A; 8. 14, li,m.44.48 r 4?, S8. 
103. ]34. 176, IBL, 1*4, 191, 192, J94, 
300. 2 US, 3-S4, 361; ajiUpopcut, 137fl- 
1417; Aolipopes 
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Avjls,4IB,fi*3 

Aviv fifl-3 : bouu or, 141, 448 i order of, 4 1 5 
AiIdtu, 39 r 274 (ioic. 667. 683 
A^aMttMllfii +44 h 44S h tiB3 
Ayas, 295 iiate; 299 h 344, 346. 3 58, 683 
Ayb^, TiiYkleli tuvoy of MongoLs fin 1-346), 
520-522 

Aydkfl* 59, 293, 298, 317. 6S4; rmirS of. 
M'ftJjer, Bcruaid, Mi£ BertiirJ Aj>g)lsr 

Ayiiie de flasab, Cyjwlolc aplam (in 

131*1,345 
AiutdJirachc, 428, 6&4 



Bwlbak,520 r 6B4 

BaTjylon. 9, sttst we Cairo 

Bacon, Roger, ErnJish Prancijcpii Jiumanlit 

(d. I294Jl, 1 
B*dw;c*, 401, -414, 425 h 6&4| ting <rf. «e 

al-Mula.Watka 1 068-1 0W 
Baden, 684 ^ irlflcfiavc of, t« Bcmaj-d 
Badr-ad-Din, aJ-'Alitf, Arabic ctiraiKlej Ed, 

1451). 31 i note, 3-74 no(c h 375- 
Baena, 444, 6fl4 
Bactic CtjnJiler*. 440, 6A4 
BflCZB, *W, 413, 424, 42b, 6K4; £irt«rritir 

fotfidjd, 11, 4B&, 515. 5IS, 522-, 527, J23. 

671, 6-94; «|i]*s nl,^ 'AboasUi; tutcaos 

at, Hit- JMnjfLridS 
BL-Pjlidfian tti-.5JjnJii|i, AfaLlt LihcurtL^t OT. 

3 16P), 4ss'rtciie 
Byidii, aranJaurt of HuLagULJL-lduit of Persia 

1295-1295: 535 
Baiju, Monecd BcnciaJ {In !34T) h J2G, SJ2 
d^qry^r, «e 'Abil-AllsrL 
al-Batri, Acablii tlLrOrtlulflc (JJ. !650) r 457 

note 

BalqgpEr, 44)15, 68*1 

Baldwin II uTCuiiTluDar, LJlbi *anptiraf of 
CorwIanHnoplc 1228 11?], co-empcror 
1 231 -J 3 J 7, emperor |237 (ciwnert 
I24V)-12*], limkT emperor ] ^1-1173; 
33, 34,43. IDS, 115,535.67(3 

Baldwin flf Hariwuilt, ftnieht U Kaiakoram 
[3i{r+,535 

BhIe&t^ 4D5, 4Q9, 429. 4 30, 4J2 t 468, 6*4 

6^, 572. 571,564. 6*4 

BjjiiTi or it*tk, jfjn-iiL-iaw or Hu.ijt in or 

Cyprus; EicuJar prims ai Galilee (it. 1 3 16), 

343, 345-347 

baJkaiu. is r a*, 44, icis, 124. 129, tiJU; 



Turks m, 19, 13, J3, 72, 73. *1, 56, 97, 
J45, 357, 159, 161, 210, 291, 306 r 647, 
650,651,654,656, 665 
Bfllltc, I3flrm?nn, TeutDruu Knl^i Ijl. 
E230>, 569 

Tdnllctfer, Antonio, archrxisficip fjf Allien^ 

1370-?J|87: 33-D 
BallEitcr, Bciiurd, Ca.rala.Ti fflagra.t» fji. 

1 381J. 206, 214 now, 211, 222. 231, 341 

not?, 243' wife or r fee Beatrice {J. after 

13S0) 

BaJtiiasar de Sotoh, GenMK admirnL, An5« r 
no bBiGie of Aerme* I37D-137J: 14 J. 144 

Baltic crusade, 545-5 B?; flf ] |47: 545, SS2 r 
553 

Baltic Sia. 454 t S56. 562, S6fi h 171, 379, 
5fl4, S41 H 6 B4; i^oei of. 399,551 

Baits, [ndcEujoDSHn peopk, 545-549, 55-B, 
562, 563:. 5*5, 57S, and see Es£lia r Etuta, 
LLthuuidaD^ LLVS, Fruaiiiiitll, Zcmgals 

rturibecg, &L3, 621, 624, *2Jj 684; bi*tjp 
rjf, see Fttdtiicfe (of Aufse?s): ervneden 

fHMB h 60B. 

bificll ^li'i LI lv TJlOJTWl, i« Thomgs Biji- 
cniiirua 

Bajii of St. GEorgP, &b 

BuiP-'AhbFtWSd, rttf li^a-rbi! 

Banir-11551, Anb IrirM, 46 3 

BgnP-^uljiiiTk, Arab IriE*, 4ti3- 
Bar (low Bar-lt-Durk, 6H4, at\d tee Haaty. 
Philip 

Bht HeIjitjeus, ilwe&ny uLTE-l-Faiaj, Jfi^oWl* 

patrnrch jt Aleppn l252-!2Sfi: J43 
Barat, ChsemHtil Honupl prbnra (d. t. 
1271), 331 

Bqdhary raast, tS5^ uusajde^ we Tundua, 
trinade of 1390; pJiatei, 4'JB, 4S1, 66l h 
665, 676 

Battiattro, 403, 683 

BartJO, ?airLlalfiOIie- h Vfli^Jinn bpilit u1 Ne^td- 

ponljc 1379-1381: 232 
Btrca h 467, 6&5 

BuTcrkfn*, dry, IB1, 2IB, 22l, 123, 231, 
232, 3 34, 241-343. 36?. i 03. 4f>5.419, 
6B5-: artblVfel Of h 225-, J71; bishop rf, J« 
□lEBJJKr; m*rthati1S of, 439; eJlijM of, 276 
nolr; liartlc witii, 18f>, 47 L 

BaiPdona, wmlr> 3 3B, 4(?3, 405 r 4DT, 6fifi, 
485; c^urtl* of, jw Btrsjfiejanr Baarmoml II 
tf)76-lfJ9t, JUyjriond BereoiBier III 
1096-1 l il ami EY 1151- M61: iBtf dtfto 
kinj> of Arapm; tuilOoii Of P 172, 174. 
17S, 209, 223, 1H 
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Bardi, narenLltifl Dan Via* family, 291,294, 

29*, 134 
B*t\, £S4^ pitccpi-Di of, 305 
BurtiiL. ilamluli tultan dF E^pi *nd Syria 

13S2-13B9, 1390-1399: 455-490, 454, 

Uailaan^ bishop «T GeraLa 1 342-3 347: 54- 
S?, 6*, 71,91 

Ban-bey, Mantilla: SilltUl Of Efl7P( ?Jid Syria 
1«3-H3S! 317, 372, S-74. S76. 491, 
4<K2, -1M^i9fl, 5*1, 443, 664, 6*5, 674, 
*75 

Bartenlnnd. iSSipMpIc C-f, S72, 573 
BflJterulEjn r 572..573,68J 
BflftliDlcimcw r acOJLbrsllop of Corimtli (in 
1330), 189 

BoitKriomew (Cartotfe de P-apazurri), arch" 
hishofi of PalraS 1361-C 1364: LJ5, J3.fi, 
301 

BarrttcGorneTY de V*Jerio, Catalan official tfl. 
I16H), J14 

Ba/lhdlomffw of Rome, papal emlaary fJn 

1347), 61,64 
BaHdscfc of Duhonicr, CitdL capcaLn (Ja 

1431). 612rio<e 
Bfljcl, 91, 92, 411, 612, 642. 6&S; council 

of {1431-1449], 92, 446, 613, 627-631. 

633,441-645, 674 
BjhU 3, grand dukjs of Mincovy 13B9-I42J: 

8J,8* 

Basiiria, 30, 122, J«d Kf Bromine empire 

Bdilaloatfl, «e Vasibcali 

Basidio dellp Scpla. mdUlajy archlcecl from 
VLmjimUZ I SID). 334. 335 

Bsslaji, CtiiiEpud, Flctf*ntl(ie envoy of Mori' 
gciMin 13W». 536 

BdEj (Khan), CJflaJldSOTl oFCKingpi; nilftr of 
His Gddcra Hoirfc 1243-1 256: SIS, 524- 
526, £29, 470, 6? I 

Bavaria, Hi, 6fl5: titisKlwi ftom, 6 ] S, 6 1 5, 
632: *iuloes of, 615, 431, flnrf j*f Tleni} 1 
Xll of Bafwrny, Louis IV fsidptrtirj 

Bayuaid ] fYtldlilni, "due Thurnhcbotf), 
sol vF Mutad ]; Ottoman suttnn I3(ff>- 
1402 (d. 1401), 13-25, Si note, 13, 54, 
M, fl7, 154, 157-160. 24? nou, 334 h 
25fl, 159, 263, 264 i«ne, 2*6, 247, 30*5, 
34H, 310. 317, 544, 651, 453, 659, 
674 

Bart 11 " 1 U, of MchmiH) II; Quorum. 

julun 14SI-LS-I1: 325-332, 492. 504, 

505,511,640, 47S 
iaytaia |"*l-P*niduqajcl, H art-Na^i: Kuljl- 

BrJrDTn), BahrT Mainta* £u»an Of ligypE 



and Snh 12*0-1 277: 40, 472, 47J, S31, 
67 L 

Bayrttith., 416, 617, 624, 625, 6fli 
Bjyaui, fafmiJy, 5-72, i!r*f «e Ham von Ray 

HI 

kui, 453, 676, *55: s^nor of, ^ Ya^i 

B&jpi, 4B5; ^a^niiil of h ie* Gaslon IV 
teltnte, vriFK of bacOKI of Nprelet (vriiL 

1314), wile of Hertcatid Cilcftm (7) (m. 

13!6), llSnai* 
Bcatlke, *ifa df 6*JIM[<J PejriUr (wrid. 

1562>, wife ul Be/n*f(i Batlcster (t llBl>. 

■204 

BEfiirice of CterHnmt, dauBhltT dF Lnuls I: 
wife Of PlUlJp Of T^HTitQ (m. 13 21, il. by 

ism 116 

Beatrice of TaisuitD, dJujlttot «f Ptiiili? I and 
Ttiamar wqFe cf WiHet [I fVI) of Bciciuui 
(m. 1325. d. afar 1332), J24, 1SS 

Beatrice of V-rrona, vennd ouisIq «f MaiuJ' 
la.; triacc* Enbw* 1279-1328, t^Fk *>7 
□i*ppfllp dalle Carecri (wj± t. 1302), 
(fife ^TJobndjcNiiyerf- 1301-1326: 1 84 
and nale. 

BeBJuf^rc. Henry, c*rdinpl-pri#iL 1426- 

1447: 6ll,6IS, 417,627 
B&UllCTl ^suT'DDrdqgjrt), 4tW, si€ 

Ccoifrey 

Beaumont (Je-Ra^r), 6SS; couni af, 

Lou-Is qF EvtsilK. 
Be*iLV«u. 6H5,dMrf Vm«Il1 
Btnuvmr, 155, 6"6S 
Bwcita, Inhn, if* Jolui XI Brccu? 
BtheirrHl=inH £25-627,633, 655 
Bdicira. 50Q, 655 
Bdieuii. 6S5^ gavEinor of, 434 
BeiiA^Dfi, 655 

Beijut. 3D9, 317, 3J7,flS3,6fli 
B c j*.4l3 r 4li, 4S5 

Bela. IV, son of Anicew II; Ajpt<S kinB 

Hutniaiy 1 235-] 270: 519, S26 
BeLthJtC, J*3, 404. 645 
accede, 55ft, 654. 666, 67 J, 48 J; fill of 

(ISi2l), 33 J, 661,676 
Bcflarbrr, w-e EKwim dc Benarljie 

BemrM>, imdrew. VcucUa-Ti Hori= a4 N6[^0- 

ponte 1393-1 39S-: -159,2*1 
Bembo, Fiflflcla, Vmetuui baili* a1 NceJC- 

pcrtm 1401-1402, 14D5-H08; 243^ 164, 

2*0 nalc 

Bfljibp, HjtL, c«isln of Catheciiie: Com»Tn 

td- 147}). 3BB. 391 
Btmrx,, Pfcier, ttnisk *f Cilhcrine ComHra; 
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Httbpdlallcr, caitHual-prfcsl 1533-1S4?: 
393, 394 

Boitdcttl, Nicholas, HoflpililLcj caplsdn of 

Smyrna 1359- 136 J: 19? 
Rencdict tfll (I*m« Fpuj-nier), pope 1334- 

1.342: 53-56. 124- 1 2&. 191. 192. 294. 

542 nobs 

BerwdicL X[I3 (l^Lfr Majrtrlfct da LlirLa}, 

papa aL Avignon 1344-1423: 22, AS ikjb, 

267 r 310. Sifl 
Bcnedid Ahpibejo of Ojmrj. Dominican pro 

Jester Id. L333-), 4F},49 
Bcn<idic1 dclla StnU, wUi=i Fpjm Vcpjnp 

(/I I4S0\324 

Itcnodid Fdlcu of Farii, Milojie&e entny 
143ft], 65ft 

Bwiedicibies, order. i4S, ffJitf Stu^ml 
Baicvcjitp, G8&; battle of 35, 671 

Benjamin, rfijrkuellnr in Actinaa. (in 13 7.]j\ 
El S 

Bei*rd dc Vbpwb, caplain of Navarrese (In 

lffl) t U(, 1*9, 533 h 234 
B™r. 41.671,636 

Bsrtwoi, HanilUc people, S r 3*6, 40 1, 413, 
411, 423, 424, 433. 460-4*2, 444-466, 
463, 473,477, 413, 483, 484; Bareha^r, 
465; l3*r E M, 466; KaxLLli. 4ti4; KBrnL. 466, 
476; Lflmturuh, 465; ManniTdah, 411, 
466; SaiiliijaJi, 4(10. 461, 4C2; 2jn*(jh r 
461. 462. 464. 470. 47E. 479 

Street, 636.lt.tl3 1 S»£ CrDrezalt* 

Berungaiia. nil u fill Mr tJ" All'adlo VIII: wilt 
af AiFansa IK 1197-1209 id. 1344 ) P 424 

Birtcig.ci, cur Dcrcrguci, Raymond 

Bflrenp.jcr tin EntpnL;a, C^lutin. feruler {Tram 
13QSJ. 1 70 note 

B*i*r^iMr bsbftoj Of AmpUria^ Vlfar- 

Bfirtcral or Athens 1312-1314. I73 r lJB 
Berenjjit&r Raymond IE, cou-nn of BarceUaia 

I076-1OW; 404 
Bcrtiliia. tLvtr r 60s note, 636 
Bcrto (Kt»an] h hrolhcr of Batu; mler of the 

Golden Hoi* J357--1166: 524-529,67] 
Bernard, slfljor of ClpirvRux id. H53, ea.n- 

ouized), 7, 552> 553, 56*. 6£R, o-jiJ 

firctfiflrN Glf St. Dnriard 
Jtepnprd T, dukr Spsnrry 973-10] ] : 54fJ 

Barnard Ll. ion of Bernard I; duka of Sa\- 

ony 101 1-1059: J5fl r 5SI 
Bernard, m^rnm cif Bpden 1372-1431. 

421 

Bemaj-d AyalJtEj abbot of Monte Cajsbio 
1163- 1-J8J: 33 



Bernard of Cornelia, drulsr vJc a pee ncial of 
A<l»nil336--]3S7: 24L-243 

Bein*[d gJ K^itkdi, flermun landholder (J). 
I24D) L 572 

Barnard (BeiruCl Kutifort, Catalan lead- 
er [after 13*5). 13? 

Bernard: of Vidi, lit^lai wpiain of Alhen& 
tin J 374), 210 

Bernard William, nncla nf Jirnai I *r Ara&tni 
i±t: |237), 410 

Bcmnnli (Bumar}, Ra^nnnd, see Raymond 
BerrurdL ck Narbuj 

BfiniJiJinn di Ba4LL\ tee Pi(t(lJritthk> 

nernKtadl, fi27 r 4M 

Beraun, 616. 617, cS6 

Bfirtasra, we LupOdf Bartatjrta 

BarJi(4d, bldiup nf UvnnLi n9t>-tl*B: 
i57 

EerilinM <V Aiidtxiis), uikLo of Beta |V 
of Htinfai^i patilaKli of AqulleJa I2I&- 
I2SI: S-19 

rterttand (irf ChaleaiLneufl, mrchbisrufjt vl 
Salerno 1 349-1 344 (d. rj r U74)t. Angevin 
baiJlc of AcJiaea fc. 135fr>, 132, 134 

BdHrajid dj CnEBdm, FTcnch wiTrinr (d. 

I3S0^, IS. 357 
Befrrprid Df Lc: Baux, An^vin rnitia of 

Adim l33H31tt, 1341-1344 <d. 

1347), 124-126 h 132 
Bcttrandoit of li Bcoquitic, BiiiEurtdiar on- 

voy (in 1433), iuthrji (d. ]459) ? 64 nrjle, 

93.nnte,ft4* 
Bcrlr-anwr, H^yt* rk SnfeliiB, Gascon soldiet, 

fc-prf of LhfjMfiH (in 1393), 15S h L56 h 223, 

224, 255. 153,275 
Hytrin of Gpojiar:, JlnspitHlirr (d. 1381), 

1D4 

Bruin (fjom Bal!5H t in Paleaclnjc), jw 
Aygyf jfc BfiAin 

DciVTigr (dT Trchiz-r>rwl) h cprdino.l'pTiext 
1*33-144*. caidirpHriahDp of Sahin# 
3449-1444, uf Tusftilum 1443- I4dli, of 
SjUjU. 146S— L412, PiUJlar paLriji.rli oj" 

CojulantJnopJe 1463-1472 : 94 , 336 
Bcwerln, 564, &S6 
Bwdroaoc, 634,684 
fliajidiate, 6S6, cMrd ftt John 
BIjt, 415, 431,636 

ELUiiCj. Abodri(B prince 07. 9SD), 543, 5SI 
Bira, 49CK 6S6 
Biihjnii, 45,63, Jlfr, 6*6 
Bfeerte. *B*;irilEt rji,46l 
BbLt Dea(El ipla^C, 114S-1350), 65, IPS, 
262, 43«, 4KB. 672 
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Black Pcbice, sue Edward {PlantafieneO 
Black Sua, 11, 19, 24, 47, flti, 90, 30*. 646. 
6ftft; coast of„ 76, BB P $7; poll? of, 323 

Blmquefoit, 686„ afltf *ee G(iy of Blai«1i*- 

fuiL 

Hate* of A^stri, aouJit ofTJaturn, gnaiii- 
all of dukn Krfldcilefc ] (fraa 13+8)v IPS 

Blaaco of AUgtKSpanndi general fln 1232}, 
430 

BoRbdU. at Mu^imnHd XII tfiairid] 
Boca dd Aado, 686; bail** of (1410% 1*5 
Bou»xictv Giovanni L, Italian BuHhor tel. 

1375^ US note, in hdh. 311, 357 
Bodonibo, 6fl6i marquis of, 156, and s» 

Nidiolai 1, Francis l,*tal Junes I G^w^i 

UHingolflato of, I OS. L 21 
BaJruui. 3 10-3 1 J, 31 7, 327, lift. 674, 

676. 686 

Bisratia, 107 H 1U, 130, 135, I4S, 1 5 It. 

171-173, l«> IIS, 234, 264, 269, 370. 

272, 274, 177, 686 
Boftli, Zohu h «e Eflli" ftuiecl 
BiBiSlaM Dt, dutc DFrirfttCJAIlla 1417-1447: 

621 

UohtJiiH, kingdom, 587, 5B9-S9S, Hit, 
J99, 603, 606, 673, 610. 645; tone* oJ", 
m otUdiir IN 353-1 27 ft. Charles (lV r of 
LiDi«llbu,[E> 1146-1378, WfcntiMlaJ IV 
(1363) 1 378- 1419, Siiismuui 1419- 
1437, Albwi(V of HajwWJ 1438-1433. 
Lfldwlns (VladiilHT I, uf Hapirmri) (1440) 
[453-14S7, Geore*- Kurdtet and Podc- 
bf*iy I4SEM47], Vladislav I] 147 J- 
15] 6, Louis n 1 516-1526; aiSo Ma.1- 
thlaa Corvinus (EltuJai 147B-I49D); re- 
jsms of, *^ Sophia, Siannmi^ KjwyTwt, 

GcOIfiF 

Bohemia, rtslou, S79, 586-615, 629,412- 
S34, 640-643, 666; crusadcra from, 22, 
636; HosfHcaUere from, 1DU InvjHhm af, 
see Antl-HiiaaLtB (rus«i»; people iff. 554, 
547, Sift 594, 595. 594, GJ3, 645; ut- 
El±riin, 551 

Bahonruortfl C, prince af Ailtlwb 1(W*-1 11 1: 
10,667 

Irtutlav, lord afSvnmtjera [in I4li|, 609 
BoimO. 686, -m* Me Wfcltolaa of Bflj-aflO. 
BflHnijbnife Haary IV (of E^and} 
Bolko IV, dwl« <rf Opole 1 382-] 437; 627 
BcJqetii, 15ft,6ft7 H jnd'«M LswiaJd 
Bombay, 511,676, 687 
Boitilaai (Wbtftld), irttirjUhop of Mainz 
747-751 <<L 735, cMicmiud), ±48 



BanLfBCt VI] [ (GencdkL Gactani}, pupe 

1294-1303 : 8, 43, 169, 280, 288, 534 
Boortaui IX (Pcrinn TOJtlaCefli), pOJK 

I1B9-1404: 73, B2. SS, 160. 750, 254 
FKHiifaC^ RayirHTtld., Vtptom ituDl Bhcipjn 

(In 1746>, 428 
Bonifnc* J* 1 Scarampir H(Hpi(Bller of Salffr- 

ni tin 1496), 329 
boalfrce of GtlmiGdi, Cflnu*ie tfi 1308-1, 

384 nntB 

Boairatb irf V^ronn. liJatcll cF EutOCH. 
1194-1317, Lord *f Cardiki and Atalna 
1294-1317, Imd. of CajysUJi 11*6-1317, 
lTpilrt af Athens 13flB-l309r 172, 177 
spuditciM, 1 85 

]Scippud, 601, 68.7 

Jla:deau\ h 532, J33s CBT 

Bnrfel, Robfrt, Nnnmn Crtatrfer {in HlflJ. 
406 

BtxfA, ClIV, i« Gu^ B0J*L 

aOffcla h P.™lTi B o, Alssarder VT 

Bcfja, 404, 6E7 

Bomhij™!, 56S. 687 

Bosun, 6B7, and i?e Udm^bl 

Bosifli Ant«tlo h HoiriLtpllar W. 1529}, 13-9 

Braiiiv GiKOmo, Elallail clir-miicltT (f. 

15«9>. 133 h 134 
Bosnia* S91, 650,667 

Bospows, i*, S4, 67 h 86, 14 5. 197 h 330, 

658,659,687 
BuuclcauJl, John flu M^bigrt"), marshal nf 

Fjanw (.d. 14211. 22 h S5, 66 h JOti, 

309, 370, 652, til 

Bwkhk.U h ll2ri{rte 

Bouib™ (-rArerwmboiiLt^ 687; du>H of, 
at Laito I -in of n or Clermmii; me alw 
Chart ode-, Ujris 

BlA'], Jflbn, titulat bltllUfi af M*j*Ia im 
1380>, 778-23 1,235, 736, 242 

BiHhsnt, 15. 354,687 

Bps*. 6*7 1 bishop of, J«- GeiaJJ 

Hjaiidi Of Ctsrifilt™. CaJdJML-prte*t <tOJl- 
l-Uhj) 141 1-1431, hgate I42J-1415, caj- 
dirnl-Mmop of P^tij 1431-1443: 601, 
(06-608, 61], 628. 611 

BiattJembuTB, 550,553 h 576 h S54,62l,687; 
baHkff of, 323^ bisfiop of, *of Dnflllon!ra- 
sajdcis from. 60S, S13-, 612, 633; mar- 
graro-ekctori at. see HohenioUema: mar' 
grav?E of, 575, ami see Alboci me Bear, 
Otto 111 

Eiaseo 4^ SalvagOi Genoese HmpLuller ifl- 
1496^ 329 
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Iratldiva, 622> 614, 627, 629, 63(1, 431, 
4LV7 

Braun*HS, SI 2, 573, 687 
BraiD, 454, 487 

Brtrnmi, 554, 557, 575, 687; arch bishop? 

oJ, tee ajiihtWihupi al Hamburg; msr- 

ciianta from, S67 
hwdBD, 572, 593, S94, 59* 6<K>427, 

6S7. dBrf Kf H*nr>; bUkop nf,xcc Conrml 

(ofSllsala) 

BiFri^ {njtri Bj*d|omO> (fil, ffiid rpp LiW- 
rtote 

BrLe^ £ &7 h Mid Mtf J^Jui 

BtlfciUlfl {-La-VLfcillo), 687; family I T I . 181, 
19 1, 194 iibl&t iWf fcv liab*l, WiUm (J} 

BrindnU J?, 112-125, ltift, 189> 19*. 2BS, 
687 

BKttarey, 15, 492 h 687, ffJirf JW Mjrlfl 
Bmo, 590, 59], 593, 595, 6*4 h &M. 63S. 
FJB7 

"BiiKir Ju; f Mi" W. A<L*m 
BttJ. £34. 4E7 

BroLhan tfSi. BernHj*l, military order h MS, 

559,561. 542 
BfoUlCJi of the Swojd, Or tiro Qirrl of trK 

MJLtiB of ClulEt, tee UvonJuc BrfNttien pF 

Bcny. John de, i^e John BvtUiy. 
Bruce, Hi Da*iA Rofeft 
Bnige!, 354, 687 

Brunswick, 484; di.ikr-i of, MS Hcilfy Uih 

Lion 1139-1195, OrtO I L1.27-t2S2> Al 

bsrl I 1252-127? 
B rtj il i*' Lritflmi >e n Ji B jen, duhf of, Otro 

V 1351-1 374; *£e irito H±loi« 
EiUSa* B2, 315, 327 note, 649. 448 
BriiBSll, 354, 488 
Briiysres, &SR, artrf tte WiBiarrj 
&IJcnjUlM, JwepJt, GifeeV aulticir (n L4Q0J, 

91, 93 

BlHlEa, /ohit. K€ John Buck* 

ftuda. 23, 76 nulii-. 144, 59l r 6BrJ 

biddhlartt h 53L, 512 

Budweix,G12> 588 

BuffivenEa. 347, 365, 688 

Eufibl. kknjiMn, It); suVrmnrs dF, 477, 4B*, 

BupH, port, 8, 453, 444, 46&-4&rt, 471, 

4RD. ft7fi. 688 
rMajq,492, 684 

Eu1eajJa t 1 9. 33, 7 J. 76, 83,647, <JSQ,65J> 
669 h fi73, 684, bferinp nf, 77; tumn of. 



655; tiPT <>r, j« John lit Ascn; kt tfto 

Jtyrata 

EtUlvariarti. L>r Bulgari, Slavic pegpl^ 18, 19 h 

74 h 141, 596. 674 
BtiljtiarEv Turkic people. S14. 527, 52* 
Bunrufclmpiitt *«i Esara, Francis awi Mad- 

Jalcna Jh' BucmdclinorHi 
Un*[KleJfflOJltl, ClLrlSIOpUti (fl4'>, ETlDrEnJir»c 

wtiolHrC/J. 141*), 334 
Biuclurd, burgnire of Mfledeturj (Jn 1233). 
571 

Muwt RJlBdftn. 572 t 4 E&; arnimardET r,f t .ra 

Bursoa, 428, 6B£ 

B(jreundy h counly, monJ 

flunundr, dti(fir h 84 nolo, 96, 627. 447, 
ft5ft ciusntccj from, 11-25. 8 1, 48 L v 647, 
fi74; dul«5 gf h i« H^ih ]V I2I9-L273. 
Robert 11 ]27J-13{>5, Tl^yh V 1503— 
]3IS, Cflu ]V 3315-1349, Phrip II <V*J. 
Oh Mfifi) LM3-14U4, Jnbn nf Never; 
1404-H1^ PJLlClp Jtl 1*lS-]467;X*fl fl^ 
*> Hcruy, Joafi, Loiili' diip± frnm, 96; 
soLdiets fjftiB, I Li, 113 

Bunernidy, ncjlou, 119, SSS: H-cspJ inllari 
from, 32* 

EyrLvs, 333^ 688 

BurriJHfl h 4J0, HA 

Burae ntand, -J67 h 4S8 

Bnwacel dc' GltboJfl, CamcM *nvuv <if 
Nwigol) {in L299), S34 h J36, S37 

B*J5t[on t Florw, Cyptioto artnilksl <<-. 1449). 
3*1 , 39* 

Bus.hiiyv[Ieni, ire Alb±rJ vrm EiiMtlOvfcn 
Bjnnnime ennpciw?, ConsJar1inopl« be- 
fore LJflJ, m Thoprlwiys TE 408-4 J*, 
HerartUii 410-641, Nicepliorui [I Pllo«! 
963-969. JdhA I TiiraLtLei 9*9-?76 h 
AJcstua I ComiiMiua 1081-1 1 1S h Jcnhn II 
Cnmncqji 1118-1143, M«1UC] [ Com- 
ttriUJ II 43- LI SO; itNii™ L 208-126 1: 
129, 669, S?|, ffW f Mkhaa) VIII Pal*- 
pIobwe 1259-1241; at Const Bnlinoplt 
LZC1-145J, Pg|*=rJr>ai, J-otin VI Can- 
Ciluieiiji I 347-1 354 
biibDtlnt enipbe, to 1 1*4: 27, 527, 667, 
669; l2CW-l26l h KB Nk^ua, *mpire; 
1261 I4S3; 3, Si B, ll h 2l, 29-1*3. l29 h 
145, 2fi7, 2SS, 293, 297, 302, J16, 3S6, 
472 note, 484, 489, 514, 529, S30v S47, 
45 D, G5I, 651. fi.54, S5fi, AJ7, fifiO, 472, 
475 

BHartlinfiJ, Sft ByiiMuit emjWTQri. Oroet^ 
ClrLLuril™ OiTiitiurs 
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ByiHJltium, iff Byzantine mipirt. CcHlStnn* 

linopfe 



Cafcailtftt* NiHua, see NflusObaailaS 

CibTi, LOlinlE of, Wl, aflCf WF Pitfie 

414,421,425, 6S3 

■Cpdii, 429,4.34, tjflS; Count, ttwri mirujiiis, 
i>F r iH PoflCC dt UoH|. ^rfcllflllisct flf, 441 

CBdmftj,171.3!*,2Jd.683 

Cnfiiarta. 505, 663 

C7arrat1 r i?e f*1CT de Ciftan 

OsliirL,473, 463, SSS 

Cairo, 325, 32fi. Ill, 333, 355, 3*9, 314, 
381, »3, 39Q r 462, 46"3 h 4B7-491, 494- 
51-3, S35, 648, 651, fisi, 66ft 662-665, 
calJphi nt, if* Fltlmidv 'AbHsLds, 
SuLtSJIi hi, iff AnylTbW^ BalirT MsmlvVx, 
BvijE MltfnujJta; tranp* FrtUH, 17, 357 

Qdabrta, 54 H 467, 55Q, SSI 

Cjlad. 1S.68B 

CdaCayud, 404,639 

caatriVH, N™, 418,424, 6l» 

Caktrnvn, CHd,409,4|4, 41*. 423, 689 

CHl^rnva, a*dci of, 414,41 8, 422 

CrJecj** John,*" InKit XIVCfilec»i 
Caliprnle, ca.li.pil3 (AT*bic Sirtfulaj, ififl-IT- 

/nA), at Buahdpd 74^-1258, xee 'AblAids; 

al Cordova 756-1011, ^ Unuiyadt; in 

Tunhk W9-572 r *ee FS£imid*; tee alw 

HBlyd*: at Cairo 969-1 J7J. iff Fitimids; 

^ j/ro 'AbbGwif; in. Morocco 1130- 

L269, svtvt Muwahliida 
CallHlus ], OrihodoK pHt^iaTclL orConitanr 

ibuigth 1350-1 353, I3SS-L363; 10-72 
C Joddri, ConiUndfit, Creek landholder un 

Atluen! (4. 1377), 22"? 
Cslophemi, JiilLtt "LascsrLV titular count 

Of Cephalnnb W. 13-92), 74 and Jkutt, 

151, 156, Ml 
Cdp= r 4lS,6&9 

Calla.l»lltft(fi, 689i ohjti rj of. 1 99; pe+™ of 

113(C). 4S, 168, 671 
CambU,44L.669 

CampofrtEWO.. DomunbC, dwee of Gartu* 

1370.1378:145,210, 363. 
CimpLifin.sDra. rieber, Cenoe^ commands! 

(in 1372), 365 
CptuIe, k€ debet da CbivrLc 
CHnpnui, Jolin, Byzantine LfirLHibcki <jn 

1422), M now 
Csnncj. idandH44B, 454.«fl9 



CandU, 2S7.C5B, 689 
CaJietc li ftEBl. 441, 445, 689 
Caiitibr»,42A,689 

CantBcuzenn, Heleufl Ascnbin. (Laujjiwr -of 
Midhcw Xnti Cant^^nus; wife of 
LouLs Ppdckiuftf. I36S-L3S1, ewjdtMUjF 
Salon* LK1-13M: 156, 2U 2]4> 23^, 
135. 21B, 241. 341, 244 r 24S, 150 natn, 
254 nad rtitC 

CnrlBeil2*ns, Mirij, UaHjlHCf of Jnlin Vl\ 
ofNifi=i*4»njaU 1342- L 3-5? (d. aJt?[ 
1159), 129 

CantjwiLMnai Thcodom, JniijlKcr <kT J«l"i 
V[; ^ifa of OrtttiHii 1346-1362 (d- *rter 
J3BI),63 

Carttacuieiips, fatbat of John VI; Byzantine 
gowrnot n.i Mblra IJLt), 113, 176 
CBnlBfuimiiai John, «e Joho VI C H nifloi- 

TieniiJ 

CnnlajdUatniH, Mnnuflt, a«l of John VI; d«a- 
po( at MitfTi I349-13BA: t35. 142, 146, 
204, 213, 114 and nol^ wife ar, sw ]s*b=l 
(Jc Uutipian (4. *fK« I3S2) 

CttltSfuicnuli Matthew ^rai, iOfi of J<>hn 
VI; pcti^ d^n&t atMijtrj 13SO-I362 (d. 
1383 « 1391), 213, 114 and note 311. 
232 

Cnniaeu&ejiua, TriKrrfoi^ n, im*" of 

MarilHL II PulBrolOjUij ByinntinK trtVOJf 1 

[in 1197, d- 143 Q), Si note.^l 
C[lrt^eibuirY^ 6S9; nrtlibiibop af,&t Aucms- 
(ine 

Ciauialii, William, H«pilailei vic*-rtariccl- 
Un, iUthor(JT, 14S0>, 324 IMfte, 334 

Cqi&Llajia, toyHL djrriaEty in Pi*™> 967- 
1S48, *Pi Louis VCI 1137- 1 ISO, PliDip II 
1180-1223. Louis Vll] I223-L226, Lou-ls 
IX 1226-1170, Philip IV IZB5-1JI4, 

Pllfilp V L 31 7-1322, CllinilnS IV 1322- 
I32R, Fhilip VI (Yaloti lin=> 13J&-1J50. 
JnJin ]] 13S0-L364, CliajfeE V J364- 
L3SO, Chutlss VI 1330-1432, CrinrlKiVLl 
IJ21-1461, l^iiKl L461-Ufl3,Clt!itlM 
Vill I4S3-H9B., Fmncis L {AnjtwiJcme 
Line) L515-Li47i wr ei& A^rwt of 
France, CliiiLca of Anj<Hu, OlLiclc* trf Val- 
ois, J™ ef France, Luiii *f Anion, aflrf 

Art.WVtrL! 

Capm 119, 25S. 317 nott, 6B9; j:cnbbihop 
of, fee lradiJcamo Shlln; pfiotE of, 303, 
305 

CnpurfiLrie, «der,*« Jnuph 
Caiarfdol&j Cuitll^ «oeEC]«l of Maris of 
E«JrtHJTi (in 1365). l42nole 
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CaiawrcJo, Kwfliard, H«pitnl3er prisir, anti- 

™tfcr 13BJ-1395: 305, 673 
CnrJtfa, ObVer, c^rdbiiJ-priail 1467— 1476, 

CDTdjnnl-biidiof] of AJbann 3 4 7-6-— 1 4 B 1 . of 

Snhbu 1493-1503. Osrla 1503-151]: 

323 ran: 
t, , araVaLa.444 P 6ft5 i 
Cdu'taifniJirCv 689 P flrd »r Jotin 
CtrGcr.au (GalcnritiT) Snares, Catalan krugtil 

in Cyprus An 1426), 373, 380 
Carcnri, m- NichoUs. jm* Pfctcr dtfleCnniarL 
Cir*n*k 659, JrTiiitff Alfonso 
Cardinals, T« FeUEius (Gnlv-mi) 120S- 

1230, Pipttuis o> l^piscppff 1216-1243, 

James of VLtry 1228-124011, Wlliam of 

SaVOy lH4-12.il. NlChlOlaS {AlbMtJ) 

1303-1321, Arnold HovfUl 13IQ-I3U7, 

Bavmr-nd Willum (rf 7ai£u 1310-1346, 
ED ias Talleyjariil dF Parijjuird 1331-13*4. 
P6[hc da Ctoj I3S0-1 J6l 3 Putec d' Amail 
I37S-13E9,, Anffllo AuuksJumH 
13 84-1408. JfiiJafl Orilnl 1403-143 &. 
Mhjl rXrfrunliCd 140fi-l4l9, BianCa of 
CtoitigJiniiE (cdik.) 1411-1443, Henry 
Beaufort 1426-1447, John Duclu 1426- 
1430. Flu^h 4la- Lmipian 1416-1442, JlK- 
afi Ciurini 1426—1444, Francis CnndiJ- 
m*r 1431-145 J, ]*idOr* oT KnC Hlf 
1461, BalSHiofi 1439-1472, ZdipniaV 
Qfeiiitkl 1439-1455. Jahn of Kafiuia 
(COrtL.J H40-1443, Johrt tit SepaVla 
{code.) 1440-I449. AitLaritoo (VI tl} of 
Sway 1449-I431, Oil™ Ciiafa 1467- 
1511, Pctsf of Ajubuasort f489-r.J03. 
FUiucJe Jimenez ifc Clmera JJ07-1J11, 
Peter Brmbo I53B-1S47, Ferdinand dc/ 
Jfcdlci 15*3-1583, Aimand dc Hictwlku 
1*22-1641 

CztJdiu, 6tt*,flfltf Jfa John 

Carla* ffwcjitor. of, 3 13, florfw* Mcnlcalte 

CwHrtcan S*a, 4J«, GfJ9 

CirinaLL, 119, 253. 6S9 

CutiJblHm, Orifec, 352, dfu/iflf Pilar Thant- 

as, PlttUf (blarujp of StJora) 
Carmoiu, 428, 689 

Robert 

Caipathoa, 283, 287,. 6fi9, lord <rf , jff A. 
Comaio 

Cairetto, 689,, awt Mf Daniel jot* Fafoiiiio 

deECprjE"a 
Carrrfm [da Ifw Cgmlei), *fl9; tr=&ty <xT 

(1 140}, 407 
rirtumj, 4jl, 633 



CziJia^ 464. 474^76, 47 1, 64* 

0.ai IfiUaJatiBt Order h 1 26 

CnrytLua, 114, 178, 184-186, 189, 194, 
29* h 689; kuda of, *ce &onifa« Ma- 
nilla of Vcrooa h Alfonso nod Boniface 
FadHqu*, Nlcltolae IT Glondo 

CaLmli, aon of Conrad of Masovis; dtike 
Kuja*ia 1232-1 2S6: 5?1 

CtiLmdi IEI C'the Greir'>, lcira, Pt>l#ml 
1333-1370: ]5,35S 

CsHimij IV, SPII df Vbdjdav II Jj^giclld: king 
of Pdund 1447-J432: S S3, 5*14, £46 

tfcl?*, 599, £00, 603, fiftp 

Cwpe, 415, 689; unAiprintoLie or (I4l2] t 
445 

CHiprdcaa, 46, l£9 r 179 flats, HQ 
Coital Satil f Angela, 327 Jiote, 696 
CaattLTraiico (Vencfo), 339 h 690 
Cabell ilrfl' Uovo, H7, ] 3],G9q 

CashiUpr dp la Frantera r 44 1 r 6*0 
Ciutrildrt, 430 

CaEKllorbiCL. 2fl4, 3 J I, 319 md note, 665, 
*90 

CasHefi™= i-d'Olnna), 69D, aflrf Klf Ecartda 
Cnstigjhnra (daDu Slrria*e) r £90, diTtf SCC 
Sabbi 

Caalllc, Jdncdom, 396 h 391, 400, 403, 403, 
405^110, 415-^16, 4|9, 42£-429, 431- 
454, 49£. £70; 4u*mL nl. see Raymond of 
buTjfundr/, Jdijji of, w FeidifiHrd I 
1033-1065 h Alfonso V] l072-]l09 r frl- 
fortso 0 wT AiwfnJ H 09-1 114 fUlbi, 
Alfonw VJ[ flll2} I ! 26— T 15 7, SaUChO 
HI 1157-115S h Alfoow VIII M5B-1214, 
Henry I 1214-1217, FEcdarwiHl III 1217- 
1132, AlforiKh X i 25 2-1 384, S*i»tfin IV 
12S4-I295, TeidinQrid IV 1295^1312, 
Alf^iHD KI 1312-1350, Fcter (thf CnidlJ 
1350-1369, rlniiy IE [TrasUrfiara Yu\i) 
1369-1374, Jrtr, 1 1379-1390, Hartty III 
I39D-1406, Juhri El 1406-1454, H«i^y 
IV 1454-14 74. Ketdrutut (II of Aiapm) 
1474-1516; pfLnce* of r tee Alfonso, Al- 
fonso djc Ja Ccrdi, FcrdJnand dc la Cnida 
r.2) Fttdtdcfe of CutilE. John Manud, 
SuJiclto; pjirccsHS «f h t« Bcien^niifl, 
Joanna; qu«Jis of, TJnwa 1 109— J 1 2A, 
liabdla. 1474-1504; ienjerts of, at Hsrin 
* Molina 1235-13U, Pm^ 1312-1319, 
John {*. 1319), F*cdiii*iul (I of Anwcrt) 
1406-1412 

CaJUfc, Dutloji, 290, 418. 42-H2S, 640; 
aiid Leon, priory of. 300; HotJjfcarJcB 
fiora t 3lS, 336 
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(nSLOlOYl«: h 490, Kfpffer Fill 

Cflj1ri : niv:lirai oF, 1ST ivhVt 

Cpjtriata, Ufinjtfft, ■!¥* CtWJf Cnjlriota 
(ScanfluctMfi) 

Catalan Gland Company, in Byranlin* finV 
P«s> 44-46, L4B, 1 282 r nJliLn Frairt- 
irfi Creecft, 4G r 1*7, 108 h 110, 113, 114, 
lll r 111, 15Q h 167, 1 6? -18*, 185-1*4, 
1». 205-207, 209 h 127, 218. 477,671, 
mtf i?e CBlHlHnj in Gt«ck. djctiy of 

Catalan^ in CypmJ. 349. 373 h 389-3-92, 
6S1> in Egypt Gi«cc h 46, J07, 

10E; Ill-Ill, 135, 111, 134, 126. 1301, 
IS7, 144, 167-245, 163, 274-277, 283, 
287, 302, 303, 477, 672. 671> In HaJy, 
26?> in Rhmfei, 311. Hi, 334i in 
41rU, 4fl^ b Spain, 394.402-^*5,407, 
4PHH, 42$, 430* +17, 439, 441,480, 
481, 66H-; in Syria. 267 

C*tiJanii, 234, 24 1. 287, 359, 406, 411. 
4L2, 4 JOt 451,660., 690; constitution* ul, 
174, 1 75: H«pitlJlm from, 2B7, 311, 
J 1 9, 3 20; nWtmnarlcs from, 44, 156, 370; 
cncrdinnli frtflt, 330; piUmi Sim! of, 

133, 2Hiprlory of. 230 
C:aLi1<jfitt Ntw, 40S 
Citanda, 111, 136, 21? nfllfi, S90 
Cathay,*, 11, 54 ] , 66$ , and set China 
Catherine-, qu&eti (of Cypjiu). jbc Carom. 

Calhiuuiei wife of FifldEFicl: [ of Wotiln 
1403-14 IB [d. 1442X411 

drthtiLnc of Cour1=nay, daxigfiter of PhiLip; 
titular Latin imprest of Coiwmiin»pk 
J2S3-L3DH, Wife cf ChHlfcs af ^alaifi 
1101-13*8:42-44,46, JOT, 105.671 

Citlwjidic of Vrtok dauBlitm of Chutes and 
CsttiErins ai C^jrHHH jy; (Ltlllai Utin otd- 
press af Caostanfunopfe 1308-13*6, vriffc 
of HiiUp I of Tanjntn L313-133I. refill 
or Aeriaca. 1333-1346: 46. IDS, 10ft. Ill h 
116, 120, 112, 174-112, 13fi, 672 

"CarJiolic Kingt" ffc^*^ C^JIfcw). 
PeidmaTrO. T[ of Aia^oo and [rabells 
Cartib 

CitlanE^r Ollo*Kmo. Cenoae captDin <?f 

Smyrna 1372-1374; 301 
CitiMVia. llfl, fi» 
Ciucuuh 526, 128, 690 
Cjujvwu. Arkrto I de, Lord or Aeojna (Ln 

1399). 234 note n 274 
CiMpeiiav ALiolo II de, grandson nf Alloto!; 

kmLafAesDB 1*18-1 44Q: 175 



Csupann, AHotO If! dc, un of ArnaAli 375 
uul nOU 

Cnupena, Anlonellg de-, baiLard SOSl of A.l> 
otD II: lord of Aepnn 1440-1451; 275, 
675 

CaUfMfid h AmaiJ dc, bruihei of Aboto IT; 

lord ofPifldp 1414-1460; 27S and note 
CaTOlcanti, ArittirlOO, ftldld of Nltfiolaa A£- 

CBjunHyl I3it) h 136 
r»i*w]a r 427 H 690; adeSanta)tu£f]io at, 427, 

441; ttutsr of dim 415, 411,436, 669 
CehstUM^ oadcr, 21. 15 
Cdsl, Ixhwuw, does V*ndca 1 36 1-1 365: 

14, 304 

Cttifl; of W H riETiljerji r tBMh noble CV- 

l4IP) h 5SI-SM. 5« 
CaitCBl (w Inner) Aiii, 4, US, 524. 544 
Centcal I^umpE, I5 r 31, !46, 647 h 66J 
Caitucwjau: OEtrarrbrEnA, Jol^n, Cfnaesa nd- 

minliin 13^0>, 20 
CflQi, 169. ITOnola* 67l h 6» 
Caphalann, 1 2 1- J 21, 137 h 153, I Mi. 232, 

ESQ; bfjhop Of, fi« Anlxmio Acriajuoll; 

™int! 0f h J« RirfiarH, Jtjhn 1. HlcJidta^ 

nut Jdin IT Oruni, l^nunl l r diailss [. 

flwtf Lwngjfl IIT Tdlco: 36b ilao John Lw 

caiis C-ldapliKnjS: re.reiK flf, S« Maddnle-rLi 

de" EjnrtdMlntontl 
Cspltissua itvei, 69fl; twitie rrf (till), 46 h 

107, 108, 167, ]73. Hi, 131, 189 h 19* 

iiole, 612 
Congo, 129. 690 

CttUm, msiBolieiiini in Val d'Emii, I36 h 144 

Oervwa (del MaesLr*), 430 h 6SD 

CeiarlnU lulun, cBrdinaWaaHHJ 1426- 
1444, cAFdinAhbiifiap *>f Tuaculurn 1444 - 
1444; 36, 62B r 610-6 34 t S38, 635, 641- 
643. G55, 656 

&c*f Bi*d. 622, 690 

C*u^ 430. 43S, 447, 442. 465, 470> 47 l h 
670» 690; Portnaueic Lcm^ueal *f (1415)v 
434, 444, 448, 478, 674 \ tuLer of h wi 
S*q>ut 106I-I07FJ 

Ccva f 690; and itf Ctedtge 
CcyLtfu II h 690 
Chacranea, 107, 690 

ChBL*ndTLftfl. Hi, Il3 h Ufi-120i I50 h 165, 
634^ lofds of. Cay grid Nicholas of 
Tremotiy, AinJOn Stvt O(hon of E-nns, 
CenturnfiE 1 and AndlroDLcua Awn £rc- 

Chal5=, 129, 69a 
Chalddks, 169.690 

Chnlo&SundJ/LlSv Gcoi£C h falhcj nf LaoniClL! 
01 tf. 1424H, 271 
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Chulwctmdjrlw, L-BoniciiE. BrjratTHlnc lib- 
rarian [d.f. |4fj41. 264. 27] 

CtttudLrait, 69 1; UalUe af (1514), 3J2, 511, 
676 

CJulon {'3UJ'Saoii4X 6SS-, 69 J j bitlsap of, 

a* J- Germain 
Cliumb*ry, 327, 69] 
Chatnpapie, 69 1 

CIib ifc magnet ^ofcins of 4hr Funks 76E— 
77L, kiD 6 77L-R00, emperor 80O-SI4: 
H9, 545 

Clucks IV {"the FalO h sou or ttjotp- iv: 
CajwtiBQ kbie of Fnn« 1 323-1 32S; 10. 
JS- 50, 117, 290,672 

Chucks V rihe Wise"), ion of John. II; 
Cnpelifin king of Prance 1364— J JBO: I J, 
]S. SD, 149,315, 354, 347, 673 

ChiTl" VT, son oFChHrlei V; CtpelLaji klne 
Of France 1300-3422: 5, ]R, 20. 11, 35, 
fiS, AS-87, «. 151. 3W, 3*P. 4fll,o48, 
652, 653, £73 

Charles VII, son of Chart*! VI; Capeldon 
king of Francs 1422 (crowned 
1429M461: IQQ, 627. 6.50. 651", fa ft, 
6H 675 

Charles VtH son of Louka XI;Capatinrt king 
oT Fnon 14S3-J496: 47. 327 note, 32S, 
673 

Charley duke of (upfKJj Lortaln* 1391- 
1431: 631 

CTiaifes I, son of Amadeo TX \ duke of Savoy 
E443-14S9: 343 

Charloj IV foF Lnxemjburj), Una of Bo- 
hemia 1346-13711, of Germany 1346 
1347, emperor 1347 {cro^roeo 
135S)-l376: IS, 355, 357, 673; wift nF, 
*?f EJistbeth *f Poflisraitla. (d. 1393) 

Ch?ries V, grand™ of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; ElajslwiB kins of Spain (IS] 6 1 
IS1B-155S, of German)- 15J9-IS3&, 
arrJidufce of Amstrit J SI 5-1321, aDipeioi 
15 30-J556 1SJB), 331, 33S, 337, 
35*. 45S, 661, 665, C76 

ChatLw JJ {"Itta Barf"), ting of Navarre 
1349-1567: l4fi r 2T5, 21* 

Charles {"aarioiTj "d> UueJgnan," srend- 
aon of Henry, "of CdUao" ifl. 14 72). 58S 

□□IE 

CtiDrtei ]■ of Anjou, *gn of LfllJl- V|]I of 

Ftti*M; King of 5ki]y and Naples 
{ttOWJBd I266J I268-I2B2, prince of 
A?h*ea I278-12&5; Jdrt.t of hTaplei 
T'Sicily^ I2S2-42SJ: 31, 3J-3fl H 40,41, 
44. 47. 104, IDT. 1011, 472 siid no[a h 473 
and note. *74-477. 671 



diaries IE fltie Lam* 1 ') of Au|o«, son of 
Charles I: Angevin kins of Napfcf 1213- 
1309, winw of ActiRea 1285- l2S9r 6, 
44, 1 05-107, 1W, I IP, .34 nole, 211, 
671. 672 

Chaclta of Duf&zza, son. of lohtt ofGravuna.; 
Aiujcm duke of Dutaizo 133S-134JJ: 
133 note; of> Hajie of Anjoit Cd. 
13») 

0?r]B5 HI df rhlHEEO h 5W1 (jf Louis of 
Cir^Vbiaj An^vin dul« nf Durwro J 34 B- 
I3S6, kuuj Naples L3fl]-13S6, piind 
OF Athj»H I3B3-L3H6, cLsicnant lo ]lu[> 
Sity 15ft5-]3B6: H9-152, 2J3, 354, 
67 3; Wife nf r *tf Mata#re1 oF DiiTHlEn (J. 
Hi J) 

CtiBTifs. of TuaMoi SOIt of PtiEUp I and 
TliBJTUUj Anervln despot of ALbania 
1313-131J: 107, 109 

Ch*r|±* of VrfoLs, oiotlrei of PhElLf IV of 
France; titular tsiin emjKior of Cfflislam- 
iii*qple 1JOJ-I308 (d. 1325), 43, 44,46, 
47. 53, ] 0fl r 3B2; wife of, ret Ctthtrins of 

C«ulenn ? <d. 1JP1J 
Charles Eabert {"tsffoheil"), jildfldfiXl. of 

Clurtei ]1 of Wnpleij; Angevin cMmaoK to 

HuttgitV 1301-1208, kjne nf Hiijiency 

J308-3342' 47 
CtiailoKfi (OlaJ]a) L, d& Llisdfrrtin," hprtina 

daiithtei of lames I (fl. 14S(J}, 368, 390, 

391 note 

ChidoLw "i6 Lu^pmri, H dflnglitiei of John 
II and Helena PaJaeotosInn; <*ifr of Jotin, 
duke of Coimbra HJ6-J4S7. queen al 
Cypnta H5B--I444 (d. 1447), wife at 
LMjil dF Sivny 14J9-14S2: 321, 322, 
377-396,353, spi,«5 

ChartOtte of Eoiittoti, J*aa L-B^mddpBpJhicr 
Of LOULS I' Wife Of JailUi d& LU%tlab 
1409-1422: 37] 

Chamy, 691, aidwr Dkus, GumetneLM 

Chirpisny, Je, liedirs of VostKa, wJfo or 
Drenx oFChnmr <m- 1316), 1 19 

Chflrtie?, 6?l,inmJ ™ prjcbolas 

ChitDau Pilcrir., 341. 69] 

OiHlEBAJiritirBiiil, 691 , -Jrtcf «tf Jnlm 

CldUllon f-SUr-Loirt{)i 691, d«rf fat G?u- 
CtlCr, JoaltLHf fffae Maria L 'of Brittany- h 

Chancer, Gflofftay, EngLah poet (d. HUD). 
3S2, 36Cl. +42> 579 

Oianl, ill, 676, 691 

0*b r SWK 602, 60ti, tiltt, 630, 63 1. 633, 

639. 642, 691 
CtepoJx, 691, and see Theobald uF Ctpny 
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Clietflomen, 691; battle of (1371). 145, 

301, 673 
Cliieii, 7.5Q. 691 

Chdn. h, 366. 514, SIS, 52l> 526, 531. 

539-54 J r 691 
Chines^ (Genghis K.Hati, Temiijin), greal 

Vfiaii of the Mongols 1206—1227: 49™ 

note, 517 
CtlWfflia. 1*7. 69 1 ; war of, 22ft, 36 3 
CUb* 59, 62, 61. 65. 67, 33, IAD. 242, 

let, 295, 257, 306, 3ffl, 311. 321. J». 

652, 65? r 61l h I/id i££ Leonard; eHjjir»J 

of, 33 L 1 3urdt of, «# Banedkl onrf Martin 

JnoiajlalHsJlOJin nr. 328 
Chis%*rt,430, 691 
LTiomulov, 590. 6D2, 6ft&, 691 
ClifllEfo^liST-.iSU 
CtlliEt order of t 419 

ChlisflMU*. S^- 5^4. E«aceof(IM*k 
S72-514 

OiritlHPi, Bisliop flf PhiaU 12I5-L145: 

»S,S(ii,«», 570 
OiTffnidtiyfth^Morta. U 2, 1H-1 17, 11*. 

121, ]23 r 1S7, lifc ]3l, 132, 115, l*S. 

14J, 146, 147 sn-i natfir 204 role 
CTm>irto?iv Mrim 83 add iUHB, 64, fl9, 6S7 h 

mdifWf M. MeLjjwamii 
Ctir>«Hi»s, John, ion of MBiuel; Byzan- 

Lnsenroy (in HD9), 88 
Chtysoloj.rj&, Minnie], ByMniin* hum mi it 

(□. 141J), W,M 
dm 529- 691 
Cld (El Cid CamjM*doj) : J*e R. Dt*i 
Chi Hiflyn.i*t Yatfjyi nn-Naiyaf 
ClgaU, NkrtoJas. Genrae ugeur of Ad^'fl 

fin 124B) h 472 
CiEcii. *4, 28*. 293. 194> 299, 3*4-347, 

3SE r 4ft9, SO I, 505, W9. 667-669, 

69 1, araaf Mtf AtmerUH, Citinirl 
Cflly, 69 L i count of, Jtf Hermann 11 
Cfn^rb*r h 403,flf>4,4.09 h rj9i 
ClncoVi]liiv401,691 

CiisFpia, 691; MjimLiLlca from, 4Rfi iu>le, 
501. 505, smi -ttif Mamluln, Burj3 

ClsteicLuia, ocdef, 418, 557, 55a, and «e 
Bcrtm** <«r Loroumk Christian, Dies* 
Velasquez, RayrYiflfid {nf Fiieto) 
Cpjdnd Real, 421, 691 
Cmm*nsdiJa t 327 rote, 339> 6*1 
ChinajuKt 692;abbDt Bcrrunl 
CtTisjrt "df iAids-nan. 1 ' HT ChBlk* "dft Lu- 

CTavtllL DraeoEiEt, TUiodJan ftfftda] and 
mM&ylcrwterW- 1314/5), 311 



CtanrciLt W (Guy Frieri*. pop* 12&5- 

1268: 36.53ft, 531 
Cl&menl V (Kartruid de Gq1>, pope 13<»5- 

1314: ]ft, ll h 4i rnl£, 14, LOS, 176, 

1B1-1S3, 1*1, 281, 285, 344j 3J6, 343 r 

3SS,53ft, 539 k i42,#72 
OemHlC VI fPsifci H0B?r>, p*JK ]342- 

J352; 11, 13,57-65,73, 132, 113, 135, 

192 J 93, IM.295, 351, 671 
ClemcM VTi (Robeil nf tksue**, son nr 

20 h H9, IS-l-153 h 303, 304 r lift 
Clemen "VII 1 " {3^^= *' H**'^ ^ 

Un Jt>,pope 152J-3S34: 339 
CleOpHtf* "rJe Lus^gruni.'" dawEjiter. Of lolin 

II and TJeknn PaJsetjIflpria (d. In infrnicyJ. 

327 

Orm<wi1 (*; ra=> 692, md set BeatcBf, 
LflHlii{2) 

Chrmont {"ft AiKve[nr=). 3. 1^ 396, 399 r 

403, 4f4, 467, 5*S f 692; cour»cJ of 

Qft95>. 396, 454,667 
drnnnrir. (In Greece], 1 1 1. 165, 697. 
Clw, 692 1 abbol nf, isf Pcler iht Veaci- 

jtTjlKinionVsof, 399 
CwL-inua, Philotheiis, re* PpiLMhmii Cop 

tbitia 

Jroqucj, Frtncti mecchaJit (d. 1456), 
496, 619 

Coimbre, 402. 406-4011, 4L0, 692; dutes 

of, Tec Fb\itiy John 
CoK *5 1.612 
ColLo,47rj, 4T7 h 471,69l 
Cologne, 621, 631, 692' atdibishrjp {and 

ejects) £.r.i*f I>B<liLh (of Mors) 
CoLuTribita r OlllEtoplicr. ■UfflKKK explDre: Iri 

lervice ofSpadni (d- 1506), II, 666. 676 
Comnenn, Aibia, dayB^ter nf Ai;^J^3^ (; By- 

zantint rtLLr.or.kni (d. □ftmr LHB), 30 
Crjmriiiitjs, ace A]«his I, Jolin IE, Jrfin iV, 

Moiintl | ■ flip? JdJui ofl-J Thorn" DiLCaJ 

(AnsriWS) ''CfnmmUUa," Anna Camera 
C«rtL.,692 J flr.Jx« B*,l«licl Anna^O 
C™ip^<aLBr 692; arcrtbiBliflp we Pe<er 

rJiwJeaieii 

CiWidnlmer, Fruidlv ntp'h'iw af pOp8 Etf- 
fijjnius IV; catdJrnl-prrsi H31-G 1445, 
CMidinaL-tlfiliOP of Pniio t. l«5-]453: 
6iS 

CfifiduLrncr. rJnbrieJ t Sft ETJifienius IV 

CcoiiElien), ^Q,46E,6*1 

Ctmoirdnas, Jfllm, CJcccl; COIUpiHlnr (in 

1379}, 218 

Cmuad <fl(f J>*iui), ar.cllblsh.ffl> fnnJ ehCldr) 
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of fclalrti 141*-1434: £01. 60S. 608, 61 U 
S2 1,632 

Conrad (of Sllaiia). bidinp of Breilflu. 

141S-I447: 663 
Conrad, duka of Materia 12 lft- 1247' 56tj. 

568, 549, 572 
Comad II Ctlw SBliBB"), king, of C*(«iaiij' 

] 034-1027, emrcior 1011-1039: J Si 
Con rid, mar.gro.TE- gf UiidsfcrjJ 1 190-1 ^ 1 0 _ 

Conrad Of Mfclflndorf, CrtlS*djer (in 1201), 
539 

Ccmcnd pf VcrJiig, urdibishop of Fugue 
H 13-c 1415 fd. ]43l>, 597, 599, fi 10 

Conrad ("Oifi Creai'> oF We Hi it, gjirbdsnn 
of Dwtttahi mar^taijs of Median ] 1 27— 
1156 (J. 1157}, 333 

Con ratlin, .crnndsnr of Frederick ]J; EJorKn- 
SLairFeri ting of Jerusalem 1 254- L 26f>, of 
SkdLy L234.-12SS: 35,412,670,671 

CraiEtirwe, SBB, !fJQ h 39.1, 6 Jl, 692; council 
of < 1*1 ± -14 1 8), 90, SSI, S89, 624 

Constance, dan^iter of Frcdcricfc II of 
Sicfljr; wife nfHeniy El of Cyprus 131 7- 
L324, wife of L*on V <?f Acmeiiia 1331- 

1341 (d. after l^4J>, 349 
CobitmCt). dau^ler nF John cif AgndpHo; 
AEujeMtJl "ductless OF AlbeflS ,h fin |363), 
202 note 

Constant!!!*. 464, 466, 46fl. 47 [, 4*0, E92; 

ejOYCUlOT Of, 476 
ConitHtrEne 111 (.Cuy L, d& Luilpiam")!, £on nf 

AmalrJcj king. Of CflfcLari Annwnda. ] 342- 

1344: 349 

ConilaJiLirM Y, p*il-TLBrpJww of llctmim ]; 
HstOUmld kL0£ OF CileiBn Armenia 
13SS-I373: 35S 

Ccjulaiilin* de Mauto (-Nicholas), sun uf 
NLchofcii; -Greek notary (In l3il> r 223 

CrmstsmiiB XI PsJhhJozus (- , DnajjaaM in ), 
mm pf MjirHBl ||; co-despot at Mlsrra. 
1424-1443, despot 1443-1448, Jtyz-ar* 
fine ctopwar 144S (ciou'jMd 1449)-:453: 
8S note, 90, 99-103, 164, lfiS, 272. 386, 
6S1-660, 67S; ndh of, Maddafeita 
To«o{d. [429) 

CorLJlaiKinrfjpla, II. 1*, 23. 24, 29r-64, 67- 
103, 117, 139, 142, 145, 1&9, 176, He, 
2IJ. 2JG, 2*6. 272, 282, 198, 301, 307, 
4*0. 529, 541. 544, 647-6J0, 632-657, 
66 J, 671, 69ti effort* Id ivldki, 104, 
LOB, 110, 116, lift, 139, 343, 542; em- 
pwors nf, irf hyajitiiit tmpBrota, La.u'n 
empire; fail of <1433>, 4, 30, fifl, 103, 
32|, J76, 383, 501, S96, 637-660, 666, 



675; Qmk pan Ian; hi of, »fl John XI flee- 
ts 1275-1282, lohn XlVCalcew 1334- 
1347, CBllisDii I 1350V! 363, Hiilotfinia 
Cpwinns ] 353; 1376, Jowpti II 14 K- 
1439, (JrfBfliy III Mamma? 14JS-1450, 
Oeitnjtdiui El 1454-1456 &™ G- SchcaBri- 
m>- Lqiio pnLri.iicnilc nF, 230; LitPi 
palriarciiK (blutar} of, »uu HkhclaS, I [unry 
of A3 El, Pelfir TTlOirtB. Paul of Sirlyrfia, 
ImlClicu of Kibv. flcsaartfflii uttd>[ turkt 
after L4S3 (u la(anbul>, 322, 32J t 333 H 
334, 660 

Conuicgra, 691; uattLe of [1097], 401 
CorHaiiniL Altaiw, caplaJn cf Attutrta 

1393-1397; 261 BiidnsHc 
CorHailfut Aniicw h dogo of VonJcc 1368- 

13S2; L43, 21ft. 222 not* 
CojirainiJ h BajckolowicWi aou of Pctuu iff. 

1453), 172; wife ni, sw Clan CJorato (d. 

1454) 

Cofitaroii. EifidIbjo, cnpLun nF Athens 

im-140Q. 2E.I nctr 
ContajlnE, PrJam, Vartaliari catLdtarL nF 

MaoipJLa (In 1449), 272 
Conversano, 692; counip of h we. Walter and 

Louu nf Knghim 
Coma, 1 92 mote, ^42 
Copfi, Christian xxl r 17, 64fl 
CoqvsiflL, 691,flniJtffi MahLot 
CoTbiiis, 405, 692 

f?Dii!riva. 404, 40B, 409 r 4(2. 421. 427, 
424, 431, 441. 442-, 450, 67U, 691l$Cni*i- 
oor oJ, 42fi ■ julat of, tee Kaoidlht treaty 
of (l4S3) h 4SI 

CoffU, 122, 137, 141, lie, I4&, 27G,649, 
692 

Cnris, 40*, 691 

Corintli. 117, 158, 167, 1B2, 249, 2S0, l52 h 

254-259. 262, 297, 307 h 309 h 31 3, 673, 

6*2; arfilibillinp of, in BflUholomew; 

hartwiy of, 137. 13s, 1 5 Ft, 2l8 h 240; c» 

Idiom of, 133, 137, H4. 155, 159, 249. 

150, 153, 155, 25ft, UBJotd 264,arnf 

wNrrio I AeciajuoJ 
Cnrinth, Gwlf of, 114, 130, 133, 15S. 1S7. 

1* 2, 130, 21 3, 149. 307. 309, 692 
Corinth, Isthmus of, 54, aa, [ST. 307, 692 
CDilnlhii, [[Ft, 243, 258, &91 
CMJUilfe, Glel da ComaLie 
ComarO, AttdrtW, txotW of Mffl ; HndHor 

n.f Cyprus id, l473j,3S6. 3JS-390 
Crjrnaros Andicw, Lord of CarpaLlios 1306- 

1323: L77, 180,283,287 
Cumaro. Cutherirc, daughter of Mart Hid 

FlOrSHtS Ci\ipt>- r Wdlt cf Jnmej |l 1469- 
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1473, ausen of Crprt" 1471-14 S9 (*L 
1510). 312 note, 367- 193, 5*3, 67S 
Cwnaro, Daniel, VtntHan envoy (in 1361), 
246 

CwnjTD. C*fttfie, son of WBr* (/t [4&SX 

rjurnauo, Huh, Venetian etwoy (fll I4S0), 
386, 3S7, 391, 39 2; wife of, aw Florence 
Ciispo (d- Bft=r 14441 

Connaio, Pei*r, lard of Argos and tfjmplia. 
1J77-I3B6: 241 347; Wife of, Hart 
flf Fr^hicti (d. bl 1 1 19 5) 

CopiEilBii, 692, afld wf Petw 

Cornell^ (da LkHwW|flO, 692, jmJ «r Bar- 
mjd of Cornell^ 

C^ r IS, 61, 111, 142, 14*. 15a r LSl r 
1*7, 1S9. ISO, 16 J, 164, 2*3. 692; blsk- 
□ps oF, i« Andrew, Gwjac. Ptttr THeidt- 
□s; Laoatt of. aire Grifon of Arena; caaCal- 
lafl ^, 24 J, 246, 2*1, l(A r JBf P, 
PifirtJ^ clianccUorof, 149 

C«ii^ 196, 692 

Curind. John, Florentine Toowyliendcj (ft 
]390), 311 

Corvlnua, hv MBtthipi Cartimuj i?e (rim 

Jotin Hunys.o'i 
Coiy*ua, 3K>, 323, 333, 337, 37*. *?2,irttf 

»p Qubln 

Cqj. 12a, 283-267, 269, HI, 293 aiid note, 
3Q4 r 306. 511, 31 T, J] 9, 321 , 311, 338, 
673, 616, 692; lgri at, tft Vlgnolo d» r 
Vlsn^i; prwoplur df, 297; tpwn of, n» 

CoMdjetfl, 361 
tola d'Or, 450, 692 

CoiKy Me^liibeaii.). 6flJl KrtJIlt of, F.ii- 
picrrard VII 

Co(*rsciU. ecumenical, 54-57, 64, 65 r 77, 
59-93. dlrtJ Flirt Lplcran (.1123), 

Fourth Lateran (J2IS), Lyons (IMS, 
1114), Constant* <l4l4-141S>, Bni=L 
(1451-1449), hsttaja-Florerwe fl43S- 
J44j);jrr siltt Ha (1409) 

Cwnler-ccuade, 662-666 

Cwrinrtd. durfi)/, 585 

CourLonay, lO&i 692, i« Baldwin, 

Catharine, Philip 
Cautiouses, ; tosh-pp qF, xce Hidbbett (of 

HWlTjClL) 

C™cow. IS, 55 J, 560, 5*3, 610, 693 1 blstv 
op of, tec Z. GloSnicUi dllhe of, f» Hcncy 
(lllofSUeiM) 

titcy (-* n-Pon1hicu), 693 \ ba Ltle of (1 Mftfc 
L91 



CwmtHiH, 693, and tn Fre^d*, Gulsca/d 

CreiK, 140, 262. 261, 2gl r 2SJ. 2S7, 293, 
33l r 334, ^3S. 35*, 6*8, 693-*rehbishop 
of, aw Peter Thtjiw^ crtjudejifrom, 101 : 
ittdlridittls from, fifi, 312, 6S1; wjUlleia 
from, 335 

Crtmca, 11, 48, 61, 54fi, J42. 64S, S95 

Crispo, Finnic, gfl[Mtd*1lihter flf Inlm ]V 
CmnrMQUi of TieblMIld; wift nl-f JfaA 
Cfi/tifilO (m- 1444), JB7 

Cnsjio, Jimux 1, dute of Hie Arerippdapp 
1597-14111: 266 

Cra, *f< Pttci d« Ciw 

Crusade*, ■sec t-'kat enwadt, S=foml cnjsadr, 
Third crjndfii row^fU cru**d«, FiFUi trli- 
Sida, BnLtic CrllSadc, AlbjgEnnon CTuSada, 
TuriiiiB. PfJcopolB, V«rM. An li-Husalfc 
cniindiifil f*ip JrjD HriaiSfWH. CoillKEJ- 
CrUSSdc/jfWcr 

Cuaile, LUnfl dt, 401,693 

Cuctkp, 416,669, 693 

Culpnr 693, dttd af Peter 

CuUeci,431,693 

Cutinda.404, 693 

Cydades, ^37,6*3 

Cydones, DertiettLua, ate Demttriui endows- 

CyparissJa,m Arwdh 

Cyprus, 695, jnJ-tw Jacob; u-nder Cretlis L& 
U?L: 669' njidcT Liisujpbiis L 191-1 473; 
3. 12-14, 16, 16, 40 ™>w r 38. 74, 76, 
133, 142, 145, 1*7, 2*0, 2S2, 264-786, 
290, 292, 296. 299. 106, SOfl, 509, 3I7 P 
318, 320, 322, 34U-3S9, 394,4*^ 4S9 r 
492, 493^*37, 5PL 3*3, SI 9, 522,646- 
651, SS3, «4, 66S, 672-67 Si under Cath- 
ejlne Cwnann 1473-1469: 322 note* 
389-393, 505, ATS; yndcr Vciuoo 1489- 
157|: 33!, 193-395, 675; Tinder lAlflu 
aFter 1571: 661, 662; pudilar «T, m A- 
Cofiuitj; diambf [l*D15 aF, m! ThtHiLH (flf 
Marea), MiZlO dl Marin-i>; cbantCllfl^ <ti r 

id 1 rhil^> nil' Mestere;; onnitablts of, "ft 
Aimeii; and Gay * LuMgpaa r Caiccran 
5iiijj*i r P. Dairila, krnas of, «tf Lusujuaria; 

rifl) Atoiluij H*hraie cF. IfO^ p[«Cp- 
[□r nf. lOSi qurens iff, «if CJurlotte dc 
Luslgrian, CatTLfrine Cdriiajo: regenrs iff, 
Anvtlric, rortn, Pe»i do LufiEiHH, 
Jotim of Brie; letfesduu at t set Philip nF 
ItwUn; ilcmmds nF r j« J, Corap, T, Gurri 
Cytnr,Bica,46D, 4*2, 471, 47S, 4E1, 693 
CyjLic <PiizicDlli> nf Aiiiuwia, ItaJkn hv- 

minlat(d.p. 145(5), 97 
Czechs, SUvic pecrple, SS3, SB1, 587- -646 
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CTiegenbcrB, John, Piussdan leader (hi 144Q) h 
SX3 

[Mlraalii, 693: admiral nF, Ballhasar dc 
Sorb* 

Dalmju. BEini'ducll, 30(1 of Philip ((X 1JS2}, 
2J4 

D-ldrila.'U:. PfillLp, viiLTJunl nF RcicqherLi, -/Kit* 

gener*! of AcIkiis. (llTil I3SI-I3B2 

(13fl6; J. 1392k 110-2 21, 224, 2:a-235. 

23E, 140, 241. 24 J, 244 
Darrtila, 120, 17 3 note. 695; Judy of h «w 

Jacqueline de la Rocht 
DaBiiKiu, 267 r 31 J, <1NH?J, 502, i09, 

J34 r 515, 649 r tiSO, 665, tjfifl, 671, 474^. 

693 1 governors of, 49s r 497, 65l>(?nd ht 

Jindrai, Kastuli, Sudutt 
Duti«Ha h 30*. 117, 471, 504, 505, Sr\ 

J IE, S4B, 670 r 693 
Dandotot Aridrcuv doge: of Veaiue I3J3- 

1354: 12, 136 
DandoLo, Fiawia, Venetian bailie al Ne-yro- 

pprit, 1317-I3L9; 114 k iTB-lW 
□nrnJolo, Steptueiij Venetian dlplumai (in 

1338-^34 

nimcf, 5cnndijia*JBfl j»oplE h 554; iti Ei- 
umim Mi. 363, 364> 3??, 5&0. 672 

DanJeL del Cjrrelto, Hrojpilallcj, teUle Of 
Ad™ 1377-<il37fl: 147, 302 

Dad 1ft ABtjfiiori, Italian po=t (d. 1321 ) h 34S, 

tea 

Danube Hver h 23 r 24, SI, 306, #20, 654- 

656 h 693 
Ilmiifc 573.SB1, MS, 693 
Dwdmclfci, 43, 41 , 69 h 80 h S L , SI, 64, ] 45, 

295, l&S, 20!, Jr}7, 309, Ml. 69"3 
Daira, 404. 693 
DaupuLne, see Vimnot] 
David, t« Plcsiw John 
DajYld. envoy uF M<jr,u.ah [b. 1248*, J22, 

513 «od note 
Dflvtf II Bruce, mi of ftotwrl I: KLhg uJ" 

Scotland 1229-IJ7J: 334 
Dwlh, fttar, constable pf Cyprus Cm J473), 

IMblO 1 , Jtflrt, fntf Jobd Delbuy 
DdfblO* Johlt h HaSjHinIlEr official {d. L459X 
320, 122 

DtnKilhlLH Cydurm, Byzantine schgl#j (d.£. 

139B), 63, 6S r 72, 14 
E*nifrdn h 5-Sl, £94 
DemoUca, 40, 129 r 298,494 
DwiiH, 404,412. 43l h 47l.ti*4 
PcniTUih, 552 h 385i 694; aaaAaii from, 
42D- kmp of, iw SveLn III 1047-107$, 



Waddcmaj II 1202-1 24 1 r Waldemar II] 
[340-1375; iw (rto Sictidi Alp from, 

DfiptDDW, sec Tirfe[Mii; we eljo DiFUJdl 
Dtslilli. tntfr. lord af Sal-nrm (from 133 ])> 

172 h 173, lit 
CteFP^njpeciw, 409 h 694 

Dtipurtes, PelEi, AmBonest tivrjy fm 
i307j, 51* 

Des*Jtai, Bemafd (d. 1362). 2Dfi; wife or, 
m Bt*![HK (4. JtfKfJ J360) 

1500},dfifi, 675 
IRTU, RfidilgP 411k "Cid">. Spqn«h w*r[iDI 

(hL 10M), 401 . *Q2 r 410,41 4, 667 
We^ci Femafldes, e**jrn tif Cntim 1485- 

1487: 4S2 

Dic(rlch (of H&n}, aiCtlltilfinp (and elm;[nr> 

of Colonic 14I4-I46S-: £01, 606, 6(M, 

609,411, 62 l h 632 
DkCfkIi (of Hildcrisfcbca), majsrave- of Qie- 

riOTllifni mireft 965-9B1 (d. 985> r 54S, 

550 

UirTjirii of Dqwmow, Ccrinan lajidlioLdec 

(/T. 124]>,572 
rWeliich of Wettin h ion of Hctuy 111; mai- 

5r*«ofLBrid*eie(d. 12SS1.371 
Dwo^ch ("ttic Oppressed") of IVctHii, 

BftiidsDn. of CcKir-Bd; marine of Mdstai 

1197-1221: 547 
Ditrick of Wa(im. gjjmfcon of Dfcrtfck of 

HalikniblwTi; Tiuqgrjve of Hie eastern 

maieli M. SOU), SSD 
DJaiidafrt.'HJi, £[. HilariDD 
Dkudotine (D*WlaL) uf Ucnnri, mafier oT 

Hie HoipLt»1lws 1344-1353: 29-1, 295, 

296 note, 30ft 672 
Dijon, 23.494 

DffnLtfk, Albxniad taunt tft 1330>, 1S7 

rio<r h 232 
D[rnitfflrM > J 78 rott, 694 

Dbili, itai oT Afraisn III- kinf flf PorftJIsd 

1279-1325: 419 
MOJl.oTti, 694 

Ddwutc, PnrMlan leader (bi I26DJ, 3 73 
1^1^553,694 

Dobnj.il, 58 1 r 694 ; fcriLjli ti of (oiicr);. 366. 
569, S7D 

DodLlo, tLaliftp uf BranoHnbjrg (d. 9E0). 
£50 

noJomltea, 393, 694 

DoniBj9iHi, SIB, 633 h €YI. S3S, 640, 44 l r 
694 

DrarrirLclLi, John:, llaJlaji ptopagaiidbl (in 

1609); 662 
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Homines*;. Oiimi. Catalan ihlixst alTticfces 

i> 1379). 159 
Dominic Allans dc $tMi&, H«pdt*Usr 

comm#nJBT On 1482), 326 
Dominic: J* Abmanin t Italian HoapitaHei, 

admiral tlfl I402) h I4B. 304, 3O6-30B, 

311, 31* 

ppminLani, aitew, 53, Si, 59, «. 473 
iu»i& J 3-2, 5J3 r S3i h J4l ? 571, aid we 
Andrew of Ijon^iimcau, AkkHh, Benedict 
Asdriijo. Fcudcii of Pfcrugia, Geoffrey pf 
Bt*n]iBu, Guhcard of C*sniona h Gvy of 
L^mBumeau, lsn*rd Ta£MH3, lamrt 
(PtiiiJ, Jam« {Esiiwwe^ de Lusipurk, 
Jahrt of CaT-CRmrHLnfc, J-ctfin of RnpiQ, Jttf- 
daiL of Sewe-rac, FhlUp Incomtri, SnrtOII of 
St. Qoeniin, Vjuwrt of BEnjvHiiv William 
(of LjfiMa); K¥ flto llumterr U (of Vi=n- 
noiil 

Datfibrdct. Johi,.Mit John Dominriti 
Lkimokoi, IB7. 114,694 
Doris, Nicholas (ft 13-]fii r 112 note 
[►win, fa$anino h Cuiinefie raplwn (fl.t 

135B) r 196, 197 
Pnin, Paguiino, C ienrasc consul in Cyprus 

{la 1372), 361 
Dciria, SirtJOIi h C-M1WW □□blfcmart (In 1327), 

4B artd ilOtB 
DartlhOflB J, Mdkfe (OrlliOdOX] patdweh: 

of Anliocli 1434/5- L451: 634 
&a.t>al, 561, S*l, 585, 6S4. oJsIlope of, 576 
Doucjas, J*™ CrJM Cood") h ScDtiiih 

knlgjittd. I33DJ.442 
Djagasekirc-Cnnitajitlnc XI PfilgwilqELU 
LtattOUlK, 494 . <J W Bajrlofel: 
DameUff, limH^ ll9,«l(fmK TrinmSijf 
Drwn, Lilift, 572, 694 
limi* dL Chatny, lori of Vosti LIi aild Nifv*- 

lei {torn I3L4) K I If 
Dufcad, Prtei t PiHUk jutht fjT. 1306). B- 

1CK43, 52 

Ducas, Br^nlint historian </T, 1455 k *2. 

B5, 35, IDO. 162. 266 
Dui#! (AnecLus) "ComnEinji. h ' John II, Lord 

iJTliaEsaly 1303- 1 31 It: 170. IT*. 146, 

167 

nmcps f A(1|ieEiia) ^CMTITiemjs" TlittrtBS, Art- 
pOL fif EpiniE C 1290-13IS: 121, 170, 
IBS HOlCt wife dF, tie Ahftt PalKpl^cjru 
(d. 1320) 

[Jiikmnk, MimluK jsowernor H HaHtnne (p 

Dulcu, of Eonrffaoo Pndriqtie- {wJd- t 

|380) r lddjt*rit(inl3ai), 213 



Dima liver, SS6- -559, SfiD, Ml, W3 
Diinadiiinde, 559, 695 
Dunfliflscili, ire An^rtllk of FfrunoccO 
DuraZiO, flgtfijr, I24 r 115, 673.JBrf «f 

AjjiBEvCbprtoi (2} r Joanne, Hai^aKt 
Uuimzo, pnrt, L4H, 213, -316, 3M. *6l ? 

69S h 4inrf^f taeuo 
Dlilbcn, AM^lHlElk Crf (1260), 5T3-J7S 
Dushnn, if. siqphen Umsh IV 
Di*lch, je? Ntrhctlandj 
rijfjc rivar r 63S- h &?S 



Eart hidttl, ll,*95 

Ebrt tkr, 23*. 402-404, 407, 41 L, 

41ft, 6?5 
Echinades, 1*4, 
Ma* 411, rMS 

Fd=MP, iM, 502. **7, 668, 695; (itulu 

cwnt nf. see John of Hcnr*<w 
EdwHrd I r'LM(l3hanlcs , ") > Mfltf Hemrlil; 

cruMder 1270-1172, nantagctiet ki"£^r 

IvrElartd 1272-1307: 9 t 348, 355, J7S- 

531. 532 t 534 h 5-3*. 5 3*, 671 
Edward II, of Edward I; PliiLL*ec[Kl 

ttaft of ErtUnd 1307-1327: 538 h i40 
EJwjicd )K, son of Edwifffll IU Plant* bp 1141 

bine ff Eneland L327-1377: 12, 15,351, 

3H; Witt of, ra PkltlptJR Tif Hairtaillt Cd. 

1369) 

Edwaid C'tl** BJacfc Frirwe"), aon of Ed- 
ward HI; Plarilafcienct hrir ppparanL of 
tnsland Id. l3K) t ll h 35J 

Emu, 4, 6-10, 16 h IB. 31.40, 63, 73. 74 r 
To. 78. 262, 280, 299. 308, 309, 
320, 322 r 323, 331-334. 334, 342, 348, 
355 356 role. 371, 372, 374-376, 3S0, 
385. 390, 3P2, 439 h 459^6*. +72. 473, 
475 r 4ftl, 4B3, 4S4 h 4S6-532, 5-27, 528, 
530v J 39, 542 r 543, fi49-*52,*SS, 660, 
662 t 664-6**. 6*Sinileis cif, see Falimids 
96*-!17|, Al^Doids (H&9) 1174-1252, 
UaJlTi HairJlUfcE 1250-13943. Burjl Mam- 
luks 1 382-15 ]7 a 0«ofiuna fioni IS 17 

E^ypt, Upp=t, 497, J03, SW, 65J 

Efdtr rivar. 554, 495 
E] CastaOar. 4fJ3 t 695 

Hb= ii«r. 54S, 550, 551. S S3, 554. 55&, 
57fi r 596, 617, 695; Irtna-EHid, 5*T, J52h 
555. 570 h S7J, S76 

Elbitvs, 5.72, 573.5S4 h tJS 

£1^*4,436, 695 

ElBa.iHH, dmifiliter of Peler 11 of Skdy; wift 
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of Peter iv or Ara^on 1349-13-74: JOB, 
214 note 

ELeiTLOI Of ACHaSHIr rJ*Uflh<Er vS P?<Cl (Wfl 
or JimEX li}: wife of Ptotor ] of CTyprus 
1353-1369 {J. I4IT), 352 r 359 r 361- 
367, 37? 

Eli Of Fo*Ml, Hospitaller cgstellBn, of Ccn* 
inih (in 1 39?. d. fl 14(17), lip, 1AQ, 307 

EBv Ill-Ill, I IE, 123. 125, J 3Ql 1. 3 Ft. 
142, 15(1, 155, 1G3, Jfj4 L |7*.o?S 

jiLitabElfi,. dauifiter af Stgixmund l wifE of 
All*f[ V 1422-1439 (d. 1442), 6.IJ3 

EmaLeLlL, KUitlan ps-JiUSS!. wire (if SlEpheri 
V[Wi± 1272, d. after 12tyr,52$ 

ElilabeUi Uf Pc-mernrna, £ianddauujilcr of 
Cailmir 111 of Fidand; wife of emperor 
Churlfis EV 1361-1 3 TS (J. I 355 

ELjieifci, MwiiflL fhLeF fin 1247), J2Cl 32 1, 
523 

L'tflfcrJ/ Of AlrJOdLSS. £faild master Of til* 
HojpLLallars t5D3-l5l Z: 33D-3-33. 676 

fngJiKi, 695; fnmily, ILft, lOS, 24 T, 673, 
and Stt iluy, Juhn, LiUlli, Marie, Sfthl&r, 
Waller (2} 

England, 15, 49, 51, 65, 74, W. 9*. 133. 
224, 3-31. SI 6, 510. S3 J, 5 34, S1E, £95; 
crutfl Jen fro-m, LA, 20, 22, 4 L 0, 41 1, 1 1 3, 
420, 410, 475. 4SI : 53*, 668, 671; 
KuapitalLen from, 291, 299 ™>te. 301, 
3HS, 3 18, 324, 336: *in£i of, J« FbnLa- 
ejfHtla {1134-1486); riBtCtrtarltl friWrs, 
7S; priori of, 199 role, 3*17; trailer, 
from. 29],292 and rwiE, 350 

English. 621, 631, ffJtrf w Adam of UbV, 
Alcuin. H. Bwi, H. Heujfgrt, C Clmn- 
cfer, GjlhfcrL 01' H«HJrt£i. R. Hafes, Mal- 
Uie-w Psrh r Wf'. MLJdlelM, P. Payit*. J. 
Wj>cllf 

EiiflkihCliBnrKJ, 354 

Errjjueriajid VI], count of Canty id. 1 397}, 
22, 2S 

EnteirCB, jae Berenpici <Jc Ertcnta 
Eplicaiw (Altotireso), 2fl«. 293, 29S, 

297, 312, 317, &9G- cmic of, nv Fafi; 

metropolitan ofj M&ik 
Fjiiiljrujm, 1 2*, 275,396 
Epila, 404, rj?£j 

Epulis, d«po(ate, 10-7, 121, 122. 124, 119, 
186 note, IB, 190;nifcjnyf, swTliomsi 
[Jvcbs c 129* 1318, Nicholas Onini 
] 3 1S-I32J, Jnbn !| Ocsini 1323-1335, 
Ntc=plvwiLs [E 1335-1339, 1356-1359, 



Cliatm I Tocco 1410-1429, Leonard MJ 

Towo 1448- 1479, *ee irltoTlumBr 
Epiwr, [eeion, 13, 44, S7, 1W, 141, 1*7, 

170, fc73, 188-I90 : 215, 27J, 302, 69fr 
EpiicnpL, 396, 696 
Efpu. pribul (rJ.c. 1066}, 552 
Eiird U of Audiiay, grtil-graridMti *f VKaufi 

E; baron of Arcadia (im 13-22, J.- I33fl>, 

12fl 

Jiiftirt, 62L.6M 

EdjdtEtiajHKn, iw Lurfwie von Edidis- 

[■[mEmpri VI, cwirit cif U TB et <in 11 06, 

1148), 4^5,411 
Etmans*! at Nowlhi, son of Odu. lend of 

SUrb (III 13*5>. 2Uti 
btttnlArtd, 372, 373, 5.fi4. 696, Wfllwpa of, 

57fi 

Ei*n de 1 BTionddmorHi, tirelJiET ■of Mb* 
dBkru; d^pnt Inning I3SP-L4P3: jr32, 
303 rnjbe; mrifc cf, sec AngELina (d. by 
1395) 

T-fcjtitiiB, vriic fr! Ptlrr d> PjijjBidjars (d. 

hfteT 1381>, 323 
EsdiivH H, de LusigFinr," dju.u.hlci of Jjmei I 

mrj H*iOB= Of Brunswick frJ. 13 74>, 366 
Esdlii'JI of Scpndelirjn, TnittrtiS (if PaLfr I Df 

Cypnis (in 1 369}, 359 
EjrfjmtCaide {Of hnlK), Wife- of Jafifiea 1 of 

Maj^La I27S-131] (d afttr ]3ll}. 111 
bfkida, 403 r 696 

EilaJlol, liacenguu, stt rjerwiiusj EilaDof 
Eafafiol, Catalan kn (J4lh coitujy), 

]S7 note 
Ejrr h 696, uff.rf nrf IsntcLU 
EsrepORB, 447, 696 

rritiunriE: da L-utipinn. 'hiibajiun, m JajTHl 

u dd LLii.crLjrJ 1 ' 
Eatoula, J60-J62, S74, iT*, SflJ, 672, 696 i 

people offEsrhi), 559-5H 

Eitopi6nri, EVlcr, Spanish EenaraJ <ln H97>. 

454 r 45S 
Ettrtla, Scrra da. 4fW, 696 
iLlhUjpu, 646; u Jan»b4lEi n " of, 651 
^tiennr, Raymond, French 31111107 (fl. 

mil, 52 nole. 3+3 
F.u, 696i counft rf, lor Hrjtcrl ffirJ Philip- of 

Arrinli 

Eubota. 46. Sfl jiota, 67. I06 r 114, 12l r 
131, 136. 140, 154, IS6. 163, 171. 17H, 
lSO r 192, I&4-1M, j&B, 196, 222, 
146, 25*, 261, 262 r 264, 265, 2^3, 294, 
296. 313 nolfi. 322 r 324 675, 696; 
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lords of, ste Bartholomew [I Cihisi, Bea- 
trice and flQCllfffiOt Of Veirin*, Julia dc 
Hvyci, NLcliolas. I\md Pejer dalle CaruGfi; 
Venetians OF. 176, 192, 204, 222,671 
Ena/na "d* Lustrjian," bsHlBid pin of Jajnci 
I (K. 146S. d. after 1513), 390, 3*1 

□ □IE 

Enge/iicus, Marcus, Hark of Ephesus. 
EugCJliui HI (Pfcler BeiiliHloJ, POI* |L45- 

Eugeniui IV (Gabtkel Condulmert, pOpC 
1431-1447; 91 -9&, 446, 63-0, 6l2» 
651,652,6S-4, 655,574 
Euphrates river, 490, 5QS. 541. 696 
Eutup*, S86, 588, 5E9. ill, 650, 6S4, Ml, 
OH 

tViTi,4]3 r 4l4,4IM31,69& 

EvmmoJ (Bet), Otlorruai prwra] (In 139S), 

tDHMOT Of HiBiS»l|K, liT, 15 B, 246, 673 

fvreini., 696, mJrJ Wf Lwiis 
Ext»m»ilvH. 401, 414, 4 16, 41 fj, 425-427, 
432, fi*6 

Fabiegjuce, Joiiii Ptraic, liLiilar count of Jtar- 

p&Md. 14-73), 3-90 
t'abte^uea, Louis Fatal (of Pernpllet). 

UfOlher of Jobn; aitJlblsriop of Pficaua 

14 T 1-1476 (d, HTfi), 3-90, 391 
Fabric dtl CanetlOj stand mmier of the 

HwpitdlBri 1S13-152I; 329 r 332-33S, 

67fi 

Fsdlique. AltstlKS battwrJ soti dF Frtdfcflcfc 
|] ul Aia£on, ricar-ac'"™ 3 of A(hcni 
1317-c 1330, Lord of S?loiu (d.f. l33ff), 
||4, 17J. 174, 1T7-LBQ, 154-1*2, 1*4. 
137, J 99. 201, 672^ wife of, a* Manilla 
of Cn^rtus (d. 1336) 

Fmlriq.iJt, Boniface, sort of ALJtaso; Joed of 
Cestui (In 13S9, 13BO). 194. 211- 
21 3 : wife of. sw Uulcia (J. aflat I 3B1} 

Pndrikiue, James, son of Alfonao; lonf *>F 
ftaloca (from 1355, a. by I36H, ™qt- 
geocral of AUnens 1356-13S9; 190, 194, 
197, IPS, 199 note, 204, 2Q6. 211 and 
note,2|2. 213 

FadrlojiK, Jolin, son rtf Alfonaoi Joed n( 

Fadilqwe, John, arm df Boniface; riii £ ani (in 
1381), 2L3 

Fjririqufiv LouJBj whi of Jnmw; ^leir-g«i£iRL 
af Ath*r» 137J-13BI <d. I9B 
tio<e> 199, 207, 211-215, 2.18,219, tl\- 
223, 22fl, 23 1 r 232 r J34, *73; wife nl r stt 
Hfllena Asanuia CtntBciPEwnn (d. aftcf 
13331 



FwfjiquK, Macia, da [if liter of Lt*iH and 
l[si™a Asctiina Cant*cu^«rsa^ bclftES to 
Saluna (to 1393), ZK and iMte, 234, 241, 
254 

Rdciqiie, P*(w, inn uf Eoiidfacci twir *n 
Acg(na(to 1379), 2 1 2 r 21 3 

Iradhque, P=1=rr I, iQtt of AlfflHW. wwd oT 
SftlOTIH t 133H— iL-. 1352 (d. by I3S5), L90, 
194, 197 

Fajsrdu, SpanlalL Eiswitkr wgnlen (in 1431], 
44fr 

Falifcrl, Majliio, J*ge Vettlw I3S4 1 355^ 
1 97 

FjniBBfjsia. I4 h 18 h 184, 344, 346, 34S- 
350 3J2. 3S3, 357, 3*1-364. Jrj6-368 h 
370, 17 1, 376, 383, 3*4, 3.B6. 3&&-39J h 
393. 653, 69t „ Genoese Lnmrruruiej a1> 
jet A. Gujtfto 

Fnr t23l.4 h 10 h ll,516 

FaiaJ, &3fi of Itirkjk, Maiulmh EnLtnn dF 

Egjfpt and Syrin 1399-1405, 1406-141 2: 

316, 490, 49 1 r 651 
Faia=) {-fen-SaiJlarnic), 696, anJ as Kay- 

mo"d TVJuusi 
FBrii fjta-lrvarO, son of L AK; Hzrinid cebel 

I34tt-l35l, Idler nf Horocrjo 1351- 

USB: 478,450 
Faiv, 432. 670,696 

FJtimid^ Arab taJp**! dynasty in TDrtlala 
9D*-*72 *mt F-EHjrt 969-1171: 460-463, 
AVA, 667. 666, fftld jcr al-M uifadSdr 1036- 
1094 

l-'eiLn V, antipope, set Amadco VEH ^F 
Savoy 

FelUn, 562, 694: hnttle at (121 7), S61 
Ferdinand (de Pripcud), bdshop oJ Lncwm 

L4IB-J434: 593, 600. 601 
Ferdinand, wn Jbjimi [ and Eaclarmonde; 

infaule of Hajotni (d. 1316), dainunt n» 

Acbafa 13I5-HL6: 110-114, 119, 130. 

176, 672; wife of, mt label of S?lir#n. fd. 

1919) 

F«rdin#™i (of Jiajarc*], wn irf infaaiw Ftt- 

dinimdcn t l3srj),3JI 
Ferdinand. I, Hiug of CtalLe 1035-1O6S, &f 

|j«i t01rt-l«S: 395,403,407^10 
FEiddrkaral [I. SOIL of AJf^n» VII; kbit of 

Us** 11S7-1 188: 413-115, 418.431 
FErf:™nd [II, ion of ALTcaiiD IX; klne of 

Cuttle 1217-1152, *i Leon 1230-1252 

(canonl?ii), 413, 424-429, 43W34. 

445, 670 

FerdirwiHl IV. s&n of Sannho ]V njid hfarta 
dc Molina: Vins of Ctslile^rid. Leon 129S- 
1312; 436 
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J 'crdlrtaiLd I, sob of John 1 of CaslUc; recent 
of Castile 1406-4412, king of Areaon nnd 
SltDr HI2-I4I&: Bfl, 444-446,* 74 

FEidiiurwt II. granditin aF FerdLnajud ] wA 
Ai^uiiUJr^ iV)of Cajdlc 1474- 1 £04, of 
Ara#Hi 1479-J304, ofSpajn 1S04-1J16: 
3*6, 43S, 440, -I J 3, 44JJ34, 505, 676; 
wife of, *rf IsfltwIlH n<F distils (d. 1504) 

Fcrdinmd ], bnslirJ son o* Air-uiLSo V of 
Arapm; Jdnj t>F NapliS artd ([I) Sfclfcj 
145H-U94: 3^3. 325. 321 Hole, 328, 
Ml. 390, 3*3 

Ferdbiuid de la Ccr<ta, son of Alfonso X fd, 
12755. 433 

FerdLfuuid da LiCecJa, son oFFrrdinsml ffl, 

12*0), 433, 43S, 436 
FirfLrtiiid 1 dc' MedJd, ardbiahJeawai 

1563-1588, ir*n4 of TuxLany 

1387-1609; 661 
FerUrio of AitBrea, HospilBUsr pri™ of Lmn- 

tnudy, admlraJ <1n 1364), Ufl, f ' 
Fctafindlea, Kted, Mf l>k£o FcmjmlHE 
Ff EQBLl<kl de Hcredi!, Jiipn, grand rnulifr 

of (Ik HmpLtnlkri L377-J396: 134. 1*7. 

ISO, LS3, 160, 217, 21ft, 220. 2J1 

note, 32?, 292, 30fl-3<». ill, 671, 674 

FerCHra, 32 r 356, 697; cmnuriL of (H3H- 

14393,651.654 
Fftrrtr. Ftancis, envoy (In. 13-79), 21? note, 

221. 232 

Ferrer, Vincent (d- 1419, caronLr«l>, 444 
Fencr de 1h Sain, Innies, C*talun it Lividia 

(/T. 1381). 323 
FifiucMwaneea. 697. and sw Skegfnedj 
hei, 432,433, 43 J. 437,470, 697 
FtdcnzJo of Padua, FrajidsoJi propagandist 

{in 1291), 6,40 rwte 
Fiftb miiid* ( 12 1 7-1 22 LJ, 424. SIT. SIS, 

669, 670 

FUelfo, Fiancdt, Italian. hurngniH {<L Ufllfc 
90 

FMnqw, B9. 93, 94 

Finns, Finnic people., Sl-7, 546. 5S8, £63 
FLrii crufcid* (JO96-L0J9), 29-30, 278, 
543, 667 

FLLsfo, 41 fJ, 697; abbot of,™ Rajmpnd. 

Flanders. 15. 109, 354, 3J4, 697; court rjf, 
see Ttiitriy of Alias* 1128-1(66; «u- 
aadtJi from, 20, 410, 411,420,4*1,547, 
332, SS4-556 

F1or,i?e Hofpr de Flar 

Florence, 33, 136, 144, 255, 25ft, 269-27 1, 
312. 349, 35 8, 5S4 P 697, iwrd Jtftf Jarries; 
council dF(L43*-H4S). 92-96, SS [, 65 J, 
675; ramilie! riurn, i*# AtdajdolLi goran- 



rnenl Of, 250; ll6i*iy at, 24S . JtiCECHaJlta 

AT. 232, 286, 291, 296, 301, 311, 649; 

juldfen iWn, 302, 6(1-3; lynnt of, iw 

WJiet (VI) uFBritrtH* ! J42-1 343 ; tltlKfl 

u r b 94, 9S, 97-101 
FIktedI Of Hdnnult, priiuco OF Athafia 

L2BS-12*)?: 105, 107; wiFfl id, tee Isabel 

aFVrMi^rdOUln <d, 13-11) 
Florkmotit of Lcspajce, Fccncli tnjsjder {In 

L36S>, IS 

Finite, Bertjjmd. Hoipilallfer, jiutdlan of 
Febr EE af C^piUl (d. 1382), Vft, 301, 
JD3, 34M 

Hnvlari! Arton, grand maslrr of tlt= Fir*- 
plUJlMi 142 1-1437: 31], J 16, 313, 3(9, 
&74. 613 

FoLco, Bcncdinl,wip Berwdiet Fcjlm 

FonlairKbLeau. 109, S97 

ForlU 697,*fld rer BEnedk( FnUa> 

Fonns[i*ent430,6P7 

FOSMJI, Frenci^ dage dF Venk* 1423- 

J457: I PB, 165 
Fowsri, F#u.l, archlrishup Of ^attaB L 3-7 5 — ft 

L395, p^pj] lOLnr-^ocrtraJ of Achat! 

L 3fl6-d 1 ^55: 151,15 2, 232, J4J, 24fi 

Fgicfliini, Bmnard, VrtnecLin bdllka it NnKfO- 

[M?ntc ] 403-1405: 265 nil* 
pL-uut, 447, JflJ Ar# EJL 
FLiiicUeraLlei. 697 r £nd K¥ Walttr 
Fnurili eiusadjfl (1202-12*1), 29, 30-, 33, 

-IT, 50,246,654,669 
Frags, 404. 663,691 

France, l!liicdonn,44,47, 49, 52, S5, 60, 83, 
96, 203, 290, 319, 350, 369, 169, 472- 
474, 4B1. 4B4, 488, 516. 661. ami st* 
AjnejL, Jonri; thief itiinJsiec of, Stt Itlcht- 
Eie-j; LnnilaMei fit'. Iff Gajcbct of Chili' 

bii, Wadter (V[) of Brienne-; tinst nf, *w 
MetOvinjdBns P. 457-75l r CipeLlani 937- 
1846; marahaJ a J", 4« J. BdUCfcfluJt, ITKC 
ctnarufS fnuQ, SS, $6, 3S4 

FtBtioe, Kdori, 8, L3. li, « r 39, 62. 74, 
79, 86. 87, 109, 115,202,280, 192,295, 
326. 327, 332. 337. 354, 371, 419.422, 
533. 697; bishapi fr&in. 404. 642; 
iidftrt from, lfi, 20, 22-2 J, il. Si, 95. 
4dd, 4O3^0i, 40E, 410, 411, 423,429, 
430, 473, 481, 596, 652, 655, M*, 669. 
671, 673; HospLuDen From, 1st. 2S9 H 
29 E, 301, 304, Jll, Jc8. 336; pilot of, 
330^ solditjs from. 334, 443 r 477 

Fmicda, arelilfistiop of NesipaLrns 1 3(557— "hy 
1376: 2|g 

FianriE> tistiop pF Oleru L333— li>- 1349: 
125, 12* 
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FdjbcLs I, Capetipn ting of FriJU* ISIS- 

!547: 332. 335, 66Q r 66l.fir6 
Francis <fc' BnondeLnimiEt, lnotJicr of Mad- 

Francis dn Pcrtuit, Auretsnat knoilit fr» 
1347k 64 

Ffanctf eT CcBituuia, agent of Ru^r it* 

LhuLa (in I3*7) h JQ7 
frji'iti! of Lei Bad*, dull* nF Afclrla {to 

1374), 1+3, 144; wift of, jm MajgiKt of 

Taimlo{*L 1353) 
Frandi oTPfirtJga, atciiUishop ol Sultarurtft 

1316- 1322^ 342 

Fiuriiii at St. Anatolia, ftWM(, papal pJYSf- 
aui ^MonanvBUA (> 1*5 276 

Frandi 0* Sm SmTina, Angevin bailfc of 
Aeliaea I374-I37d: 146 

Fiancimrs. 4)rdj*t, SB, 190, J 1 7, J 19, 54*. 
471 aula, S12, 533, 541. ffjnJ intf Antonio 
of Masea, R, Bacon, FUleiuiio of Padua, P, 
GcBdrnLgo, JimKs oJ l-'Loraux, John of 
Monte Cervbio, John of Plan del Chit*™*, 
John of SftgovLi, OJorlc of PondmurfiE, A. 
Pnis, Fs-Lm [o-f Arajoii), Thorn ni (fcf Pa- 
™s], William of Rubral 

Ftamo, ice Oli*w Fianco, Francis II Ascia- 
Juoll 

Fcaticolf ii^cr, 405, 40(7,409,491 
Francon!*, 616. 613, 624, 640. 691; cm- 

ssfcrc frofei r SB3, £13 k 6l5 
FrincuJa PuLgpajdJiies- d^Efifr of Pelfer, 

wife uf WilUarm of Almcnaia IWid, 

l3BD,d. ifl«i 1381), 221 
FjaHgljunJ, Wlllinm, nrtfibuttop of PatTBE 

1317- 1 337, *ngtviTi bailie bt Achaca 
1329- 1 3-3-1: 1 IS. 11*. 123-1*4, US 
note, 189, 190 

Frankfurt (am MiLrA 6l3 r 532, 444. 697 
FcBuenfiunj, 572 r 69? 

FredEHni. >'t^nkbri chroniclei (c 650), 54A 
Fc=dErict (Of AnfSHfc), bishop pf Barabflrg 

14! 2 1-1431: 615 
FiedeiJcIc III, 2nd cousin of Albert V,Hbp»- 

buj^ king Of GerTricuiy 1440 (cro^non. 

H42M452, emperor 1453-1493, BCCtl- 

iuke (V) of Ausrrb 1451-1486 (1493), 

100, 1IJI.SS1.6K, 6SS, 67S 
Frederick, son or eeapcjor. Fic4erkk ■: 

HobenfuniftD duke of Swarjii and Alsate 

llti?-M9l: 361 
FiedcjJc* I ("Burtrareuir), HoltettHulfcll 

Jcln£ of Germany 1152-115-5, empcioi 

11J5-1I9D: ». 567, 669 
Frederick ||, £urL of Ucniy V[; HoliEn- 

jlahfen Icing (Ij Of SkJy U97 (cr-jWrtfld 



H98J-1212, nf C*ntlHiy 1211-1220, 
emperoff 1 226-1 fcim pf J*nisalflBn 
1125-1221: 7, 34, 35, SIB. S2l, J25, 
5fifi, SS9, 470 

FrcdfrkV II, son of Pclcf I [III of Ami^n}; 
ting Of Sicily 1 196-1337: 47, I ID. Ill, 
111, 16^, 170 nol?, 172, 173, 174, m t 
179, 184, IS5, ISA, l?J note, I9S, 31*, 
2S.2, 349, 672 

Fiededd ril, son of Pftcr U; ting of Sicily 
prtd duVB (11) Of Athens L 155-137^: 79, 
N2 iwii. US, 175, J 54. 195, 3 97* 19B, 
201, 202 nol?, 204-212, 2H. 218, 227, 
234,673 

Frtdotlck of CwijlB, inn of Ferdinand |]T: 
H^alJelL^(aulbT|s , ctjcnirianiaot bi Skily i± 
I277) r 472 

Frtdflimk I of UnfiKnioCem, mar£T*ve nf 
Brandenhirs ]4lS-H«. elector 1417- 
1440: fJOI-Glu, 613-618, 421, 634-t27, 
650-632, iU, 636. 635, 4J0, 641, 674 

Frederiei: 11 -cf HotioiMllein, sort of Frad- 
cciclt I ; maj.Ljta.YC Cand ejects) cf iJcajidcri- 
buTs mO-1470 fd r 1471;, 607' fbuiccc 
oF,fK Jadwi^s 

Fpsdericlt of HaildBZBO, son Jotin [I ; Juke 
(l> nF Aitiena 134I8-3J55: U5, 20J,ti72, 
67J 

FiMlCllcli <of WetcLn.) uf SaSOny, £rhndjcin 

of Fcederict II; F arid maaler of His Tru- 

1onk KnigfiiE I4*tt-li 10: J*4 
FwdecLct 111 of Weltln, m»Ts:n^ LnFMBLascn 

1149-1341, hmisTiw: orntufLnda 1349- 

1176: 15 

Fiedcckk I T'tho WaHHe ,, > of Wfcttfcn, tM 
of Fpedeciclt lll r of MflLasen; msigrj^e (JV) 
of MeiBftn 13A1- 1423, dnH* Ufld *lceto[) 
of Saxony JJ23-142BL 601, 604, 60S, 
fill.. 412. 615, Bl6;w,fnof, HieCjtjrfrLiie 
Id. 14412) 

Frededck II C'tllC PepLiftil'") o* Wet (in, son 
of Frederick I; duka (.ind * Lector) oFSai- 
ony I«fl-I4ft4: 61S. 614, ti2J, 632. 633 

Frederiei uT ItftJlt, GeLmjJi lanslhuidCi 01 
1240), 571 

rivibinrLi y\m Breisgag), *521 r 6?7 

Firirinj, 497 1 btjhop of, ree OHO 

rKSn*da, 413, 697 

Fidjeti*aH*ft , ,57l r i72.fi97 

Fiisla, 554, 697; ciu&d#j( fjom, 410, 547 

FmJbhH, lEun, FcEDLb tlijonlclec (J- HI (ft. 
22, 13, A3, 352. 1S4.3.H 

FvkU, 697: abbDK of, tw Stunni. John {of 
Herlau) 

Fulda riMer, 54B, 697 
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RjIK He h VljjtioLir bfiUinr nr VipnOlo (A 
130«>. 286 

I-'uli: *f VULsrei, napae*' of Wllliim; nta3l£r 
of rJu KojpLtall&rs 1305-1319 (d. !ilT) P 
8, 108, 181. 182, 281, 283-283, 291, 
344, S71, *?2 



GaJbei, 46l,6!f7 
Ga£tt. 254, 69? 
GaJaa, 468, 697 

GB£n*C, 697. JNlJiS* Beilnrt 

G*Ma<U, 1411 of Ab^slw; L-kJun d! Ferjia 

129 1-1 193; S3S 
Gsla1a, 67, 101,659, 697 
GalasJdl, 213, 69? 

Catwlm, BcitfBiU, Catalan (ft 13 16 J. 139 

nole; »ife of,*fe BeKtice 
CBlwrftn of ferallB, ldnsmsji of Matcliewi 

mptflpn and eaUpltm vS Athens before 

[371-137?: 209-213. 2(5, 22ft 2-2!, 

115, 226, Ilk 223, 23? 
GaJIda [irt t\*zjrfj. 575, 697; people pF, 

Jfi] 

Gdkda {un5p*ln),4()fi,69? 
GjMm, 697; tiiulir priowr, of, Bad Inn of 
ILelbL, Guy, Hbgfl, jjiJ Henry "Ar. LusL- 

GBJJrjKrik 1*, liS, 76, LtV. 293, 297, 291. 

301. 64?, 698; jjro mor <if, wf Jajn« of 

Lucerne 
Gama.ittf VarlCu diGama 
GsrBloni, ChrlafoplKr., pipal hamate (in 

1434), titular patriarch of JciHajuem (d, 

144Ej9),92 
Gaitfi VI (Ramirez), king cif Na>aTre L I 34- 

] liD: 410 

Cauda of Ayerbt, bishop of Leon 1317- 

13-3-2: 48 note 
Gacdiki {in Adiie*), H* . 269, 695 
Gaidild (in TheunLyJ, 137, IJJj, 695; lord 

Ol, iff- BdriiFaCe OF Venina 

Carro. Navaireu "laq. 1111 ^'" Iin 1 177), 114 
Cisco of Durazztf.. Creek floury <,c. l3t?o;i. 
223 

Gascw, 698 ; Hwpjiatlcrs from, 345; mdl- 
vidusls from, 153, 161, 223, 197, 304^ 
mrreenBrks from, 145. IM, 2 t-fi , 2 IS, 
473 

Gajton IV, discount dF Beqm 1088-1130: 
405 

CatlilusJ, Genoese □yiLaJt} 1 al Ltiici, Eti 

note, 322.67S 
Glttldlisfo, Jumfii. Itird nf Laanni. 1401- 
1427; 312 



GnUiliuin, NfcriDuu II, nruridsiHi wT James; 

l<nd of Lerhnttf 1449-1455, dF Lnsbru 

14 54-1 462: 311 
Cauchat of Cha'tllloit, constable <tf Fiamse 

ii. 132fi>, 111. H8, 182, LB9 
Gfiuctwr of La Bas(Ld*. HosfiiNtlkr priori 

TjuEMIS* (d.£. 1380}, 147. L4*, 2 1 7-1 L 9 
C*iiJ, 69& *rchfcLjhop4 of, J 1 8 

G-au relic, Jtirr !nrm dc Gnuielfe 
Gaflri riwr, 405,691 
Cazi. 312. 698 

GelBuuj U {/otin CohbiItjJ^ pope Lllfl- 
III?: 404, 4fJJ 

Geneva., fiPrl; CDiinti nf, ur Ajnnden 111, 
A.im«i Hi, Lgucs dF SxvDy (2}, aiiO 
deAuitl VII (BLulMrl) 

Gfidghb Kltan, if* ClUntjlfi 

GcnnadLtia II, pttriafcri h apf C . Sctiolarhis 

GcnoB^Lty, 13- IS, IB, 20, 2Si, 309, 31 S, 
35 J, ^6W70. 4Sl t 532, 53 J. fr98; com- 
mandeiy of, 147; ]>T«c«piLjT of, 308 

Genoa, republic, 20, 44, 49. 62,63. 6*, 40, 
M, 101, 133, H5. 151. 152. J 76, I9S- 
197, 205, 220, 2G9, 262, 2fl3, 2?5, J?7, 
199, 3Q3, 303, 31 2, 341, 34 3, 34E, J49, 
J53, 341-372, 374. 376. J379, 3ttl, 3S4. 
3S6. 409, 4 ID. 4£,fi,46fl. *7l. 472, 476, 
480, 4S1 . 485. 653, fits . 673 ; eaLoiUei of, 
stt £t\iai, Kam» Lcslws, Pent cniatdcri- 
ft«N h J7l H 6*7, 6T3i. dogsa of h 4S2,JMtf 
D. C*mpoftcsoso l370-131fl t A. 
Adorn* 1384-1390, famlUca from, 120, 
EOvennment ai, 21, 70, 7fl, 79, £7 h J 00, 
lfi3, 251, 266, 2B7, 355, 4S2,459ieo^ 
emor of, 653; HoipiUiUen from, 329; pi- 
dTvidu?]^ From, 9, L2, 4fl, 53, 5S : 7*. 1*1, 
143, 1B1. 2E3, 244 nob?, 197, 3DL, 4 7 J, 
534, *49^ n»tc**ii tJ from. 2 1 , 3i , 49. 39, 
269. 2S3, 286, 256. 312, )Jfl h 362, -363, 
372, 336, 533, 643; stilpri fipm r 335, 
41fJ. 541; ihjpi OF, k 13, 213, 50. 5S rttntfi, 
62, 67, 196, 284-287, 289, 290, 293, 
299, 303, 405 , 4| |, 470, 480, 4*9, 542. 
656. 659. *i£7, 66B. 67D. 672, 673 

Gentile-, Gabrial, YtirMEiui pKj,'3k:darl (d. 
1473), iW 

Omtllo de r Mar-Lnlfi, papal gpvenuKT ctt 

M£4ieartValia (In 1461), 276 n«»bc 
Gt*fTjfCy Of BAiidfeu, DomiruLan trLroriicior 

(d. l2?4/S).474flr>LS 
Geoffrey of Lantlft!, envov {In 13Q3X S3? 
GeDffiiey pf Th^wy, i1B*J *omiTHirHf« (in 

1447>, 84 note, 655 
C*o rjf a, Uihop nf Cnran 1363^1364: 2P1 

nolo 
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UtDctf tot HolwPilobe}. tridiop uf PaHaii 

J3LW-147.3: 601 
GrorETp^ninfWifiJ 118^1118; 425- 
Ctncp; iVutOVbcK) Ecankowicli, Serbian 

[Ulftr 142T-I4S*: 96, 97,655 
Gconec Caslriotp < L, SeajiderlB{ h, ) h ALbamiBn 

leader ]443-L468: fi5i, 636, 661, 675 
Gear^n Laihan IV TJtit Respondeat"}, 

kJiif; at Ccorejfl 17]7-I223: 5lS 
GeOlgC Of Cf»B. Tlaipiraller plM*ptOr Of 

Cyprus, (in 1JM>. 3ns 
Cwiji of KunSiai aid Fodjtbrady, reiem of 
Bon=mu 1451-1438, kJHE 143B-J47 3: 

588, we 

CwJBt U'knbfiig, tommmtlcT of Burg 

Rk*denr,in 1357>,SSl 
Gem-po, 4S>D. 515, Sib. 6JI,49fl; tins oE. 

i™ Gco[ E e LiflhSH IV 121-3-1323 
CSeorcillaS, MailUtJ, Bynnrine poet (fl. 

] 449}, 334 
G*raCfl P 698 : bl^lOP of. *cr Balaam 
tarakL, 137 note, 69B; lord *** John I flJ 

Nhwlct 

Uaiald. shop of Brags L DM-1 109 : 406 
Garald, bJtJiop of aidenhiini 1IS3— 1163: 
S34, 355 

Gerald (*pipi Awflf. "dw Fearlest 1 '). PoeHi- 
EIICS? s^tral (A I 1 72), 414, 415 

Gerald, de RodOtttLla„ Ca<al*n eimyy (in 
|3ftfl). 22£-23l,241-144 

Cacaril or Le Puy. H^cuEer envo? (d, 
14*1), lfift 307 

Gremlin, John, hiding) *f Chalon (sur- 
5*Ene) 1436-1461: 65(1,631, 65B 

HEmujiy. 15, 49, 74, 355, 5] 9, 546. 550 r 
5 5 7, Si9, 367, S72, 574, 57*, 534, J91, 
417, 61B, 62n-fil5. 64l r 648.. 498, cm- 
mdEcx frnrh, 11. 19, 22, 9!, 410, 41], 
4241, 425. 54S-S49, 552-55*. 55.5-5-84, 
5.96-SS8. 402. 60J: GOft, 609. 614-617, 
ill, 6J2, 634-64 2. fi56 r 668 r 6*9, em- 
peror! of, -foe Holy Roman tnnwrwr?-; Ei™- 
pitrftan ri*m. Ml, SOL, 305, 31], US, 
J36 r mftfoeiiasTcs. from, CG p*opic 
of, Ln BuJitrfrtk 587, Sit, 59D, 592, 
59*. 356, 601, 604, fi05, fill. 612,627, 
in Moravia, 635 

tienon, Jrfui, Franc* SLTidar (d. 1434s, 94 

turfite, 362, £9S 

Ctiana, 465, 6*7. 69* 

GJwi^n ior Ghaaii, "Marjimnrd"), son af 
ATBtlva; il-khurJ of Pcrsdn i 195-1 3*1: 
342. 526. 5 35-5)7, 671; wife of, 
KrjVitfiin 

ChibdHrfii. 191 



Chin ftoua Spaia, Albanian lord uf Arsn (La 
1378. d. HDD,, 147, 217, 302, 3Q3, 673 

Oiisi. B»rilio4uTTMW [I, ^Hnd foniiaUe 
A^twen On LllO), triarch hkT tiiUwa 
131 1-1341: 117. 122, J 3-1. lflt>, lit 

Ghjn, NLctitJiSv conslaMe of Achaea (d. bj 
1Z79>, ]3I 

acifi 

Ghvmpiall, 4S2 

al-nKiIrr {or a]-GrH(iri) : i« Etaasuri ad-GhOdi 
CJbclcE oi GiMei, see Juball; (rfro Hcniy 

GibraJfunj, A52 r 638 

CiibnJlai, 413, 434. JM-US, 441, ^46, 

«7. 454, 67 S, 698 
CUbiaJlai, Strnir D r. in. 411^13, 421, 

416, 433. 435 r 4 3-7 . 448, 466, 69ft 
Gilbert ut HiJUHES, bishop frf Liibuh t 
L155: 413 

Oilbert uF Lanno-y, B^TiuTnlian flmoy (in 
1431], aiititor (d. L4fi2>. 6J rtfjte, 648, 
64S 

GiLct da- Cornalle, C/prLew sddllfT (in. 
1 3fi4>. 359 

niirtno, Matthew, Sicilian engineer, ifi 
1 5 20>. 133 

Gwrjfin tZerzJ>, CLaii, i^sliw: *rHJctiobs 
II, *tfe ofNerio IT Acciquab (wikl. 14S1X 
*iEe of Bajllioiome™ C«ii»fLnJ 1453- 
1454: 172, 373- 

Giorgio {Zmrai), FnnciJ t, iois at Nicliolss 1; 
mamnis of iudanHtaa tJ3 8-1132 (d.t. 
I IBB), I2J-. 220 

GlOTBio <Jmll). JafllM I, wn of Fnuirai 1| 
cnjj^iili or BodonlTS* 133S-I41D: 268 

Giotfift (Zorzi), NicliDLnx I, MicquiLe of 
BoJomtM 1335-1345 (d. I354) r l21 

Cdoreitc. {loHi). M'Z*oL*5 II, aort of Fundi 
IjLicd tstCiiyttvf 1406-1436: 272 

GdovatinL. Pal»Tneda, ElaqriraUar edrmkral (In 
1378, d. L4O0). 302,364 

GkHiuazio, 698, wd ice [f . Spin*Ul 

CluaiUulanl-Lmiffj, JrJin WillLaJti, Gcjikk 

Ifflrf of Leabcj <i. 11E3}, 10 1 , 6 J 9 

CL*iui*. Pmuun tamer {Ln 1 164), S7 3 
Gtwrc Pnusian kadtr {in 12*f». 573 
CLtnerjlsi. 110-114, 11?, 113, L25, U2, 
144. 146, 147, ISS, ]61-164, 1?!, 309. 

{jlivriLL 1 . b_6, 

CnLnuio. 698j -ftlchblaluYp nf, Jiec N. TniTtba 
finbert at HcUcvills, Fnn?H envny {la 
I2B&). S33 
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Guitar **f BfluilLcri, sdMLjc?tie of the Hofef 
SapulLfier [p99-]]00: 4, 1L 651, C67 

G'jJdca Hucda, Mrjri.grjl-TiJT'kidh fore?, 490, 
526-530, 54 1 r £42; tuIeis c.F, m Paru 
1213-1156. Saitak 125E-I257, LerVt 
1257-1146. Mungkr, T E miir I167-]2flrj, 
JaJd ]342-ll5TiK#jiiO EijKrhikj 

GflWtJi Horn, M, 65*. 659, 6 W 

G<?UHri£nri k J74, 699 

Gdubati r 62Q,£99 

Gimeme, Willium, A(3BJistinHii archbn.iiop 

Of Ntnsia H&7-146? (d. 1J73>, 378, 

Ml. 343, 356. 344) 
Consabo Xmritiei <tt Ai&iii, rttargor*«aL 

of Atlieji* 1362-71363: 1 9Ft 

*rnf note 
Gmizjgft, ifo [jnhrflH J'ElTt 
GoJliilti df BftrMo, SipiTuiti poet fdj. 

1263], 420 
Good Hope, Cup? <rf, 3 1 0, 6*6, 67 5 , 699 

tkiiapL John. Cypriote j< E w«rd (in L 

Go*lat, £45 note, 694 

CoUsv, hiEli-Dp of Ptock 1207-1223: 566 

Go<t*nd. 557,579, SSI, 699 

CJatlsduilt, BJ*Tid 5C in tjt Riling.; Abodjltfi 
ptrince of Wnfiri* |043-]Q66: 551. 551; 
WLft (Hf, Ktf Sffiriil 

GoiO, 334, 69?:tDiUil «T, ]S9 

Gonwi. 699.jftJ ftt- llleodorinK 

Cj»d*ILlg(O r DflJUblJu, V«l*rlail tnYup (in 

14690, 387 

Cradenlpo, Pclcr, Jorge of Vemk* 13A4- 

1511: 170 note, 116 
Grajdcnigo, PgIcj, FtajicJscaji pilau (Jrt 

1321), 119 

Gradeneo, Prlfif, Vcocliin bailie at Nflfro- 

TWJite IS62--13S4: 13-4, 201 
Grjin, aretibnEtitjp of, we John of 

Krjnii^y 

Grurudn. city. 396. 402. 404. 412, 426. 

427, 440, 445, 446, 149-454. 676, 699; 

gOUfciAOT uf. 426 
Giaiiada, fciiigdaici, 2&1. 428, 431-fllE, 

44Q-4J4, 470, 481, 5U5, 6SC1, 670, 6 9!* 

tinct of. ire ZrriJi, Na?tida (1232-1492} 
Gnus, 403, 699 

Cravina (di PXipfin}, 699, jrad 1 fifip JqfiH, 

Loula, Robert 
Greil FolHnd, dutaE of, S7S, and jb* V. 

OtlojiiLZ 1129-1239 
Great Scti-itu ( J 37S- 14 1 7 1, It, &7, 9 1 , 145, 

217 note, 305, 3-10. 444, S&9, 673, 674. 

nxit Antipofwt, Papajcy 
Gn^cc, 44, 46, 62, 81, SS, 1<M, 123-129, 



]4l r L43. 144. 147, [52-155, L57, 160, 
l67 r 171. 173. ] 75-1 77. 1SI-I&4, 139. 
190, 1*], [94-197, 202, 205, 20A-2I6, 
220-224, 226, 228, 2.30-244, 25 3-254, 
2J7, 259, 262, 270, 272, 274-277, 2S7. 
233, 29* h 303, 303-. 306-309, 460, 4T7. 
515,567, 578,649, 699 

Cj*ekt (or "Bmnthies") ]9, 19-3B, 4D- 
43, 45, 46, 49, Sl-fiJ, 65-67, 70, 73, 75, 
76. 7fl, &3^95, W-ltR, m t m, 398, 
301. 302 r 307, 3BD. 466, 52D. 647, 6SQ, 
653, 6S4. 657; knEfijrpr.. 4», 5fl(2 r 504; hi 
Hie AflETaJi, 282- 286, lB9 h 292, 298: of 
(he MoT=B, 107, 113, 117, 1]8, 120-113, 
126-11*), 157, I5S, 162, 14>3, 175, ]7S 
ttoK r 1W, 20T rtftk, 16*, 17S. 3q*, w 
flfto Oj(hodo\Chrla(lana 

Gnen Cotint, AmadeoVl of S*voy 

Grt=nt«™i.551, 699 

Cirtiinias, NicEphcicus, ByurtiDe hrijtDrijJi 

{d. 1359>,5],53,S6, 66,9] 
&rt£bty I r'lbe Ciflaf 1 ), jidpi 59D-60* 

(Ouviiruztir]), 565 
CjejDcy Vll {HiJdC-li:aiudJ, pOpe 1073- 

I0S5. 405 

Gttpxy IX (UeoHtto *te' CtnrtLl da StpH, 
coihIii of ]junx*jit IJI>, pope 1227— 1 24 L: 
430. S 19, 670 

Gnefay X (Ttwobald Viseoiili), pope 3 27 1— 
1276: 31, 37-40. 75, 671 

GrcEjcn? XI [t-r-iti Roger de B«tu.for1, neph- 
ew o-rCkrnjent pope 1370- 1 37S; 79, 
Ml 14J-145 h 146 nole, 21ft 217 note, 
232, 299, Ml, 302 h 3*3, 3*4, 673 

GnsoiT ?t[l (Ajibsio Coithio), iwiw 1406- 
l4|S:*fl nDte,569 

{Jrugwy atrij-]-FajdJ,iieif Ear Hetra.™s 

Gregory 111 Mammal, OithoAwi pairiardi of 
ConatahJtnrople 1445-I4SD (d. 14J9J,-W r 
100, 102 

Greurjry tiF Pa.'rifl, vic^r oTI^wd Tqccgnt (in 

1339>, 191 ■ 
Gflftui of M<X&t>, CaJl-Ml of C^UtMl [til 

1363), 200, 201 
GrimaJdi, 699 L £mr/iH Baaif»e 
Urimmi, 624, 699 
Gilsi, 164, 699 

GrabcnhaBKn- 699, md t#s EiumswLti- 

{jrul^eTlll jjPdi 
Griin^d, m: linltlE r,F(]4|0) h 5B1. 5B2, 

624 r 674 
Guadalamai 699 r coftes of r 444 
GHa.fJalHviii,41S, &99 
Cuaidalhorm ri*cj r 445, 699 
Gnajdahtui¥iT mcr, 421, 426. 428, 433, 699 
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ciBdi^a P«, Jfla, 4«. 4i3-^is> 4ii, 

4l*> 421,423, 4 25, 4 Si. 431, 433, 659 
Guidlx, 404, 41 J. 451. 4S3 r 676, 6W 
Guatw^ Anionic, Ge*a6ss «mmaiidef *t 

FarsBgiiFti (in 1*05), 370 
Gwhtltiz, Peter, «e BsratrGudwrtL 
Gnclfj, IB) 

Grnsdin, I3ei trand du GoebcIhi 

CdillBiiKti* of Chaw, niwe of Drtiis ■ wife 
of Pfiaip of Jomndlt («dd. ] 359>, lady of 
VnjUiu and Nncl=t (to 136!), 119, 137 

Guhcaid of Cremona. Dujitliiicaii (under 
iJo 124S>, 519 

Cujant, SI 1,699 

Gituk, Jittki, TOcgum of Nice* (d. 1438), 
37$ 

Glinl, TllOfTiaS hcnlliEr df laolCS; slewjtfd of 

James II dF Cyprtii [alter 1458), 379. 332 
Ciqr D«nl VahLMftUa e MpUonatu. Hospl- 

(aDfirtfl. 1S04)>330 
Guy II de: I* E«*b ("Guyot 11 ), son oF Mi- 
lium; dufcE cJ" AdMlli 12B.7-I3QB, bfldlfi of 
Atfiw 1307-1308; 114 nflia, 167 h IBS; 
wife of, hw KdMU-i of Hdtuult (d. 133 J) 
G«y dc 1b Tour (i*u Fbi). son of Humbert I 
Of Vpsnnrfs: baKHl of Montaubun (d. 
|317) r 1 8 J, 104 DOfc 

Guy "de Lusieiun h " Consrantirpt l]I of 

CUkiBJi Armenia 
Guy "de lurijnaii," sm of Hugji III; c*in- 

atiblE; of Cypres (d. l303j t 349 

Guy _ 'dc Luigjiail," sail of Hllfiri IV; titular 

princE of Gains* Cd. 134 J), 132, Hi □&(£„ 
351; wifa nr. *Pf MaiJe of lourtinrt <d. 
1387) 

Guy of BbiuCluefoM, £isrid diasIet of rJtt 

HoipitBllgiS ISl J-1S13-: 33Q r 332.616 
Guy of Ertgbteil, aOJl of Walter ami Isabel of 

Briefine; Lord of AnJ35 and Nnuplia 1356- 

1377: l24 h 142, 143,107 
Guy of Lrjrujju-meBu, tn-Drba: of Andrew; 

Dominican^ 12*4), 523 
G«y of LusH/iao. JJr^ of Jerusalem 

1 1 90, iHkj ^Oyprtu 1 193-1 194: 6*9 
Guy of Trinoolay. son oi Audeboct; baron 

of ChuPsmirlUa, taiic of Arfiafia. lifiS— 

I2B5; 115 rwte 
Gup of TrtmolBy, Fxenth erasaihr [d. 

1397)22,25 
Gilyak h son of Gpidei' great Hun of 

HonfiOli 1240-1246; 519-J24, *10; mlfc 

Of, W Qajiul Kadmiitl (d, 1151/1) 
Guzman, *P?r family, 441, atJ j« Alfunio 

pfcjez, JoH™ AJddid 



Uabij', 6*5,693 

Hadjlan VI {Adrian of Vtredit), pajw 
1J22-IS23: 3JT,339 

Hjfadij Ms^niid^lt btttcr rulwi Tunlsb 

' and eulein AI^A 1230-1 S 74: 2D. 42^ 
431, 433-, 433 r 447. 4&0, 47fM72, 414, 
67d r 671, end jet Va^j^ E 
1J30-1249, MnfamniBd 1 1249-1211, 
Y^yi 11 1217-1 27°, IHiaTum 1 1219- 
llftl, 1 Abd-aJ-'Aiiz I 12A3-1283, Abl- 
Bakr II i310-l346> Aipnai " 1354- 
13-3.7. lJBd-1394, HM-jKAiul II 13*4- 
1434, 'LOtraln 1435-|JEB:; 1£€ also AbV- 
Bntr f l lbB-aJ-TVazri"l h AhmaJ LUn-MflnHq 
C1bn-HJtL-'Umlr#hi Hh J 

Hsflla Sophl), caHiEJxtl In Consraniirinpda, 
M> 93, IP2.65 7.660 

HjUlia. Sqpliia, catticdntl in Nfccala, 38 1, 362 

KflLnalll[ F 1*9, 648, £^9. dtid 1 «* SBld.wLn: 
touiit of h we Wflbam ] 1^04-1337; 
afe> Fbreni, Afahaul, Phihppp; tuiwden 
from, 3fl. 481 

Hajji (Uamtul0 t »e »v5Sili Hadji 

hlajji HwHilm, En*gy oF Bayazid II {in 
l*eii, 326 

Hij]] SukbnBr Tflbl, Pwihn. imrdiauL (hi 
1322). S40 

H>] at, Robert, Ti*ajriiallcr prior of En^mJ 

(i. 1381), itor* 
Halle (tn dcr Sjul&f, Sfil , 569, 7 DO 
Hamburg, HI, SS2, 700, archlHilirnpi oi, 

Si%findra Adalbert, H*r1wig 
Haaidln ibn-Mul.iironiad ll?ii'Hj(iDdLn h rater 

of Cordam 1 143-1147: 4DS 
HammGd Lb*i-BJLlu«lJi h T^amTnndid ruler In 
' Alserip 10U-I02S:463 
Haimiiididt, SanhSah Bfjlxr djnuiaty in 

eastern Afct-tla 1014-1152: 46l d 463 

riolc-, 464, 466 , 461, and Hanimsd 

IPM-lDJEt, il-Qfid 102S-10SS, Tf*hya 

U21-11S2 
Hjromlffdiii, Aub rtihcB of Malas*. 46 i. 
HBJioi*r, 572. 700 

Hbjb urn fevsan, Pmsswn leade T (In 1440) h 
5 S3 

Hanifc, trf HsRsnlK l*mflift, 579 h 342 

HapHwra, IWjCitrf RixteJpb 

HapEtH.Jrp fHabSbiU^t), dyruat^ io AUJlrit 
I2SI-1180: 591, 612, 6i3, md in Ru. 
ddlplt [V 115S-I36S. Albert [II 13fi5- 
H9S, ALnETt V 1404-1439, LadillM 
1440-1457, l-Mdcrick V {III) U57-I4B6, 
CKnrlril (V) 13l9-l521;ioGetiT«n(y,»« 
Riidolpli I (127^-]29l>, ALIbtI II (V) 
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143B-1439,. Freflarfck 111 14*0-1493, 
Ch*ri« V 1J19-1S5S' id Spain, its 
Charles (V) (I5|fi> UlS-lSSfi, Philip U 
I55E-1595; *m diro John of Austria, Eti> 
haittli. Holy Rom .in Empire, Hung&ry 
Kattlen, 5til, 580,700 

Hufwj^ aKllblsnop Of Hamburg-Bremen (d. 

i:o7j f jss 

HSritii ai-RBshld, 'Abhfisld ejJLph ac Bagh- 
dad 186-809: 463 
Hmmh ibn-'AjUn, *artf of Mecca <lr 142 3j. 

d-IIonn (abEE-Yah^) iblf % AH, ZJtW emit atf 

MofidEa 1 1 21—1 14-8 : 464, 4£7 
JEastingi, 700. ard-FW Clltwri 
Haitin, JianiK nf, 655, 704 
HiwUkjs. 550, 700; tiisnqp of h HJf? Udo 
Hautfjn, huloiinn.fec E^oum 
Hstwon, 505, 701) 

HcddcncLt, tahop of Kubn ]245-|2*2: 57.5 
Hefisters, S7^i73 h 700 
Mcjffi, 492, TOO 

Htlenj, cornices? (of Saloita)* sw Cantucti- 

2£ru, Hetana 
Helena, mother of eropfliw C^wiitaJtrinE I; 

BrEanlme empreas-dowagflr (d. 3S2 
HHLqii of Viliejuenv?, m*siffir of (J» Hos- 
pitallers 1$ 1 9-1 346: tl, 286, 290> 29U 

2S3, 295, 29i, *72 
HtDe jpanl, jcit Dird;iricllcr. 
MfilhMlflt, 700, smJ rer Got*rt 
Hftlly. 7CW h ana ice Jjjtwi 
HelrtlOtd OF Boiiu, Oiuibji ctii^fiiclej (/?. 

HSr}) r S47, MB, 550-55* 
Heitjlse urHiummict'GruhenJi»seii, m'c« of 

Otto; wife t-r JarriES [ ni Cyprus 1372- 

1394 (d. 1422), 16*-3£9 
Henry , bl^op of TJuwchr 1250-12*7: 34 
Henry, owint of PJbugd,. ftand. raaSMc of the 

Tcutgrk Knfehte 14(0-1413 (d. 1429). 

5SI 

Henry ( hl ihc Black 1 '), muuI of ESthwerLn 

C1I85-) 1194-1218= J6B 
Henry J[| (uF Breslauh duke of Lower 5J1&- 

ifeaad Ctacow 1 241-1 2S&: 572 
Hcnty h I, hm of Alfonso VEEI; king pf Cm- 

tik 1214-1217: 424 
Hmry [I, tins.tird H>n of A If Ml » ?tll COUrtl 

of TtaifinLiii, ling nF Caatile and Leon 

1369-1319: 443 
Heiii? HI, pfjm John I; kJn£Of CjaSlll* and 

L=on 1390-1406:443,444 
Hunt? IV. son of John U; ldn£ of Castile 

and Lepn 1454-1474: 440,446-444 



Henry II, ercaE-^ncphcw of Oil* t; King of 
Germany 1002-1014, tmc*r.ot 1014- 
1024 (tanL-jfictifX 5-51 

llonry IV, giajldsotl of CfflUid ll| fcblg of 

GEimany (1053, ■crowned 1054> 10S6- 
]M4,€mpE™r I084-11O5 £d. 1106^,406 
H/auy VI. IQrt a! Frixtiritt I ; HQhaij^ufeii 
Wng Of C*/ma(IJf II4*-1]90, cmporar 
(CIOWUMl 1191>-1197, IcLHif Of Sicily 

J 1 94-1 197; St7,ti69 
Henry IV T BflSLfteeroks' 1 ), Flarttjpniar >ins 

ofEneknd L399-H13: s r Et7.6U 
Henry V, aoji mr Heart 1 I v^ nanlagjuBt king 

ofEitekud 1413-1422- EH nnit r S4E, 
Henry ['"llic NivEssroi-' 1 ). skui <rf J1J111 I uf 

PorlAlfau (d. 14nD>i 41"? 
ITenry XII C"ttic Lion"), Wclf Juke of 

Branxwicfe 1139-1 1 S5 h Iff SHJtony I14J- 

USD. of Bavaria. 1154- EL SO: 55 J, JjJ. 

556, ^72 

Ftctirr dc CLt.k:^ (ItuJar lord of JuDmI <Jn 
L3*9} h 3S9, 360 

Hffiry If ,L d* Lurtpaan." inn nF Hush 111; 
kirift of Jcru5aE*jn ]2es(t™wr«u1 l2Etd>- 
12^1 (tlmlu 1291-1324}, Idnj (ID of 
Oprus 1285^1324: 9, IflO, 28 1 , 28S r 
289. ilfi. 340-349, J55. 360 h 535. 53S, 
67 1 r wLfc of, set Cotistance of Sraly 
fd,af(w 1343) 

Hriiry H Je LuEipun," ion of laniea 1; d fell at 
pcin« of GBUftt fd. 142&1, 373, 388 nou 

Htnty Of Aitl. dtLlar Urtn paUincich 
ConHamtLnople 13 39-1345 ; M, 59, 132, 
193, 294 

Jrlsnry of Bar, FrwicJi cnjfiad*r (in 1 395}, 22 
Hrriry of Burgundy {duchy), tount nf ]W 

Ivpl I09S-1112: 4102. 406' wife of, ue 

TerEH(d. 1130) 
Heni[> of IL*o<ih, BiJlk cbrorilclcr fj. 

1227}, 547, 54B. jj 9-562, H4 
Hency I EE ("the llUurnous 1 ") of Waltta, ion 

*F Dieirich; mBigndfle of Hcluon 1221- 

1248, EMidpave wf Thtirirgft 1247- L 163; 

572 

HajaL-faj, lEtT 

HericUuiSv Byaawidtjc unp*iDi E10-WL- 19 
HcieJJfl, 700, Jttd lev J. Fernando: 
Hetfcui HrniTe, Pnjt-idarj Leadcj (En ]2fi.O), 
573 

Hermann 11, ldiuii of CilEy (Jn J 395. d. 
143SJ. 22 

UE-rmHDFi l> landgtare of "ITiurin^a 1190- 
1217: 567 
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llErtnnttt of SlJZB, pnmd master of 1he Te*i- 
lanke Knsfhb 1209-1239; SW-5Tfl, 670 

HcfmBnrwt*dt r tiJ4, 655, 700 

Hesse, 7iW' laridErwre «*. f "' Lou\s I 

Eles/cJiBim, 66, 68, 79 

tl*[oiLtB ( Hi Haytflfi ,l } 1 Airtt*nlan riiitorian (d. 
after 1307). 53A. 539 

Httoum I, jJe(oumLcl king *J Cilidan Ar- 
menia. 1336-1369 (d. 1370), 36, 52*, S3 It 

HclnUnl [I. so* <J L*ufl II] i Hftoumid king 
cf CJUclan Anmnfiia 12B9-1393. 
L 296, 1299-1 3Dl r mecril k 3fll— T.3dT <(!.>, 
41, 3*3, 535 

HttoumLds, myal dynasty in CUidan Al- 
meida 1326-1 HI, 1345.-1373: 349, and 
jw Hcpum 1 1226-13*9, Lead £11 1269- 
1289, Hctnum El 12&9-1293, I29S-1296, 
1299-1 3.01 (j^ecnT 1 301 -1307}, Tocos 131 
1 193-1 29s, Oshln I3PK-1320. Lwn V 
L 3 3j0— 134 L„ Conjtjjiridfl V 1365-L37J: 
malta label, Pita 

HM!irtUlloD h will], SB, S*. 137, L59, 141), 

162, It*, 307, 7Q0 
EHdetauut, i« Gregwy Vli 
HGHensiBUfcni, impCJlfll dynprty in Ger- 
many and EmJy 113-6-1363: 34, Ji, 4!, 

412, 671. fl»rf f£V Fredericlt I <1 15Z> 
1155-1 1 90,fJ«iTj' V[ (1169) I190-U97. 
E^Hl*rLi:k [I (1211) 122O-I2J0; aft* 
Fitieckck tSwilna 1167-IL9n,ConrU]in 
(Jcnisalem 1254-1268, Sicily 12S4- 
I25S), Mnrfod (Sicily 1253-1246) 
HijhEDiaLkMl, 10ft, ™J sw Albert, Frtd- 
arick (3) 

flolieiiwllero, fliuciG (and risLLurtl) dy- 
nasty in Biandcnbuig, 5B4. 624, <wi<f ^ 
Frrfarlclc T (1415) 1411-1440, Fi«i=rieJi 
[I i440-|4TD;*u Mo Albeit 

Holhrnl, 554 : 7«K «wnft of, tee WLEJun I 
ntf ill a of H*lnmiLt); oiLiflders from, 
547. 556; people: aF, 553 

Tlalirt h aJ7 1 J ?0f> 

Httfucin, J53, 5S+, 556, 700; «xml of, mp 
A*cJf II 

Hflly I.Bnd.sw Palestine 

HflJy League 0343), 13, I J, 133, I92,*7l 

Holy Roman emplie, 9D iWbB, 335, «3. 
559, 34*. 567, S18-, SOl. 600, SOI, «*, 
dl3, 42E1, 701; kltltwjoib of, f« Oil* I 
(934) 942-973, H«uy II (1002] ]0l4— 
ID24, Conmd 11 (1024) 1027-1039, 
Henry IV (1056} 1084-1 IDS-, FiedfljLcJt I 
(USD H55-II90, Henry VI (IL69, 



1190) 1 191-111)7, Frederic* II (1312) 
L 220-1250, Alfonso (X oJ CniBe,, 12S4- 
12.13), RudalpJi 1 (of E3j.jHbui.Lj, 1273- 

1191) , Louis IV (13 14) 132S-I347, 
Cl^rlra IV (Of LTmembucB, L344, 1347) 
|15S-l37fi. Wenceriu (1376, 1378- 
1400), Slanrajiid(E4lO) 1433-1437, Al- 
tai II (V dF HapiDUIfi, 143*-l439). 
Fredericl: Til (of HnpsbucE; 14*0) 545.2- 
1493, CharlM V (of Spain, I51S) lS3.fr- 
IS"5*r CharkmsipiB. 771) 
B00-AU 

Haly SepuLdiCT, dwidi al Jftniiafcrn, 29, 
3l4 r 3 IE. 3.23, 399, 53S r J3T, 642^*4vp- 
cu bo of, sp* Godfrey oJ Boullloni^ onlei 
32S r 404 

Hunt 342, 535, 671, 7UI; mJer of, J« 

jl-Manfdr [hrnhiiA 
HfiiuorijE HE (fltntl* Si«JrJ), ppp* 1114- 

1227: JlFt,5fi7, 568,470 
Honoris IV (Jaine* Ssvelli), i«em IMS- 

12*7: 531. 5 32 
Knteli, EAoUCt S9t>wd m Mr. Slnal 
Harmuz, 11, 701 
ncnWibr/ Tyn,63*, 637 r 701 

Hatfital Of (h= Haljf RfiJeMKl*!, 4 1 9 
H{»j«(BUers, or Knights Ho^pitnllci. tniijli 13 
of S.I- John aS Jenisfclem, tfmjtiU of 
TiliDdea. KnLefits of MpJta, rnllLtiry orfn, 
9. 134, 404, J IS, *30, 53J, 544, 547, 
667; in P*lKiUns and SyiLa 1 291: 3, 
17S-2S0. 2S9, 316, 31*, 671; Id Cyprus 
1291-1312; 3, 230-266. 3 1 6, 342, 346, 
«1- In Rtiode* L 306-1523: 3, 12, 14, 23, 
JO, SI, SB, 70, 79, B3. S7, 133-1 35 4 1 B2 r 
186 role, 266 r 167, 241-339, H7, 351, 
344, 373 r 374, 376, 362, JS4. 4*2, 497, 
*51, 655, 665, 673, 674-676 i In Greew 
1316-1381: 134, 141, .147 ani note, 
146-151, 159, 1 60. 163, 304, lift-Ill. 
229, 2S2, 231, 262 r 270, 302, 3113, J06- 
309, 673; in Midla iflei 1530: 66 l r 476 1 
nias&en and grand irmteo? of. nt,und ite 
John oF VUliert 1285-1293, Odd dc Pins 
1394-L294, WlFltaiD flf Vilbrtl 12-96- 
1305, FWk of VDLaiel 1305-1319, EUUan 
of VillBiijMive 1319--I34A, Disudoniftt of 
Gmnrt 1346-1353, P*[fir of CoiorilLui 
1353-I3SS, Rogpr de PbH 13SJ-1365. 
Raymond Btien»;r 1365-1374, Holwrt of 
Jullly 1374-1317, Juao FcinBiwier 
HeicdiB I377-139S. Ptiiliberl of NalFlic 
1396-142 L, Antafi y\aftba 14111-1*37, 
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J<ihn ofL*(R I437-I45< Juuss ofWLDy 
14S4-146I, PMer Raymond ZaoMta 
1461-1 467, Giovanni BatristB t>nbil 
Hd7-]47t, P*(tr nf AutaHQIL 1476- 
13ffl r EJMcV af Anlw IJOJ-1532, 
Cmy of BLailttiefbil 15 1 2—1 S 1 3, Pahriiro 
dElC«nt(o li 1 3- 1 J 21, Philip Villi *wz da 
I'lJr Ailam 1521-3534, Jehu [Pariio1> of 
Lb ValstHi ] 557-1 Hit; i» rfro finii- 
maatcre Maurice of Faunae T 117—12119, R. 
CiTjrxido 1383^395; otlicjoffJtfikKtf 
adrakrak Dominic de AlsntJUiia, Fcrtino of 
Airasca. P, Gkovmiid, Louis af Scilcnghc 
B- ?«ndzzat(ii chaucedor Aridr*w Jo 
Amajal; nomnurtdcri H. Bciiederu, EJunri- 
niL Ahrup de SULfuifl* inifiC- of ALfiro, 
jofin lit VjGlsmBut; imntiah LutJji or 
VaLUci, Pt(£i uF Cul*n, prcwplore Geoojc 
of Cera, Jitfiji ofle* Vaux; prion Gaucher 
of L s lia&tidc, H.l Ham. John of Bi#n- 
d[Ble, A. C. PtJClra, H ayjound. Of LAjciicb; 

fwr«ipoJit[ V. Mridleloit; YLc*-c*art£*llr.w* 
W. Csoursln, B, Polfelamoi m\d Albert of 
Srfin'urifcuie, ?, Keniboi, EJaJiiSl del Car- 
Title, J, Ddfino, b. FJolen Ei. SLhJegpJ- 
haltz, Sandig. ArJttOn;. Out*!!; set B*i- 
1iin Ciagnac, Eoolfnw de' ScarajltnL A. 
BMlu, liistn dc StfvJBO, Eli of Fowat. 
GeTjrrJ dF Le Puy, Guy Bold, Ifimee of 
Vaiidenbtcg, Jghn of CipJorta, J. Hirsa- 
itdL-k, riosco, C Oberti, Paul dE SaLwriB, P, 
Pfoftali, Sabia nf Cafl<B]iOTlC H. 
ValgJlOB, P. ZlttOlli 

HradcwH 355, S93-SW. 703 
Hradcc Kiilova, 593. 701 ■ kml riF, iw Wen* 
Iwrl 

llmdKif, 5S2 h dmf iw TaJbfit 
Hrfjttgja, 5.35, 70i 

HndJfH, Ann dyrtaity in Snnin *nd North 
Africa, *02. Alii, ana Akmnd flam- 
&nra» d CIMI5-. 1 1 10> h Mutiamrrjad (Nuida 
l22tf-123S) 

Huclma,441,H<l6 r 701 

Hu*rcBU>crji,4^| h 7f>l 

Hu±Hi» h 4fl3, 7f>] 

HufeK»i,44l r 7Kp] 

HHCte, -dlS, 66S,7t)l 

Hyfih, bishop of JaJraJa (in 1 1 36), J ^ 

Hntfi. r^ r dutc of Burgundy 12IS-1273 H 
[■Ludar hli^ Thtssalortica 1266-1271: 
1W. 115 

Hugh V, kw of Rotol IE jnd Asms of 
Fjaucei dnke cnF Burauody 1HB-I3is> 



tiJulur kine «f TfitKahmJca 1305-1113: 
109, 110, 115; fiajK*r of h see Joan of 

Hugh ( H, HiixlKrrh H, Jc LiLilcnfljt," aott of 

Airjacri: (d. by 132 3>. 
Hu£t: "rle Usiffinii," »□ at Cuy uxl MarLc 

oT Bombrjii; (iruljr prance af V}z\\\<X frj. 

137*>, Chkna.itL tD Actum 1364-1 370: 

IJ7, l3S t 141-H3. I51 H 253 natfl. 25!- 
3S6 

Huih H 1dt Liwktnaii, 71 son at James Ij jrfh- 
bfjtiop of Nicoiia 142I-J442, tjidinal- 
dn^on U26--1 43 1 h CMdinaJ-prJeaL I43E- 
1435 h «rdii*ai-lrisiiop of Pikerilru 1435- 
143S, of TiiKyLum H36-L442; 373 r 375 

Huifih ill H dc Lualgnafi, 1 " Jiln^ *F Cyprus 
1267-i284 h of JwuaaLsm i2t9-i2M: 
363, #71; Tvtfe of, ffi? leahel of (EttUit (d. 
1334> 

riuaji IV "da Uingnar " ran of Cuyiklug of 

C rP nn 1324-135?: ]2, JI P 13J. 2*2- 

29S, 344, Hp-351, 3-53-, SSJ^fJS, 673; 

vrifii of, jbc Alloc of ibeUn (o. 13S6> 
Hugh oF Ljpaliise, Ruj£(indlBn knlgfit (fl. 

[32f», HO, 117; *ifcof, Kt Mahaulof 

HabuuJl Cd. 333L) 
HjJu£,ij (ElLLh^iy, btrothier af Mfingkc; U- 

ktaii t£ Pacda 1258-32*5: j28 ? 529, o71 
Hlliliberl I. daupbin dF VismHrii 12*1- 

1307; 1S3 

Humberd I], ^landSoii of Humhcrr I; Ajtw 
phjQ ofVlfiQEioLa J 333-1 34*, Li1uE#r pnrri- 
■red of Alexandria I3S1-1355; 12, 13, 
61-63, 13-3, 193, 293 r 672 i vrife oJ. set 
Mjirit of Lts Bbjhs (J. 1341) 

Humbort n, dcsoHMJfluK of dutc Louis of 
Savoy: ting: afilaly l?4*-19*6: 38S- 

rlambcjl of Romaiia, DrMLlitlAiii L^ntTal 
(1254-12*3), French ptopa^andlal <d. 
12-77), 31,91 

Hundred Ycart 1 War (1337-1453). 32, J?, 
te, 79, flft 83, ?S, 133J 294, 443, 651, 
560, G7S 

HlLnp«ry, tbiBdom, 70, 75, FM, 132, 526, 
566, 569. 596, 620, 622, *4J, 645, 

647, 66L>, 661; king* of, ite lAipdd 
tine} Andrew It 1205-1235, lela IV 
IIM-Iim Steplujn V 1270-1272, 
(Anj^in line) Ctiark-i ftotctt 1 30^-134^ 
Loah 1 1342^1382, Oiaiki III of Diiiaz- 
™ 1335-I3K, {LuaembinB. JJw) Sl^t- 
imiiul 1335-1437, (<rthfii linti) Albert ] 
[V> H3H-3439, VUdiriiv (liaio IV) 
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KJO-1444, Ladislns (Lima V) L444- 
1437. Mirrliias CnrviriUi 1453-1490. 
V|adula.v (La«lo Yl) 14W-1 SI 6, Loufe II 
15I*-153£; i?f diTTi Andrew; naml of, 
jcir J. Hiiny*di 1445-14S6 
H-unsir/. ictfon, 15, 7i r El, 9fl. 96, 144, 
30*, 323-, 515, 514, Sl9 h 525, 541, 57* n 
5*1 6W, GJS, 65f), -&53, 67(J r 47*, 
TDU cniJHLfcci Item, 22, 24, II, S3, ST, 
S96-59^ 601-frW, 60S- due. Wr, 60S, 
G|4. 619, ti2*, 642. fi54, fi69, 674, 
675; HtdpllaJkl* Froth, 30U indrrifJual 
from, 656 

Hunyasli, ] oJlll (Cnrvinua), voivyjda or Trill - 
sylvanifl UJft-1456, rcasnt dF Hungry 
1445-1456: 96, *fJ. 101, 654-65fj, 675 

HliSv John, Ciettl [CfOTHIET ib. L 3-7 3 , rl 
14 J 51. iBfl-SS 1.594. 624.tf74 

Hujsiiis. ProlcstnM jfiLl, 586-64*, *74 

Hvtoda. Jof™ f**T VJwmilica), HusLte ficn- 
cjbI (in L4ll) r *03, f£)9 

Hyne); nKKolslnln, Kmiiie leader fd- 3 437), 
613,639 

[attuna, 3/03 *r»d jiott h 7ft] ; Jtipois al, *« 
ltlOJllB& PrcljUbOYldl, Fuu de* BTiwida*- 
riiMiti 

lbdbi, 701, a>jd me Altec, Bnlian. IsabcL 
PlLlUp (3) 

[bcrlan ricriiruula. 7, 234, JQD, 596-43*. 

4tiS,4*9, 701 
Iblza, 405, 410, 701 

IbtvaW-DTnJr. Arable msLoriafl fd-J. Ufffl], 

43-8 ncite, 173 
Ibivaba-'Uflfitah,.!™ Ahmad jbiL-Mau-ESoj 
H>n abi-Zar, fllFffa, Arabic cnTtmiLlrT (d. 

niter 13W), 4SA nuie r 47G 
]lwi-al-Ahm»r. Arabic chronicler W. 1404), 

451 riDbe 

Ibm-nl-ALlac, Arabic hisrorlin. (d- ]234), 458 
473 

[bn-BL-Kli*int <J_isfin-4*-HTn Muhammad). 

Arabic LlLronLckrfd. L374) r 4SB nola 
Ibn-HhWaiTi, m ArnT-Eakr al-Klfmi 
IbrV-'AnSm, Khiin r gu-^crnor oJ AlKKJildJla 

fin 1365), 16, 356 

lbfj-FadhAU3Jl h a1- L llmari, Arabic chronicLcr 

(4- 1349>. 458 note 
Ihn-GtiaYiyall, 4« 'Air Ibtl-GhRniyali 
llw-fJiiUralj-, fliulcHTii officer, at Alexandria 

{in 1365). 17 
llrii-HamrfTn, sec amalin 
lbai-HsTniubifc, ^ Ibrahim 



lbn'llijd r MP Hffdirls 

Hm-'IdliSfl, tl-MunikushT, Arabic hninriait 

fd. c. l3ltf), 45orbniu 
Ibn-lyas, ahChrrknl, Arabic dironLder (d.ti 

L524). 511 

[brvKlialOrjD, *l?ij-2jLd 'Abd-arPiliTnan ihit- 
Huliarnrtlad, Anhfc liitLCufLail fd. MOti), 
457 _ find 458. 4S9, 469. 173^76. 
477 note, «3, 490 

Iftn-KhRHSn, Yahya\ ret Yahyi lljfr 
Ktipldun 

Ibfi.Murthjilsh.. Iff MTiliammjd, Zlyfn 
]tii^MDnijid]i r Iff 'Arjd-ar-RahdnSn 
Ibn^Bl-ltiLincudh, alpuianliriL Am^c 

cti ronider (d. 14071. 4-5rJ no1& 
[bn-TPEliiibardl (Bliu-J-Mah5HrL) h Fardstm 

gF Tuslijllwrdi; AiabJc- hJttwi?Ti (d. 1469), 

490, 500 

lbn-TBm*n, Muws^id I<™ridei. iim 

HuhHmmud. aL-MaJldl 
Ihn-Yatij/a'. K0MEmc*i Majorcs fin ]^29j h 

JbrthFm (ALjTjWdJ, HV il-Maniir: llwthlrJi 

J bTShrin, tee Hajjl IbrHLTm 

[brBbuiii. TaJ-aJ'Prn, emLr -af Unrsmari t. 

M23-1464: 32D. 176. 3E6, 492, Sfll 
[bcahirn C"]lMi-llatrliHhk"J J Fn<lier-irL-llw gF 

]lHl-Maid*ji:Sri;(?&ricralf/r. 1159). 412 
Hn5Ji]m [ UbiMtflSiq). srm dI" Va^ya ]^rF- 

? ld mler cr TuiiMa 1173-ilftl: 476,477 
llHlhTrji, jnn of TTi(hfin; Muilbil Tiller cJ" 

Morrjccn L145-1 145: ibi 
]criTliiirr,itt- Konja 

Iin* L (aWf-J-'Wi). sfirt Yfi'rjgh; Wu*ah- 
hid taiipn. of Mamtoa and Andalusia 
1227-1232; 42& 

[d[0t li foHH-TIs, L, AblTI>abbTu") Hr> 
MuhaimnBd fetaiidHMi nf 'Abd-ul-Mu'nijn^ 
Uu^-allllJd caLinh. Ho«KCO ]266-L26^: 
47« 

al-ldrijL, Arabic ^{raphec fd. 1! 6*^431 
note 

IdJlEldt, Arab di'riaar^ in Mmccurn 1*9-974: 
^62 

il-tll*Tw. Mdjis^] dynsply in r«JSi* 115fl- 
134?: 526-544, 671, 672, end Kulapa 
1256-13*5, All*fl?ia 1365-1282, Abrnad 
12S2-I2S4, AitJjun I2S4-I2*], G*i- 
tJlfitl* |29E-lZ»i, Bflidu 
Ohaan l-3?5-!3n4, Ofcirii l3tM-lJI6, 
Abff-SnTd 13 16-1 33-5- 

III il*w. Si?, 701 
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IfliTmatn. Afeannder Biancancio, Angevin 

lallia Of AdLau (in 13(54). J 3(5, J04 
lmbros, J J>, 2*3, la I 
]mil [iwtr, J 24, 7*1 

inal, nhAlhrnf, M*mrUk Ulluit of E^Vpr ajid 

Sfrii 1453-Ur>|: 333, 3S3 h 3*3 h 4$*- 

501, 503.675 
India, 4. JO, ]]. 4lt£, 492.493, 504, SHI 

5Lk Sj^S.tSl.tffifi, 674, 701 
[ndisn OwBn h ill. S42 r 7UI 
Indochina. 5 J 4, 517, 701 
InfhimniQ Stelta, aurlibddifigj af Cipua. 

13J2-I333: 187 
lnsrla r 575, 751 

infeo Lojki n> blAuloag, pwnl oF TflrnJilla 
HSO}. 4S4 

inigo of AJfajo, Hoipitalfer capcabi at 

Smyrna, (lo 1402). 349 
Innocent 111 (LaOiair de' Court de 3qni>> 

P0P= 1198-1216: 33 h 47, 122.424. 562, 

S65-5G7, 66? 
TtihocehI TV (3ini6*ldo FdcscJlJ). pops 

1243-125*: 11,472.519-523 
InnoCFQl V flVier of Tranlai}e), pope 

1 276-12 7S: 40 
Innorenr. VJ (Swphut Auberr), papa 1352- 

1M1: 6!, 46, 10, 71, 73 r BO, 111-135, 

1 39 h 147> J 91, 300 r 296, 2*7. 30ft 353 
Innocent VII ffiosma Hfcdltaram, pcpe 

1404- 1406; 267 
Innocenl YJJI {Giovuml fdatdsra CiboJ, 

POF* UH4-I492: 12? rots, lift, la*, 

386 no<e, 660 
[pniHn Islands, 14 1 1 32?, 701, C&j*- 

doniB, Leucas, Zante 
Iran, Kir Persia.; MoTrfOlE of, we il-KJLBJM 
lituslia, 515, 702 

Irtlaad, 553, m^wv John; rloipJfctllars 

frftirt. 1D1 
Eran Cal£. r 23. 6S6. 702 

ion of ITmut; BHIj <*T Epheiuj (in 

1363), 1*B 
Isaac (Imk monk (In l4SD) r LDD 
ImTwI (tibS; HfUMunld), dajufJi ler af L=loi 

3I[ of Armo-Tun; wiFe of ArflaJriC LUsi- 

B.nnri 1293 -l3|P(d. 1323), 341, U5-347 
Isabel rMirk") l, i3t lAiiiipian;' dottier of 

ConsranllrB Ell or Armjcnun; vrifc oF Man- 

mil CBntBcvzoiui f. 1335-tlSO (d. aFlfcr 

13H2J, 142Tnrt= 
Isirsel of B-Tieniie, daughter of Walter [ (V); 

wife of Walter oJ EnfilUeri (m. 1320), 124, 

207 



[label of ibeiLn, wife of Hugh ltl d E T.u* 
Jtltan 125S-IZIH (d. 1324), M3-M(i, 349 

[label af Saftfin, daujjniec (if Linard nnd 
Majfarci of VueflLardnjuui; wife i>r Ferdi- 
nand of Ma)0tfCfl 1114-1315: 110. 1 11, 
130 

IsaW of Vilfchudoutn, dauefdcj of William 
f[|) of Achpea^ wjft of PhUlj? -of AJjintl 
1271-1277; wife of F|oren( of HaJrHUH 
12fl9-|297, wift nf FhiUp nf Sivoj. 
]lai-L311. piinctn of Achatp 
UDd (d. 13)1), 35, 105-1 07, 109, HQ, 
ILtf, 130, 131. 134 not!- 

IjnbKUn, danstiiEr oF John wife of Ferdi- 
nand II of Araann 14*9-1504, flnecu of 
CaHile and Leon 1474-1504: J«, 43- J, 
440, 443, 445-454,676 

liabilli J'EsIk (CJunEJea), mqfdijijnew 

Maniua (d. 15 39*, 134 

IssJiJa, 7U1; Eamiiy rerun, 

iBfajCli. S4fl flf 'AU; MuraThlr ritle* aF Moracuxn 
IL43-1H7: 466 

lurJoit ftr* RuUiMiian" or "af Kle^'fr, 
metropcJirBn of Kiev <H3fiJ H37-1442 
(lUdlic 1442-l4ift) r caidlrial-prlcal 14 39- 
1451," ciriinaHiatiop of SBSlna I4SI- 
14E3, litulQT u,ih\ pjOinrcJi of Corwtantl- 
ropb (1452) 14Sf-L4fi3, titulp? U(rr 
ajclibdtJiop ofNLcnsLa 145fi-l4SB, dFM» 
co* 1458-1463: 100-102, 3iS now 

linndur, chirF of 1he EMuck St*«p Turko- 
dnani I42D-143T: 496 

ifl-llkaoda:! (Or jl-flkaitdarinri, id aoi- 
WuWBLrT 

Jalairt; al-IttOm (AinbJc, (be ajtwrklssJon, to 
God) h Et, 406, 439, 4J3 r 46J, 4fi3, 527, 
52^ 532, 53-S, 663 

Jslnm ; dor T-nWra ( Atabic, abode of lllam), 
MrttmUdLLy ^ Mcimi, I L. 12, 2rJ, 59, 
101, 3^, 47], 4B4, 4E-T, 650. C51, 660, 
662-664, 666 r I m North Africa, 462 r 465., 
447, 630; in Sp*ln h 3«, ISrHOO. 41 t r 
412, 420, 412, 427, 432^419, 44U h 447. 
44 H 450, 4 J J, 436, 63*. ire tf^-> Mosleite 

JjniSTl, Safaiid slirii of Petala 1S0I-1J14: 
332,311, S76 

IimgTl 1 (gljul.|.W*Gtd) i6n-Faj^i (coiuiii of 
Mutiarnjufid II). Natrld king, of Granada 
13I4-CJ2S: 437 

ImajJ. ff Sahcan 4d. 1297), [10 rtort; w(fc 
Of, JEF MajJ^I 01 VlEfiliardfluin (o- 
1313) 

[.sol tlK Piiao, see Zoiui EtofttL 
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lidit 260 note, 701 

I(tJy, 35, 47, 43, 65, 78, 90 b 100, 123, 156, 
1ST, 139, I43-H6, 146, 149 h Ml. 153. 
155, 165, 16S, 230, 2i4, 267, 2?1, 292, 
2??, 3DS, 337, 3J8, 374, 431, 449, 472 r 
4 76. 4EB, 481, J3S, J34. 536-54 D. 549 h 
56V b 576: 442, 702; CPJHden lrcnrt, 18, 
11. 400, 41ft 396, 638, «9; Hospitallers 
front, 291, Ml, 304, 3fl5, 311, lift, 319 h 
125. 329, 333, 336, JJ7| kins 
HulTllxil IT 1946-1946; rinendiirlts from, 
JHnaUlsii from, 3 IB. 577, 124, 37 J 

mm III ("the GrejO, BunflMfl of BmII I; 
grind duke of Muscovy 146 1-15 05; 3B6; 
wife- of, aee ZoeFulseolnEiiia. (d- 1 501) 

libel:, Mamlnfe emir (in l*B5j r 504 



Jabaln. 702; niibop of,.Ktf Hinjli 
Jjcob r Mutitt of Nicholas Aceinjucili ryl 
13561, 136 

Jacob of Cyprus, Jieflifltdfir Ln Mora (kn 
135 

Jacolwllus fJ^Wbet) of Sfflbto, Hussile 

leader (d. 141*), 619 
Jatultirei (Memmphyiitcj), Chrinim rai, 

651; palriBtdi of, *« Baj Hfltcaeut 1 23 2- 

128* 

Jacqueline da 1b ROtJl*, Ltdy of Pftmnln, 

wife of HuirijiZaccartiLjni- 1327), 120 
Jacques da MoLay, annd iter of Hit Temp- 

lent 1298-1307 [J, 1314^6, 34 3, 344 
Jidwlga. uimhter of Lo"i$ T nf HunpjKy; 

quficji of Poland I364-13W, wLft of 

VbdJibv JsBiE|]D J 336-1 399: m 473 
Jajdwiaa, djuslirer of Vladislav II Jaaiello; 

flancfe- of Fredftrlct II of HohefuzoflerJi 

(d. 1431^607 
ton, 412, 413, 426-428, 43-1, 4?o, 44l r 

442, 446, 447. 702;tteaty of {1246). 4 1ft 
J,EFi. 317, 649, 702; tiltilju wurtt rf, 35U r 

and see PJiltJp of IWir, J. P. Fjbraemcs 
Jagiello (or JaaclLo), VhtflSlaV JasLellfl 
Jauunak, a^'^ahir, MantLut sullaij of Egyp i 

and Syih 14J8-I4J3: 3L9. 31*. 496- 

499,630, 6Si.fi 75 
Jalakfid'Dth M^ngubertl (U«nujlfbiiJi) h ion 

Of Muhmmmad: KhDrWDl-SliStl. 1220" 

1231: 516 

JaJllrmdx, ¥>rtiad dym^ty at Baghdad 

lHfi-imw Ahmad 
Jalfk rivtr. 404 r 702 



Jajrrt! (Petri), bishop Of Aiacu 1367-^LTflr 
1384; 236V 239, 250 note, 252 nuts, 253, 

JJ7, 236 

James, bishop of CHuda f. 1313--G 1330: 

lllnotB. U7, US 
Jan™ 1 ("(lit CoiiqUCFfifT), of 

lirtjj of \reson 1213-1176: 4i4 h 425; 
429-432^434, 472, 530 r 671) 

Jnmei II, so* of ?ettr III of {I <iT 

Sfciy); hun t 0) of Sicily ("Trin^"], 
12S5-I296. of Anfon L29I-I327: lll t 
170 note. ISJ-1B3, 25 1 h 255, 267. 284. 
A\% 43S, 436, 438, 439, 537 r 53^wLTc 
at, we Marie de Lmifnan (d. 1322) 

Jajiwi I, ran of Jpnn=i 1 of Atagori; kinE of 
HaioTca 1276-1 311: HQ r 476; wife of, 
tre EadBJinomle (i. afrti 131 1J 

Jsnwt JL khi of FefdJiuitdi and. [mbd oF 
Sshrnn; Viixs of Majorca 1324- L 3 34 «L 
1 34?j, daimaiil to Achaea (in 1 33A) r l LI. 
|L2nal£, 1 1 4, |3D, 131 

Jjnort Atatfc of PcrpigriBr, =nvgy {in 12671, 
530 

JjimKS f"EitlBHnC: L1 > "de Luuian»n,." ErtlL- 
EirajidHHi or Chattel C'CI**?ii , '>:C> , pri°[H 
hisrucim, Domlndcan ijl, 1570), 3SB ciofa 

Jbjfk I ''hI* LnalcnRri, 11 5*™ *f Hj[Ji lV r 
bLn S vl Cypni! 1362-139B: 359, 361, 
364-370, 376 h 360, 673, 674; *iFa Of, 
Hfllohe of Eiupiwict (d. I42l> 

Jartnej II "dc LllSLBTlBn" f L Apailfi]ei 1K ). baa- 
laid son of John n md Maxtelt* of Palraa; 
tins of Cypm I464-U73: 321 h 322, 
377-390, 393, S-01, 5*3, £74; wife of, sen 
Catherine Conwa (d. 1SL0) 

JanlOi III "de Lj:isnan.,'" posUlumous wn 
of James IT and Catherine Conurg; ting 
of Cypm* 1473-1474; 384, 356-392, 
675 

Inane* "de LusJjgruu>''' SOU of Jufctt r "of Atl- 
ikidi'^ UtaUi court iif Tripoli {J. 1394), 
366, 36S, 373; wifo at, k# Hauietto de 
Luslpian fd. nftoi 15B5) 

Jaiibja of FLoimpe. t idndican nui5ig™iiT 
(d. I362>, 1 1, 67 J 

lurnCa of llsl[v, Fiejidi itliwdd (bl 1396), 
25 

Jam« of Lei BjiLk. son of Fnncii mil Har- 
BBitt of Taranlo; titular Utin eanpeiar of 
CDnslanUDOpde. 1373-1383, dahuatH to- 
Atlu*i 1373-1383: 14fcl r 149-IS-2, 153 
note, 216, 233, 673; wife of, tee Aenes of 
Dnjusio fiL. 1 JH-R> 
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James of Luce/na, gorotnotf of Gallipot! (In 
1366X, 19 

limes of Hjjorcp, son ofJum^ Tf; claimmt 
Id HnjDTLn <d. llT5] r 140 nolo; Wilis Of, 
jokrina. of Naples id- 1 

Jimci of Mil]/, grand rn*s1ef of the Hospi- 
etlhr* 1454-1461: 320 not*. 32L, 378, 
383. 3B4,C75 

Jartutt or fjnla, bturtnliiw In AflierH [/J. 

i3ss), MS 

Jaiii« of Ssray, wn of Philip; lord of Pied- 
mont, -ddmanr to Achaen in 13-54 (J. 
1367), 134 

James of VjmdcfibcTf. HoipLtaLkr -of Bian- 

denture (fl 1472^ 323 
Jamca of VLtry, bishop of Acre 12I6-I22B, 

cajdinaJ-bditiap of Tus^Lum 122B- 

]24(VI: 317 

JanbiGat, Mwxluh sullan of Egypl and Syria 

1500-1501: 509 
Jjnri Beg. I fjjrabetl.. gread-grmdJofi oT 

Hongtc Tecniii; rulci (ri"Uie UoWem IJnrdc 

1 343-] 357: 5 IB 

Jwiibek, Jl^rj h Mpmlul Hnii (p. 1422), 
491,494, 496 

Jwiit*y, Hjmilnt uitir (d. 1463). 501, 501 

J mi in: , MamJuX prtfiijiuir of DnrnaSGuS (J. 
1462), 501, 502 

iaitui "da Lwlpiiri/' £Mi of James I; kin ft 
of C^iriit J39B-1432: 30?, 1IT, J1S, 
36S-376, 3Sa 385, -193, til. 653, 6*4, 
665, 674; wives of. srr Hdaue Vi scon Id 
(d.a 1407>, Ctiurinlt* af Bouibcji (■£ 
14 3:3 1 

Jjdra, 402, 41i, |31, TQ2; bail* of, 243; 

revenues of, 231 
J*vj, 11, 702 

Jthe, Mongol smi&taI (Ln 1 2IDT). 51 S. £70 
Jem, jmi of Mdimtd II; Ottoman pre tender 

<d. 549S), 323-328, 331. 332, 5Q4, 660, 

675 

Jerba,447, 467, 417 7, 431. 7D3 

Xeisi da la Fionwra, 429, 4 3 3 t 17 1 , 703 

Jerid, «l,1fl3 

Jtiome (?J* blrtiop f?r Kafft 1322-?. 1324: 
4S ±nd note 

Jerome (Psnlfiscrt) of Huni(c 
martyr W. H L6). S90, 624 

Jerusalem., dly. 27B, J», 3 1 5, 404, 442, 
505. 5 IT, 533, 567, 667, 669, 670, 703; 
effort] to rauuvKt, 29, 34 r 35, 3 7-39,40 
note. 43 r 44 r 73. nnlfl, 104. 336. ZBD, 3fi2, 
235, 2?B. 5 34, tifiCK 662; faLl Of ( 1 1 B7), 4, 



5, 780, 6*0, 663, 669l T-nth pqtri?Tcl» of, 
nv C. GHratoni (titular, d. 1448r9); Whi- 
ttle pBtliBreln Of. J*e Lpsprus, Joediim; 
pflgjinngr to, 6, 316. 323, {j49, 667 
Jeiusalem.. fcinplofn, 3, 6, L04, M E, 2SS;. 
316, 341, 142, 347, 353, 354 r 549, 5&9 r 
667 r £71; k u i |j:> Cd", sYt- U-'UV OJ" LilJLpiajl 
HSfi-JT». Mmav of Jjjalenan 1197- 
I20i h F/cdttlck (II) 1225-11241, Cmtv 
radin 1254-1268, H UB )i <III) "4e Lu?i- 

pi,n" ] 1(9-1284, John [ "d= Lu^rinri" 
I2M-12S5, MroLry II ,L d* Lungpun" 
12B5-129I: Utlllai LhfcPflafLftr f&f Cy- 
pmi>; jet aho Codfwy of BouULon; ti4ul*r 
cotulablciof, 34!> 3il 

Jmi in Eerpt, 4B9, 49B; 506, 510; in 
NorfH Afncn, 461, 46B. ; 3 pB i rj 413, 
443, 444 r 4SS.fl7H- 

Jidda, 491, 4M. 510, 703 

/rfi*f (holy wbi), 3?8 n 4IS h *35 t 477. 535, 
663, 664 

JihlB*a, 5?0,6H*35, 645, 703 

Jiocfl nicr,4rM. 703 

Jjraenq de I? Franier*, 441 r 44fi, 451, 703 
Jimenei, GoubQvo, iff fionsslvo Ximiner 
Jirtrioai (dc aadajL R&dilgo, ajcfiLijaop of 

Toledo 1 247: 4 a 
Jimtntj dr Cimefos, Funds, T«fien1 of 

Spain {in 1 505 J, OicduU-jMlfifit 1507- 

1517: 455 

JoajchJm, McLVilr (Orthixlojt) patrlajchi of 

Jsropakm 1437-1464: 4J4 
Jobji ] r Afcman t miilrws of Feler I of Cypfus 

iff. 13*5), 359 
JObt nf Ai£ (b. 1413, d. L431, nuiotiLtill, 

627 r EHJD, 674 
Joan of Bjtfiiindy {dutJij^J, itau^hlEF of 

RotxT* II «nd Aencf of France; wife of 

Philip VJ of Fimw 1313-1348: JM 
Joan nf CluliJIjCn, dqunhtET of Wnltnr; wife 

□f Walter V of fiiienne 1 306- L 3 L 1, drjw- 

ai.tr AlChfiSi Of AlMna 1311-1355: 171, 

ITS, 144, IBS 
JlKul cnfFolx, wlfcofPetei of Aiajon (d. o^ 

13-SflJ, 34 3 

Joart of Fi«nce r da*igjit*t- of PlillJp V;flan- 
cer of Hugh V of Burpndj' lit 3-1313, 
wife of Odo 3V of Buijuttdv I3IB-1347: 
lM t 115 

Joan of Valok, daughter of Oiarfcs ±nd 
CHlheiine ofCourtenay; fiaiacee of Chailei 
of Taj*nlo 1313-1315 (d. 1342), 109 

Joanna I, uajiddauifiter of Robert the Wise; 
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ArujevJn queer or Nrjphl ] 343-1 181 (d. 
1362), wift of Andrew of Hungary 1333- 
1345, wife nf Louis of Tajsuito L341- 
1362, wire, or James of Majorca 13<51- 
J375-, wife or Gfco of Brunswick L J"?*— 
]3B1, jMJtiwss of Achse? IJ73-L381: 79. 
12S, 130, 132. 136. 139, 141, 145-150, 
15J, 202 ncita. 210. lid. 2lT flOlC^ 238, 
3t}2 r 3D3. 3SH, 672,671 

Joanna of {Anjpu-J Iniruii^ dau^iKr of 
ChRlki ind Hniy A.n)ou: dutrtsse Of 
Paramo I344-1368, wife of Lours of 
EMit*iJi 1166-1^76, ■wife of RoborL oJ 
Arioii 1178-1387 (d. 1353), I4fl, 2*2 
nols, 21i, 216 

Joanna ("la Bcltranfi*"}. dnugbifii (?) of 
Hcary IV of Castile- Jinnr.ee U415) of 
Afon»V,d. IftJD: 44.6, 449 

Joannn of Savoy, emprefa, jp* Ann* oJ 

John IE (urilMSsaJy], *w Dycae 

Ji*n, aTdibJjhop of Otranlo IJ3Q-L 345: 

Jrim forBtunn}, twliop of WurJhjib 1412- 

1440: 609,611 
Jriin III, bliieiame Of Nwc=mherE {d. 1420}, 
2 4 

ttitui 11 C'tllC Gopi'l h 5™ <rf Philip VI | 
Ctpctlar tina of France 1350-1364: 14, 
IS. 14, 203, 203. 354, 672. 671 

Jolm, son of Alfonso K; En-nqjenl of CasUk 
(d. 13-19), 431 

Jolm IEI {?), couth of K^Mnaltortbo^en (in 
13«>, 22*iwJno<e 

John, grandson of John 1 oF Portugal; Juloe 
of Coimrjrjtfd.. 1457], 321. ITS, lTl;wlfe 
of, *™ Chimin de Luslgnan {d- L4E11) 

John |[[, duke, of Meddr nburt 
(d. 14 34), 621 

John ](, dufee of RaHbor 137 8-1*24: *06 

J^tin I, 5dt» of Peur IV; llm of AREPH 
L1&7-3 395. duke fj[|) of Athens !3S7- 
llBfi; 22 J, 124, 237, HO, 242-24 5, 249, 
23-0, 613 

John I, son of E 3 wiry {II) of TjM 1$mura ; 

bin^ofCasilde and Loon 1379-1390: 4*1 
JGiUl II, EOH of Henry HE; ldqg cf CaetLkS 

ami Lton 1406- [454: 444, 44* 
Jriin I Cth* Graal"), a^andaon of Afonin 

IV- Vin B or Formal 1385-1433: 3?*, 

44 7, 44S 

John, Innd of loimilk, trioerfl*" t/L 
11]*), 122,323 



John XXI (Peter Jullanl), pop* 1276-1277: 
40 noie. 

John XSJI {Jamui Duaie), pope J31G- 

1334: 4-7-51, 51. 5*. 1 13-118, 124, |18. 

1S4, mi, 189-191, 288-29], 2PJ, 294, 

348. 3S0, S41,543 
John XXIII (BaJtHnaa: Coisa). popt (?o» 

dliac) l4lD-l41J 0, 14191, 2i note, 

310,588, SSS 
JdHit (of MErifljJv piinw^bot «!" Fulda. 

1395-1440: «1 
John Alonzn d= CTLtirtaa, duke of Medina 

Sidwiii 1410-1463: 44"? 
John 1" Aten, bu of Dulgacia 1179-11*0: 

in 

John XI B*cciii, Ojthodwi pBtriHidi oFCn*i- 
xtanlin^e 1115-1282 (d. 1299 or 3297), 
3H 

John BmM* C'ttic lion," Z^lany), hutiop 
of LllOflKySfl E 192-14 ljj of CMdmouC 
141B-I426 h caidinaJ-iniesj ) 426-1410: 
5bt*,fitl3 r E>2l,622, c35 

John XCV Cabwaiv OrttlOflOK pptriardi rf" 
Cofiitattrlhopfc 1 334- L 347: 53 

John Vl Cantacuzcnut, Byzantine CO- 
fcnpfliOr 1346-1141, emperor 1347-1154 
<d. J3*l) h 19 h $% Si, 60. 6l r 63. S4 r 
6S-S9. 9J, 128-13l h L3J, 176, IftnV, l*7 r 
US, 297\ S72, ft73 

John II Cornnenus, son of AJexiiu !■ Hyiaji- 
[Ine emperor 1 1)8-1143: CiEiB 

John SV Comnenu*, em|rtTOj of Trtbdzonrl 
1441-1455: 3*7 

John d'OBMifir, ^wrwih nmksiaij' {In 1365> h 
L5 

John de GauteUt, Capriole )ocd (in 1369), 
3£0 

John 1 *e laRwrte, ^□L-napHewofOthon; 
sreqi hml of Athem 1263-1280: 195- 
nor* 

John dc Uitim, orctho: of Rogci 01 l375) h 
199, 203 

Jriin "'dn LusipiiJi," baitu4 pon of J»™sl 
(b. t 1*16, d. 15 J 3), 388 h 390, 39 3 no» 

John [ ,l d* LUSttnan, 1 " SPn of Hugfi IIT^hingj 
of JernsaJcm funcrowned*) ynd Cyprus 
1284-1285: 34 L, 671 

John El "'de Lin\&ii^"' of Jimia; ting of 
Cypms E412-145S; 126, 32 l h 333, 375- 
381, 386, 674 : TrilsLresa of, ste Haiiitttfl of 
Patms; wives of, Amadea of Uontfer- 
m (d. I440j, Helena FalawlojiinM (d. 
145 Ei) 
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Jgtim "4* LiMttnui, n son or FJufch IV ; Uudnc 

jwirw of Arilloch, re^nl Of C^pnix 

1362-1363, 1365-1375: 299, 151.357- 

159, 361-344, 3*8. 375 
John dc n MaotrMJl. en.^ [kit I318) r 54D 
Jofin dt Noycr of Maiiy, co-tnJrLh of 

EubocB JSC, 183 r 186 Bore; 

mr> of, wf BeaTjic* of Vhmu 
John de UnuhiB, G*icon captain of Navtr- 

jese, lord, of Taebes (<Lr. J38L), US, 

235-210, 221 note, 224, 22?, 230, 2JJ. 

234, 103.673 
JoJlJl d* VilliTBHUl, HoiJiHaJlflT CoOiirtirHlier 

of Ampottfi (In H40), 3l9 
Jolm DeLbuy (or dc Broy) r Angevin baiue-or 

Adim (in 1348), J32 
Juhn Dmnirici (of RagnNO* csrdLnaJ-prlnrt 

<R4hiur) HC1S-IJI9: 589 
John M&JflUcL, £iCa.t-£ralidiOH uF Fiidinand 

IHflfCn!til± (d. 1347), 441 
John of Auitrin, holf brother of Philip |J of 

Spain: ViLlor at LepanEo {in I57L, rJ. 

I57S),661 

John of BnrHlralG, Hosplralfet p/Lor, triuada 

uplairt-EBiienJ <un IMS), 293 
Jrfui of Brie, bsciK of Cyprus 1382-1335; 

36 H 

John Of CjrtaiSoruiE, Dominican f/t 1J49), 
523 

John fjf CardOna, Majon^n Ho^pilgilEj (pi 
]47d) r 322 

John of Crtal&aAJrtlbradu'. Frendi cnunder 

Id. l4SS) P B6, LSI, 
John Of tngflfen, iOrt Of WaJltr anJ Isabel pF 

KflflliJIfi.: COUrtl OTL*Llk 1356-1373: H3, 

207 

John of GjwJna» SOU Of CliariSS II of Anjou; 

Ar^gevin prince of Achat! 1312-1333, 

dAilis of Durazso 1333-1315: 115, 116, 

111 120-123, 127, 112, 148, H*. ]77, 

J 73. 215-. 672 
John of Ireland ( L, 5coliO, bishop of Naclt- 

BMllHlrg lDil-lOSfi: 552 
Jotm of Kuniziar, flretibishiop of Unn. 

13 87-3416: 21 
John (PiriMt) of Lb Veletrc, pend maalat 

Of rJl* floipJLjllerl at Milt* 155 7-1568: 

665 

John of Lmlic, grand juaitet of the HgqiL- 
(aflfin H 37-1454: 275 iuit, 315-32], 
49*, 673 

John gf Les Viun, Hospitaller, preceptor Cm 
132|>, US 



Jttln ui HifCha, FDjrrifar of ivl^gioui order 
(In ll&ft, -d- 12] J. unanizHl), J 19 

John of HorjitCcrviii^ Pranctftan mlstioii- 
arjf. nrchbiihofi <jf Paltiii& 1 S07- 1328, of 
SulriDiydi (d. 132S), IL. 540, 541, *71 

John L>F Mticnhou, Eltulgr count of Pdt(39 
rHnch«"> fin 1369). 359. 3*1. 36 J 

John of Kcvfis, s<nn of Philip 11 oF Bur- 
rjunrlyj oruaadcr (In 1395), duke nF 
Buijnj ndy 1404-H 19. 21 r 22, 25 

John fl) of Nivdet, hiron of CcraJil 1230- 
l KJ. of Niwle t (f ra m 1 2&2) h 1 17 no(r 

John of Plan Jel f^rpinE, FnnciscBn mi^ 
alonaty (d. 1252), SI*. 52|, 522, 525, 
670 

Jnhrt (.StPikovicJO of 'RBpiisa, Domirjlcm 
CTindlur unvny [int 1J34>, cajdinHl-priOSl 
(of anlipup* Frfw V) L«ft-]4*i: 92, 

411 

JtJin tif Rpndnjio, Efl-u ofFredejIct II; duke 
(II) of Ath™ 333S-I34S: 195, 202 no1c% 
2D5 r 672 

John of &£|idVb, I'TmLiicurt, c^idiEiflE fof 
znUgtOpa b'thx V) m(H5W9 (d. |45S?) h 
456 

Johini Of Vlflnnfi r r-rtoCh Jdmipil (in 1395), 
22 

John of VUlleJSi JnailBr Of Che Hr^pjt^lLers 

J2fli-1293: 280,671 
John Of WarehJlt, HCjUb Of FJainDulL fio 

HOrm 648 

John of WawJn h ctussdet and ttuoidttar {in 
1444V 84 note 

Jotin of YYLtfelabicri, taJipawi of NsumarH 
14Jf>mi: 6l7 h i25,63l hum 

John \ J'aJBCotu^ua, son oJ' And/oiUtui III 
und Anna of Svmy ; ftyzajirlnc enicerot 
l>IL-1347 h 1354 1376, 1379-1390, 
I3MM391: J.B, |9, 57, 03, 68-81, 1*2, 
H5, 297 r 3QI. 3*7,672, 673 

Jntiih. VlT RalB30lOG|tl4, KM1 Of And!rD[iic|]^ 
IV; ByiarilirM *niperur I39D-1390 (d. 
aftei 1408), SLl 81,85 

Johni VHT PeJajeolojiuiv ion of Manuel II; 
Ermine co-cm peror 1421-1423, znvpts- 
□r 1.425-M4B: 94 no(f, 86, 89-99, 102 
note, 162, 164 r 212, 650, *S4, 655, o57, 
*74,67S 

John | TiimtKcs, BrzHnlinc co-rmpcroi 

{With iwiTfl Th E ndnRi> 369-976: 29 
John ™ Pfik, landholdfij yt 1240), 672 
Jolnvllle, 703 r afjd tee tflchoLtJ, lord or,*** 
John 
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JonMcLle, 103, end J" PhDip 
Ionian of BtvtJtc. Durtiinicari [ft 1324>, 
S42 

Jw=ph (Francois Leotaic du Trcmblay). 

Cspuctibi ittddK and French diplomat O- 

1477. □". 1618). 662 
Joe*]* [I, OjlhwJDH PBlljBP* of ComUnti- 

rwpte 14I6-J4J9: 9-2, 95, «4 
Jubaa, 705 ; titular lor J of, ine H&m^ <fe 

HicaT river, 431, 70 J 

JuHcu It fJulius deflla. Rcyiero}, pope 1503- 

1S13: 511 
JuilOnEcn. TWjflncTiM DLrirfi 
JusJitoL *03, ?Q3 



KsTsjJi, in Hocci. 49ft, J9fl 

itBdpn, 59H, fioa, 7Q3 

Knff*, 10, 1 3, 61, 611,648, £49, 703; bhbop 

gF, iM Jtmmfe 
Kaidu. E randttri of Ogidfii; Mongol prince 

(fl 1 ITUJl 5 29 
Kabawaiu 461 , 4G Mlfl, 703 
Ka'ilbcy, Mamlujk mlUn Efiypt and Syri* 

14&B-14K: 325, 328, 388, 390, 504- 

507, 411,674; 676; c™™buie of, Aifl 

KalanuBla, Ell, 126, 137, 138, 143, 150, 
IS J, 2)8, TO?; c*sle)lwi of, rer J. Mbta 
KalsmylH, 156, 308,703 
Kalanill, al-HsmfUr BqiF^d-Hn, iHjfiri Hara- 

Jjik nltin Efiypl wiiyrin 1 279-1390': 

iBSmytP, 530, 67| 
Kujku river, 703; hilUa of { I I23V. 51 5, 6 TO 
Kmneoz, TD3. on J Btt BtrnJarf 
aJ-Kimll HtthurtiirtnJ, NSiit-akl-D5h, 1»ptl«W 

of Saltddit; A^tfbwf wLtm of Enypl 3"d 

Syrit 13IS-12-3B: 5)8,630 
Kuienrisn, f" Suilwiryen 
K.an'-/$ny, 7D3, jitjlJ m John 
KnflSub al-Asliian. UJlCJfi of WlilUjHdnid : 

MaMrtluk ajLrau of Egypt anil Syria 1498- 

1300: 507-309 
JtaJiwh aL-G-llipT (|C*nMiil* aUGIljutH, Mjim- 

lut sulraij of Egypl utd Sytka 1501-1516: 

33 1-333, SD9-5 1 1, 676 
KoisuJi Khanumi aii {"500"), Mamfrk L ^h 

tan" fin H97, d. l*98fc 506, 507 
Ksilva, 365, 703 
Kaporje, 575, 703 

Kan War, 704' banc of (1473), 313, 675 
Ean-Kiiai, 517 



Kara YuhjJt. tklsf of Whttc Stwcp Turko- 
man! (d. 3434), 496 

Kaialumun, 520.325,670,704 

KiJaJcueK Arrnradan slave of Salsdin, k»deT 
□LTUrlOrttilM fc. 11 Si), 46A 

Karjrtjn. 266, 320, 342, 353, 391 , 503, 
655, 704ieHikof,iEf IbrlTilm 

KaraLa, 575, 704 

Karlalcin, 609, 610, 704 

Kaipra, 704; count of, ice J. F. Falms^ 

Kfirytainn, 117, nfl, 113, 15*. 178 riole, 
704 

K«nih, MHmluli asfWrriLir nf Aleppo flJUl 

DEITBSeilS ((). I SOU SOB, 509 
KalzetiHIenlwBFn, 7l»i ™nt of, see J&hn 

III 

K^TlS (« Uvri KiyiS). 63 B. 704 

KemaJ (Bepjt QtEameri aldi (Jl. 1504), 330 

KflroaJ Re's, Turkish pirate 07. U96). 3"29, 

331 note 
Kerak, 

Kct4k[, Go-tth-lffd. mpiln <il LtVbtliM TflH- 
torac KniBhib 1444-1561 fd. 1587), S Si 

JOiaJrbek. Mamluk suLten cJ Efiypt «nd 
Syria H6A-1468r 503. 504 

KhaJB (HBrryukl, ^ nhAshraJ EClialD 

KJiuilmliq, J, II, Ml, 704 

KJiji1jilBt,46l 

KJiidr (Be^> r HiotlioT «f Umur; onii ^ 

AydJu ([[Oiii 1348), 295 
Khl/okLtlfl, 704; IwKte of J73, tu, 

674 

KlTOji, SMI Of Ouyiit ml tiuBiUl EaJtBrihl 

Nflfipji prince tft 1250). 524 
TChqja. Sn'd-id'Dui. Turfchh chronkJcr 01 

I4SD), 32^ rale 
Khareim-Briai I'u^kliti dyoaEty In PrraiB 

md TrunSaSima 1 138-1231. 515, <wd *ft 

Hurmmraad 1200-1220, Jilal-ajd-Dln N«l- 

Bjib*riil220-J23t 
Khura^i, 531, 704; [jLcj of, we Sanjur 

ID97-1156 

KMistikajdam, Mamlwl! sulhn *f ^SVP 1 nnl1 

Sfiii 1461-1467: 501-503,675 
Kiew, 7M, iind 1 asr Iridare; p^nd dUitt of, 

Alexander T4ev3kj 1245-1263 
KiiBii toti dm HmjeJ, Te*ikMiJc JtnJehl yT. 

H31M33 m?te,63< nnl£ 
Kipcti?t jl&ppe, 515,527, 5 30k 70S 
TClpchuks, TmkhL piopliJ, 490, 527;tuJcj of, 

lit- TutLkjltlitl 
Kirkmii, Martluk cmkr (d. 1438>, 497 
KUbo^a, Mongol lefieral (d- 1260), 516, 

528 
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Eladniby.fi 3* r 705 

KoHldi, Mlltth, tee Mltoih Kobllleii 

K^5fhin n ChrincK iwfe of Chaian (hi. 

I2P5J.5JG 
Kok*rtlLusert. 563,564. 705 
KflUn, 605, 70S 
Ko]osd r 3!7, 3« h "705 

Enlitain, Tljj , +raJ .w-tr Hyi|;V 

Kfltilgflbe^, 545 rtot*, 57^, 578, 5f% 5B2- 

iSl, 7*5 
Kenya, 3J5. 32b, 6fi9, 7U5 
Koran **l-Qur"Bn) r 4D8. 113,. 498. 65D 
Korybut, Slgfanujiid (son otj, iwpflurtw cjf 
VUdJskv JijitaLoi UcliiiinJiui prince, m- 
S=nT oF Bohemia 1421-1423. 1424-H27 
fd. M35>, 607, 609-614, 619, 619, 62*, 
637 

Kot* Dach> 705-i baltla of U243) r 5]5 r 670 
Koisnro, 705> t^ttfc of (13-89), 73. 90. 1!^ 
249 flota, 671; bBttlE & (I+4BL 98, 99> 

tie, 67* 

Koaltfi h ¥fUHBm (of PMftipls*}. Czath leader 

(17. 1431 ) h 629 
Kurt * Montrtal, 667, 70S 
Knfc ik) CliP'HliHi, 260, 67 L 70S 
Kriftn, fluniie mnityr {4. 1420>, S94 
KtflUIbNrfc, 572 r S73, 7415 
KtomM?. 636. 7fl5 

KruT&a, Hywlt, [*M of Lthranbur& (in 
1420J. S9B 

Km to, ftii£l&n uhlsfC/i 1066, <L lWj), 551 
Kubilal, bcollicf of Milngke-; .c.rfeir khan nf 

Ihe Mongon ]260-Ii*4: 514, 526, J28, 

S29, 331 not*, 541.671 
KachcrimdHtr, MJchaat (af StBiJibereJ, 

£TBH(t matin of tin TSutomc Krugfib 

H14-E422: 600 
Knjevia,, 366 h TOiiducJuesnjT, 575; dukt of, 

pnf Csiimir 1 332-1 26 a 
Ktihn, 566, 571-373 h J 76V 583. 705; faiihr 

□P* of. 5 7B , ewf tee HeJdejtr Ic 
Ku|mt*cli. "706 

KuGrtiarlafii, 56*. 569, 571, ST2, 580, 381. 
543, 706 

KlHBaitS {PftlOVlSy). Turtle people, 515 h 
525-527, S4l. 56B. 67C1, and as Fib*, 
bctii 

KLDhiiu Catherine"), dajntfittt ofG*oi£e 
□F FrjJJbmdr; of M*(Hiiai Cocvintu 
H61-3464: 646 

Ktmi^Bl, 706, flffrf Ktf George- 

JCtit* river, 329, 706 

fcuii-Oslilu,^ 

Kjurifctiex HafT, 571, 706 



Klirkut CbEt8bl r Wrl of ltajfjzLd II; Orimrnjni 

EflwcTQor {In 15iA\ 33* 
KuiJand, 379, S3S. 7M; tlshops of, 57*; 

people of (Kiwi), 574 
Kutni Flsia. 590, 595, S-9S, 604-606, 706 
KutiL:, aJ*luzal]f»r Salf-ad-DIn, Ba(ii1 Mim- 

Hul: Sultan Of f^Jpt and Syria 1 259- 1 260: 

490, J 16 
Kyjov,£3J.706 

KytBtss C , Marla. ,h |, Uiilgar ptLneeas, wife 
AndionkTua IV US6-1379 id. 1390). 72 

Kyienia, 322, 347 h 3-51, 365 h 366, 36 ft. 373 h 
374,378, 383, 3fl4 l 391,675, 706 

L'lsJc Adaid, 106.*^ *tv ViUtte 

U Bwffclc (-d^S*[oi») h ?U6 h dflif set 

U BTtiqutie, 7«,flntfwe Bcjjrandott flf La 
Ilrmruiirc 

Lb Ctula, »f Alfonso (rmri FundDiaJid (2) Je 

Lh FMts^^WBh'Bm de 1b Fonesf 
Lp n^iETii*lB, 706; bnlfle or (1431}, 44t 
La Maothfl, 4D9, 7flfj 
Laltloja, 4lO,70fj 

Lb ftocbe f-3JhOg(iM>, 7M' famdlj, 120, 
eitA tat Jaxjfpicliric John.. OduMV 

Wflh'BFr 

La S^g>, rr* PieiEr do In Jaga 
LaSaJa, J. Fflnrr dc In S*If 
La TOUi'-dll-J-ir*, 706, irnd Itt Goj- dc tj 
Tour 

L* VpfcH* t-dii-V«>, 706, irtcf jus Jrfm 

fP(Lriwt) 
Lh Cbji nler Trmfo), * 35 , 70« 
Lat*iua P 157, 706 

Ladblai, iittfli oi BoFMrtiia and iVilaml, 
ffjlji? Yladialav 

Ladislns, son of Chsrlei Itl; Aiwjevlri \tiai of 
Nnplej 3386-1414. prince of Adiaca 
13S6-I3M: 150, 15$, 153 nri[ei 
16U P 16], 254, 255, 2*7, 770, 568, 673, 
674 

Lftdlilai f-'lhrt PrjitrnjiriLius' 1 :!, un af itberl 
V or Babuls; dufc? of Aua(rii L440- 
l453 r j[t:hiJiitr 14 53-1457, kiciE <Ljfd4 
VJ of Hilary 1444-J45 7, IcLn^ (Vbdls- 
la.y 1> of tkihEiTun 1453-145-7: 100, I0L 
646 

LBmimHi, 345 r 706 
Lajnps#pu, 2fff, 706 

LpiKin, Njchota, CBtaJsn Itkdct, vkaj- 
p:iiET#]oFA(hEn5l3-31-c,l33-S; 173 note. 
I9D, J97 
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"LjndfriKdcd/iW PUscn 
Lr™hb*r£ P 706; nJBtip*v>?i of, jw Cnrttad 
1 190-1 210. BiDlrich oflAMHn f<L 1285) 
Lart£*lt!al2i, lO^ BWt wr Hermann of Sadia 
Latt£lflfi. 107k flWf »Tf GerjlTiey 
Lanjky, *36, 70? 
Lajiuoy, 707,.*^ joe- Gilteri 
Laodkea (ad lynimb, 130, 707 
LapalisK, 70-7.. rued ftt- H up 
Lardos, 2SJ. 2M. 311,707 
Latine, 153, 7D7 

larmtn*, 17B. 184-166, TOT; lonl of, 

TJi'nrTLju □f Vbti™ 
Lam?c4, 352, MS, 17 2-374, 495, 707 
Us Nnvpi dc TuiuSa.. 426, 707 , Ifflttle of 

(12L2J, 421, 424. 412, 43J h 4J7 r 469, 

St? 

Luhen, Geur|£ r JW Georfit Listen IV 
LasrLc, 7a7 r rWtJ IPF lohn 
Liald. klBfii Of KlinEHIT. LaiEiiaaS, VJad- 
UHV 

Lititia, 653, 707 

Literan cgiirjuil. fkrtt 399- Ffluith 

(1215), SJ^.tftf* 

1 .4 tin edtplra of Constaptinaplr ("ft*- 
^lAfiia'^ 3 J, 3l h 35-35. 42, 41, 47, 49, 
J2 h 9fl, 521, 54?. 6&9 r *71; empejor <jf, 
Raldmn H ffit fourtHlS! 1 ) 1 226- 1231, 
1 237-1 261; Htutaj emperen amf um- 
pieaii of, we Baldwin M 1 261-1273, 
ItiULp of Cour<«iny 127J-L2B3. Cather- 
ine Of C^urlHiay 1281- 1 105 (wi(t. 
Chnrfc* af Valais l30[-13*a^ Cnlhcriiw: 
Of Vilnn 13(IS-|146 <wictl Pliflpp T nF 
Tsmnto 131 1-1331), Robtrt T^ncn 
L 346- [364 {viih Maris of Bombon 
1 347-1 M4), Philip II of TpriiiLL. 1364- 
1371, Jamas of Let. Ban* 1 3 7 J-J 381. 
diio Loun I II {if Aiujuu (cUlmajiti 
1383-13B4) 

LaLtdamia., wife pf Harciiu Pkr.1i (in 14 J S), 
2-73 note 

Lausanne, 1?, 707 

Lawrence of Eftjujvi. Fiague chronicler (b. 

1365. d. 639 note 

Lazarcviclv Sicpben, jee Steplien Lazajcvirfi 
Lbebius, MeLHitfi (Ortiioxlos) pbUIpi^i of 

JrnuaLnn<L141-aJ*« 1367), 77 
Le MailrS (Of Lc N«r, MaVjnX family. 3 20, 

1 50 r arsflf Itf* trtrritl und*r bfaurc 
Lt Moync de PoJLay. nrfholdcr io Moiea (In 

I39l} r m 

Lc fry (*eii-Velay) r 70T h ffHKf re? rreraid 
Leal, 107^ hiiluTS &f, S7E 



UbJti, 433,7*7 

Lecoe, 7Q7 h umf it* Oliver. Frajico; conntf. 
of t jbc Walter V and VI of BcBrntt, Jolm 
nf EnaJiifitl 

Lede«s du TremWHr, Fmi£ls, JoE^ph 

(CapptfipO 
Uftonitn. 375, 707 
LBShcrn, 264, 708 
Lrjpiir; , 624, 70S 
LtLHa»407 h 70S 

lrfknfl, TTWrkHlEry m:nr CnJeitio t i66 
Ltmrot, 324 Twri* 
Lcrran, 551.552, 70S 
Le D Jf (jgEin de h Medici), pope 1513-1 521: 
3J2,&rjQ 

Leon, city . 4l£. 70S, fiWr js^ J- arid ft. 
Pfljict die Littu bialwjp «r, tJaitli of 

Lean. HiHjflorti h 397, 3.9ft. 4DD. 402, 403 h 
4D5^( 10i 4 L 3- -415 . 670; LLn^ of r fflfw m 
f?/Cas[lbe h ««pf Fentirurd 1 ]038-LQGS h 
Ferdinand H 1 157-1 [rift, Alfonso IX 
IiaS-1230 h F?rfhi*iulllL 1 210-1 2 3^ 

Leo(i r region, 41ft, 422 ? 42S, 42-7. 706 

LAOfi [II, tart uf HotHim I; Ue^DiLTnitl Hiu 
of Clllclan AnTKjila 12* , ?-]2a9. 34 3 r 369 

Lwn V, spn qf Otfiroi; HfcLuuiald tiltt of 
CiLicun Armenia 1320-1341; 349; wifc 
□F, j« CtmsLartu. of Sicily (J. 1343.) 

Lfran VI "d* Lualgnan," BIBndo™ oF Airtol- 
tlei fchng Of CilJcisn AnDEnia l374-]37i 
(d. J3.J3.XS, W^fl^fW.MS 

Uonaid of BoIobib^ ctkkdj fin l3^5>, 2s9 
and nole. J60 

Lennacd i>l' ChlnK, Latin if-ctlbitllOfi <jf My ti- 
Ikhk 1444-1459: 102, 103 

Leoudart, lil,2€% 70S 

Lcpatno (NaupBotusL 14 7 nol=. 362. 303. 
704; baltlf ofdSTI), 66 L, 666, 676; Lord 
Of, iff Miirjtiein; "CLU-rjfirlfliaJ of, 1 J6, 
2JJ 

LciHfe, 726, 228, 730, 231, 402^405, 411. 

429 h 7tte 
Uroa. 2B3 h m2SJ, 708 
hri Bbus, 706; Family 146, 147. ami sre 

Beitrand, FrnnL-ii, Jimci, Maifc 
Les "Viux-y 70B r and w Jolin 
Leiba^ fil, Ml, B3, 285, 293, 304. 32], 

J22 h 659, 675, 708^ lonU of, tea Jjtoh 

GalUhialo t J«hn GiuriniBni, rVichnljs II 

GsltilLsio 

U?p«rT=-, 70? , and mr Murl fflOrl E 
LiEni, 5L46, 70A 

Lsrrs, Baltic peopLc, 559- i6L, 3tH 
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Lmadu, itftf UiuaJ-; fJutfli)/ uH 147; dlllw 
AT. I St, 164,255. 25 7.270. 3d2 

Lwicas, 124, 1S6, 14*. 190, 27 1 F 274 and 
note, 329, £76 n 708, ductiy of, we Leu' 

LkvuiH, 3-5, 10, 14, 25, 50, 6 2, 74. U6 r 

L40, 157. 17b, lSl. 195. 269, 28D, 2£l, 

264, 290-292> 294, 299, 301 1 3O4-306 h 

3-10, 3! I, 313, 3 19, 321. 32H, »2, 3J0. 

S3*, 6J I, *S2, 661, (562, W4-*66 
Lidiiru. 123, J2J, 70S 
Lictilcnlwia (on Zornstein), 70S; lord nf. 

reic l[. KraSinp 
Liojfit*, lfl8, 70S; l^md Qf, Jim Hi5*iiM> 
l-ignrio Ajwnti, pii*te {in 13411). 197 
Limaswl, 280, 2fl3, 285, 342. J4J, 348, 

357, 364, 372, 373, 336,49$, 674, 70S; 

hptwjps cii, foe Peter, Antonio fd± Ziiccn) 
LjrnpidirijL, -CDiulantirje Diuv cnrnirunder 

cif S^rdis (in |J[l7) L 44 nnlr 
Lirid^, 254, 2SS.31D. 7{H) 
Lipjmy, T«8; bailie ioF<14 34}, 644, 674 
Lisbon, 401- 4Q2. 403-41 L, 41 J, 420. 421, 

41&, 666, 703; bidicip gf, jee Gilbert Ctf 

Eljjitings 
Listrina, 251, 70S 

LLthuanda, 574-J77, 479, 582, J8s r 606, 
626, 429, 709; fitand dhiJics of, Vladis- 
lav Jaaietlo 1 382-1401, Alexander Vi^Lri 
140L-L43O, (Bolealav} Svldtlgelio 1430- 
1432; peupie «f, 54 7, 556. 5*2, 563. 570, 
573, 576, 5Tt-S8l,S&4 

LU&JKKyil, 709; hlsliop of, John ftutfci 

LivBdia, 155, 171, 175, l?3, 204, 2W, 207 
noNE, 20&-2J2, 222 224, 22$, 231 233, 
235, 254-256, 275, 7D9; captum uf, 
WilUatiL £>f Almeriavra, C VfJiJ; CaiMllifH 
of r S¥rf WUIbim Of AlmaiiifB, F. Luntl, 
Lord of, site Berlranet Mots 

Lmfosiro, ISO, 70? 

Livonia, 545, 547 r 554-562, 56.4-564, 5611. 
571H, 571, 574, 516, 5.7ft-51», 5BS. 709, 
dflj £££ Heru|r'; Iriihops of, sw Hcliiltatd, 
o&rihtdd,. Alti&rl vurt Euiikovdjsn.: people 
of (Lra). 548, SS6, 557, 5S9-S.6-2 

Livonnn Brothers of 1tic Sword, rniulaiy 
order, 547, 5S3, 559,. 56I-S46, 569, 570, 
J75, and TeuI^iuc Knight pi (jvnrvin 

LiiBid Le-apic (f yec**r-Tffr-iWJio6(T/r>, 5 80- 
333, 474 

Llobrega t riwr, 402, 4 05 , 407, 709 
Uuria, 70P; r*mil r , 206, 20H, and jcc An- 
ionic John, R[>ssr f.3J 
Labnu. 635, 709 



Loccuriu 709; atitul of, 157 
Lotrii, 224, 7» 

LoLdarikl. LOT. IBS. 194 P HI, L9&, 21 [- 

213, 254 r 709 
Loja. 426, 4SL.4S2. 7CW 
LollardE, 622 

LnmfiHdd, Jrilin. Crprifltc fcnight ft ]J40). 
351 

Lombscdy, 13, 184, 709; ifidmduHls inm, 
185; prLors iff, 295, 298; piimy of, 329 

U*id^ir,354. 534, 653, 709 

l.™jruTF|Enn. 709, ^jBf Ar*drew, Ggn/ 

Lope do VqIsUtp. p?(P»l csptjin of Hgnem- 
vaida (in 146 1}, 276 rurta 

Lipei, lftl$us Jet [fllga LOpd: Hdnduu 

L(K r 7d9, flJid Me WaJlftr 

Ufa fdd Rl*>, J2fl, 709 

Urc*,4l2, 441,442,444, 446, 45- L, 703 
L-mJan, A his?, Vmelian mnuDBudEr fin 
1460). 322 

London, Jamei, Vorwtian Lapladn (in 1453> r 

tse 

Lnredart. LftonaiJ, Jug* rnF Venice 1 3D I— 

1521: 332rta(£ 
LotraliiE, 709 r Jtfke of, Clwrte 139I-- 

L431 

Ln: CdflEjarEi, 709; baiLlfi L.r ( ] 406), 444 
Louis 1 ("Uie Great"?, son ofCtiariei RoD- 

e/C; M\^vin fekng of Hunpaiy L342-13S2, 

of Poland (370-1382; 15, 7S-7&, 79, 

132, 143, 145, 355 
Louis, hefto]* rjF Turin 143S-I46?: 387 
T.nuiS Vll, Captilian king of Ft a ike i J37-- 

1100; 30, 661 
Louis V[ll h »n of Ptiilip l] r Cap^tlaii luns of 

Frajio; 1223-1226; 670 
Louis ]K, son of Louis VIII; Cap^um kine 

^ Franw 1226 1270 fonnnized), 1]. 20. 

34-ifi., 122, 434, 470, 472-t76, j22- 

525. 531, 651,1570,471 
LOUii XI, Sort iJ-OHailfii Vll; CapttaA km t 

OS fradce 1461-J4S3: 447, 660 r Hi 
Louis 1, count or Wiifdsrabett I414-145U: 

632 

Looh I, aon orCrarias V t?r Jriajiss, dwKe of 

OjJcans 1391-1407; Si 
Louis, son of Amadw V|T[; *UiJ<( of Savoy 

L434-1465; 319, 343-385; wife of, m 

Anna (teLuHflJisjitd. 1462) 
Lwis IV r'lJic EU(v«runj n "), erundson of Ru- 

4olplt I; -dultc of Upper Bavaria., kbis of 

CETmnny 1314-1328, empen?r 332S- 

1347: 49, 672 
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Louis IT, kwi of Yladislar "11"; kbie of Bo* 
hernia, and Hungary 1516— 15 26: 66 l h 676 
Louis, ton of Pfiift in king of Slclay 1342- 

Louis I (-'Guc PflacefliD, landeiBve oFHcp= 

14l3-14iS:*2l 
Louis I of Anjmi, son John II of FiBncei 

dule- uf Anjou. dtular kbit of Kflpl" 

L3H.2-1364, eklfnant to Achac* 1383- 

I3M: 144, 130; wife of. we Mur "uf 

taLTtanoT Ed. I1M) 
Units H ol Anjmi, son aF Loula l| Claimant 

to Action (in ]3S4) and Wij+?r> 13&4- 

]417: ISO. 151, 153 
Lnuu dF BiLijUbdy, SOU of Robert III ami 

Apuss of Evfarti*; pfjn« of AcIibei (and 

liLdm tie* of TlKEjthwicjtl 1313-1116: 

I0*-U6> I L 9-121, 67 J; wif= of, j« Mir 

Ham *f HdnauLt f.4. 1"3 31> 
LcuiJ [ of Cfcrmont, cpum of t^enmuit 

]3iB-1327 h Ante of Ekiuiftni 1327- 

1341: 113. II*, 132 
Lain II of Qcimo[H h Ecandfon of L*uh Ij 

duke of Bourbon {d. L-*1?I>, cMrnuit to 

Adtaaa fln I387) h 30, 21, If I, f5l, 4Sl- 

4S3.673 

Louil 111 Of Emjhien, non 4jJ" Walter, and 
Isabel of BriEfine; pmiiit dT Ccavrttflalio 
1356-qj 1 1390, lirulu duke of ArJieni 
13SI--by IJW: ]24, i«. MJ7 

LoilJs of BvrEux, bfuLtrir OF CIlBlfei II of 
NHViEIPi djkfl of DUrtilO Llfrfi— 136S (d. 

1374), US, 215, 116: *HI*of H iw Joanna 

Of DtlfSUTO Ed. I313> 
Loilii of Clnriiu, atm of lolldi prisoner in 

Hungry 1348-1 3S 2 (d. I3*2)> 132 
LMIil Of Sa*Oy h ICR of Jnmei; ubsrhant (Q 

Ach*tt 14^2-1413: 154, 155, 241 now 

Loilii Of Spvnf, tOA Of (dllic) LOVK and 

Arm* da LuaLgnajii kbie ofCrpnn U 59- 
1464 M. J4S2), 321, 322, 379, 382-lB6i 
u'ifc of h »f Qwlvrtta d* Luslsnan (4, 
14-37) 

Louii of Stadrrjgm;. Hotpi(aBnr «tinii-»l (in 
15021,329 

Lonii of Tnranto, Htfl of Ptlilip I Jtrti Cftlher- 
eie or VadoLs;, kins of Maple* 1347-1 361: 
l2Si l32 h 13*, 136, 140 naln; WLft Of, SW 
Joanna of Nark* {d. L3H2) 

Louh of WitteljhjtH. pil^aw {tnt elector! 
□f the Rbmfi 1410-1436: 601, 606. ega, 
609, 61 l h 620, fill 

LMIny, 613, 709 

UCHJEi Sen* d», 406. 7DL* 



LTjbecl. 551, SJ3, J5J, 556, 571. 7d9.flrW 
ttt ArttoLd; UKretinnfe FinflL, Sfi-7, S6S, 

5T2i prlllCC of h jerPrlbllIfiV 

Lucmia, E07nnlt,709 
Uccs, iw,7trt 

Ucnih, 404, 4<S H 4S1 h 709; biittop tnF t set 
FetdLund {de PaGapkaJ 

LUCCJJK, 709,tffl<J™fIatflJM 

Uiai>i of Vallins. HosiiiCBllcr majslui) 
1419: 311 

Ludolpli of 5tiCtH(ll h Cermsn (mudAr <fi 

|34 0J P 2S I, 2*1 no1e, J50 
l.udw^ v<jit EjIIcIhIibuemi, Brand irtaitw of 

Hie T*u[anLe Knells 1450-1 J67: 581 
T.uiE- d'AndaJUm*, Cypriote knlrft (kll 

1374}, 3Sfi 

T.iill, Rn>mOrid. Catalan miniofiaiy (d. ■ 3-i S 

or I3lriy, 7 h S, J2, 69 nora, 1 3 L m5(c h 

182, 43*, fi52. 672 
T.uru, 1M h flmf see AL>*m Lfe Lmu, Bene- 

ditl XIII (Ft ttf de LbiwJ 
Lund, 7D*iam!l3rjl5lioamc of. 51* 
r.nr.L'l. Kuiscla, tiluLu usralUn of LLvadu 

(in |37<). 21ft, 111 
Lupci da &a , <agra + CataLeui pjrI^ at Moji- 

ern^.ln (t 1460), 27fi, 277 

Lu^uX 593, J9B, filO, 705; cnjstden fiom, 
603.608,633. 63J 

UJEarla* Lomr. 5B7, fiH. T09 

LurjacK Upper. 5S7, 614, 

UiEiiniin, 709, ami sm Almeiy am/ Guw af 
r.usignani Art tfteff AlflBCy, Auulii^, An.H±, 
Chadfia, CfiarfottS i|2> 1 ClEonB.L:a t Eachlvt, 
Eujejie, Guy (3), llency (2>, Hneji (fl>, 
learjd h Jph (5). Janui. John (4), l«m, 
H* Tfi .rEt {2) r Matfc, Haricttfl, and Peter 
CJ> "dfi. LUEljsruri" (tfeicendfid in fflmaJf 
Line, but idopCcd 1tie name h 

Liiiitraru, jrjyaJ d/oaay in /tiiijalet'ii 
1186-11*0, Il97-1203 b 12*9-1291, its 
AirrST U9l-i20j, Hngll [IK) 1M»- 
1254, Johri 12B4-I2S5, Henry ll llflfi- 
1291, tltulfir thrHerjfter in CypHllfl 1192- 
1474 : 3 r H. 347, 360. 361. 369> 374 h 
3SA, 339. 393, 395, offlf Guy 1 192- 
1194, Almjcry U9* 11?7M?W, 
Hueti I" CAntlrjrii- t 'Hjs4 e nBrj" Lne> 1267- 
l2A4 h Jori™ r L2B4-12SS, Sitniy U I2E5- 
1324 h H-urjfi TV 1324-13S9, Pbtei I 
1339-1369, PE-tei II 1369-13*7, Innunl 1 
13*3-1395, lanut I39rj-H3a, John ll 
1431-I45B. Ctulftttc 14SIJ-1J£4 (with 
Louis <rf Savoy 1439-1464), ivmi ll 
[464 -1473. JnnMt 111 1473-1474 fv/ith. 
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motlKr CnthtrLn.it Corituo)] set also Lud- 
enqn; in Oliclan Ainwnt*, tee CortfiCtrtlblB 
113 1343-1344, PfiL*t 1 L36A-3 365. L*on 
VI 1374-i37SHW d£ft> ItaM 
Lam {B*y). embr of AImji (to MUX 33d r 
37S 

Luther, Martin, German thealijjjLiJi {b. 
14B3, <L 154*}, 584 

Lydda, 7D9; titular bishop nf. .rec William 

LygiHJrio, 173 note, 709 

Lyons HO, S21, 709; council of (IMS), 
670; cowikJ of (1274>, 37-39, 55, 519, 
6Tl:iiMMA u.l\ 37-^2, 50,71,79 

Mn'add (HrJmJd), jw aJ-Nuatansk 
Macaicna, 42S, 709 

M*r-irt"Uf, Qrttiodos mttroiwUtin of Athena 

tin 1404^ 168 
HkwLchu, 4fi, fil, 169. 236. 65ft, 709 
Mat-hair ral> LecmliiH, dixurJidfl: (c ]467J, 

359, 37S> 394 
Mxhaull, 710, end set William of Mactiaut 
Maddalerta aV Buondclmwiti,. niece oi' Nich- 

oba AjcdajruolL; wdfe of LtoiLnrJ I Tocco 

(wid. L377?, rcteni of Cepnalonla 1371- 

1401: 145, 147, IS 3*232, 302 
Madras, 11,110 

Ma&crlXtVP, 710 

Matflfltlitt SS0L 553, 621. 710; 3junjr*vc 
of. s« Burdutd.; law *£, S 7J 

Maghrib, we North Africa 

Mjwiio. Slcfincv Vend Lin oiljiallat (d. 
15T2>, 220 note 

a*w-]*lahJiin, stt llm.T«hitbBjd] 

Mafijnt of Hjingglt, ^BVHtim of FTorent 
and Isabel nf Viltekandciuin; princes. 1 ; gf 
Achxu 13 3 3-1321 (d. 133 ]>, Wife of 
tiny [[ dc Ei Rcctic 1305-1 3D8, wife of 
Lduu at Burgundy L3L 3-3316, wife of 
HU01 af LipalibR: e 3330-1322: 101, 
IM, 110, 113. 114^138. 11], |3I, 176, 
177.672 

aJ-MifidJ (NuwahbH JimukI*!]. iet Mahjm- 
fflid ITin-TUilkarl 

iMahdh, 2a 21, 461, 463, 4*4, 466, 467, 
469, 4SL-4SJ, 661, ££7, 66B, (33, 676, 
7 10; train of, Zlrida 

Mail Lot of Coqucrd, Norman captain of 
SUvamse (in 1378}, beilic of Achaca 
l3fl 1-138*: 14«, 149, iji, He, in, 
233, 334, 236 acta, 339 nol*, 3tH 

MahmlM (D-than^ Gbazan 

BtHafcmTtH, J*f T«JidTwrdJ 

Hnbiifin, of Chios, 32S;of Cyprus, 370 



Mdm, £43, 601, £21, 669, 7 1 (5. arch- 
bishops of, H* BonlrEsw (WiniHd), Conr*d 
(of Urnm; elector}; dean of, »»< Bernatd of 
BiEydmbfldi 

MaiSy, 7 10, and itftf Jatin dc Nayer 

Majorca, Wand, S, 131, 3 60, 4fJS, 429, 4r$S„ 
710; bailiff of H 323; Individual front, 439 

Majorca, lrinjEdom, LI 3, 114, 480; ldnjjj of, 
i=r J»mei | 1278-13 11, Surwlio 1311— 
liH, JpksII |324-1334;fBtfcftoFfl[di- 
tanHiy, Jartifii, Saaida 

Makrf, 309, 330. 710 

MakryplagJ. 14$, 710 

Malahai. 11, 710 

Mzlapt, 433. 44(t, 445-4*7, J5CM52, 4fi2, 

675, 710; rubrtoF, £ce ir«mmrJdi^ 
Malaplr,4fJ6, 71C 

hlrfaxpiru, MLihael, Genoes* m<tof (bi 
1364}, 75 

Malacca, Clsfrja, siiter ot Partdodfoi wUe. 
(rf Ttisodotft II PiaiiilojiiJ 1421-1433: 
364 

Matalasta, PaoJolfiK, Aietithdtbp <si t-u.Ua 

1424-1430: 164 
MaleJav, 7 J D: belle of [ I424j r 6 1 1 . £ 74 
MaJipleid, Puaszo, Venetian conunatulef (la 

I3S9), 24S 

Malpieli, MaifiireT, wife of Francis AccEa- 

jvoli (rf. ^Fwr 141 2), J70 
Ualh. 339, 661, »5, *7(, 710; srcKiv^s of, 

350; CiHifll dF, 1X4, 276 rtc-tt 
Mantlstta r 4S9 r 71 0 

Hamlflhs, '"Balrt," alan dynasty in Egypt 
arid Syrii I2S-D-13B3, I38J-1W0: J, fr, 
8, 10, 36, 39, 63, 2B9, 294 L 299, 3 IS. 
473 r 486-439, S31 r 527. 539. 531. 534- 
539, 542, 543, 670, fi73, 6T3, and w° 
Kutuz 12J9-I2&0, Baybtrg 1260-I27T, 
Kadsvun L 279 -1290, jd-Adiwf Kh*li! 

1290-1293, ttJi'Sfojdr UuhammiLd 1393- 
1294. 1299-1309. 1310-1341. Sha'ban 
1M3-137S. >v£illrj Hajji I33L-I3fi2 r 
1361-1390 
MaunLuks. l, Butjff," al*re "dynaHy" In Eiyjrt 
and Syrii E3B2-1389, 1390-1517: 3L0, 
312, 313, 332, 333, 369, 371, 374, 383, 
391, 4S1, 484, 468-512, 648-652, 6*1- 
666, 673-676, and Bftrtyk 1M2- 
1369, runj 1399-1405, 1405-1412, 
■AWtJ-'Aip 1*05-1406, Shaikh 143.3- 
1+21. Ahmad 3421-1421, Ta(ar 142]- 
J421, Hukflmirwl 1431-1412, Bm.-.buy 
1412-1436, Yfflnf I43B-1438, UVnmk 
1*36-1453, ■Ulhmaii M53-1453, Inal 
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1453-14*1, A^mfid 14*1-1461. KhiiA- 
kadiJtt 1461-1+67, Yclbep 14*7-1*67. 
TlmliHbO^ha 1«7-I4fr8. Khnirbak J46S- 
I46S, Kfllltwy |4*8-149G r Muhammad 
MM-149B. KRmuh al-Aihrafl 149S- 
iSOfc Jurist 15fKHI5[l!, TUfflalllwy I 
IJOJ-J501, Kannjh J-GtiQcl ISOL-1516, 
Timunhev II 15 16-1417; see also Kjsmh 
KhamJml'ab (HUT) 

Mammas* Gresocy, Cirtgoiy III Nammaa 

MandiBti, 322, 324, 336 

MBndri*, 1 23, L2S, TED: lordi of, tw D- 
TnlnmBi. Nfchtflat AKlaJjudL 

Manfred, sen of Fxcderick II of SLcUy ; duke 
nf Allien* 1 31 1-1 J ] 7 ; J Ti, 1 T 3, 193 

Manfred, buLinl Kin of cm[WJflf Fwdc rick 
|J; HnhemlMjftn kLlg of SbcUy 1258- 
12S£: 54. iS, 41.411,671 

MafiflUberli f™ Mcngiipiidi), see JnEfil-id-Din 

Mandada. T10: tattle of" (11 J 6). 3 "3. U4, 
ITS, 672 

Miiiriqutn Pstcr, ftoiitkr warden {in 149fi>, 
+44 

Hanilquea, NuAo, * aunt fin ] 112]. 416 
Bl-Mantiir (HuwjhhLd), let Ya'qEH 
pL-Manrut rAlmajnzoO, chambcibbi of 

Umaij'ads at Cordova, (d- 1002), 40? 
Manrifc, son of Klmslifcad™ (/I l4S7) r SOI 
F^MflrfiTr Ibrahim, > aSir-aJ-Dln., Aiyffhid 

iuhr oJ HtMrt! 1240-1 246: 510 
MansflraJi, 476, 7L0 
Mantua, 7l0;«temblyof(l459>, ltd 

Manuel {of Avis), nephow nf AfonfcO Vjklllf 

Ofjftwtufinl H95-1S2I: SIl 
Mflnoel {or F.rnnnuaLk John, SSf Tolllt Man- 

□el 

Manuel [ CrrnimdJlv Kin of John 3Ti Byian- 
ftw emparO: 1 343-1 L90: 30, 6*3. 

Manuel II Pala&oklua, BOfl of John V; 
Byauitlra tMrnpcroT 1371-1331, emptc- 
oi 1391-1413" 5, TO, 19-90, 16l r 162, 
164. 139, 246, I5& 162 nnto, 266, 26.7. 
307, 308 note, JIG, 645. 651, 65 J, 673, 
674 

al-MBWiri, Acubfc cftrtribuu <d. IS3I],469 
*l-MBfll*n F Antic bbrnriart (d. 1441), 416, 
49* 

MflribeLlN, 452. 710 

MHrreFin, WLehola*. doge of Veniw 1473- 

14 74: 3B9 
MarLciLfL.tttf GtttUlt dt' MfiKOLfl 
Maruanrt '"Je Llul£fiaJU n daughter of !1 u 

[II; wife or Tocoa II of Aimmin 1288- 

71296: 543. 



Margaret H dc Lu^gTian r ,h daughter of Peter [ 

(ft 1378). 359 
Margaret of (Arpj.ii- j DucaiiOv dnujhler oF 

CTi»tIcs Dcid Mary -of Anjoi*; wiFe of 

Oi»t1ks Hi of Duia^ED 1368- UK fi- 

14 1 IK H* 

MaipSJtf Of Sarcyy, nausdlCf (if Ptllllp and 
lutel or ViUAlurdouln (d. sflcj 1370J. 
131 

Matga«( of Tarant^ daujHiei at PMlip I 
and Thannw ; wift FiincJE «f L?i Baux 
I34S-135J: 143. 145, 146 

Mbi3»™i of VUlctiatdoum, dauiJi^T WU- 
liam; wil* oflanajd. of Sabcan 1294-1297, 
wife of RiclliHt Onbll U99-1304 r lady 
Akutfi (d. 1313), 110, HI. 113 and 

nnli^, 130 
Hji.qal. ISO, 714 

Maria, iJuUfihlsi ff Frederic* 111; dllchCB? <jf 
Altiaai 1377^.1379, queefl of SkjUy 
1377-1402, wifa nf MarUa 1 |J91-'14«: 
I9t note, 111, 215,219 ftots. 132, 673 

Maria, empress, m Kjrubta 

MafLi (MdiasenB?!, wt*b of Atitatiio I Aocin- 
JuoU (wid. 1435), wLft of Ncrlo II Ac- 
cJajdioli (JitJin c. U36>, 271 and. nolc 

Mula. dc Holing wjFe of SatKko IV I2S2- 
12.93, wsent uf C^sUla 1293-1312 (d. 
1322>,136 

Mtrie HL rk LiK«nan," daudilci of Hmsh III: 
wift of Jmiei II of Arapon 1313-1322: 
288 

W*rie of Anjati, ilstei of JoanoB I qI Njftas; 
wipe nf Chatfca of Dutazed 1343-134*. 
wife afHiilip El of Tsrinto 1355-1366: 
UK. 149 

M acte of ftotlftwil, dangfi tw of dul» LOuIb I i 
wift «f Guy <tc Liulgnid (of Gfllilfc) 
131*-1343 P -wift Of ftotwrt flJ Tuijjitn 
1347-1364, (ItUlai Lltir craprrtt afCofl- 

ifantinoplft 13*7-1375 {d. 1347>, 19, 
L L9, 133. 137-140. 142, 143, 131. 253 
note 

Hjrie ,L of Brittany" (w-flnlkd, or moi* «w- 
rrccly "of ClutiltMi" or "of Btoii"). wife 
of LMiiilfffAnjmi I3SD-13B4 (d. 1*04). 
150, 15L. 153 

fil.iric of En^Kleo, 4flU£h(=r *tf Ou.y ■ UJv of 
Aigoi and Hamplia. 1377-13B&; wife of 
Petal Cnintro I377-13SS {d. by 1393), 
114 TlOte, 15 3, 247 r 24Et 

MaiiE of HauJt. Uarti of Fiands; wile of 
iru.mbKrtllnr'VfcrittfiJstd, 13J1J, L3 

Hfljierbjrg, 5T7-ift3, 673, 710 
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Ha:(83iWflrier,571.S7J. 3&1, 710 
Meifcrra (M&tfcllt) "dc L4jaJgnBn,"dauj^i4cr 

of Peter I; wife of James de Lutifiuii ''of 

Triprfi" (m- 1JS5), 368, 37J 
Miiiciti (Hiria.1 af Patrai ("the Crop- 

muted"}, miiLrtJS uf John I [ ofCypjun 111. 

1501) h 377, 1*1 and noie 
Marienoli, John de' Marienori 

UiTTnLds, ZDnjTlah Be-Tlnr dynasty in Hranc- 
to 1 1*3. 452-433, 445, 447, 
44B. 456, 4*0. 47D-472. 477-481. 4*3- 
485. 673. tfrtd Ktf Va-^ffb ] 258- 1 286, 
VlMuf J2S6-1307, 'Amir 1307-1308. 
'UlrimJh II 13IO-L331. "All 133I-13-51. 
KSib (I344J 13J1-J353, Altmad 1373- 
1384. 1387-1191 

Marino, wf Rizzo d.L Marino 

Mario river, I4S, 341, 613, 7 10 

Majj DShiq, T|(- batik of (1516). 332, 51 1, 
67* 

MdA, envar 4kTM4Hi|falS.{un L24A}, 522. 523 
Mailt of EphtiUL partus Eunpnifiij), Ol J 
1hodn:t inelrflpnlilaji cif Epheini ]4l7- 

1445: PS 

Hnrnwrp, Sea uT, FM, 652, 71 1 

Mnnmsrij. 311, 335. 71 L 

Marques*. {?), lotd or N aiijucruMiti l3-66\ 

MacialcalL, 4l l h 4l\ 4M, 42S, 434, 464- 
470 h 7Ll 

jJ-Wuratu*!, chjnnicler, .fs* -jl-WUnid 
Maxsanach, JcJm, Honpilallcr a1 Cf-prux yj. 
1442), 32D 

MnrsaLUci, II. 11, 2D, 112, 318, 47], 4 SO, 

TILL nMn.1iajil1 of. £48 
Martin 1 films OJdef'), ?on of l*e<er |Vj kin a 

□f 1 J3°5-L4 1 0. lin£ (LT>«f Sicily 

I4D*-UIG: 33, ftS, 214, 247 

Martin ] ("1hr VouneeO, i0 ™ ^ Mairm I of 
Araemi: kind of Sicily 1 3-P1-1W: 2)4; 
wife rf. iw Wjrij (d. ]«12} 

Mjrlin. IV (Simon of Brie), pooe 1281- 
12H5: 4 M] 

H arlin V {Wo toton na) h pope 14 1 7-14 3 1 : 
M iiote. W, 91, 164, 3T4 h JS9, S92 h 594, 
**0t 601. 406-6 6L I, 674 

HqrtincngLi, 7| E.irmJ^ef O- Tadnuj 

Marrond. 7 C 1 , UHCf jSj? NiCnOlas 

Mart™, 4M, 427. 711 

Manilla, rj auditor of Borufaw of Vartkia; 
lid/ of CluvjIus and Aegltti I3l7-L326 h 
wlft of ALroruo J-'adrtqus ] 3 17-13 2* ; 
IBS, IBt. 14*, 194 



HafiDMla, Si6, Til: dufcc of, >>- Conrad 

l2]0-l247;*t[Hits Jrom h 576 
Mattu, 7 n , at\d Sit Antonio 
Hastei EnflpblL, ftV Pectt Piynt 
Ha.Llia, 711 , wiif £W Jokn 
MaLthew t.r Moncada, vlcar-acneml ^ 

Aihtns |3J9 L36 L, IJ&3-L3fr6: 138 3rd 

ilOlt, 201, 202, 204-2A6 
Mattnew i>f MDrKDm, caxlcriaii af Alhcili 

(in L1MJ. 257, 25*, 26D arid nOlfi. 2*5, 

246 

MaUnew of Fctaha, vlcar-tscaiciBl of AllKns. 
1 170- L 3 74 (d. T)? I376) h 79, L?9 &nd 
not? t 206-2 LI 

MpltWPiris. Enelilfi tkiorllrti: {d. L35*V, 
411 

Maithlas CoivJnitiv son of J. Huny«di; rutei 
of Hungary 1*58-1430, litu|gr kins °T 
Boliemia {crowned. )4G?) I47H-I4SD: 
327 nnte, 644, £76; Wife *r, Ktf Klitttl'iltB 
id. 1464) 

Halite, le, dauehlcr of Erin) HE; wife 

□r Ajudio-rUtiii Awn Zaccarla <jn. 1386), 
111 

Maine, Eraji ICI Ic, son of SlCC^n pnd 
Agnfis o-r Anuiar; bsron of Aranlia fin 
[344 h d. lilty, 13^ 131, 133, 138, [46. 
LSI 

Mjku«, NicNolas le. Nil* *J ALluea (in 

]3]<t)s ]]Mt2, IJfl 
Mjuk Siepfun la, ran of Nbriiolei fjf. 

1330), 120 H L23; wife of, A£[»ea of 

Ajlnay 

Hbuiilc of r>ETUL, Hu±aitatJei irapet, auU- 

rtusier I3L7-13I9: 283, 2A4 
Maisto t jm HkJuriai Maur^ CotMlajiti™ 

de W4i>[i>NkiiH>l*i 
Hcc(B h 472, 495, 4Sb, 510, 512, 713; pdl- 

pimnp: tD, 36, 326, Sn3, id; iturlf of> 

jM Haian itm-'AJISh 
M*£tlenHJi5, 5il-ii3. 711 ; blftiOfJ ^ I« 

John of LreLa.ndi dukm of, rer PttbisUv 
L 17*-3 173, Jolin I [I 1416-1436; p» rules 
from, 381 
Mcdclljn h 427, 711 

MfdJcL, Fetdbnand de'. tee Ferdinand df' 
Mrdld 

MedkL John d£' h we L*o X 

Medici, Jnliui de n . Clenwnl JL VIT" 

Medim, ill. 663,711 

Medir» deLC*rnrio h 450. 71] 

Mfdim SidoniH, 4 2?, 433. 7LU dykts r-r, 

44t, sirJ fee Jnnn ALaair^i dc f>imnin 
I4L0-4468 
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MfcdLLwtatKHn Ssi. 39, 491. 661, 666. 1 11; 
baifai of, 16. 282, 155, «9 f 4Wi ecntrRl, 
]S9, 447, 461, 4 77; coast of, 402, 4Q4, 
40S, J 13, 41 5, 44 1 , 460. 49S-; ostein, SO, 
2S9, 315, 316, 411, 449, 549, 548. 6iU 
wHfem, 41, 20, 400, 4 LO. 433, 435 

Megslupclli, 120 note, 711 

Megan, 135, 14*. 154, I5B, 104+ 211, 215, 
227, 129, 251, 2S7-2S9, 297, 301, SDT, 

309, 71 1, jjtJ see Z<k; titular btaup of, 
Ktf J. JSoyJ 

Mt$atld,2l8,7U 

Mtlimed. 1 ("lie GentfcmaiT), wti dJ" Baya- 
lld H (nulEndar tot Hit ault*na.ta 1402- 
|4L3, Ottoman altin 1413-1421: 162, 

310, 314,674 

HchmBd II (FalUl, L 'ttieCimqiJfcjOr M ), WH 
Murad II- Ottoman sultnii I4SL-HBI: 
99-102, KS, 272-275, 32l-3-2fi, 
383, 391, 492, 503, 637-660, 675 

Medcndorf, 7 L L , on J j« Concwl 

Mcinlutd., IjhW *f ij"kiiU (to t ■ LSfi"J, 
bdshop oi Livonia. £. IIS6-119*: 55*, 5S7 

MeL&en, 550, 5*7, 624, 71 U biw °f, fid2; 
maipavri <jF n jc* Conrad of ft'ttdn I Il7- 
1136, DiEUicti 11*7-1221, Henry 111 
I221-J2S5. fiedcfldt 111 |34y-L3Jl, 
FrntericV IV (1 uf Sbxona) |3?l-L423; 
iiic jrise William of Wettri; sottiMi From, 
576 

Hcknci,47[. 711 

MeLft 711; count of, Br An^lo AccH|yoli 
MfLiKlH, 434, 454,711 

M?lira=nuS, MttatldJj, Cufi-t cnmpDCi (aflPI 
1500), *3 r 171 note, flntl iff Ckfoniwx 

MJLbsiw, 4*1, SOS, 711; governor of, *" 

Djkrtlat 
MfiiO!, SS role, 12l r 711 
Memd, 572, 576. JfiO, JS4, 71 L 
M±tmI^m. 7 1 1 , tffld J nrifiO L<JptfI 
ItenliaJt, laid of Hredcc y7_ 1429), 621 
Menfcshe, 287, 2*3, 3-1 334, 326 noro, 

711;«ii(iiDf 3 i«Orkhini 
M*qudrtfiiu a ,404, 41), 712 
hticida.. 423,712 

MtraviiEiBn*, royal dyrwsty i" f radce c. 

4S7-75J:4SS, 548 
M=cfraL-Kel5JCr45i, TH 
WcprlHjiB. 550, 712; bishop of, m lHJel^ 

r!iii±T 

Ma&rtfla, 375, 712 
MfiKsribrla, 19, 76, 712 



MefiUj (Pasli*), Ottoman bhiehI 1430), 

724, 335 end rtoi* 
Mcaopotamin, 41*, 712 
M«Hnk, 111. IIS, 120, 126, 1^7 tiolei 

146, 149, 150, L33, 155, Lfii, 164, 16J, 

712 

Mcran*, ill, 198,205-207,214, 337, 335, 

7Hiprloiy of, 328 
MtSlKrty, loll [l {of OpOillO), CKtfi ltadfcj 

(in |427).6I6 
Merttc, 14, 711 
Mntiwe, 306,711 

Mfftjdiiies. Gcoten, BJididiiauuji or Constat 
linnp]&{uil276>, 19 

Mexico. 456,712 

MferiaiM, 7ll,jraJ^= PHLUp 

M|di?*l VIII Palkecilosufi. ByianHrE en- 
Eiapun[ H Nic*sa 1259-1261, empecar al 
CanriatltLnonle 1261-1282: 29. 30. 31- 
J2 r 45, 50, S5. 63 r 66. 67, 75, 79, 529, 
530,671 

Mlcltael l)t P*le=*lqsiL! r son of AndmnJms 
[I; BV2atl(me ^tyempScOt 1294-1 320: *J r 

46, 170 twin, 671; wife of, j« RiU 

AimenH (d. 13331 
Mjcltd, AimuTi. Kt Akmon N iutwl 
MichielL, DotnL-nlC, VeflfNnn Iwili? at Nc£IO- 

jKjnte- 5364-1366; J36, 2P4 
WiidlEton, WUUam, Uwpiiill« lurcftpflLifr 

<d_ 1367?f, 1« 101= 
Mjdi, 404 r 7l2 

Maan, 14, 90, 274, 367, (50, 712; atch- 
tidinp of, 88; iulws of, ie* J.G. ViscotHi 
13*5-1402, P.M. Vi^MiLl 1412-1447, F- 
srotia 14S0-1466, G.61. Sfotia ]4(6- 
L476; hud of, me B. VlEeraiti 1 378-3185 

Miliars, 468, 71i 

Milly, 7 1 2. iittrf we JaJiKt 

Milwh KubdUcH, Sc-ri^ani rurtk, taira 
Mund I (La 1389), 249 ™ta 

MH-UtlB,K?Slejj|ien UreSK 11 

Mlndoitt Utlm*nbii jhflnce . 1263), 575 

MJnho li^ei, 402,406,712 

Him web, 430.712 

MCrjfn>3h3h. 40(1 flf Timur ^. 1404^, 267 
Micnval. 4]^, 7|2 

MJslco, Jiimi (JciHn 1), Ion) nf Molinea (d, 
1327), L2J 

MJsltO, Jfdin El, fra(lds*I1 Imni (John [)■ 
locrt of McJLnes (J. by 146, ISO, 

135 
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MiiiiU do NuveP.es, wo (or paiwlewij of 
Dh1h>; FcacibialL kin! 13SO). 1ST 1101c 

MhJilirta, Griyii 10:d of LtfiGTda. {Irt 1325)v 
1ST flow 

MbtivGi, pjdntt Of Ol* WlflUU (fl 
irns>, 5<i r SSQ 

KteLca, iS P *7, E26, I3J, 141, I6J, 246, 
349. 249, 307, 3*fl. 712; Byzantine &y 
triiotE at, Fiw CanlacwKJius, Andjonicns 
Pjlacokwis Asm; despgis at, we Mgrnjel 
OHitfcdJTKrvuj I349-13S0, MaLOuew Asm 
CfcntjAJUiwniii l3HO-l3S2. Pala*OlQe.L 
iff dfio Muh, Etyiantknc 
dripGIfllK *^Gie*ki 

WliLietla, 7 1 2: count of r .»? Blaico of Ala- 
ska; kwd. of, stt Aetata of Alaidrj 

MHau, J 74, SBJ 3 712 

MitopoJi, 119 note, Til 

Mhkuh^ls Pttlui, du^ Of VfcuUse 1474— 
147b. 341 irtd. 11.51.; 

M^tenfio, TtiwuaSf Vcn^ti&n cormnpnder 
{in 1402>, iCff <rf Venics 1414-1423: 
26*, 2fi5 

M^r, 047. 452,712 

Mtideaa, 711; hJiJiOf, of r WJIkttf, Of 

Savoy 

Modou. 67, 118. 142. 143, 146. 130, ISL, 
li7, 159, 160; 163- L65, 26 J, 264, 309, 
6S3, 712; cniteJIan flJ, 245, 14fl, 3« I, 
244,fliarfKif P. Pi»Tii; rtmnccllDrrtf, 14 ?; 
(ratty nf (I3?4), 25-2 rmie 
MljTiJws, 7 L 2; h&tifc cif ( 1 52*), Ml . i 76 
Molar, 7L2, (TflJjiM JncquKi de Midiiy 
Molina (de Ara^ 402, +P4, 7 1 3, and set 
Mb™ 

MrfpiES, 120, 150, 713: lurd* of, ftt JaririL 

(JdIui JoJin II MrJLlO 

Munod* (>■ ReixjCh), 7 1 3. ffrtJ Jftf MacdttW 
Mraidego rmfr r 4DZ, 406, 407, 713 
Mwieiuvaiin, 176 aad nolo, 277 and note, 
7 1 3 1 papal offifi^l? R', .raw Ce-ntile dr 1 Mac- 
colft, Lope dt VaJdaro. Francai of St Ant 
t*Ui; piffilc lord of, it*- [,upp ds herlagrin 
Minrigte, cnindiofi of Chinggix; great than oF 
the Models 125 1-1 25.9: 524-536, 525, 
671 

Mijngke Thihut, ^epluw al Sanak; ruler of 
Hie Golden Hbm6 1267-LlaG: S2ft,529 

MonjcJu. S19--32I,52S,713 

Kortjeol^ or Talari AJlak people, 4, 5, 1ft, 
[1, 13, 45, 43 ncrie, S3, 61. 2S9 F 342, 
472, 454, 4*1) art J rtCM r 513-544, 562, 
57 S, SSI, 670, S71; greil fchariE of, we 1 



Chlnals {GfflgllW Kh*n> L2IM-1227. 
OBfldEL 1 227- L 24 2, Giiyuk [146-124S, 
Miinakfl L 25 1-1259, KubUat IMO-13M, 
TagnoD Temiir 1332-1370; jw aim 
Golden Horde., il-Khane. Klpcliskt 

Moiioniajclma, John, iouemor pT Th=s- 
alonkafira 1307), 44 nolo 

Monophyaites, we Jtcrjtuttj 

Hnnrenl dELOmpn, 104, 713 

Hortrinchei,4l4,41S.7l1 

Moncaubaii, 7)3; Traj-on. of, jpp Guy de |b 
Tout 

Montfc-lsrit*, 405, 711 

Hanbe, HdrkuA,JM HftrliUi MtoltB 

Molurflflued (AralUc, Hukamiiud), founder 

of [Uaralc nduifori and communlly Cd. 

631), 7, 53fi t 663 
HflTLtC CtSiirM}, 71?; *blwt pf h *« BErrard 

Aygilcr 

Mraito CLjcvirw, 713,fliKf i« JcJin 
Mcmteasuto (dE- loi 'Vdcariii}, 713; U«a.r^ Of 

(L191). 4 35, JJ3 
MmtesAiulin, nrdsr nf, 419 
MmilKB, cirdEr nf„ 41? 

M^m1f=[r»t, 71 3 ? ararf rer Amadoa. YolariOj; 

FM[iHliSijf,JH*r William VII L 253-1 290 
Mflfitfcri f-L n Am3urf >, 7 El, and itf* SJnurfl 
Mgntfjln, sec W3IEiQDi de Mnnr.cHrt 
rJOnk)llf {(rum MOrtCOlidll, irt Lin#iedoc>, 

sec Feral, SlmiMt. and WBrtiOL da Mwiiollf 
Hnrtlnrta, 260 nOlft, 1l3 r and **£ MalUieiV 
Murttpellifir, 131, 349,471. 713 
Mnrrzirt,4ft3,7!3 
ModrJ r stt MasJems 
HoraUUjet SldSo Ob' MorilU 
Menava iL*cj, 63*^13 
M^bvI* SB?, S&B, S90. 3-31, 5 PS, 59?, 

602- 603, 618, 626, 635-, 64], HJ, 645, 

713; mniarpviabe of, eJ2 r *35; pHopIc ar. 

594 r 636 

Mi™, IS, S3, 104-164, 171, 176, 111 I, 
191, L92, 2LS, 233, 234, 236-23*. 242, 
245-247. 249. 252, 261. 269. 176. 25*. 
301-303. 306 r 307, 3D*. 313. 334 r 649. 
656, 672. 67S, 713; Byiajitirte desp?tR(e 
of CMksKa."), 5? B8. 90, ?7^99, 107, 
114, J23, 131, 135, 14|, (46, 152, IJ4, 
157, J59, 160, 1*2. 164. 166 r 213, 214 
and duk. 111, 239 t*o» r 246, 274, 3fl7, 
66D, 675; Virwltui liiXUnp In. 34, 67, 
11 L, IIS, 146, LJ0, 337, 139, 164, 163, 
2il-233 

Morellfl,43D, 713 
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M™*na, Slcn*. 40B, 4 16, ill. 423^26, 
713 

MuiiKOS. SpnnbJi cnnrtYfclti from [Jbm, 4i4, 

478, 67* 

Morn. Christopher, dgp oJ Yerik* I4&2- 
[471 ; 3B7 

Mdeqllo, 598, 4JJ. 416. 4J9. 426. 434- 
fltt, 418, 4jg, 444. 46<M7I, 4 75, 477- 

479, 48 L. 463. 4Si, 71 J; rule" or, K¥ 
Jdjiiid? TS9-974. Myiibiis 1056-1147, 
M^B(ihids 11S0-L269, HuiTdkla 1196- 
1465,ltfaLtatfds ] 430- 1 554 

Moron i5= la Vtotitem, 441, 713 

Mormini, l-uudt, Vsmtlipr faailia at Heim- 

ponte]3LD-l3H.UIS-«3n: l« 
Morosinj, Laula. Vsnctijn jjc^rnor o<r 

Awkifl {in i4J]>. 175 
Moropui, Kfchsel, Ysrwtiaai [MlllC kl N=BPo- 

p-nule L3](j-!3L7: II*, 177 
WflTphrMi r 7L3,(TnJ.™ JaHn 
Mcm^. HospLUGkr aivuv (fl. 1*41), 336 
Mcsl^V. 66; grand dukes of, Hiumirp: 

litulai atchbisliflp r>F r Jfr laidor* 
KoiaUa rL*¥T, 7] 3, ar\d Kf Kitipn van der 

Moslcmi fAiabiC, aL-M*ldiumri: Sancerst, 
H™n) r nwmbcrs of rtiK [:lanilc commu- 
nity. 7 r lfl. 30, L03, 267 r 297, 313, 316, 
317, 332, 33], 372,376, J&3, 333,419, 
439, 460, 47 2-m, 477, 47HS5, 419. 
492, 494, 49S. JLL, 5]J, SLti. 321, 5-2 7. 
533, 53S r S41, 544, 6iD-6S3, Of Spain. 
3*6, 398 r 399, 4DJ-JS3. 4St, 477, 47U, 
5ft5, jnrf *™ Hftrlscoa, Mgdejari; rtade 
m1ti h 113, 28J r 2A7, 290, 354JL war 
gainst. I2 r 14, IS, 19, 19, 37 r 3ft, 108, 
|ftl, 3711, 343, 343 r 34 &. 353, 356 r 
372-374, 476, 5-L4, 517, 331, 523, 534, 
565,tiG?-6&S 

Moit, 602, 713 

Most Holy Trvndiy, Odder of, 4 1 & 

Mosul, 66l r 7 13; rokr of, s*f Z*rei 1 1 27- 
1144 

Uota. BfirLranEl r UPP Bertranet Mota da 

Sdallll 
Mouetm. 273- 713 
Mouloiiy* 1^435.435, 7 L4 
Moujidillw, I3fl,734 
Mouib, 431, T14 

Mousk« fur Mousfcct), Ptiilip. Flemish 

clinnnLde: (d, L2-&3}, 5JS 
MourvriK, Spanish Christian* drider M-wlem 

ruu=,4<>i 



aMHu'alJjad fMaroliifcJ, Shaikli 
HuJejiEi, Spanish Moslems under Oirlsrlan 

rule, 434, tfffif Moslem.] Spain 
HusMui tlei?pt,529 r 7l4 
Muhammad fAi 7 irbld), w* sl-Kahiil M«r>am- 

mad 

Muhammad. (Mimlwkk, *nf an-Naiflr Mgtiam- 
m ad 

MuliaJTlUlBJ 1 (ibfl-'Abil-AIHtl), Blc 
ya^yi [; Ha^Ld ruler cif 

Tunisia" 1349-1277 (talipH 1153>, 471- 

476,4S0,t7fl 
Hu^am^^1ad, ■AJa-ari-Plit, Kh««!m-SrJli 

12W-123Q: SIS 
Mur^*rnni»d, «f TbUj; Matnluk sullsn or 

Ei^pt and S-i^jJa L42 J -1422: 491^494 
Mulinmmad, Sflll flf Ka'itt*^ *rvd AsiL BjVI 

MjmLuI 1UI13D1 □FEti'ptaJld SlfTia H96- 

1498: J07, 505 
MyhammHd <aMT-'Ab^AJEli)r iii-N5$Lr, 
¥s, _ D;irb^ MMivB^tiid oJLpH fif Moroca* 

«i4 ArrfalnU* 1 1 99- L 11 3: 4 IS, 421-424 r 

469, 669 

Mi^amm*! (abrJ^Abd-ADSh), Bi-Zoa^all, 
brolher uT "All^ W*frijil dabiianl 1o Cn- 
nada L4?5-]489: «9, 45I-4S3 

nBda 1132-1273: 427, 42S. 470, *7fl 
Muhammad I[,*l-F*q5h. ion of MuKammad 
[■ Pfiicid kins of Ciianada I27J-L302: 
4 34, 436 

WiLhamtTlajd [IL =an erf MullamTnail II- Nai- 

rid kbi^ of Granada I3O1-1S09: 4 3* 
Muliaiiifllld. IV, sdh ut LimrB 1; Nafirld kJri£ 

□fCrartids 13-25-1333:417 
Muhammad VII, Naartd kimg of l^anadB 

139i-L4flS: 444 
Huharnmad IX, as-Saehiir. awsln of Vlmf 

L['|; Nsjrid tinji iA Cianida H19-J427. 

|4J9-l44i. L447-14SS.446 
Muhaiiimwl X. Efnnds«i of TITsurm. Nas- 

iid llns ofGwudJ 144S-144T: 4+6 
Huhammai* XII (abu- L Al!d-Ailnb, "Itoah- 

du ,, ), 3MioF L Air: KasjirJ rebe-1 14fl2-l48S, 

Unx crCran*di L4flj-]492 (d. LS33^, 

i 5CM54, 505, 676 
Muhammad [ itv i OHonu-TUf. see Mcbuiied 

[flntf II 

aftg-Muhammsd • ^i-ul-VHUH ibai-Bbi-Hara, 
MuvniilHi gjCJICTil (wi L1M), 4*9. 470 

MuliaiHtnajd UhnrlbraiLrriL, ortLr ofPala<u (in 
13*5 J, 29B 

Miinamiiuul ibn-Sa-J llrfi-Mardonijh. Was «f 
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ViferrciR and Muicta 1 113-1112; 412, 
414,415,471 
MuJummnd i ibn.- L Alid- Allah) [bn-TLTffinxt, 
jJ-MaluU, frjLiJid&i dF Hit Muwabhid jolI 
if. LDBO. 4 E L2H to LI JO). 4L1, 466. 
467,470 

Mbhariurtad, ibu-Y uniiT ] Im-Hud, errtdr Of 

MurcLa 1228-123S: 426, 427,470 
□1-MdIze (iM-Tjunlni} ibn-Bidh, Zlrid emir 

□fTunhia IDlo-lG62:4ol-M3 
Mule? 1 Hajrin (Najrid.), «fr "AIT 
MuiHaner, Ittymond, Catfaan clinjnJcsej (d, 

I336T>, 46 note, J U, 169 note, I7J, 172, 

133 and note 

MunycruB^Dl, 714 

HJrSblCs r, ,l ALnloraVids'*}, LaJltlffnaJ) Bsrtwf 
ject Hid dynaity in Moiocm and Spain 
1056-1347- 398, 401, 402, 404-J13, 
4M r 434. 43S, 456, 46J, 468, 477, 484, 
4BS, «7> wrrf »e 'Ab^Aliflh ton- 
Y&dn, Alj?-Bflkr IOS6-10A7, Tfjuf 
(L061> 1087- 1 106, 'ALT L 106-1 143, 
Tatfifm 1145-1145, ITwIhTm 1145-1145, 
I^Bq 1145-1147; ttr eh? Ya^i ibn- 
'LTjTMr; In Hijocca i"F^nu<p:fcjirijj'[ih h j F j™ 
'flJi, Jaliiali, Yahri 

Hand, fiun of Jem (d. 1 525), 331 110 le, 3 32 

MUrad I, ton nf Orldupij Q t (sm«l mlci 
1361-1389; &0, 157, 204 cole, 345-248, 
34* note, S7l 

MlJTad Jl, 2 Ml of Mehflfied l;Or.[Dm.in ndrsn 
Il2l-l4ilr 89, 9D, 96.97,97. tf4, 165, 
171-271, 317, 3 21. 49R, 650, 653-657, 
674, e?s 

Mlltadal, 40S-4ID, 411, 414, 416, 422, 
411.714 

Mmcia, city, 404, 412, 41i, 427, 442, 7J4 
Murelu, fclnsdoqi, 401,412,413,427,411- 
434, 43fi, 416, 441, 44 2, 444, 446, 450, 
454, 4 6 B. 47Q, 714; kinp of, Huh™- 
nwL lbji-MaiJardMl II 52-1172, Mubwn- 
itimI Ibrt-HQi 1226-1134 
Mure!, 7 14; tattle of ( 1 2 J 3), 424, 66* 

Hiiro (LiKJnnk. 14 0, 714 

al-MuirjJj (MjwaJnhid), am 'Um*r 

HQs! II (abG^tammll) ibn-YHaitf (jceat- 

crajidson of Ya£hjibiiraJin>, ZsySiUd iustu 

in Afefri* 1359-1 319; 473, 479, 401 
Muscnvjr, 714; srjtml duiej nf, fee Basil I 

13S9-142S, Ivnn El] L46 2-15Q5 
MUSJDl-ad-Uii Klird-0 B ltlb, TuTki* midair 

ifL 1S22>,336 



MustaJa. (Plaanfl), vkzlr of Suleiman 1 <in 
1JM), 3-36 

aJ-Mialainalk, imtaiephew of a]-Qr7im; 

H AbHsid ^caliph" at Cairo 1*97-150^9, 

1316-1517 fd- 1521}, 509 
af-MusUnpii fr}3f$ed>, trr Vv\}9\nn\*i I 
Br>Mu5tflnpir (Munwifctid),^ YTLtuFTI 
nE-Muxtamir, Dbu-Tuirdni Ha'add, FiUmid. 

nlipt of Egypt 1030-1094:461-164 
al-Muxta'sim, put-grznibiDri of an-NiSir; 

'Abbnfiiil Caliph at Baghdad I24 2-12SS: 

522, 5l&,671 
nl-Mu L [artftM (abfl-L-QaaLm Muhammad Jbn- 

'A6bid> r 'AblAdUd klnjt of StvUk 1«*- 

1091 id. lfJ9S),402 
at-Muta.i/aktUI (jiWJ'Uai^ 'Uiitu ibn-Hndam- 

mad), Idnaof Bsdsjm 1 06 J 094: 401 
Huivrafchids {"Almotmd4' , ) h Koittixab anrbor 

j=f X jmt cnlipluL iynaitf in Ntoth Africa 

and Spain 1110-126*: 393, 411-416. 
420-428, 4-32-43J, 436, 460, 4frfi^*71, 
47*, 4SJ-4B5, 668, W9\ and it* Kvfytm- 
mid Ihn-TtJniiTl, 'Abd-al-Hu^mLn 1 E 3D— 
1163, VuiUl l J E6 3-1 1H4, Ya.-pjDTL. 1IS4- 
|I9?, Huhummad HPP-1213, Yfluf T[ 
1213-1224, "Abd-ABPi L2"34-1227, Eilrft 
I ] 227-1 212, 'Abd-aJ-liVaTliu. II 1212- 
1242, L AU 1242-1246, 'Ureai [244-1266^ 
IdJcb El *w *f» H Abd-AJl£i 

ai-Bfljyfiit 
Hj'piTfigf, 7 14; Lord of, jec 9. Chai 
Mytilrne, 3l2 r 714; aTdibishop of, jbc 
Lcnmrd cfDijoii 

WataOrlWJi, 408,714 
Nadtayla, 7]4;peoph o£, S73, 574 
NadLac, Tl4,flwr m PtiDibtr.1 
sm-NHijf jjt, JBf Yihyi 
NamSlaU, &27, 714 

KfipJca, «(y, 33, 113. LI 7, 123, I IB, 134, 
136, 141, 143, 146, 147, 149, L31, 283, 
302, 305, 32H, 337, 33 S, 714, flirrf ws 
THaddcui; ardiblsliop of, Stt Falnr d" 
Amufl; indH^jdujils From, 305; mcreluintj 
of,64S 

Naples kingdura ("uf SkL]^ Uie R69^u>), 
44, 47, 107, 122, 133, 136, 143, 146, 
149, ISO, 192, 194, 23!, 154,267,447; 
<hR[t«Uo[E. of, t*t Inclitramo SJfJIa. N 
Splralll; tiand «r»Ktiab of, m Nkduobi, 
Aneifk), *W PobcH Awlajuoli; kings of, 
w AngevLna 1264-1442, Alfonso- 1 (Vcrf 
AEaenn) <J43S) 1442-1453, FodiiiBnd L 
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1458-1494; a* ateo aIojed^u^h of, ree 
Joan.ru ] 1343-1361 
NajroaSn^H). 714 

rfmlMniiiE, *7\, 71t t ^ m AnjalrJc ; anclr. 

tjisliiyp oF r iff fttec {of AmHlaJ- srchbisli- 

optic of, 40S 
aii-Nffnri>{uwi4hi<l] h rtii MuhamimHd 

12"35: 4*S, 469 r 5IS 
*ti-N3Slr MvhBimnad, NBpr-^-rBn. son iA 
Kala.™tl| Bflhii HaJltluk fflltTP oF Ee/P* 
and Srria 12W-1294, |29*-1309 r 13L0- 
]341: 4S7,4BB, 539,541. 67 1 
rJjgrid* (BaoH't-A^TiiBri A«b dynHsUr *t 
Granada 123>L4*3: 427, 428,434,440. 
444-446, +49-454, 47*-4T2, 4 77, 4B1, 
670, flnrf art Mutytmm*3 1 1232-3273-, 
MuKjlTiiffiiO II 1273- J 502, Muhaj'ikJUEid 1EI 
130(3-1109, [smFQ 1 1114-1315, Hulum- 
HBJ IV IJ25-1333, YUSufJ 13J3-13S4, 
Mu^arnmul VII 1392-14QB.. VEfluf II] 
l408_]4IT r MuJuramao I* 141^-1427, 
1419-1445, 1447—14 J3 h M uli jrftcftid X 
144J-1447. 1464-1485. MubamuiBrf 
XII ("B«bdU"> 14SS-M?2; see ahe SH3 
Ahmad, StuI 'AU, Muhammad jroZneJiuU 
Kptnnpi, 714; people dF. 572, 573 
NaudDtt, -Slavic tenter (un l2M), J 73 
NnrirttblUC. (an der Snnl*), 550, 714 
Nflupiclui. 714, tvidiee LtpaiKo 
Nyjplki, 1*7, MB, 124, 131, 153, 171, ]73 r 
176, I7B, ISO, 146-243, 152, 25 J, 258, 
Tl4i cflridbn of, jh P. CoiKonni: loads 
□f,JPtlflld! of Aib« 
NiVailno (Port-dt-J«lCi ZuJlUnn), 112, 
ISO, 151, ISA, 161, J61, 164, J«r 218, 
714, capOun of, set William of T*lajf 
Nvnrce, klnrjdoni, 398,403-^*5, 407 r 446i 
UUP of, *s Sandin V 1*76- 3091, Ffllflr I 
1(394- 1 L M, Alfonso i 1 104-1 E 34, Cauda 
VI 1134-1150. Stnrfw VS1 11*4-1201, 
CfifrlEi II 1349-1367; rt* sffc* Louk of 

NiVBire. tepon, 71 5> waiapt from, 404; 
ttusajdcn from, 404; HoBjitBllen fruro, 
11 a; lnttivfdju^ls tw&n, 4L4, 414: intr- 
cfrmri*) flam { ,h Na*arreso Company"), 
I4&-162, 215-231, 23.3, 234. 23S, 238, 
23*, 242, 2*6, 244-251, 252 iwta. 253, 
256, 3*3, 306 r 307,671,674 

NjraTrn, Pc»[, Spanish LSmrtiaiwkr (i 
IS2B),4S5 

Naxon, 715; nrchlaitfop of, *™ Thmna^ 
dates of,*" AidUpElaso 



NeflT Cart, 45, 133, 4B6. 488, 4S4. 514 r 

543, 548, 646,666 
Nco<^idj>.605, 715 

Nugrtnis, AnlonLo, Genoese podeiti in 
Cypnufln LJ73), 362 

Ncsroponfc, 12, 19, 3l r 5*. ] 1 8, 121, 12S. 
177, L7B, IBD. 184-186. 220 nais, 222, 
245, 251. 263, 164, Z6B, 295, 675, 715: 
bitliopB rf, *PF W*]tw (&f Ray>, Henty *f 
Aatli £o^mmmc of, 219, 15°, 261, J63 b 
265, 270, 271 dote; Yerevan OaHUs bT, 
B#TbD, Bcrabo (1^ OBrtdoK FoicerioU 
ClmdanlEA Midiieti, Morabii (2], z™*: 
V^Bedaoia «r, 34, IDS, 157, L72, 171, 
176, 194, 251, 266, 269, G72;wnt™t<rf, 
l3 k 5l,SS*in^. 114, 65* 

JJeopiirm. dactiy, L57, 173-175, 1ST, 195, 
197, 201, 2Q4-2M. 211-215, 210-124, 
236. 227, 119-212, 134, 235, 137, 241- 
244, 672; dutes iw duli*a <it Atiuens 
H19-c.i39V 

N*apalifls, (gwn, 175, 187, IBS, 189 rote^ 
204, 106, 207 n&tej 114, 215 224, 
24 1 r 242, 249, 253, 254, 715; (mjiMMiofi 
*f, iff FiHncis; ■aataUan of, A- 2avall 

N«»au,5», 715 

Wtitonani, CldtrJan set, se* Rabtam 

S*imfi, SiiTi*un. (Rabbfln Ara) 
KcthBrifln^ 61*, 715; cws*de» from, 552, 

496 ] dn^fcr Frlda, HoUend 
Nc«maiV,576, 579, J81.715 
Mwrnailfl (ia dat Oberp&lKj. 715tjMliei*v* 

otysee Jobn 
Ncradia Sietn, 440, 454, 715 
Nereis, 7 1 5, irrtd jw John 
Merakl, Alcxaddtr, »f Alexander tfevski 
New Wdc«, ll, 666 

fflMea, 45, 667, 715; mrtpBtQia *t, ]2?, 
Ct9, 671, a-fd ™ MfchetL V|JT TabetJ- 
opis^ empire of . 5 ] 4. £29, 669 

Nlcft. 327,715 

Hlctptioous II (OraLni), sua fflf Jiihr M; 

dcspol *f Eplras 1335-1139, 1356- 1 IS*: 

I2&L wife of, Jiartt Cmtpcmaaa <d- 

ofl*i 1359} 
NKCphomi II Pho^HE^ B-yiaJltlllC emperor 

963-96*: 29 
NichinlaS, AniE^ltinbun bJtllop pf AbdtM 

1349-by 1376: 100 
MiCtldlaa (AlbertL *f PjBlO>, wnddnal-blaliop 

ui&Hu ] 303-1 111; 184 
Nlcftota HI (J*dLn G*e»Biia Orsitil), pr?pt 

1177-1230: -40, 41 
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Nicholas IV [Jerome Miaci), pope 128ft- 
1292" 6-B, 42 h 542, J32-J34, 5-41 

Nicholas V (Th-onm PBieritiicelli), pope 
1447-U55: 95-102. 319 nolc, 171, 161. 
658, 459 

NicholFk 1iH?l*j Lntrn, pj)4rinrvti nfCons-tin- 
jirwpie ] j(je-befare |3J2i ] J 7. I Tg role, 
Ifctl, 1H5J 

Nkiiolas- IE dalle CajOBtL. grandson of fe»r; 

JouWe-trlirtlt of Euboet I 3i 8-1 3i J; 

iuic of the ATchJpclaj o 1171-13*3: 220 
NLdiota dr Mbuc& 5 deck «fftcdal In Catalan 

«™e(c. 1360), 223 
Nicholas dc Raynaldo, archblrfiop of Alliens 

1 ] Mi: 200, 20| Jicrlfi 

Nicholas & Son, SwUJan captain of Sode- 

lokislron {In 136"?>, 207, 21 L note 
KichalHs af Qgypnci, n^pp] of Muris of Pwi- 

ban fin 15GQ), I3B. 139 
Nicholas or Chorcces, e*ivoy {Id 1JQ3), 537 
Nicholas- of Jolnville. £rcal-j:raiidton of 

John; Angevin caitic of Achaca 1323- 

EJI5: S22 

NlfliOlai Of JlarLOiii, Carindlaii nnlaTy jml 
pJtplm (in 1393), II*. 254, 259 

Nicholas of Rwirs. leader, io. Kulmejland (d. 
hiivssi 

Nicholas Of TiuaniD, flefhiililsr in Mdri (in 
1391), lit 

Nicholas of Tufjnolao' , baron, of CtialamtriLia 
(d-c. 1316), 113, 119 

Nfcppdis, 7JJ- cphmc* of (1396), 3, 11. 
23-24, 31, 31, B2-B3, 159 h 261 aol£ h 
2**, 306, 307, 310, 313, 4A3, £86, 606, 
447, 651,64s, 674 

HicosiM, 345 -349, 5*2, 364-37*, 3&3> 387, 
3HB r 455, ifl], 52^ &&4, 71 J j arch- 
hishi'.prlc of, 377; Hn^hbvhops of. W-f 
HU|Jl d* Lual£Tiau, liUt&Tt, W. Constat,. 
L.P. > abrfi|jties; rinwDt r,f. J. Chun 

NKOMta, 467 r ?f5 

Widlo de' MocalJU primer (r7. 15071. 33-1 
Niebla,. 432, 1 34, 7 1 i ■ counr of, 446 
Niemcza, 4+1,715 
Nitiffltai pWr ( 5(fp, 715 

NikJut, p*ah!^dl™ *-" r trtjtrsrfiaTk; Abo- 

dtita prince of Wajtka 1 127-1160: 553 
NBc ifvcr, 4*3, 4«, SO?, JOS, 539, 61 

649, 715; dcLta -rf, 333 
Nim Cabarins* Ortrnvdw ipe(repflllnii of 

Thraaloniua (in 1JE0>, 57 
Nipbon, JJelkdlt fUrtfiodai} pnttinrch of 

ALftKajidxLu 1 366-1 3B5: 77 
Nlib, 96 r 5*1,655,715 



Nisyios, 2*3, 766, 293, 3 ] | L 32 1, 33 1 r*o(e, 
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Nivelel, LI?, 137 and note, 138; 140, 2S 3 
note, 7 1 5; baion of, 112 ncte, 113, 119; 
l*cty of t *t GiiilfcriicHc <?f Ch-nrry; lord* 
flj, jw Jdlin I af NmlKt, Dmiy aF 
Chnrny, NiLhnlaiaiMf Nurio 1 ALCiajiiLlL 

Noprti, 7 16, dfld s« William 

Noga.L dwr, 572, Tl6 

Nofhay r Mongol prince (In 12ii h i.e.- 
I29?j t 530, wiie of, Enpfiiwyne 

Nol?, 716; cnual dH .wit N. □rihu 
NliIujchj, Peter, r«ndcr aE" relijioui nriler (r. 

1120, d. 125*, uncauiiid}, 419 
NnrdaUHnsia, 550. SiE, 716 

rfojma^dy r IS r Tlfiiaiiiadsi fr^iL, 406 
Normani, of Sicily, 46<J t 467, 4A1, 6f>7 
Kttrlh Xihca {"Tfta^iiib"), 2D, 34, 33] r Sli. 
497. 4 El. 413.-415, 4IC» r 434L 434, 431- 
439, 444, 443, 448 h 433-4SS, 66 l h 7l6; 
soldle/s fnutt. 400, 402, 413, 42*> 421, 
435 r 437, 436, 432; we also Arjjccii. 
Motooco, Tuiiisii 
Northimplon, 538, 716 
Norway, 7J4jtniEgdfr5 fiom h M7 

No-131-Hi, IU"?¥. )lv^anlinr ^JttiLtjJ (d_ 

1453), 47 □□m, IQI r tf5 7 
Novelles, family, 175 r jfltf sw £jnicnfioJ h 

MiUili. nflJ UdOdS N'ovidlei 
NartDl, \JQd\a, titdLlia,l-pilfi3[ llLO-L317 h 

p»pal vlct-dtartfie Dot r I Si 
Navgarud r 575, 7L6: pririMi of, 562, $£0> 

anil Set AlunanOti Uwtkl 
Noymi, 716, and set lobtt de Noyfir 
MmnUli ar 467,4S 1.716 
NUr-ad-Din HahdnTd, ton of Zenji I ruler of 

Syrin 1146-1174: 668 
Nujcmbcifi, 166, 601, 607, 60ft, 615. 625- 

632 h 639, 640, 716; hurewt c-i, iw John 

111 

ar>Nuwai[i a^lsksjuiini fBH5V-ST>dsiin[>, 
Antic chronicler (/i 1345), 17 

OherH, CurtliiDi Itililrt HMpiliLtr ifL 

1516), 31* 
OtoCcilcE, iff Abod-ii tc=s 
OtnervjTHism, 444 
Qchridv, 714; H 5 kD|>nF,77 
OCiAia rh*j.4Da, 716 

Oddaj, pMfcEt 4( OJdenb«ia {d, 10 IS), 531 
CNi« river, 550, 551 , S55, 7 1 fj 
CWa IV, no nF Robert II and Ajira af 
Fiuiilk; J-ukb rj-f Buifurhlv 1315—1349: 
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1!S, 116; wife oF, K£ Joaji vf Prance (d. 
1347) 

040 de rfrorlta, IftUillaJ of OlalanS (In 
1325), vicar-fcsrLer&l flf Atliimi <irt 1 311), 
IWarwl aolfl, 197 

Odn da Pint, uiBiiET or th* HosflilBJecs 
HM-1296: 2BG, 2SB,671 

Odotllci, VladlSaiM. dJUKC of Gr=n.t Pularttf 

1229-1239: S72 
Odor": tM.ail3U2Zl) Of Ponlnm™, FiUl- 

cumr jfllaLwiary (d- LJ31). 1 L 
Otfiul KiimJdU wife c* CMiyaK (Wtt. 1MB), 

C|£]ift3lu,4e3,7l6 

Ogyaeb, 30fi of LTiirtlfJj; great bhafl of (he 

MtjrxBDh 1227-12*2: 521, SH, 529, 670 
Oldefibiin^ 550-332, Tlfi; biHiapi of, we 

WufCh, Getald 
CHogiiBE. blihflp (rf BBiaJnoa 1115-1137, 

nrctiHahop Of TsiEHBnnn 1 1 ) 8-1 1 17: 4*5, 

4D6 

Gfem, 7 It: bishop* at J*itinEV Francis 
Oletokclti, Zb^nlev, bishop of Cxaco*' 

U23-14J5, cardinal-prLeal 1439-1455: 

629 

OlhtJ PTJirLCD L4M4, ltBllHPi KtWifir (la 

HIS), 1*1 
Olivia, set John d'Ollwar 
ihtfeLtd {KJl^BOnnda "6j uJ.LftIUQiaid">. Jon af 

Aigjiwii iHiE™ tYiala LS-W-UI*: 

J3i-*S43 

OUer, Midiajd, dean of tlwbM (d. )362), 

2(MJ, 101,206 
Ofomoue. 490, 63S, 656, Tlfrbllfiop of, 

jer JdHtI Buckl 

a^fflpu. 137,71* 

Ontar (Pallia), »□ pf TurakhaDJ OltWUn 

gf nend On H56). 272 
Qjwano, 7LG,flnd™ J. rVfaSreck? 
Opofe, 71*; duke of, at Balto IY Ufl2- 

1437 

Oporto, 410, 7 1 6; "IsJi^ of,«e P. Kite* 

Gran, 43a], 455, 479. 476 , 7 1 6 

OrabLtes (or "OrphaJia"), HussiSe hroUie/- 
hood, 5?B, 604, 60S, 6I0,*U,6]4, 61 T, 
619, *20, 622. 624, 62*, 63(. 436. Sir, 
64 1-644 

Ore)*, 408,716 

Crews, 196 aJi J now, 71* 

Oril«Jela r 43*, 7 16 

OttbBfl.emiiflf Hantmha {Ln 1312), 1&7 
□iftriail, Ot(0m*n mJBi 1 116-1362: 19,53. 
64, 6E, L JJ, *7 J, 471; ivkfe of. Hie*- 
folB Cnnljoii™ Lnl. after I 3-81 ) 



Olearts, Tlti dufl« oF, Louii T L391- 
1407 

Cfcopus, I9*nnie, 270, 716 

Oism, ramJly, L22, 123, emf set Hidli¥WwpJ 

4rlt[hii Iff ^iff HfarplUWTlS II, Wicholaji 
til 

Orsini, (Sov*rtttl Ssltiitj, &ni\<5 rtiaJtet 0(f 
(be Huspitatlrrs 1467- U 76: 121, 67! 

OninL, lolui 1, pnn of RlChatdi flount 
C*pdalon» UM-1^17: 112, LI 3 und 
mji<i3 r 114 

Onlrii, f^l»n II, son. -of Jorm Tl cnnrtr of 
CcphflLoniP 1 111-1 33 J h icsool of tpitui 
1323-IJ3-5: I22 r 190 

Orsuii h Jo^Uit, caidiniL-piiesI (Rtaman) 
14*5-1412, 4a[dLnal-liiahop Albaiw 
14 17- 14 Jl. uTSibim ] 43 1-143 B: fill 

Oiani, NicHiJat, son of John I; oounl of 
C^pJiBlnnla 1J17-I523-, duspit cf EpLms 
I3-1B-1323: 121, 122; wife, of, tee Ann* 
Fn 'j.sbi a (d, 1 320) 

Oniri, NiLholaa, co«nf i?f Nola (tn 1384), 
238 

Orsuii, RisSiaJd, MUIlt ofCbpftal«lla.li3Br- 
13fJ4 h bailie of Achae* |2?7-l3(Jd; 113 
IlOlt; wiBt <rf, JW Hjr^actL <rf ViJfcr 
llHlilmlin (4. 1312) 

Ocw™, 2i,7li 

0[(hadni CIlckKbttW f"CiMfca ,h J, 1ft Balk*nc. 
23, 7i, 7i, 97, 121. 127, 647^ Jn Ekltic. 
5fi 1-563; In &y7*iitune *mpi», 14, 29-3B. 
40-*3, S2-60, 63. U, -69-73, 7T-79, 
&0-*Sj 97, LPS, I aS. 127, 135,232, 1*7, 
SOI, 651, *5J; in Cyprus, 35fls 375-360, 
393-t m FwnWfli Ccocc*, ll7 h J 52- 171, 
181-1 W, 1«, 194, 213, 227. 277; in 
Plurfes, 2*2,31? 

□art, 561, H3,717;bLfilLGjKJ0f,57S, SS5 

Oshiri, sen* uf Uon IIU Reloumid kltig af 
Armenia 13OE-1320: 1*9, 343-346 

Oattlrt of Corycut «B™t ^ CiLfctw 
AHlBdlH tin 1123), Hf 

Oiflianll Tu rlts, OLtomaiiE 

OHciwle,5B4,7l7 

OiUB, 3?7 tidW, 7 1 7, caidiruJ-bidnip of, 
1B4,267 

0*ni da La. ftoclw, Z?aii Loid if Alliens 

12D5-122S <J. 113^). 119 
OH™ of ftane, broiTiei *>F AJnnon; eo-Eord 

arCtialtlldrLt|B{fi™ni I3l6), 1 19 
Otrjrtto, 15, 325. 675, 717; archbishop <if, 
i?« form 

ULtO (of Ziejfenhain), ajdlbilliop {jrwl elSfr 
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tvrJ Tri=r 14JB-I43Q: SOI. 406, frOG, 

44 1, 614, $15 
Olln [II ("tfia FfcwiO, arapl-snndjijti nf 

Albert the Bnlidr: Ajcpdnn rnurgHive of 

Brariflflnbirrt llZ<Hl2fiT: 572, 573 
QLEC, bdsfiop 'J J FreHLng. 1 1 3D-] 159:514 
Otto I Oh* Great"),, tint of Geimany- 9Jt- 

962, emperor 962-973: J43 n 549-331 
Otto I r'UinChriUT), srpnrl sgmyF Henry th± 

UDIt- WaLT dulM uT BiunSwidt 1227- 

11S1: 371 
Out V at BnjnffwfcJi j Ciiit»iiihajen J 

eraaiwii of Albert It (hike U31-137G, 

duke of Ta™tiro J 176^1382 M.i 1 1*1). 
147 i wile of, we JHwuia. I of Nipfe* 

(A 1382) 

Quota II. kins of Bolumiti 12J3-1278: 
S72, S73 

Guiim*, 7 1 1 ; Inttln of (1 1 19), 404, £68 
Ottomans (ChmardJ), Turkish peopla and 
caHprifll dynasty 1299-1923: 43. 49-52. 
S4-SG, i3, 59. €\ 169, 298, J», 3Q$- 
310. 312, 3lS, 317, 320-33*, 391, 3*Z r 
394. 449, 490, 303-30 J r 311. ill, J43 r 
S44 1 in Europe, 14, L». 2 i, 21-2S, 3 1-33, 
42, 67, 6E, 71-73 h 73,, 79-90, 93-98, 
102, 103, I4S, -397, 501, 376,447, 45S, 
5HS. 59), 501. 420. 64*, 449-666, 672- 
616: la Gjwcs, Bl, 54. AS, B9. ?9, 141, 
]4S, 147. 150. 134, 157- 1*6, 204 nOtft, 
SOS, 210, 224. 236, 219< 243-247, 252- 
2S4, 258-244, 266, 269-277, 296, 302; 
m North Af rirn, 454, 440, 470, 477, 419, 
4&4: smltuDt, Stt Or than [124-1362, 
Mutad I 13£2-ll&9, BaytiLd I Ilft9- 
1402, HchwiMl I <1402) 1413-1421, Ha- 
nd II 1421-1451, Mehmed II I4S1- 
1491, Bayaiid II 1481-1512, Sctim I 
1512-1120, Suteiman J L52Q-J566, gd:m 
U 13*6-1574, Abmed [ liQUtfn; tee 
Jlffc> juleinatiri (cnrirertfler 1402-14] i f, 
Jem pretender 1441-1493) 
Oar*, 7|7; count of, m P. Smhri (Pipe 
Spwio) 

Padua* 1 4, 190, 71 7, and b?c F5 dorado 

Pagnaj, 7 17, tmd t^e Maucbse 

tab, AlKtaiO, hJilLHlpcFBilvet 1333-1 3 3fi id. 

1352), 448 
Pak, s« JoIiji von Pah 

FidaeolQp, Byzantine Imperial dynasfy it 
Nicaea 1239-1261 said Cojiatabtinople. 
1261-1453; 5, 169, 3l0 r 376. cwttf «e 
HjducLVIII (1259) 126J-I2S2, Androoh 



cw II (1272) 12B2-132B, Michael IX 
(1294- 1320), AndrojilcuE ni 0316) 
1328-1341, John V I341-1347, 1334- 
1376, 1379-1 390, 1390-1391, AndronL- 
cuj [V (1355) 1376-1379, John VII 
L 390-1 39Q, ManiMt II (E373) 13?l- 
14 25. John VEI1 (1421) 14 2S-144B, Co*- 
slantir* XI (1448) 11449-1433; Bl MLattB* 
a* Theodore I 1382-1407, Theodore I) 
1415-1428 fl443), Aridrcirjiciu {|423- 
l42S>, Ibniru (1428-1412, prince if 
Aduaa 1432-1460). CcrHlduiUbe [Xl| 
(1424) 1443-1448, Demetrius H49- 
1460; it ThjeufllonjcB, rer ArkdiDiumE 
1406-L423 

PHlBWioginM, twrtffd djiusttlcr Androni- 
cui II; Flamnta uL 7 Ghaiam (U> 1 304[l, 537 

"hilaealoguia," Anna, «s Aiuu (Joanna) of 
Savoy 

PtlBcoh)jJna t Ajuii, dflujihlei of Mich.*] EX, 
wife of Thcnn*s DiKHi of Epims c. 1 J 1 3- 
13 L 8. wife of Nicholas Oiuni 1314-1320: 
121, 176 

PaJ&eoLoeicHt Euptirosyne, basturj dHUEhler 
of MLdiad YUt; wife- of Noe*ibv {m. 
1273), 330 

P^Uttologiru, Hekru, itawaJitcr ot Tlieodore 
[[; wife of John II of Cyprus 1 442-145 B: 
376-JSO* 38J 

PHkerAlordiu, Irerw, 4*u£h(er of John V (ft. 
1359), 367 

PnlscfllnBirB, HflM (Peirpoiim Wg^ulirai), 
IjBBtjtrd daLightcr of MiefiHei Villi, wife of 
AImbIm 1245-1282 fd. Bftei 1308), 529 

PiJBwIoHDB, Zoe ( L SophjB") dHdefilsr of 
ThwnBi-; wife of l*an III of MTfacoyy 
1472-1503: 386 

l h .i]di!r'l(!;:us, ArMlromncus, nan qf Munital II; 
tlilftr of TtiB£lAlOribCt I4DB-14I3. M- 
deapot at Mlatfa 1423-1429: 4« 

PEtteologuB, Demettnii, Byzantine rtoMe- 
itHn (in 134-3), 58, 59 

P ulw ill □ giii, DetTMlriiLS, son hjT Ub[ilhl1 It; 
dfitpot it MLilu J449-L440 (d. I47D), 
163, 166, 274. 637 

F litis ulagLiK, Mjnucl, hihi uf Tli^mij; ranr- 

jad* torBHundef of Tuxka (fd&dbly 
■^MciLn Pflsha"), 32S note 

PhIuoIoiue, Theodore I, son of John V; 
dt^pot tr MLstrB 1 -382-1407; 4U 85 nott, 
152-155, 157-161, 214 note, 238, 239, 
244-2S3, 255-259, 262, 307-309; wLfc 
nf, Jljuror-pmrriea Acsn^jooli 

PtalKDlogus, ThcDilDre IE* jpn rjf Mjimid El; 
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t\espt* MLslia 1415-I42E. to-despot of 
Mk* Sea and Wistra H2.&-1443: ?0, 
] 6 1-164. 376; wife of, a» Cltffpa M#lrr 
tutiitd, I4J3-) 

Palaeolopii, Thflniai, iota of Manoel II; to- 
deipor nt MlfiEia (141S) L.42B-1432, 
piwc= ur Attota ]432-l46n. claimant to 
Byiantlrc tllton* 1453-1445: 5, 155, 
ItS. 274, ?T6 ; 115 note, 3S6, 6&Q, 674; 
*lft fl4, CatkeiUlC i*Wfl[i» W- 14* J) 

Palajs^oLii, 113, Til 

Pidatjq, 293, 297, 312. 317, JM. 531, 717; 

emw nr.fifif M«tlBniTPPd ibrHlrflhlTTl 
Palatinate, 717; pftlsjrav" nl\tee Rupee! II 

L 330-13-98, L<>uii cif WLLtolihiCll 1*10- 

Rdnlhute, Upper, 6] 7, 634, 717 

FJenno. 181, I9«. 647. 117; archiraJ of. 

277, rtK[di3iift of, 648 
Palestine, or Hie EH* 1 Land, 1, &> 5—10, 13, 

]8, 23, 27, », JO, 33, 34, 36, 35, Si. !4, 

fi2 r 73, 75, 103, HS r I4S', HI, 25B, 316. 

3]7 r 319, 3*8, 3*0. MS, 3SB, 3<Ki r 399. 

404 r 409, 413, 422. 483, 466, 5t)7, ill. 

517, 519, 5-22, 535, 536, 535, 55 3, 567, 

571.648-452. *62, 643, 717 
fttartrlna, 7H;™rHlflaHjia , rw(pnf J i« Huih 

PillmcLTii, Benedict, Genpeie. maitiiajit <jn 

1426), 37 2 
Palma CdK Mullocca), 8, 429, 717 
P*]rneK413,42J,7|T 

^fliOftfit fJm, 7|7; hattln *T (1343), 43 ft 
Pan***, 4DS, 711 

Paniu+tii, BuCfUo, Hwrpiraller preceptor nF 

Ban, admiral Ibl L4D2J, 3*5, JOS 
FmrieJfcijB, 4**, 717 

Papasy &i Hol r Sm > "P««")- * . 6. 8-10. 
1 3, 1 9, 36, 32-38, Jr}, 42-44 . 49, 5fc 57. 
tU, 63-^7, 69-72. 75. 77, 7S, 87-97,95. 
125-127, 134, 152. 1S3, 164, 163, 193, 
200-203, 154, 2S6. 298, 31 J, 577, 3SS h 
3JJ, 403, 4U5, 559, 5*4, 5£5, 567-510, 
573, 575, 5*S. S92, 600, 607, 609, til, 
6(2, 620, 621. 623, 625^27, 633, 646, 
654.657, 664, 672 

FapJios, 345, 348, 353, 364, 375, 717; tlah- 
ofi -df, sw J. Pfcsart 

Paris, S, 15, 2L, 25, 48, S5 n<Ha, 8*, B9, 
192, 345, 3*9, 532, J31. £53,664, 7 1 7; 
hdrfnop «F, JW Humbert J[ of VjermDii 
13S4-3355: pace tjf (L2l*), 670,un P ve[- 
slly nf r 62, 69, not=, 86. *S, 622, a™?*** 
SorbDraw 



Pttiii, Ddarthcw,we Mauli*w Patis 
Parian, John, J«lifl (Paiipdj *f La 
V alette 

P>roi, 58 JUHB, 717- jfCiibBhtOp £rf, Hif 
Thunrtai 

r/jrlAmua, tcrrpLi on Hue ACTOpoliSi I5S, 

227, 25*, 26^ 265 
Fasttal LE (RHiiKi *r Blcii), por» ID99- 

1118: 405,^67 
i^JSHffJhfJi, /hrJaiffJlr.™ ^pnwaJe- C^niaa4c)v 

4, *, ]4, ]S r 3*, i3, 64, 74. 145, 2&J, 

2B6, 2». 3GI-303, 306, 344, 354, 35*, 

633,658 

PiwBi». 71 7 \. bdstiop at Geflrat <uf 

HoticnlohjCj 
htrnL 113, 113, 11*, 119. L21. 124-1 M, 

129, 131, IS*. 155. 16I-I6S, 1^0. 203. 

245, 342. 717. and tee HjjiKiLa; a«h- 

blshop* cif, 156, flflCf w R=ni*r, IV. Flfirr 

lipani, KnjfitJ h Reginald, J. Acct*junli, 

BarGLCJomem, An*dO, J. Piweotkni. F. 

B^oseari, S. 7pcnila, P. Makteitj; Iriiorw 

of, 118 
Pan, 717, and at Pniei 
PaflL n flVtei Ebi*o>. jK>pfi 14&4-1471; 

J6*, 322, 382, 3B*, 646, 6trj 
P*ul da Siloma. Hospialltr of Skily <in 

1496), 328 

Paul <BelFRKr> of RuSadiwf, Sand maaihn mt 
(ha Ttwtwvic ECuisliti L424-J44I: 636 

note, 633 nalfc 
P*p| of Smyrna, kfChbiaaiop rnf Tlielies 

LIS 7-1366, titular Latin Datlilirdi *rf 

Conafantimiple 1366-c. 137fl: 71 nolo, 

74, 2QU r 201 Bitd note, 202 rtolc, 204 
Pmt 14, 717 r mcf i« Cctsary, Lyrant tfT, 

scei. G. Vucorali 
Fjyrte, Peter CH#i(fi» Ensuiti"), DiftUdw 

spritesraHn (b. J429, d. 1455), 622, S23, 

630, H4 note 

Feene Thai, 556, 713 

Paipus, Ukc, 545, 575. 670. 718 

Fating 531 note, «ttf j« KrarbpHq; acLti- 

bjstiop of, John uFMoiiw Conino 
MaeHlS (CplvanL), taiOinaJ ^P*cr,n 1205- 

l2l0LCaj4iriHt'pn«aL L 210-1 2 13, curdiriol- 

bm<y «r AlhHiu 1213-1230, r^l le^De 

nrtFLfUl aucpufl: 517.518 
PdagionBt 67], 718 
JftlkHU M{?unt. Ifl7 now, 718 
PeiopOTir*sti«i #ar, [21 
f^liiponiwui*. see M-wca 
Pcflj^olm, 429-^131, 718 

Ptoph'j criLtaalfi UOfti), 6*7 
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F&n, TP, 46, 53, 39, 75, 337, 6S9, 7 18; 
axmrnune oJ, 58; Cenoe* of, 80 JiOT*, B-3 

Ptmlrg. 71 6, Calwrin, MaltHew 

Ptreirm Opn^rfv!E, Hospitaller ptJor 

arfcoriu^l iji |345),3QP 
PettLf*, TlS.flhrf 1£6 Siinl Jidim 
Wr^s, Alfonao. fflt Alfonso f t rti tip t7rtJi- 

rnpn 

Perienna.. 716, umd jss E, Talleyrand 
Parol M«iiHilLr, Cypriote lord <d. I38S), 
368 

Ffrpipiaru 111. I96 r 711, Mtitte Jpmns 

Ferronet de Vilfetmascray. Angevin tiaDi* nF 
Adi*=H 1332-1333: 113 

ftnia (luri), 13, 32 J, 517, JM, S4I-S44, 
716; Inviden from. lOi j HOfl£Oll HiT r 
S26-529, 535, 542; mien of h «r 
Khowam-ShaTie 1138-1231, a-khaiu 
I2SB-1349, TlmiuLdB 1369-1500, £jfn- 
vid 5 IS 91-1736 

PtrciHii CuLf. J41.,7]S 

Perxinn language^ 510,676 

Ptrftii: h jvi? Fcbucb du Perluia 

Pecu, 456, 718 

PerugB, 7lfl, pad m Francis; Individual 
from, 142 

PiftruzzL, I 7 Intrant in r bncikjng family, 291, 

2£4, 29$ r 33-1 
P*i*Tn. 164,713 

Paia.ro, BtoAdirt, brother of James; Vcne*- 

din AurttOiwaeT (in 1502}, 32? 
Petmo, lamea, bishop pf Pflphos I49S-aJte[ 

1541: 329,330 n*tr 
ftter rfliB Venerable"), gMwl of ClMny 

iL 22-1 156: 7, 4P5. 65 J 

(\>r Amulu), jrrbbnhrfjp of Nprbfinn* 

1226-1245: 410 
Pcttt, fclstiop of ibnasacl 1457-1439: 3B1 
Peter, son of JdJui I Of PotUU^l; duk£ «T 

Cormbra (d. J44J), 44? 
Peter, «m James II of Anton, FttnoJEcan 

(In 1355. d. 13801, 36 J; wife ol, jpp Joan 

Of Fud* fd. by 115S) 
PelCt L, iiH'L of Sanrti* I BwUlfli:; Virr£ OF 

Arjuoti and Navarre 1044-1 104; 403 
ftter 11, son of Alfonso II; bring of AiBjjon 

1 196-12 1 3: 419, 422-424. 669 
PttH III, BOD of JartKS I; tdnfr of Alteon 

1176-1285, lnu (I) of Slclry l2S2-l2i5: 

41. 476. 477, 671 
Pelfir IV ("UihJ OftrtmnruHis"!, jpn of A> 

fonEO. IV: tine, if AjJ.c.mt 3336-1 357, 

(Joke of Athens f. 1179-1347: 193, 195- 



IP7, MO note, 212-238, 240-243, 10DL 
461, 673; wife of, Eleanot of Sicily 
(d. Ii74) 

Pbtar I r'tfe Cmri->, ion of ALToneo XI i 
tinEofCaitile nnd Lron 1350-1369: 44ft 
443 

Peter II, son of FrtdorLcV l|; ft? Skilv 

1337-1343; 1*5.672 
PMcr h son of Sartcho IV and Uflria. dif 

Molina; re^cnC of Ca^dk (I'mm 1312, 

*L 1319V, 4JG>437 
Peter, son of Sancho I of Pftrfusal (d. 1 256). 

J 30 

Peter AtbhItcEh count,, guardian ofEnner^oJ 
VI I106) h 4{15 

Polar { ,L &OriIf, h Hie- B^lprd) de Spirit 
Sjf*laT r Gaacott faplabi □!' Jf avacrne (in 
J 379), vicar of Acfiavea 1 346-139 1 r pcLu* 
of Adiaca: 1J96-I402: 148-1*2, IJ4- 
1*1, 317, 133, 334, 336 no^ 239 note, 
34*-^ 5 U 2S3-, 307^ 309, (74 ; wife of, sw 
Mari* Zaccark<d. ifler 1404) 

ftHSr fl^Aitttll, arthWillcJp yf Napfc 1363- 
13*5, tJudirtal-priKSI fAv^miEBs) 1376- 
13S9: 202 dnia 

Pal&j da Canals, Vmetinn ±pl«mR( (hi 

1327}, 50 

Pent dalle C*:Mri. lOn of BojrriLe f>f 
V&fina' LriiLPth of Eubce* (to ]326>, 
d«ibte-Lrlairfi I32B-1340: 122, { 31, 1(5, 
lflC 

Petfii da tnfian. Cvprinle idrairpl (m H91), 
3(1^ 

P*Mr do Crax, ncptiEW cf CI erne nE VJ, 
CarfiftJ-pdSSt 1350-1361: 193 

Ptter dc 1b Sa^a, ^Javureaa cvptnbi (in 
1377), a|rj 

FdlEi I L, dc Lusieriun " wn flf Hyatt IV; kin* 
of Cvjrtii (e™wnifd 135S> L3S9-1369, of 
CUlctBJi Armenia. I3fifi-[3*i9: I3-L9, 
70, 73-76, 134, 142, 202. 29« r 299. 346. 
350-363, 3**-3*9, 371, 375, 376, 3B0, 
4*9, **4, *73; miftrene» of, W¥ 

Efldita of Scuidflllon, l^kmaq; 

wife of, ELeanor of AragMi {&. 1417) 
Peter D h 'de Lualpian" (Petrln), ixin of Prtj 

li Unfi of Cyimw J349-13S2- 79 r 299. 

353, 3S1-36H, 371, 350. 673; wife of, se? 

ValWitkia. Viicnnli |iL 1393) 
Frier H de Lualyiari,'* *rai of James, "of 

Tripoli.'' ajtd Narbtra; titular count of 

Tripoli (d. 1451), resent of Cyprus tin 

J431J, 175, 378 
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Peter de PImtw ChaiSapis, biihop of Redox 

1301-1319: 1SS 
Pctei de Pen. licai^etieiail of Artwm 138]- 

L362: 198-200, Id*. 3*7. 673, pT. 

sw Angelina fd. 1362} 
Peter PuigjKLrdimflE, Catalan baron ^ 

1360), 223 arid IWJDC; wife of, f=i Escar- 

lata (d. afUM 1381) 
Pfcfcr GiKluartii, afditarfiop af Campoafula 

J 1&8-L176: 418,413' 
Peter of Aubyeaon, arani m^iiti af (be Hot- 

p5(allflja 141* -1503, cariinil-deacon 

]45!f-1503: 31fl, 323-330, ill, 334 h 

675, 676 

Peiet orCofrwIllHn, master or tfie Hobjh(h1- 
fert 1 153-1 3SS: 29* r*ore r 67l, 673 

?ieifcf of Culaii, Hpspllallar raiEtiaJ f,in 
1382, d- by 1399), 30* 

PttH Of Pod. Uriar-gaUCJal of Athens 1347- 
13 58:2*1-243 

£«Ler Thomas, Gbhi.tl CarmclLte, aicl* 
hisJiup of Crete 13*3-1364. ihulai Latin 
puiueh of C^inninMplc I36+-136S: 
14, 15, 17, J 8, to nole* 70, 7 L, 13d, 2(H, 
201 «ik1 nuije, 203 note, 297, 29B r 352, 
354, 356, 357 

PMraith (Fjauisewg Fetruta). Kalian poet 
and Humanii* <d. 1374}, 53, 94, 29*, 352. 
357 

PBisoiia, 32& pnd nfliB. 7 1 & 
PhaitarL, 273 rote, 71* 
Pharwio, LJ1, 33B r ?lS 
PbarsalB, L 87, 1S8.7IS 
Phcraclos, 284,310. 71S 
Philadelphia. 66, SO, 7 IB 
PhUfnuwF, 1**,7IS 

PtiJllKit (t>f Hnni)ai0, biriiop of C^rances. 

1+34-143-9: 645 
PtliSibejt or NaDlat, gland master of tilt 

HotpilRPer* ll«-l+2!: I J, 24, S3, 1J9, 

3-06-3 1 2. 314, 3 16, 370, 371 , 6 H 
Philip, bisluop of Saloru 1331-13*2. bictt 

bishop of Thcb« 1342-1351 (d. 1356), 

142 

Philip [I ("Augustus."), san or Louis V|l; 
CapStBUl kins O* FianM 1 ISO- J 223: 669 

Philip IV r L thr. Fair 11 ), grralaOJl of Louis, 
[21; Capatiaii of France I2.R5-13 14: 

B-10-,43, 44,46, S3, IQ5-110, 1*3 
jurtB, Sa2, J+t, 347, 3*8, 533-53* . 536- 
53 ft, S43-, 671 

Ptilllp V C."tlie Tall"), son <rf Hiilip IVl «- 
tf.jit 1316-1317, Care-lie* klri& of Ftancs 
13 17-1 311: 5, 10, 109, ] 15, 5 16, 672 



Philip VT fof YalcdE), ran of Charles of 
YaLflii; Capfltlan rdfl£ of FianOS L lift— 
1330: LI, 51, Si, J4. 103, 1 31. 2*3. 29+, 
351, 5*3, 672t wife of, *» j™ «r Eiafr- 

SHTidy (d. 134ft) 
Philip II ( ,L tnfi Bold 1 "), ton pf John II of 

Pj#tum; dulH if B*ll£Hiwiy 1363-1404: 

21, 25 r 26, 106 
Pbilip 111 ("(he CkK)d">, snn or Jolui Of 

Ue^ertj inks of Pju 1,511 n*ly lA |*-H67: S4 

nobs, 96, LOO, 610. 631. 647-6S0, 655, 

6SS, 660 

Philip Hi greal-jrandsori of FcjfliriiinJ and 
LiaWl&i Hapslwjj Wne of Spaen 1536- 
L593: 661 

Philip (de BLn-do-} JrKontri, CkMtrlhbtui at 

Peca. (In 1343X4B, 59 nfite 
PtiilJp of Anjon, wi of Chifles I (4. 1277}, 

3-3; wife of, ftt Label of VillrfittTtluiiin fd. 

11111 

Pliilip of Aflola, brother □! FLobttticounl of 

Eu 1387-13-97: 15 
FlUlJp Of Bar, Flench cnuad*i <Jri 1395>, 22 
Philip of CouKenny, MO of Buldwlfi El; titu- 
lar Laud CrflJKTOI of Copstirituvjale 

1273- 1 IS J: « 
Pltlllp *f IhcLin,. binifiir of ]sab±l; smMcltal 

afCyprvifin L3C6J. 343 
Philip Of IteJin, brother of Bslipn; liLlllar 

count of Jnff» (d- 1 3 1 6), 343, 347 
Philip Of Ibelin. UltUat lor4 of Auur (d- 

1373), 359, 360 
Philip of Jflnrtlls, lord of Voitit^ (in 

1340>, badie- nf Achats I34B-1349 (d. 

13S9)l 128, 132, 117: wife of, wr C*iiL- 

IcmeUc of Clurny (d. after 1161) 
Philip of Mfrqitrai. chancellor, of Cypi^ V* 

136 J), Fjencli chroiildtr (d. L405),5, 15, 

17, 18, 21, 15. 26, 60 note, 70, 71. 2*B. 

299 nnu, 3(30 r 3S2-35+, 35S, IS. 7, 371 
Philip or 31. Cfimsun, imfcaaad&r (In 

IHD. 57 

Hiilip of Savoy, nephew nC Aifud*0 VJorjd 
□ f riAdtn.OII'ti prirce af Adiatl 1301 — 
1306, coupt pr A3b« 1307-1334: IDS, 
106^ 131. IM Jiar*, 1S3, wife of. see 
Isabel dF ViHeftacd-miin (d. J3I I) 

Philip <tt Titarto, *cji nf FUlUp I and 
TlLamaii ArBf'in despot of Albania 1315— 
1330: 115, 1 10, 124iwJfC0f,Wf fleairlCfl 
ofdemiciritld. by 1319) 

Philip [ of Taianto, son oF CliarLa El of 
Anjnu' An^Eviri prince- of Taremim 
1294-1331, priciw nr Achaea 1307-1313, 
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tiluLar Latin emperor gf Carubuntinnple' 
]3ll-[13l: 33, 44, 46, 47, 106-1 1 (. 
115, Llfi, llD-122, L24, 127. HI, 144. 
1 74- ITS, Lfil, LfJ9, 672; WiVii cif, 
Tliama* Of EpItUi {di¥. L30*J. CalUfcrldfi 

ofValolstd. 1 346) 
Philip [[ of TacaiUo, son of Philip I and 
Calhsrins of Vatoi&; 1i("laj LaCtn emperor. 
Cons(qn1inpr]= 13-6*— 13^3, ptljk= pF 

Adiar* I364-3J7J: 79 : 125, LJ2. 141- 
L4fi, 202 nDle, 2fl4, 217 nde, 673-:. wife 
ur. to Marie »r Anjnj fiL A 366) 
JliilLppa or FfainuuEt, lUugTiber of Wjllinm ■; 
wire r>r Edward TIJ of Fn^Jnud 1 3Sfl— 
13(59: 

Philippgpolp, 75, 7 Lfl 

Phila, Jtihn, Rhgd»n rm-oy (in- 1476), 313 
PhilaritlimpcnLir. J Menue!, ftywprhne a\*Q¥ 

tin 1395), S3 
FliiUjuieus I, MeDtitc fOitliDd<w(} pilrurrh 

af Alexandria 1437-145(1: 654 
PlliliJieui L'MCinuS, Orlliaduk paLriarcfi uF 

CsnfiCarHiiiiute L153-13S4. 13(54—1176: 

72. 17.76 
PJiocaca. 63 r 64 r ?L6 

Pfioca^ Niccphorus, tee NiGcpJiarus I) 

Finns 
PbocLs. 2*6 r 7l8 

PlaMflLinL, Jullrt aiilibisbap of F^tru 

1171-1375 (d. 144M>. 144 
PJada, i26 k 275. 71iij LOriU Of. irtf NiCb&laS 

Acdajuoll,. Arnau dc Cawpaia. 
Pim del CscpiiiCj 718 h ffirrf we John 
Pta^rJvcr^ J23, 7(6 

Picotlni, 138, 718; battle of <L3 L6), 112, 
113, 119 

Piedmont, 250, 32J h 3-74, 7L?j in dividual; 
from, 305; lord? of h *™ Pliilip wu 1 James 

□f S-ivDj 1 ; it'ldlrrj fram, 253 
ft'lob, Manuel. Crelnn merchant fc. 1431}, 

3U65L £52 
Pflsoi> 492, 6l5 h 618. 634. 636, £17. 643. 

644, 71?; '-Lnndfriefcrr of, 603 h 608, 

614. 615, 61R,62S r 641 
Hnjerolo, L55, 7] 9- lord oF, m Amndtg *J 

SHvoy 

Pi/iiv we Odo, Raymond , jrrtf Ropier dc PJim 
f IfllLirkLhiLO CBETTiardina di BeLln>), TtiiNpn 
paullBi ii. 15] 3), 327 iu>Lr 

Pdoju6lno h 483 h 719 
Pipe Spnno, hv P- S«4s.[L 
Pfrn=m, ]73. ISO, in, 240, H3.719 
Pisa, Sft, 26*. 4Sl,466,l6£ h 47l,4 7 2.476, 
4AO, 4EU, 719; cDiincit gf {1409), 3S h 94, 



IDS, 310; LniuxleT: ftum. S7U imJJviJull 

fiom, S35; pr«n i>r. 1D2: Ships or. 53 

nuk, 405,667, 669 
HianL, fJennem diplomal (In IJ13), 53 
JtianL, NIlEioLu, VeiiKLian navjil tummajidKi 

(In 1346}, 61 
PLuill h Plllllf, Cafittllall of Modon ajld CtoOS\ 

(in 13m 2S1 
Pi tots, PcM, bistiop ofOpotto IL46-US2- 

410 

PitU, \eroizo h FLo-rcncine Ln Alliens {In 
USD, 273 POfc; wife nf, j« Laiulamii 
(d. Bftec L4j8> 

Ptii3 II {Aeiieaa Sylviua PltetJcmibnl), pope 
I45fi-1464: 166. 276, 32-2. 377, 3sa r 
1&2-3S6, 3&3,646,653 r 664f 

Pirns X (Jorep* Mctcltloi Sartoj, j»pc 1943- 
1914, 1omb of, 184 

Pl?Tit*jcne(^ jcyytl dynjtsiy in En^lDiid 
1L54-1485, ™ Ricli*ril [ IJS9-HP9, 
iii-mul L L 272-1307. Edwird II 1307- 
1327, Edwa.ru. Ill 1127-1377, Ridhacd ll 
l3T7-13H9 h Hfflty IV (Ladfastcftn. line) 
1399-1413, Hcni} V J4 L 3- L 422 ; if? sY» 
Edward fill* "Black PiirneH 

PlaMnbjiir^. 615, 7 19 

nuufin fim VagrlaiuL), a 24. 719; CDiinE of, 

Fvlme Chassapift, 7 LV, nfli ft-t- Pete: J* 

PIllic CKastajpie 
Plcttrnhcij!, 71S t anrf Walbcc 
PLocK 719; bislwjp of h iro CMlav 
FLorij 654, 7L9 

PtJEihudy, 7)9. cn^lf «e Cegiap nf KunJtat 
Piidoca LDru, typcdDtif ramiljf, 374, 394 not* 
PodciLU toru, Jnh.ii. Cypricile merLhanl (in 
L4 26k 374 

J'OduLaHru, Pelurr, C^priute envoy (in 

146*1, 3S3 
Po^tSirtJa, 7L9^Ji*u^lt *L', 5J2-S74 
Po££io-<B Caiirio), 719, atvtxt Simon 
Praiitr!, 295, 538. 7L9; t>m\t of (1356). 

191 

P^libia, 7|9; people of, 552 
PoUkin, 310. 7l<* 

Folpnd, fciriBJon, 57*. 5BO-555:, 599.606- 
6DE, 621, 622, 626.643, 67J; didiiMlhU 
□f, Iff J. SEaTrarilSC; l:n.(l df, itft CaSdintr 

II J I113-l37a Louli I {of HuEuian') 
1370-1382. Vladislav || JasJcllo (of 
Lithuania) 1196-1434. M*ii;4f.v [|] 
144 J- 1444, Cosimir ]V 1447-1492, iieif- 
mitnd T ] 506-1 54&, J. SobiesVi 1*74- 
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1&96; quaan of, f*H JiJwija 13S4-l399i 

ietf fifft? Gtral Pnlnnd {JatliY J 
Rfluid, refiwn, 33, 14, 96, £5-3,579, 619, 

622, 648, TIB; iriuadcrc (ram, 12, 33, 

S66, 596, 60S, 609; peapls uF r 447, 553- 

554, sai.sM^B^sa? 
Pclizim-o, BaitTiDlnoi™. HwpLt*U=r vite- 

rfiantellot fto ]522>, 334 
Follaj,iffl 1/= Muviis Policy 
Polo, Mbi™, son oTKiiclioUs; Vejusclan mcr- 

diantld. 1324), SM 
Polo, btaiLliew, btolher of Nicholas Verier 

(iMTimecctiamt (fl. 1295), 51* 
Pf+Tx, Nicholas, VflrKlLan ttifiKllaJlt (/I 

|2V5>, 526 
PtiDMt. 7l9iprln« pr. 561 

Prnttetanka. SJ3, 555, 571, 719, ffiJ i** 
Elizabeth; iulo ul", BogblaT IX HI 7- 
1447; EHstem. «* PomtiHi?; F»Dp]u <>f, 
550, Sj4; primal of, 581 

PomcTulb (GaHCSTI Pomeiinial, 57!, S77, 
519 r 580 r 383, $12, 71*: dukea of, f« 

SVmLOpdb, Ssrnbcir II 
FttviManla, 719; biihcipi of, 378: people df, 
571.513 

Ponce- *lc L&mi, John, count of Arcoa (fiom 
447 

Plow* d* Leon, UDdrlg*, muni of Cndi* (in 

1482}, mBCqnLi fin UM\ 450,4*1 
POJU Of S*1t> PiU, AlBJJOTKK idirnlJfl (jn 

1351), 19$ 

PopCI, sre Papacy, *iKT GiejOCT 1 S90-6O4, 
Greepiy VLI 107 J- -IMS, Vkcor III 
10fl-7-L.pR,7, Ur.bau II IQ6B-U**, Pafidia] 
II 1095-1 Lit GelsuBus n 1118-1119, 
Rupnius 111 lL*3-tl53. ALeKandci T[l 
L159-I1S1, Innocent Ell H9B-12J6, 
Hofiariua III 1216-1227, Gtteoty IX 
1227-1241, Iiuiwnt IV 1243- 1 154, Urr 
ban IV 1 2*1 -1264, Ctomsnt IV 1265- 
■ 26ft, Ctcgoiy y- ] 2-7 1-1276, hnwcHit V 
1276-12^6, John XXI 127fr-1317, 
NMiOEM III I277-11EHJL MiMin IV 1181- 
328S, KonoTius LV 12BJ-I237, Nlcftntu 
JV 1288-1291, BoaifKE VHT 1294-1 3Dl, 
CLemcnl V liUS-HW. John XXti 1316- 
1334, Efenfediu XII 1334-1342. Clemenl 
VI 1342-1352, Innocent VI 1352-1362, 
Urtun V 1362-1370, Qwtsmy XJ 1370- 
1378 r Urtxun VI 13-78H3B9, Bwufaw [3f 
1J83-I4M, Jjuiocwt VI! 14O4-1406, 
flrcgoiy XH 1406-Hli, Uarlin V 1*17- 



Ull, Euatn^l IV 1431-144?, NichaLa 
V mi-1455. Kiii [I 1458-1464, Paul H 
|464-U71 r Hitufi [Y 1J-JI-US4, LttHO- 
L*nH VII3 1484-1*91, AlcsajidfT VI 
1492-15 Lfl, Julius 1J |5fl3-15l3 h LwX 
151 3-152 U HMkripn VI 1S22-IS23, 
rrt.it VSI {aic) 1523-1534, Pins X iy*3- 
I914^««rfiu Anllpopet 

Poidenonc. 719. jwdwc Od™ic 

ForPiIe-l*llt iW NflVBlirin 

Porta PGt1ftK t fiAtP in Kiime, 117 note 

PortiisnL, ooynlr f tu 1 140), 397, 402, 406- 
4Dft; courns jna counlcEBCs. of, Henry 
□f EHJIIHTKly 1095-1 111, T=rca 1112- 
J US, AlOflH? I (EiSlLTlqiWS) 1 1 28-1 H* 

POJlU^al, kingrfarn, 323 t 331, *00 r 408, 
4lO h 411, 432, 43S, 4*8, 449, 67i; 
U iih of , jee AfanJO [ 1 140- 1 I FtS, Saudi* 
1 IISS-1211. AfMiao II L211-l223 h 
Sttielw? rt 1223-12^5, A-fpniD 111 1241- 
127ft, Pirli 1279- J 32S, Afnn»lV 132S- 
13S7, Jobo 1 I38S-1433, AforUO V 
I43B-14S1, Manuel 1495-1 511 : prlmas 

0i t Wt ttemy ((hfi NavfCKlorV JCiJUL, PfftKT 

&l 

PwlUEal, reainn. HOl 418, 419. 422,442, 
4££ h 456, 47B, 483, 491, 510, 511, 543, 
719: HojpLiaUMi- hma. 301, 3lS h 337; 
prior of, Jlrti tucofHiw!5t <>r, 397 h 399 h 
400s *07, 408, 41th *13-4I6, 420, 421^ 
415,431.412, 670 

PostujriM, 719, trndtfc fcosffca 

Pothiihia, 6J0>7I9 

Ptm,«e Pc<ct Pou 

r™dea t SIihth dp,4l2.T19 

Ensue, 15, 355, 590-^00, 602-605, 609- 
6LS, 6l7 h filS, 622, 624, 62*, 631, 634, 
636, G45, 474,, 7 1 9, mrd hoc Jfnomc ; arel^ 
bishnjp of, *f¥ OutbuI *f Veclits; Pquc 
Aditflca of, 599, 601, SOI, 604, fi0fi r 6lD, 
625, 630, 411, 6*4, 674: Nbw Tcjvhi of, 
$90, 594. 619, 643, 6*4; Old Town of, 
594, 611 r 629, o*J; ujilvanltv- of, 589, 
591, 601,610, 612, 619, 62.2, 644 

Plata (Hi Toeckiu), 71 9„ and set Jimes, L. 
Allolti 

PcBgeJ rivet, S72, 719 

PnJJuoovBh, TTintfns, j« ThomHS FicLjubo- 

PrHiioiislniWrisliJU, OToet, 555, 5** 
Prerov, nJ D ,7l9 

Piestot Jotin {or -Darifl h, J, tcpeiwl*ry Ch,Tis- 

tian IdnE, SIT, 518, 523, 544, 649,651 
PriblsUv, tan ot Nlktot; Abutcite pcince of 
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Wagrt* II67-117/U, tfuks of Msckletftarif 
I170-] ]7S" 53* 
Pribulav, HnvLc pnmca af l.iincck (/?, | 16Q), 
55S 

PRtrifB h 3afctfi r Hussite Lh&ulag^n (j7. 

1430), 601 
Priej» (dc CajdobaX 426, 44s. 12* 
Prima JYEtiniana, iw OcticLda 
Priuli, Fi*[Kis. Venetian comraandsr (In 

1449). 392, 39? 
Piolop (Hrjlf, ,L tr« Bald," or VcJikf , "the 

Crtat") r Hussite cemmsndei (*. 1434), 

til], till, 617, 613, 62T-«4, «9, 636, 

fi37 r «l-6*i,fi7fl 
Pwtnp (MJ/, "tli* Shpcf '), Orebibe feafer. 

<d_ 3 434), 619.626,644 
Ftcipylqcu, 225 note, 240, 171, 720 
Propria, Philip, HwpiTallea- ifi. 1496); 329 
fro*™*, 146, 290, 300, 327, 422, 720; 

LuUiit nt,S£c Raymond KKienguei I (HE of 

hrttLfria) L113-13 3I; Ho^tflLleRfi™, 

311,3 I B r 129, 336 ; Aip; f ram. 23? 
hrtjSia. S4S, 555 r S6S-ift4 r 64 3, £48, 670, 

ti72, 6"75 r fi76. 72ft archbishop, of, *ap 

Albert Sijrbeej' tdltiap af, Jtt Chiutinn 
Pruuan*. ttaliiL p&4>ple, Hi, 547 r 566, J69, 

37I--M4, J7T, 573, 542. 5B4, 67a, ti71 r 
Bivi we Autftruc, Dlvntw, Cbrde. 

GUppe, Heritus Mwilc 
Psion, 560, 575, 720; prims of, 362 
Plfitaum, IB7 h lH dole, 194, 720 
PimhaJa, Dobeiki, PulliH Hu&iiE yl |429), 
627 

Puhto <t* SenlB Maria, 429, 720 
Pucyfl(khCEbolU,4Ja T20 
ruispflriines, jec FiflBedlB flm* Peter <fc 

FlJ lu^'Ll J\J Jl Li" j 

tVW, WHJJaUl, UlUUi felUllzn af Athens (in 
1374), 216 

PUicuLo, Uberlirio, Italian owe ar CoiHian U- 

ntjple: C|n 1444J, 97 note 
Putfl of Cajlnlorice, Ciotflhi t**;r (In 14J1), 

6IE 

Pyrnrwoi, 399, 402, J]9 L 413, 443, 449, 

720 

aHJfttf, Son of Mammad; Hjtmrnadid. ruler 

in Algsjk 101A-1055: 4*1 
aJ-QS'lrri, 'AhUOald Cllfpli al Bagdad ID3 L- 

107S;4fi3 

ai-C^im, h AMj55dJ "caflpb" aL Cairo H5l- 

I45S (<f- 1438), 499, SO0 
Qal'at BartT'HairtmFd h 463, 464, 46S, 720 
QwHida, 426\436, 441, 444, 721 



Rabtajn A La, xe< Simeon 

Rattan (Mar) Sjumn, Ncstcrnji mpnk (d. 

12*4), J32, 533,671 
EaranBll:, Peter, Oncesc captnbi pFSuxyriM 

13*3-1371: 207 
ftatnbr., 5-S4.72I 

R*£i>u, 3i, 721, fcv Jrfiii (SiuUmdcH), 

John Dominjcj 
Rahon, 23, 71] 

RiiJanlj^ali, 72L. liacite df (I5L7), 512,676 
Rafmlio l h hiother or Fcrdiiurtd I trCasU^ 

kins of Aiaawi JO^S- 1063:^03 
Eamira [I, Kin of SHncho T RRmfres; killE of 

Ar^Ort I3 34-U3 7 (d. |H7),4Q7 
Rarnla. 3tJ9, 3lti, 3l9, 721 
rAaDda£IO r 72 ] r aisd 1 itt JrcuJeijut, John, 

Vi'idJlam 

RaiHv 721 , iffltf ift AJmon, Qdtcdi 
arRastifd {'Abblud), w Hlr?n at-Ras*3d. 
aj-Riihld (MuwatthLd), tee H AW-atWHhid 
N 

HHhJd-ad-DJn TphBi, Pejsinn chjonicler Slid 

official (d. J 3.1^,52fl 
Rjtihcr, 7 21; duVe of, H¥ Jottrt II 137&- 

1424 

Rh1t*(™ib, SSI, 552 h 731 

RpYcrm, 721; RtcJibifliop of. m? R^fiUiali 

Rformond (dn FardlaoJ. arelibJtttop Atidi 

1096- II 1ft: 403 
KiVrrtond, Bferenfiuer, jce BtTcn^ucr Pay 

□1 Mid II 

Raymond, ChteidBn sbbot of Flreta fd. 
11*3), 414 

Rflrmflmd Birnigcr, mHEtei of the HospJtsG- 
Jers I3*5-1J74: 29* ngte, 297, 299,300, 
35fi, 364, 37ft ti 73 

JjCdtymorHl IW^at^LMai HI, jHrpti^w rsf Baa4it- 
Buw RiVJiiotid Jt; Kiunic i>t Ba«*]otia 
1096-1131, coi*m <J) of Pnreniof 1113- 
II3L: 4Q5 

RnjfQUMid Beraipjei [V, sriri (if Raymoiid 
ferenpior III; count of BdcceId[u |IJ|- 
1162, Hue 0) oF Aiapm I 137-1 161: 
40T, 4051-412, fitiS 

Raifmnnd Btmprdi de EBrlwu, vid^gpnETHl 
Of Atlurtl 1354-1 3Sd: ]«7 r 198 

Kay rdCrhl 4a 7ini r niinrio (in ] 3 ] 0), 344, 
345 

Rayntond da VJJaiiovi, dapui^ ricar-^aaral 
of ATliaia 13S2-13flti: 233-235, 234, 
240-242 

Raymond ol" Burgundy («HJtity>, uutil af 
Caarilt (d. 1 107), 4D2, wife of h aw Uxtaca. 
(d. 1126) 
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Raymond oF Leicihe-, HMpUdler jniac of 

Toiltouse J39H411: 307 h 30? 
Raymond Willbjrt <rf Fliers, nephe* of Clt- 

numt V; Laidlnal-dtanon IJLO-1346; 541 

lUynnLtli*, itt- WlidloUidt RaynrJJu 
Ttsd CoUrtl. m? Arnndea VII vl S*voy 
Erf 4«, 331, 4?2. 495, 648 h 449. fifi?, T21 
EedJfcH&r, Slavic S5*, 351 
Tteserubu.re r 4n7, 711 

Reginald, aicllb«hnp cif l"a.r.ras L3S1-1357: 
131 

ftccinaJri CT4™«MWfiEl">, arclibiiliop of 

Ravcnim 13A3-132I: 44 note 
Rcgnn, se* Ha|ifca h kingdom 
Fendi, UeniHrius, <jie=t rKntaiy in Athens 

yl 1346-1386), 127 
Rmdi. JdhtV *loi>t«l *f CfeUMlliui (jl 

I3!&)v 127 

Rendi, M*ri?, dau^hrar of Dcmplnu-i; Trtla- 
tica Of Nerio [ AtcHJlloli (fi- arier l3*4j, 
ItS, 254 2fi3, 264 

Renter, nculibHllop of Pairs* 3 306-1316: 
112, 113 

Reny!, 72L. andast Nicholas 

Rettu* h 550, 721 

Kev^ Sfil, 563, 58S, 721; nisl*^ ^ *78 
RJieJms, 15,354, 711 

RM« ri™r r 554 h 401. 6JD. 721- [Missive 
{*[>d Electni) Of, iff Palstinilfi 

RhipeljjKl, 72 I \ tiuiadeu from. S83, 6 1 3 

HIiDdM. city. 14 h JO, 27fi now. 183-254. 
2?], 2JH, 3.13. 313, 3-28-331, YS4> 337, 
56-7, 72 1; acchbishop of, «=■ Sfephcr 

Rhod=j h island. 12! ; lLTiduj Byzantines to 
1304: 241-284> 672; under Hospitallers 
1306-1523: 3 r 11, 15, 25, 61, 108, 133, 
134, lS2 r 186 note. 2B3-339, 347, 355, 
35B. 370 h 378, 379, 363-3 B J h 387, 4B9, 
4« P 497, 64S-65Q, 6Sfi. 6*1, 665, 675. 
676 

fiJbBlejo, 421, 721 

Richari, envoy <in 134Q), 129 

RlCtiari 1 Tch? Lioiuiea,rrcd")i Pl*ntA8*rtt1 
ktn£ flJ Errand 11*9- I IP?: 354, 649 

Rldiajd II { LL ofJa0ldcaHJ! T '>,!«^0fEd»'4[d, 
Hie BE*;:k Prince; PlnnlDg^L King of Eur 
land. 1377-1399 W- 1400). 21, 26 h B5, 
87 nol^ 174, 370 

Rfctuedbu. Armaiid Jean ^ cardi- 
nal 1612-1442, chief nupistir of F**jim 
1624-1642: 442 

Rijj, 55K-i40, 570, 72li archbishop* of, 
573. and see Albert Siirbccr 

XJmind> 722;l?u!l or(l JM>, 56? 



Klrcfin da AdamU£j 411, 722 
RJojB, fwc La Ebuju 

Ri 1a TMh~ Xctlia;' HEloumdd}, d*U£lit=r 
Of Lean ill! WJfc of Miuhafil IX PaUc 
dOfuj 1-3W-I310{d- 1333>,43 
ftlzio- rli Mniirto, Slcilsn, Cj-pridre chambers 

lain (:nl473j r 390,Wl 
Robert <"H» Wise"]. iDn ut Cliailes 11 or 
Anjou; Anp=vi>i klnft «f WbpI« L30fl— 
13J3: 54. MO, 115-117. 121-126. 118, 
130. Ill, l"77 h 178, I S3. 184. 189. 19ft, 
1*2, 672 

Hobm E h »n «r Hi^h iv> dgk* or Hut- 
cundy 3nd Jiulir fcir« flf TfiKaal«iMa 
I273-130S: 109-; wife dF h itfe- Aynes of 
FcHntE id. 1117J 

Robert I FJrtiee. Whe of SluOjiwI 1306- 
132?: 442 

RflliEJt dF AJlola, (Ounl af £u (.d. |387>, 
■3 IE; wi» ^r h te« Joflimn of UUcSE^ (4. 

1393) 

HDlwrl af GcrBVR h h* Clemfidt VII (ar* 
[«>P=> 

Rol?=rl cT GjsvLna., son <?f Jnhri; prisoner in 
Hyrsfiiy l34ft-13J2{d. 1356}, 132 

Rober.* of Juillf . maalnr of ifie HaijtilalJcia 
1371-1377: 296 nolr h 302, 473 

Robert ftsrdls, Fcench darit <b\ 12S8> t 
533i 

Robert of tarantoi spii tiffnllLp I Hnid 
CfiibenrH of Vakds; Ar^evlrt prince oF 
Altau^ 1331-1333, of Achaits 1333- 
1344, tiluUtr La da miijkjqi of Con start rl- 
roplA 1346-1344: 124. I2S nofc 131- 
141, J43 h !44. 144, 47 1\ wjFe of P Kf 
M*rie of BotirtKWi [d, 13ft7> 

Rodl^ri, 732: viscount of. ttt P. Ualmau 

RmirMl, 722 r rTJ»rf n« Bertiat 

RfdeSs 712; Ijphap af r if¥ Pelej de Ptaufifl 
Chasssene 

RodpneOli, Me Geraii de RndLolrila 

RogSI, archtdeliop of PattaS 1337-by 1347: 
LIS, 13ft 

KrjjjHjr I, muni of SitHy 1072-11*1: 466 r 
467 

R0£Tl Tt r scoi of Roier ]; (nun! <rf iJclly 

1 101 -113ft tbisJlJD-1154: 447 
RgBPI Jo l-'liM, ofCalaLjrt! <fl 13ftS>, 

45 h 44. 164. 169 h 170 note, 174. 471 
FotJPT Jo Uuiu, brpfl»±r ai Antaiuo; Ca1>- 

Un citable (ff. 13801,245 rule 
Piogej Je LJurii, TLiban aJmicaJ (d, t30S>, 

477 

Roger do Lluiifl, tutor of Tnrbej <frnm 
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]362) h vitangrneral 4)f Alhsni 1366-t. 

I37Q: ]35, l?Ft, ]99. I0L-2flfl, 2H, 673 
Ru§er de riru, mulb dT <b£ tibipilaJLftrJ 

|J5J-L3tl5: H, ]J4, 2» note, 353, 673 
Ruupt, 129, T22 

RnL^uana, John, rlujiite L™inrr tfl. U2 7>, 
6 L 1, 6 19, 63 1 , 643-6«, 674 

Romania, i*f LaUrt eatipbe *f Ca*l£[art(l- 
rtn^H, di.kchb 1 ' W A then* 

Romans {-?"j-Tiin?), 7SS„ j** Humbert 

Romp, 5, 19, 38, 7*-7Et, 99, ] 15, 166, 235, 
236, 3Q1. 35£. 3*4, 3*5. 406. J]], 531 
note. 531, 533. 5 36, 541. 566. 62E, 640, 
trfili, 721, arid ftt Ba.rlhoLa*njew : jse also 
Papacy 

Romeo de Bdhcbcs, caplajn and CBttdLin, 
of Altiens 1379-13*3: 220> 222, 225, 
226, 223, 237; wife n>F, to Z(ia DFMeijara. 
{J. Mix I3BD) 
ftonda. 44\446, 450, 43I..4S3, 723 
R«rnb=[a + 722; lord of h w Uhidi 

Rnjirlla, j](J ? 535.fi«, 722 
RqimE,572, 722 

RuupinJio, Fuai, Fur4ufccn:Ba admiral (c. 

1 ISO). 430 
&Wiflla h 130, 7it 
Ruad, 280, 3B1, 342, 722 
Ruhnjcl, 722, end ™ William 
WtidLj|j4i ]]. duke (and *c1ot> of Sasony 

J356-L370: |5 
R*idgLpJi ]V, grenVsrHndmn of Etedolptl U 

EJ^ljiiTi duke Austria ]35S-L3$S: 

355 

Rudolph [ oF Hj^harg, tinj of Gfftirunj 

LITJ-12?!: 39,572 
Kited?, 404, 722 

Ruaian^ Sin™ pegplc, 55 1 ; t« ato Knito 

Rujh, Kir Amtnlia; mien (if, ibc Sattfiii|(id t 

Rumania, 567, 722; P e(*pl= of, 96 

Riirndr. FJiiai, 657, 6SB, 721 

RtimeJia, ]62. 267.324 nuH, 315, 337, ?22 

Rupar.1 [I, CO Jral-jnla lirta and wlaL-toi 139D- 
LJ*&; 12 

Rwsdo<r. 712,flrfrf Paul 

Ruuda, 72, 78, 5)5, 51 El, SIS, 527, 356, 
5-74. 575, 579. 5S5, 648, 722; cnitinlsra 
from. 596. 65) ; people of, 562-564, 521; 
i*JlK*S Of. 561. 562, 575. 54G, 585 

KbUiULia, 7Z-3>«riHade[i from, 5» 

Ryrmberk, 63fl, 222 

Sniff jliej, H3, 350, iiS, S76 b 722 
SaW» of CaaCi£]Lcji.:, Hospital (kn. ISO* 
*. 1554>, 334 



Sebnli, 461,732 

Sqbnn h 722, avid Sititf IxabftJ, ]sn»rd 
Sa'd-rf-Dhn, ictf Klu^a 
SaJu river, 413,423, 72 J 
Sarad, 723; S uirnJnr uF, 

SaTavidj, ca^aL dfnaiLf in Ferria 1501- 

" I?36,k* linim ISO I- IS 24 

S&a&n, 223; licily cf (1158), 414 

Sjhira, 3?S,439, 460, 723 

afl-Sa.'U (Mowihliid),^ L AU 

SaiiLC AnacoliB, 223, cfliJ fcv Frandi *f S(, 

SnfTil Alhanaiiuj'^ jntc, jE Rhndci^ 338 nal£ 
Suint Cu u^ieriaa, hu^pLtal a< Rhodei, Si 9 
SjbiL CjlticiJbt:, jltLuliJjert 1 at Wl Sbiai, 

316, 32S,64A,64S 
Saint Calhcrinc's titt, t( Rho4es» 313 
Saint Denis, 110, 3S4 d 723; thronicler of, 

B3 

Saint Gall, <Ih4 r.F(]4 2J>, 6)0 

S>iol CmLTEt, )7<; tulL if, 42D" beaJ of, 

155. )56 and nura, 193 and nata, 223, 

224, 275 

Saint Gomsa. c«lie h 117, 17* note, 723. 
Sflint GrwB= of A]fnmj, DrdflroF, J19 
Saint Genm«i f-inr-Lnjfe), 72J, and ice 
Fhibp 

Sinl Giilai {-du-Gaid). 723; prinr of. 329; 

pruwy af, 3(lfl 
Sainl lIQariDni. 365, 366, 7lJ 
Sain I Johii, diunih a.t Rhndjc], 333 jm! 

rwtte, 33* nnla 
Sajut J^n, K ni^lS nf, ice Hu$pi lalbrl 
Saint John Ijtenjn, charrh at Rome, 53o, 

onJf^f l^tenin 4:gaiicilf 
Sablt Julian cFPaieic^ nrfai nF, 4|3 
Spin t Mailt, Lhurrh irt VartiLa, S6, ^3, 267, 

268 

SalnL MaxK MnVant (at L«m0, Sail Mil 

COE 

Sblot Marv h church (in Allwn]), re? Pacttie- 
nnn 

Silnt MaiV liF M^cuj-, Orfaj uf, 41? 
Sadni Mari- 1 !. lovwt. 4( RHodca, 336, 336 
note 

Sadtll Nklnjilaf, chnich Pitmi, 190 
Saint NichalDi. fart at Khodei. 322, 324, 
132 

Saint Orncf (lit EUi), 133^ 15 J, 7 M 
Sain t Omer (in Tlittwi.). 171,21 8, 229 
Samt PetBt, culLe: a.t Bodnum, 310, 327, 

330; 33Ft, 713 
Saint Ptlfir, ctHirCn in Rurtnc, 7S. 323 m>l*, 
iit> 
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£akn1 Qflentin. Til, ntid aee Simon 

SalM-SsuraJT. LID, 150. 723 

Salnl Sc'bBld.'io^ tjmrcli In Nur.?nil>erE, tiGS. 

Sakit Snpei*Ti, 721 r dwd see Peter "Baria" 
SaLntVim^m, Cape>430, 113 
Saint Vitus, LuclitdraL in Prague, 597 r S9fl 
Saint WcrtLtislus, Crown tfT, ttt Bohemia, 

kiri.snlfjTt 
SakaJn, 560, 56L h TJ3 

SalndLri [an-NBar. $fllDi-ad-D[n VtlSuf ibn- 
AiyHb), AijriTbiu saltan of Eejp< ai69) 
aitd Syria 1 174-1 m: 3, 46S h 44?, 663, 
66ft. 669 

Salado jLtcj, Til- h»iU* of fl?40), J^, 

416. 4*S,47T h *72 
SaLdliii, Bertrpmi Mala, de Salshia 
Salamanca, 40°, 4] a, 721 
Salajtils, 194.. Til 
Salt, 434. 713 

Sat™, 7l3; archbishop ^ ^ Bartrand 

{t.rCha'laaUrjH.il) 

a*-£Slih. WyHK Hujirt-ad-Dlrt, son nl- 
KaUlil Wulijflnniad : AlyLfbid sultan of 
Eeypi Hnil Syrli 1 240-1 2*9: 511.517 

tf-Sitili Hajji. ai-Hu^ar, 5™ of Sna s baV 
BtfnJ Majnlmh aihpn af Egypt and Syria 
I3-81-1382, 1339-1 390: 4 BE, 673 

afi-SSlih Isnw'a, "iniSd-BCVPIn, nephew of 
Sais4ir; AiyfiWd ruler of Ppmastus 1237- 
1137, L239-I14J, qf BmIIkIc H17-3 244 
{4. 12513, 330 

SolMtu, Paul dL SaLonta 

Sakiala. 1ST, 1TI, 173, lSS h W, 197, l&E, 
11 1-2 1 3-, 221, 13*. 311. 354, 1S9> 3D*, 
111 IKriC, 723; Aiticfenjf, 3K nol=; biihr 
op. tf, pis Philip: countess- of, *™ Helena 
AsMimi CantoClHCra] heir? fs lo. rtt Maila 
FsJiii|u*L lotda of, no* Thomas III of 
Aulreincrwouji, R. Dcslaur h Alfrmsn, 
Peter. I, and James Fajdriqu* 

SrfvpED, iM Bruco de Sult^fiG 
SJvauocia, 4,22 h 433, 734 
Srfin. fletroaiin; aJto Laitfiensafci* 
Salibitr^ 734 ; artrtbLaiojHJc of, 41 3- 
Samaikand, 147, 724 

iamb Or II, braliiuj of grantor^ iu-ddloc 

of PonwTKLia 1210-1278: £12 
SflrnLpid, 572-i74, 124; bithDpa of. SIS 
Sjraa. Fraflklall merchant, tim; of Slav? 

fl 23-& 640: 54 B- 
SBmaidLLa. 57 3, J74, 577, 579 h 511, 199, 

724 



Samoa, 12.4,724 

Niclio)^ CpiaJnu corsair (in 1*33), 

3-Jl 

San MajSM, comwnl *r Leo(i,4l9 
S*n Ee^arino fRola), 724, arid we Francis 
Sjmclioi 1 (RamireE>, so* oJ ftamir? I; king 
□f Atagoti I04J-KM4, km (VJ D f N*- 

vui« lft7S-IO?4: 403 
SatKltO C"Sandiuelo") r «Ha ^ Alfomso VJ of 

CaitJIfc and Zaida id. ] l*fl>. 4f>2 
Saocbo TU, inn of Alfonso Vlli kbftg ^ 

Castilo 1 157-1 lift: J] 3, 4IJ 
SaiifJi^i CV, ton of AlfomoX; tb^ of Castile 

and L*OU 1284 -I2»i: 433. 435, 436; 

vrife L.r, Mf Marin de HdJtia <d. 1311) 
Suicliu, ion of Jprnea I and EKUrTTiirfide-i 

tLrteofilajflicj 1311-1324: ||3 
Smclio Vl[ h 5th(Iusqu iifGwvla VI; Jting of 

M^nc 11(4-1201 <a. ]234j r 423-^24 
Smclig l r son of AForuo I HciniHriwt king 

tfr Pottuaal 1 1S5-1 21 1 : 420, 43^ 
Saooho 11, sen ul' Aforiso IV, tirxs of P-ortu- 

tsd 1113-] 24S Id. «48),«!.4« 
Sancho of Aia^MV, son gf Pfcwr. Ell; Hwpi- 

tahr (in UDS.d. 1346), 2B2 
Sandy P4nai,3l? 

Smjar, SaldiiildK) rulBT nr KluunHP HB7- 
1154: 517 

Swilunr de 3iamTr"dp r 41*, 433, 415, 724 
Sanla CMli (de Id SiKiinJ, 427, 72* 
Snnl= F*n IS?, 454, 714 
Spots Maria de Eipafla. otdci of h 4 19 
Spniu Majuia, f» Ltucas 
Sanm Fall, 72*, imtJXrt PlMlS 
Sgnta Soph.la h -sw U*s^ Sopliia 
Santartnl. 401, 401. 4l0, 420, 421, 46B, 
4ft^. 724 

SmtiHBd, sre Cumpwtebi rtmstci of f sw 
Ajfonm da Caidsnasi w*1«t of, 4 IS, 419, 
437, 43] 

Sanmdi, V*u£(itni W Jyrtastjr In the Ar 
chLpfllafo (Naj!05> IH57-137I {US3j\ 10, 
and set Wilism I I3A3-1323, Nicholas I 
1311-1341, John I 1341-1341, PfcrnmLfl 
1 3451-1 J7] iyrith liustanid. NJcftoliS 
1364-1371); dlftw GiUwrt. MaridO 

Samul^ FLoinni*, (tn^liter dF Jclir 1 : 
Ess oJ (na Aichipel»fif> 1 161-131 U »dfe of 
Nithola! Sanndci 11*4-1371" 139, ]40 

Saiiddflj Gilbert, learner of Wilh'pm I (d. 
1316), J 12 

SanurfD, Jofto 3. wn qf WiDbnJ ]; duke of 

the- ArchLjKlBEO 1341-1361: 139 
Saniido. HaTlno C'Toisello"), Vtrhiian 
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tlironMtcj {d.c. 133^>, 10, 31,41 ™\*. 
LT2 h 1S7, 2*7, -390, *« 
Sanudo, Nicholw I, of WilLlim [idata 
oMhe Arfiipriogo 1JJ3-IS4I: 122 h 123. 

S*nudD, NLdiufai ("Speiiabanda"), second 
cDiuin of Flaiencei. rejcnt of tlie Ajch> 
pilafco 1364-1371: 140; wif= nF. tie 
Hortncc Samido {d. 1371) 

SeruJp, WLLLiaju 1, duke of £bt ArchipdHBO 
1303-I3J3: 112 

Sao Mamdr (d= AUJd), 724; ba<tle of 
(1123). 406 

5ou,uui Jl)(i-MuhaiimHd h nl-lkr.gliiiwa.tr. ^I* 1 
ofCeuti 1W 1-1078-: 465 

Sajacerd h »r Agnes and Satacena de 1 Sau- 
ce rti 

Sar:i'=Ji*> dc' SjjjiLticiL, Venetian at Negro 

pontc yi 13*1), 232 note 
goncm:, put BluiJLfentt 

SniasosiH. eiry r 403 h 404> 406, 407, fiiS, 
724 

SarajCOa. kingdom, 401, 4fl3, 4Q7, 10ft, 

724; I: nip of.m HiJdids 
Saibou, tet Raymwd Bemardi de Saitou 
Sardinia, IW, 137, 261, 431, 447, 433, 

124; kii^s of, 38? 
Sarfia, 724; cornmnwfer «r. ™ CD. Limjrt- 

JjiI:-- 

Saiglij ChrittiHn piTpy dF Mortgfllt [In 

1-348), 520-522 
Sarcmic Gulf, ISO, 724 
Sartak, son of Ratu; nikr of Die Golden 

Horde 1256-1257:525 
SauLe. -724i (1 1 3 6), 57t> r 574 

Sav<ma h 92„ 724; commend" nf, 325 
Savoy, county, (hep duchjr, 79, 37!t, 3S4, 
counts o<F. i« Amadua V[ 1343- 
13B3 h Arnadco. VII !3flJ-]J9l, Amadeo 
VIU 1391-14 1 6; (Jutnt uf. if* A III id TO 
VIII 1416-1434, Laili H34-1 4CS, Am*- 
drolX 1465-l472 h Charks I 14&-2-I4S9; 
liriUS* ofj 3-ttij ffld ffr Aninden, Anni, 
Janws, Lou3i<2], MwgjreL. Pliilip, William 
Savoy, bpoii, 3?G, 317. 374, 724 
Spalttiv, dsienj 1 , duke of, *ee Banned I 
$73-1011, Bfitwaid II 1011-1053, ALterc 
the Benr 1I3S-1142, Henry the Lion 
1142-1 ISO; dufcMlKtLttfs of, iff Rudolph: 
U J 356-1 3 70, Frederick ] of Wettin 
142J-H2.&, Frederick II of Writin 142B- 
3 464, jind A*f Krcdcrick 
Saxony, wgjwi, 5*2, 557 r 564, til, 418, 
6 1 9, 624, 724; uuSadfirt fHSSn y 547 , 556 - 



S5fl, 5-7S, filJ, 6l3 h 615, 619, 633, 633; 

Hn^itilk: ikritt, 288; people *rf, 54ft- 

554. 563. Sfifi, 561 
Smnva rifnsr r fcOS and note, 724 
Suta, Stff Bailllo JFltf BoieJld ddEa $cala 
Bcplcnslis, 7 2>l, Jierf iff iwi5 
ScandfitluH r 724 H JFjrffff Ewhriw? 
ScandirlWg, *ff OoiEJf-CjWlnplB 
Stattllipl, SW Eortifaos de' ScHiampt 
SchaHvla^ "725; people oF h 573, 574 
SehaucnburE oi SchmmhuTBi 725, and set 

Adolf 

Sdiid1b«Ber t foTin, Bawlaii travelcc [m 

1-396), 83 tiPte 
Sohbegelholti, Hew, H*apJlallcj leader (d. 

1412), 301, 303, KM, 31] 
Schfcswft 552, 715 

Schokarms, Gentpf (CuiirlealEi GnntifldUi! 

ll'h Ortfigdgi paLriardL of CoflS-fclll tifiople 

14S4-I45& {Jj. HT2) r -94, l«0 h 103, 

103, 657 
SctiwnnLtujiKi 72J„0in2 jmr AlliEit 
Sdnwatin, SS4, 725^ cnam at, iw Heiiiy 

"the Black" 
Scalari, Ptiilip [Pifni S]j4ii*), «cunt of Own 

[/I. 14J]).d03,fiu4 
Seotlpnd. 725: eniaufcre fiom t 442, 475' 

Wit* of, sfv R^rt I Brutn ]3o6-1^29 h 

D*vJdlIBm« 1329-1 371 
Seutmi, 335,725 
Set site, ip RFitMlai, 333 
Sediln, 2*3, 725 

Sfttoid eauafldr (1147-114?), 23, », 40 1 

riDia,409, 410,31i h 5l7 1 «3, fi&5 
S^abatg, 556, 715 

5^6 11^,405,411, 725 
Sesnrn ilvej, 436,725 

Sdulijkbda [SsUuks), Ob1*u= Tjdtiah people, 
bi AnataJla r'Riint^ 107 1-1 302: 27j 3*. 
4S, 115. 3l7 h S15, 529 r 541,6S7-S70;ln 
Aydln, 12, 13. S9-56. 133-E3S, 192, 
193, 239, 288, 231. 2$5 r J*7-2.99> 3L2, 
315, 317, 350, 351 ; in Knurtaan, *ff Sen- 
Jar 1097-1156; in T=kK&, 14. 199 h 317, 
351, «3, 357 

Sehneu, 323, 725 

Sdim I (Ypvuz, "IfiK Grim"), iijrt LnFBayaaJd 

I^OltofTkin niEnm 1512-1520: 332, 33 3 h 

33i, ill, J32 h «0, ^76 
Seltra II C'the F*C or ' *= Diuntaid"!!, Jrtit 

of Sllfctnifin li OttWlin jullan ]56fi- 

1574: 6SI.676 
SeionJa t 725; peopJc of, 5J9 
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Scnaclwiim, Byzantine jnnhor, 45 nolo 

Scnlii, lit, and see Robert 

Serin. 96, 310, 591, *20, #50, 654-&S6, 
725jltespo< -of, *W CetJUF BrpnknvKJi 

Scrbt, Swms people, 44, 64, fi7 r 72, 73, 
nt), U5, J 68, 3fll,303,5W;indmiSiiBl4. 
249 note; ltlnjlt <JtT, Tec Stephen Ucnifi [[ 
Mlluthi 1282-L321, aid IV Liusnsfi 
] 33 1- L 355; srf at SO Sl&phM LailTtvhshi 
mMkis. 24. 673 

5firpn,Jl4, 431, 72S 

SecrtJili of Ronda,441, 44S, 4 J3, 725 

Smss. 72,72S 

Sfi Planes, William, cwleLlnri of AttwSrti fir* 

1321), 2fj& nndnrjiE 
5elefill*,42],725 
Seicnil, 444, 445 r 45l, 755 
Sevara^ t-l*CMlicBii), 72-S, aiwf jss- Joi4mt 
Seville, 402, 4 i 2, 421, 426, 42S, J 19, 433- 

433, 44J, 442, 446, 470, 471, 67D, 7J5" 

kuiBSnf^jBtf 'AbUMWE 
EfnX, 461, 467 r 725 
SFncsa. IlJLui brlftitd id. 142?}, 37S 
SFocia, Francis. [, aon-tn-lBw of P.M. Vi*- 

contu duJw of Milan 1450-1466: 100. 

273, 114 

SfOEZd, GdceWfl Mnrin, hhi cf FranriJ.; dull* 

nf Milan 14*6-1476: 391 
5h* L bnn, »1-A*rar. rtaplLear ^ al-pasaji- 

BnJici MajnluK JllLUJl of Ejyp-t 1363- 

|J7fi: ]fj, 18. 74, 2», 155-358, 361, 

433, 664 

5h31i RiHeIi, ±oa of Tknuur; Tbnucid Cut* 

KJ,wi L405-1447: 492,496,495 
Shiiisuviir, ctiieF irf DhB+Qadi Tuckomana 

14*7-1472: 504 
Shsik^ nhlnVaiyad, Mailt] ut £U34afl ct 

F W pt and Syrin U ] 2-1411 ; 372, 49 1 
SJiFih!, kptlnriit 'AIM Moslem »cf,46L- 

463, 667 

Hi.4tnr r MwtffJtif l*n envoy (a 6 35), Sift 
Sicilian YcEpcra a 282), H, 44, 104, 671 
3itUy- r munly,, (lien Vinx*)in, 3*, 1<M, 107, 
10&> lTlj ITS, 192, 195, 197-20 1, -209, 
210, 2H, 467, 471,472. 476,460, 483; 
-counts of, sec Etcigrr I 1072-1 1 Dl, RO£fit 
[| U0J-IL3P; ldqsi dF, Sit Rt&i II 
1130-1154, M«itr>- (Vl r HciiejiatBufen 
line) 1134-1 L>7, Frederick I ([|) lm- 
1212 (]250),C«ii*<lir ]254-|2S-S, 
fK$ I355-12G&. Oujlti I of ArtJiHi 
fl 266} 12tiS-l2s2 r Pclar I (|][ oJ Alteon) 
1282-1283, iBtnH 1 (1JJ 1285-1296, 



Frederick I] 1296-1337, Peter H 113 7- 
1342, Lpuu 1342-1355, FrtdfirJct 111 
1355-137 7. MirEin. [ I39L-HO*. MaJlln 
1J CI cTAraenn) 1409-34 ID, Ferdinand I 
J4I2-L4L6. Alfurtt* (V) U 16-1438, 
Ferdinand II (1 of Na#l*s) H J 8-1494; 
alio Ctrfltrjltc*, ElcaJlOf, n.ni«cn *>f, fee 
MatLl L 17 7-1402 ;e«icmIwI of, i?S;stiipi 
of, H9 

SlfiLy, iibml, 35, 37, 41, [fiA, I EO, 154. 

234, 31fl, JH. 351. 411, 447. 4tiO,4ti.l. 

4*6. 476., 4 77, 667, 671, 726 
Sidenrtwtivni (in Ttiessaly}, 175 r Iff?. 188, 

204, ZD&, 207, 211, 234, 726 
Si4?PB5, lohrj, UfianUrM fiilVOy (in 1341), 

129 

BTJi (iaipdi) A(iuum1, WHor Vttitjf LEI 

(/i 14101,445 
HJl (MiyirJD 'AH, bpjtlisr oJ TjiUf 111 fjl 

1410), 445 
Sidon,#53,726 

SifbfnbSrBpn, to? T:a*iiyh-aulai blihofj of, 

jr<7 Wdltpm 

Sj EE f riKd n^r FtfiLdLiwiitEeii, sfBQd DiaalEr of 

(fir. TcutmdL. Knirfi [i 1 3*9-1 3 1 2: 5 77 
.Siena, 726; tnihup of. *i6i Individual from, 

Slg*rtl3, NLehoiM, BjMntLnr jmEintudcT (in 

1347X44 

Sipimurwi <uf LliMrntUij), £M Of CTiaJlti 
TV; ting: oF Hur^jarjf 1335 (LrnWnAd. 
]2fl-7>-]437 P ^Gejiinany 14 Id itromifid 
14 141-1433, t-r rktHciitk 14 19 {crowned 
1436J-I437. imr^rf 1433-1437: 21- 
25, Sl-84, 90 b 92, 2*2 rote, 538-615, 
617. 6 IS, 6.20-62G, 628-6 J3, 635-637, 
640-641, 643, 646, 6-74, 675 

SUgiamurid I, pmi of C«irm'r IV; ling r,F 
Maud 15W-154B: 584 

S^ECFfl, dBUgt 1 ^ Of S*=in FstridssnriLvrifc of 

GoWwhsft C*nd. 10*6), 552 
SfliJniBJtn, 465, 4 TO, 47 1 , 6* 7. 726 
SBfiidm, 553. 5S5, 579. S9l, 59S, SlD, 6l2, 

tili, «1. 626, 7Mi cmstttera ftomi, 60-3, 

607 r 60S, 61 3 H 618,61 9, 632, 635j people 
*27; »t(lpitfrom, 572, 57* 
Sifeith La*ir, 587. 72i; djke cf, ih Henir 

]][ (*FBrtUaU) [241-1266 
SUMin, Upp#r P 557, 726 
SUrei, 420, 421, 432, 469,4fr9, 670, 726; 

blahjopflf,Mf A- Pais 
Simefln (RHbhan Ata), NEitDri?m cmny jsf 

Mnii £ nls (t ] 240), 521 



Sdmon Alumina, BTclibiilinp <^ Thsbea 
1366-C I3S6: 7| nobs, 229, 2 30. 235, 

Sirmnn de MnnlaLiF, Lypiior* eSiilikll {In 
I31D). 345 

Siman del Ta^D, ftiuglan lullk *f AcKwb 

(in 13663. 142 
Simon 4>r MooLfoK, eatl of Lei«&ter 1 2QG- 

]2IB: 424, 669, 67ti 
SiinLii irf St. QiKtirln, Dominican mwrinn.- 

W (d. after 1247), 519, 5-20 
Sbnaj, Moiuit, 316, 373, 6*5, 6*9, 726 
SLntr«, 44J h 402 h 726 

Slrelilia PfUi C^f Anc^n*), archlnaiap of 
Thebes 1 351-c 1357: )92 tM=, 1M, 201 
ijid note 

SUsmun. pjajidson Ogsidei; Mongol 

prince {/I 1250), 524 
Sis, 4fi9 h 664, 716 

Slstus IV (Francis delln RortTe), pope 
14T I - L4fl* : 322-3 14, 3B5, 3B6 rtOlfc 

Str>r<n, "50. "6 

Slanf. SL3, 726 

ISIavia, 551,552,134, 721 

Sluva, Lndo-Eu t opesn people, 35, 72, 7R, 50, 
ttl, 99, 102, «7, £45-556, Si*, Sfifi, 
SSI. S83, 5*1, 596. 6 29. 667, 675, end 
.™r N.radote, Frits I a* (Of L Ubcck 5 

5lmukii,fi26. 642,727 

SiutfJrtf, Jolin, Hussite leader (in 1*27), 

SmiiMieW. 15, 727 

Smyrna. 7 27; under Hoslsins 1327-134*: 
59. 193; Laptuit (1344), U. 31. 60, 133, 
294, 313, 3lT. 351. 672; under Pianks 
13*4-1*02: L2. 13, 60, 61,65, 1 33, l?3, 
295-294, 3ft] r 304, 3W, 3 IS, flviJ mi 
Puitl; TiirtUc'l COIWiUCSt ( L*02>. J 2, 267, 
30B, 3l7 r 351, 3*4, 614; under Moderns 
afLSr 1402- 1] 0, 323;rjipkca>of, 542 na1e; 
Lj|ilajris of, tee P- B*zjnclU, tni^u or 
Altiiit 

tarinkl, John, tin B «T Poland 16T4-I696: 
Sofia, 655, 727 

Soflnnci, DimiUi, «nvD^ dl' fein. (hi }*19h 
324 

Sohier gf rngfiiert. son or/ Waiter and [rate! 

nf Britnnc; Lilular duke of Athens 1356- 
136*: 124 

Sophia Iff Bavaria), u'ife of Wenoejlas IV 
13 IS-] 4 1 9, rej^nl <jf BotieroiH fin 1*19, 
<L 142S>. 589, 5-9 L 



SoianiO, John, doge n.f Venict 1 1 L 2-1 325 : 

III, LL4, 1H, J76-L79, Ifl4, ISP 
Sort*. Rj)dinsir de Eorba 
Serbia, 727; people ml", 554. 5£7 
SortcmjiJ!, * ft, bbJ Paris, uniucrghy of 
Sosa, ftfj? NdClLuJaS dc Sosa 
Some, 406.727 

Son? ITKno. CypricHe family, 394 fiOtS 
Sna^poliS, 19, 76, 727 
Spain, kingdom, L BT, 329, 449, *fl4, : 
"rmpcror" of, i?f Alfonso (V(l orCaiLlle) 

II3J-U57; king* aF, Me rerdlflHAd <[] of 

AmEnn. V af t tittle) liU4-lS]6,Crurfe 
(V> 15IS-E356, Philip It 135HS9S: re- 
getir of, i« F. Jlminci dc Cisncroi 
Spam, region, 12, 13, ftfl, 216, 178, 337, 
3flJ, 396- * S6, 459, 46(3, +65-17], 476- 
J7 6\. 7 27; Tiijhnpi fnnn, 39fi; (.Taiadtia 
Tram, 22, 4tH, 47S. 4S3, 39S H 668, H<H|>T- 

fcom, 291, 301. 318; 336; soldiers 
from, 37i 

3pano|>uH)E, Ceoiije, Byunlimc ^fficiHl (in 
1347). 64 

Sp*(a, Ghlt\ Boua,mf Ghin Bohr SphU 
Sr^roni, IJ5-, 737 

Spejsr, 621. 717 

Splirnndes. Ocnrge, Ryuntuie (uHurbd (id 

1477) L 33. 65 7 
SpirMlll, Nlciiolai (of GtovlnazzoX than- 

Lerarorwaplcafd. 1394), 144 
ipirtola, AnUwiio, Gtrtoesi tjl 1311). 2B7 
£iaut#p!t&oi, beatcjs of rh* crasi, 30 note 
SLivcOMOuni, 352, 374, 727 
SuflLa, [nfjlilrtirio,iiff ItirihrrBrino Slsll* 
SLeplien., arcliljisliop of Rhodes (fr™ 

L31S), »I 

Stcjjiicji. archbishup of Tnebes UH-by 
L326; 182 

EtepUCJl V, son of Bc|n [V; Arpid Vinu of 
Huntfliy 1270-1172: 526; wife or. «e 
ELIlU^lli (d. after 1290) 

Slrtpltefl. LiEulCvich, rykr -af £he Biirbj 
13A9-I427: 25 

SlepEien Urarii [I Milntm, king dl" Lh6 Stcii 
11B3-132L: *4 

SlepEien Umsh. IV DUiiiad, pa.ndaoiL of 
Ste-plien Urosh [I Hilulin: king of Hie 
Seilis 13J1-134S, "cmiKJor" L34J- 
1 355: 3 It, 64. 66, 67, 1 3*. 1 88, 673 

StaMbeij, 727, and tee M. Kiicfienmeister 

Srltls* 206 , 727, lord of, Errnemanl de 
No>e] Its 

3tr?d, 637, 727 
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5traLl^ i¥? Btupotuij D»[danellEE 
SUBURB, 621,632, f27 
StiflHs. Pii=iL *t SbIwq. (in 1393), 

254 autti 

Slice l ttw Kni^ia, at Wwd*. 333, 334 
Stfibctn, 4tHW, 72-7, ^ JtCDbdlui 
Srtfifca. {Jtunlrtflw), jce ALv«0 dc StflfdtB 
ScUfHtfria, people of. S54 
StuTraL, Ecwiictine ibbrat of fulda (J. 

77?>, Hi 
Slyrin, S9I ? TI7 

SuaEeE h Ctrcenn, f££ Cardan SuBier: 
SiiboHi. WchijoI suoiBia) (in 1220), 515 
SAicticm, 71T r ffffrfms i.iMhrtpli 
Sudan, 439, 46-G,46L,4*l, 127 
Sud*™, 3-51, T27; people of, 173, 574 
Sudiui. MBmlut poicmiCit of Damascus {in 

1424), 495 
S-uLilman, sw fiaf Subitum Tatn" 
Sutabman, son. Of Bh^^ li £0™rn(lr of 
European TuAfl^, c™i*Jid« for suhanate 
1402-141 1 : 161, 252, 26*, 3*1, 674 
StdelrnBEi r (Kanurti, Hi* La*iai^r; '-[he 
MaijnificertO. son ur Stlim l| OnoinBn 
suLLm 152D-1J66: 335-335, 66k, 665, 
676 

Sultuiiyrii, 727, *TchblsJioprc nf. 541; 
ajclitiitiDpi «* Jokn «f Monlt Cnr- 
v|no, Fi-Jicil nFPSrtlfla, W. Atom 

Sumitcj, tt, 717 

SuniuMJ, wthedo* Mcwletji sect, 461-463 
SiLrbwr, Albrrt,ifr- Albert Siirbcei 
Sis. 41 S, 127 
Sum, 4*1, 727 

aJhu-SiilU, EpTrtim rtd«sM«i IS 16), 512 
SuidnU J ?2S h ffi^iitf* Aksnndet Nonki 
jUairtbem, T25r lord flf. set BollWiltfv 
^antopdt (or SvaniepoLk, S*i* Lopclk), 

dulK gf LVriKCrliB 1110-1266: 57 J 
Sv^Ui 111 Eitjidsaau. Vinj at Otnmirk 

1047- L&76: 552 
SviQJlftCllfl, tkihsiiv, broth*: <A VlndialiiY il 

JagLdLo; srafld uf" Lltnupiiu 1430- 

1431 (d. 14 5 2), 619 nrnre 
Swabn, 725; tmEaden f(otii 3 553, 583, 613, 
615, 63 J; dyke of, jcp Picd&Tlefc 1167- 
1191 

Sweden. J7B, 5Bl,5.aS, 73S 

Switunrlaild, ccuajderi from, S96; m**- 

LenaxBi from, 451 
SykamiiHjn, 270, 128: ■o&m* F- AcLi*- 

juoli 

S r me012, 321. 331 note, TlH 
Synklstik(i,Cypdole. fHniily, 394 note 



Syria, 3, 6, lft. 14, l ft, 23, 29, 30. 63, 73, 
2*2, 27$, 1BO, 219, 315, 317, 32 J, 331, 
336. 341, 342, 348, 356, 356, 377, 469, 
4H3, 4B6-497. SOO-503. 5W, 507, SOB, 
510-312, 521, 531, 535. S3G, 541, 571, 
649, 652. tiJ3, 665, 666, &7t, 7 1ft; mien 
of, j« failmidij Zin^lds, AiyubldB, Mim- 
tok*, Ottoimru 

Syropimis, Srl"Stfir. ByMrldiM himniBm (In 
1437), 92, ?1 

SufnltlHi Jnluli Poliih CliaJ1(BlL« (In 
1431), 629 

SiflSHiJn {now Sajc^cJ), 655. 7Ifl 



TaMadB, 428, 72i 

Tabor, J9"l, 595, i9S, 555, 6W n 6IL. 73ft 
TabO:LteE, HuEdlfc bttrtlierhDud , JUL. 595. 

5*7-599, 60J--6O4, 609-6LS. 617, 619. 

fiZXX 622, 624. 626, 631, 635^637, 641- 

614 

Talrfli, II, 521, J31 ngift, 54g, S41. 
72S 

Tattoni, lBrtaj<l H Biniiliishop of Thabci 
130*-! in. 1326 L3-12, tifwLar paulaidi 
oTAmiocli L 31 1-1 342; 191, 192 

T»(hcw r 60S, 61^,615-filfl, 634,635,674, 
718 

TadlllO, C*lsrieL {of MnrtJnfiUflO), milLLalT 

cafjnwr <Jt 1332), 335. 336 
TiOtr, Juliii, timtsr toitnt of TiipoU (In 

1473), 390 

TpiiHtlbccdk J-tfa^raGJi, MaHftluk mn- 
itiander {in 14 26), 373, 374 ajid m>tfl,4W 

Ta^llbeimidi, Munluk eortLr (in 1426), 374 
note 

T«u? tmi t 401, 401, 4ft7, 40S. 4lQ, 4L3> 
4|4, 416, 417, 415-421, 77fl 

39i 400-4D5 . 4«, 4 J 2. 4 M . 427 
Talavtca frf* la ftctni), 402, 407, 422, 728 
Talajf, 72ft, art tf sw H'tJIiam 
taL|>aJl ihoi-IsJlajq^ brnUlfir of L AU Ibn- 

" OhinirflbOJ. 1134),4fiS 

Tfilk/rynd, EJlaa f^r rMioid), ordlnal- 
priebt 1331-1348, caidinal-bisllOp of 
ALbjno l34Jfl-li6fl: 14. I J, 203 urtdmote 

Tamerlane-, see Timu.r 

TsniTm (abl'Vnhxa), son n l-Mu L Jiz; ZlnJ 
emiralWahJiB LP62-] 108:4*3,466 

Tangier, 448,471. 675, 728 

Tnnri*rllKT£, 5*1, 625, 713; baCUC of, *« 
firiinwsdd 



INDEX 



Tmjico, dly. 149, 7IK. an\f ax Nichols- 

duke of. me Oilo V L 3 76-] 3K2 
Taiajito, principality, L1)7 run*, 13], 146, 

fiVltf £Ff Bcattk*. Charles, Lnuis, Kuj^nel, 

Piiilip ( 3), Robert 
T-acBicma { Je Araein), 404, 128 
Tjrenniin, pjincipslrty, my Tajfinco 
TarUa, J 3 3-4 37, 477, fi-7 3, 728 
llrlq riMl-il^S(3 r SaraCtfn j^nfinJ \fl 7i\\ 

454 

Tarragona, 405, 4(J9, 7 28; ircllblslwp of, 
if* tifepiCN are alsu William dc MonlErln; 
jcclibbalmf-rlc of,4lD 

Tarsus, 4&fl, i(JS h T2ft 

Tatflfin, 1011 Of 1 All, Mlit&if J-nlfir nt'MncGL- 

co RnJ AmfuluuB 1143-1 14 J 466 

TqJBTn Kanriuk wlt*ri of E£ypt and Syria. 
14ZI-L421: 491,494 

Tamix, rtie M ongnOi 

Tivlra, 43], 72* 

TtC* 441, 729 

T<tkVjc, 298, 117,129 

TeWc, cmJr of l, TckkE h - <Lo 1 36 ] >, 29 H 

Trios, JM, 331 (1018,671725 

Tfrnpificr-i o[ Kulfjib; Templaj, iriLEiiary or- 
der, 2£0. 341, 342, 404 r 409, 414, 419, 
4 ] 9, 421 . 430, 5 13 , 535, 55 7, 669; srajid 
itibiIcj -or, jw Jjc^uej Ja Muby L29H- 
1307; landa of. HI, 2fltV-2t!&, 290, 2?*, 
3E3, ie*erwca of, 4; suppression uf r 33, 
28t. 34J, 347, 344,672 

TemdUla, 129;ctnmt of,i*f lai^o Ldpei ds 
WendoM 

Tencdot, ffl, 80, 196, 3i0 note, 30*. 673, 
723 

Tcrtejj 478, 729 

Terwuin, j"<?Fre, admiral of Casrlle (J. ] J4Q}, 
417 

TH10S, 729; laid p^ic? E- Gtlisd 
Tcpla.634, 729 

Turn, tiaiLLfi dangHrer nnf Alfonso V[ of 
Castlrt, *Jfe uf Hamy Burgundy c, 
1093 111!, tounress oJ 1 JFairusal 1H2- 
1128 fd. II 30), 402,40* 

TtTrnc.ru, 4flJ, 729 

TnrLid,4L5,4l9.430, 723 

Tfcluan, 475, 72? 

TctiWnif Kii^HEv military wd=r h 3^ S . 34T, 
56 ] r 5*5-585, 5??, SO*, W7. 643, *69- 
672 r 674-676, mramandET nf, L [7; in fj- 
vonla.. 5 70 r 572 r 5 73, 5 75, 578-S BO, 583 ■ 
J-8J, 4Tti- h fltrJ iSr LL-mniin. uiorruen flf 
jhr Sword; JfldlvldLtaJ krtighls, m H. 
Balks, KHisai iron dfl Mosc], MaSUSji and 



srand mailers, of, Ibrmgnr gf Salia 
3709- 1133, SkfifilcrJ of FeuchtwpnB=n 
HQ9-1312, Utricfi of JutySrrLpen. 1407- 
14 [0, Hem? hi PlR^n) 14I0-L413, M. 
Kiicheairtwiittfr 14I4-L421, PauL of Ruai- 
dwf 1424-I44L, Ludwis Eilicrt!- 
Ihuhii L4j0-]467 r FicdeJlcK af S*xcm>- 
I4?fl-]5i0, AJbfirt (rf H^rninJlem 
lilt -L5J5| rttailftji of. in Ui^ni H> 

Walter ■jf PIcctfirtbuiB U99-l5iS r C. 
ftrntlEi I5J9-1J61 
Tr'iuilJCUt -L'TZVaplcs, [raLiiin pj<qhlfindJiL fjS. 

ia*iy h 6 

Th^maF {"Ca.rh«Jin6"p hhT Epimi, d+ughtcr 
<tJ NKEphormi [; ^vLf* of FUiLip T of Taran,- 
Ifl 1 294-|J0> (Jlv.}, ID7, 109, LIS, 124 

Thtljes, 46 r 19. L35, [45, ]4B, lfj7, [71, 
174-176, 1B*-1 83. liS, Lfl6, [911-204, 
2M. 208 h 210-212, 2] 4. 217-210. 224- 
Mfi. 259-136, 343, 2iD, 252, Is*, 26?, 
364, 271-274, 277, 3-02, 301, 3<W, 671, 
729; aci-hhishflps nF, we I, Ta«flrti, 
SlepHen, Pfiilip, SircClws- Petri, PiuJ of 
Smyrna., Simon ACumBno, J. AcclajfiJoJt: 
brides 4jf, 2flfi, 20 T r &73idHn of, me M. 
OJIcj p lords rtJ, Stf Hugrr dc LTu rua, Jghd 
dc UftUHa.. Antani^ E Accijyuoli 

rtteobild *T CipOS^ r Piuaid bniajhl fd^. 
1311), 46 

TheodOie, srBnJ InrtnJjnr (»r Bezant inr Em- 
pus <Jn 1216), IS 

TtiEodDiiiLS [E r UriaiiLlfiC trnpeiur 4riR-JSfl: 
*57 

TK«rni*ic Cu|f h 179 note, [83, 729 
Tlw:sfl]Dnica, cLly, 67. 80, fl], 88, fi9, 219. 
24S, 246, 254, Ififi, S74, 729; B&wefitor 

of, set J. i]<nianiiunijj; Orrlmtldx rrK^r-T- 
polltBn -aJ, *W HiJUJ Cabuxilajt; tjIej nf, pre 
A. PHlaeoloeHE 1400-1423 
TbfisfckJanurj. kLugdnm, 109, L L*. Hi, Ll6 
note, 1 S3. 669, 47tt\ liruhi tinp tjf, .Fee 
Hu£N rf[V Buijiiirady) 126&-L273, HdI>- 
«rr (El of Bui B nr»dy) ] 27J- 13fjJ, Hltgll (V 

of Bur^ndr) 1305-131 3, Utiii of Bur- 
gundy 3H3-L316 

IhEWily, 44, 67 h 1«, 157. 169. I7D. 113, 
17*, 183, 1H6-1S8, 277.6T3 P 729 iS (™4r. 
nm of, jee TvrEnoi f.Bcg); lord of, iee 
JoJir J[ Ducn 1J0J-LJJ B, jwrf ftM dl*k*i 
of NeapaLrji 

TtiiertV ur AIkioj. count dF FlnndEf? J 128- 
Ilfrflr4l3 

Thiermar, DhIlop of ll*ri*nutg ID09-lf>19: 
54 B 
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TTiirJ criuadfl <] ]B9-L L?2-5, 29, 4 20, 42 L, 

4fiS. 567 r 6<tt 
Thgisy Ha-BCEclito) , 72?, ^ m Geoffrey 
ThmUjTi'a. S61, 729 

Th>(Ktti3, aichbisliflp of Pafos and Ng-nos 

(.tram 1357}, 200* 201 add note 
TlwKnai ( H of Wnrti"), ctumberiain or 

Cyprutt*. H57>. 377, IT*. 3BA 
TbwriBi, Pe(=r, PsIcj Thomas 
IhomHi, WTilbam tfe, wr Willium d& THonnai! 
TtiDmat BatwtirLTlVE, Einoy of MdHEfils (In 

L2B5), 531 note 
Hiomai L V1* ^pi!Cl!|J^^ ,l (ff Cap^a), <^rdinal- 

dticnn ll]6-l2L6 h car<tlnnl-pniE[t lllfi- 

1243: 429 

Thorn*? rr.1 of AfcLrtmercourt ( ,L d# &Lfo- 
imHicautL"), Lord of S*lona 12*4-131 1; 
1T2, l&S 

TTiomas or Epbui.tet [hjcas 

Thomas of Verana ("TommafHccLrc 1 ), km 

Of BojuTbuk; Idtd of Upneiia {d. llltX 
ISSJ36 

Thorn** ^/djubovicti, defpor. ai lanina. 

1W6/7-1384; 30.3; wife erf, stif Anedina. 

{d.ty 1395> 
TlVNiic.liat[rtl(l,t2J, 719 
Thorn, 571-513, SSI. 5Bl. 129; trcHty of" 

{1411),. SSI; iwirjr of U464), 58J h S3*, 

673 

■ItlCBCE, 73, 75. 129. I4i h 16?, 23&, 729 
TtuPCinpa, 54S, 36T h 597, 729; landslara 
□r, let Hr[Fna.Tm t, Humy 111 of We«in, 
AJSSjI Of W*Hin. Frtdarkk ]TI (of Hflis- 
wr) 

TJbcr Timr. 327 (lote, 719 

TiEfsrgu, 730. flifri pieuirfi □fDnpcniow 

TiftunSl*. 730 

Tlcriur pLflit." ihfi LaJtie; TaJHEr[id**) r 
TtlTLUlid Cur-KHail 1369-1405: I2 r 87 h 
]60, ]?3 M3, 244 rotK, 26ti. 267.. 
3QB, 317. 331, 4S9, 1« 3 S40, 543, 

Tlimjibogfin., Hartduk wltm r>r Esh>l and 

Syria 1*67-L4tift: 403> S*l 
Timurids, Turkish drrutsly m TiaJUflKlans 

ind Ftuwa lift* -1S00 : 544, mid 

Timjr l369-l40J> S*a fttrkh HW- 

L447, HTta^^iA 
TinnirlaSh (PbeJiB, Or Be&). OLkWHfln gemETil 

CM I397X US, 261 iwiu 
Tirnt™, 73, Bd, 674, 130 
Tirjttwnreutti, 60S, 73D 
Tk3Ca[>43+, 730 

TLldin (TiiiirtO Yeocili), llnlian painter, (d. 
1576). llD (idle 



Hniipn. 20. 4 19 , 4 4 70, *7 1 r 47 B, 4 79, 

TIP 

Tocriis, NtBpolitBn family. Ifil note, 162, 
274. and lererttrvwndet Toko 

Tucfo, ChflCfci I h iDn at LKWlald ] BPrfl M*d- 
dahna de n BuflndulrnddU; tou nt oJCepha- 
IoiIb ] 33 1 — 1429, despot of Epirut L4]S- 
14W: Ul, lS3r 156, 16U L63, 164, 2SS, 
2JT-25?, 2til, 170, 302; wLft of, iK 
runs*! ACCktJgoli (d. iElHr M30) 

Tattrn h LfWlBld. t, nspbtw o[ NffhciLp Qi- 
iLnl; crnirit af Otp1i*1onls IJS7-L377: 
L3B. ]*6, 34>2t*JfE- ^^F J Jle■Haadal)en*de , 
BiuHidelmanltCd. 140 L> 

Tocuo, Loonaid [I, sen of Lcwiaid [ and 
MaxLdahru ds" Uutmidjelmoiiti; loud 
Sauce 13S9-flfttr L4L, L65, 302 

Leonard ][E, 30TL flf CK#rl64 l[^ d(&- 

jio1 off bfkfiH I448-H49 {iimlar 1449- 
J479). oouiit flJ CEfhaLenda 14*5-14 79 
{d.t 149?), 274 and DOtW 
to*CO h M*ddjJfina ^ ,l T^|Eo^fnTH , '], da.ugh.rei 
of Leonard l[ tLdoftcd by Chachi I); *lffe 

Of Consiarldrtt XI PsIiEnkifcUS l4Jft- 
L4-29: 165 

Toetibi TKTniij, dcswrnUnt or Kubila.1 ; fiiea t 
khiRn of ihb MuittoJa L 3-3-2-1 3 70: 146 

Tflil*JnLih. P MotlfloL ™Le: of Kjpchflll {in 
1 192), 4*0 

ToJeJd, diy. 19S> 40 1 . 4D2 r 407, 409, *22. 

43S, AA* , 667> 7^0; acdllaltiop of, JPf R- 

Jinifcnfit (dc Khda); urctlbiiniOnrlc of- 406, 

42T,44L;hw!af.*2J 
Tnledo.kLnedwn^fJO 
TqUi«i*I- DieiOj JitnGie loed of M*r*dria. ( ut 

1334). 123,125 
Tamaj. 42 1,730 

Tapk*. Chailcs, Alba.nlairt ruler (in 1163), 
2Li,673 

t&ra, 7J0; baide ^<1476>, 448. -44* 
Jwtm III, son of Leon m ; H*Luiumd kln& nr 
Cdiriart AnrreniB 1 293-1 295 (d. 12SS>, 
341J Wife Of, JHff MariatOl OC Lusisnao W- 
1294?) 
TSrcEE Sf™s,421, 730 

Terma <in SpaulK 23*, 4M,4f)S, 409-412. 
424, 730 

TO( Loa <io Syria) . 2BL, 34] , 35S r 710 
Toulon, 327 not), 730 

TaiilmuiS, 4^3, 670, 710: pilQ-Ji nr, rer 
Ganjc-Hcr of Ln BaiLidi, ftaymwid *>r I*J- 
tutc: ptiriry of, 2-SD 

Toieur, 46fl, 710 

TramlM fT^ba), NJcIioIbs, ir(hbiiltog> of 
GriBrw |4lJ-l«2;60T 
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TratiL, 137 i*h* p 730 
Tranidautava, pjlncipi]Lty P iBJ 
Transient. 4] 4, 730 

Trnntylvjtniu. 567, 654, 655, «?. 675, 750; 

™i«ML4 nf. f ±t J . HunlidJ ] 440- 1456 
Tapani, 37, [73, L*J, 730 
Tj-iilimara, 730; corn nt of. -ree Henry (II of 

Portugal) 
TiaVt jIWj, 556. 730 
TrebJiond, 262, 541, 730; emptor of, 

JoIid [V Cornncnus 1447-145?; empire 
□f, 6SL 

TiemniaJ/, i l9 r 7 30, and ^ AllflVben, Guy 
(2). Nichols, WHJtimi iff <n"ro Adam Vlt- 

COQlC 

Trtvlain, Gibrid, Vcnefian cnplain On 

l4J3\frJE- 
TiiBnB,43a, 730 

Trier. 730; prdidishnp (and clncH\w) nf, Art 

Ortrc (oJ ZiEgenruin) 
Trirtatria, ftf S-idly (island) 
Tripfliylla., ] IS. 15 1, 73] 
TrljXtft (Ln A.ff[Ca) P 3 3* , 447, 4ti 2., 16 3, 467, 

«fl,4SD r 676. 731 
Tripoli (Ln Syria). 299. 309 . 3 [ 7 r 3 5 B . 653 r 

fid 7, 73l r saKifiLir 0V r 4<H 
TrqralL. uuunry, rlLUJa: OoUHU uf . ft!* jajrtC! 

b/Ji/ Fe«r u* LUivfrift, J , Taftli 
TjUj>oLHajiJt r 460, 462, 463, 467, 469 r 471. 

479,4&1,667, 7J L 
TjniMB h 4M, 73] 

Trtijisdci, Frederick,. Angrviii bailie dI" 

Acli*e* 1 JIS-I 323 : IIJ, [17 
Tron, Nicholas. ddjjK nf VfinioJ 147L-L473: 

JEFt 

Tnijilla, J [1.417, 731 
TdmhLti, Jnhfi,jes John J TilmlEcca 
THare* (Arabic, Tewarit}\*$S 
Tufcla, 404, 73 L 

TuJellin. 73U tifijNy trf (IL5L} P 4l2, 4(5, 

Turn an bey [, nh'Adjl, Mnrnljk :ulian cif 
Etypi ar*d 5yn» 15D[-LSO] : 50B-S10 

Tuinanbty I], MajrtlUl: iidlaii iji Ej;ypr a ,id 
Sytia lilt LSI 7: 333 r ill, S12.67* 

Tun is, 9, JO, 331, 4) 419.4 39, 433. 4S 5 . 
46 L r 4*?, 477, 473 , 4fl0. 66 1 , 6 76. 73 ] 

Tunisia. B. 2D r 334, 439, «(HH, 467- 
473. 476, 47*-4SL P 4&5, 66L, 676. 
731; cmsadc (o f.t270\ M, 37. 4J4, 
474M76. 479, 33 J. *71; cruioJe to 
(1390), 20. 31, J57, 47?. 4AI-4B3. 6T3; 
juLch or h m Fa>imirt* 909-972, Zirids 
?7 2-]|4B, lUrpdj 1230-1574; ofti> 

Mu^ahhids 



Turiklijn (Sc B ), Ottoman general (in P 42], 
L441, d. ]456). 164, EfiS, 169, 272 

Turin, ]9, 73-1 : lujliDp nF, jce Ltiub; pfiirt 
dL (I3R.2J, HQ. 197, 671 

Turkey. 23. 2S, 166, 31$. 326. 334. 351. 
3fiEt. 511,64b, 649, fi53, 66L,fi62, 661- 
666, 751 ; fal EUrLnpe, ElUlnClla. 

TUrkiin hHj^pC. ZS, 527, 677 

TurKomana. "HfrKIc mwjrft h 494, 496; 
Black ittictp (Kara-K^yurLv ), jps [skun 1 
darr Dh,ii-l-Q*4r, 496, J J J , amf *nr Shnh- 
suvfr; Chilli, 463; WlijcE SJiwp {Ak. 
En^unlj}, 502. tmuT jtl-h.- Kaii Yoluk, Uiun 

Tilrkl. Alliit penple, 4!, LOT, LM. L2fi. 
I30 r 169, [71, I76 r 17S-ISI, 1*4. LSfi. 
]9i h 197. L99, 201-JW, 2SL-2JJ9. 293. 
326 P 471. 4K n<M* p 4^0, sjj, ko, SJ7, 

juwf ret OticimaiL^ SOlcbiutbd^-njiVOinaaS 

Tuscany, 532, 731; t^aJid duke of, 

FciJLniTid ] dt n Medici I557-J609; sol- 

dierf rrnm, ]S? 
Tujculum, T3E;tardina]-lrishap tif . Mtf Hu^Il 

lit Luscj^rurli 
Tuy, 73 L r rrca Ly of ( L L 3 7J r 1CT 
Tyro. 66 t. sta, 6 7 1 , 73 L j (tri*lar L&j-d of, «e 

Aiuililc de- LuiLsuiaa 



(jliedu.409. 4L3.434.427. 731 
Udkermnrl.eJL, 731 
[Jd6i,4fJ2, 419, 73E 
rjdin=, J], 92, 731 

Udo. bijlinp^rib™!^ 9^6-^3:550 
Uai r Thomas (of Siena), envoy of Mo-tikoLs 

ic- 1306). 53S 
(J^iurs, TmkiL p«&(>l«, 532. 
ULIeh (OidJttli e Rofmbrtkaj, Joed! 

Rosen bw£ (JL 141*> t 593, S9S, 59fl, 622. 

*40, 64| 

UlriLli Lif Jurijlnijen, granl Basier or Hie 
TeULftjik KriUjtilS; 1407- [110. 58 [ 

Umatvada, Arab caltplia] djTmny t( Duima> 
«is 4« L-734. a1 C*bI<j »a W -1« 1 : 4 27 . 
462 

'TJmDT iabij-Hafi } ibnrlihair {son of YilHjf ]>, 

□['Muitada, Hjwihhiil LiLipli or Mujlmjud 

! 24 ft- L266; 434,170 
CJrtiilT (PadiaJ, eruii rnf AyJld (i. I3is.l, 1 2 F 

6ti, 63, 64, 133, 193 role, 293-2M. 297 r 

672 

Utti*nn[a. 36t r 731 

Urban, HunyailaD caitHjem-foundKu (d. 
1433}, 638 

UjLmmi J[ <Odo of Lapcry), pop* lOSfi- 
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109?: 3, 4, 23, 396-, 399, 405, 467, 544, 
667 

Ucbatt IV (Jam" hmiil4on>, pope litil- 

1264: 3-J-36. ]QS 
UtOBH V CWiLlbiti de GrinnimO, T»P= 

IH2-137Q: I*, IS. 16, 19, 73-7*, UJ, 

I3S, 136, ]«, 1*4. 199 na-le, UO, 

301, 203 r 204, lift not*, 197, 300, 303, 

354 r 356-3J8 
Urban. VT (BurtkdLimcTV PiiBJinni),. pop* 

1378-13*9: SO, 149, LSI. 229, J JO, 33 S, 

136, 23B, 302, 30? 
UrfceL, 398, Til; cauril af. K¥ Errnensul VI 
UrOS*, Slq*Bn. see Sttplien. UioSjL ll and 

IV 

Uubcb, dnutUtH of Alfonso VI of Castile; 
mfc at RirruoiHl f>f Butsuddj' 1 095— 
1 !D7, wife of ALfonSO 1 if Ar-Hfipri 1 109- 
1 ] 14 qimn nf Lton. and Cavils (fiom 
UQ9, J. 1126), 4fla.40a.4flo. 4fl7 

Llllllbifl., 732,flhHf JW John 

Hit, 732, ufltf as*- Adam 

fcti tnajd Latem), 590, m t battl* or 
(1426),611,6l2,6l9 r <i74 

'tUhmurt (ata- J Am[>. firaadiOIl of L Abd-»l- 
L AiiI yaf^ nil« uf Tunisia 1435- 
]4gS. 323 

'Ulhman, itfj'i flJ Jnkmaki Mamlufc niiian of 
E^pl and S/ria. HS3-L4S3: 499, 5*0. 
675 

'UttanSn II (Bfcu-Sa'Ed), SPn af Ya'qGb; 
Mariuld ruler af MorotCO 1 3 10-133 1 : 
478 

Urk-maY ] tBtiu-5a H rd), swi ur Vaffinrojiiair 
ZLy^Ld m>r 5m Alfitr.ii I2B3-1304; 479 

ULraauish, ITtlmLI* jroup, 590-593, 601, 
612,6-18. 643-646 

Urrcctri, 554. 732; bishop* nr, iw Mbranii 
of OManbufj. Henry; tee alia Hadrian VI 

ijjtkiJL, 557-JJ9. 732; bishop of. *k Heirt- 

KiTlJ 

Uiun Havsirt, smniHon of Kara Yiiluk , ctilef 
Of White 31l«t> THrtgnunl 14*6 1473: 
323. 504, 675- 

YalEdOTi, BabajoJ, Piedmont™ ITtrapdlsllef 

<Jn 13-84), 3D5 
VjJ iTErtiB, 126. 732 
Yjlarii, 353, 73-2 
Valdara. Lope dc VbWwd 
Vaknoi, "U> r 212, 243 . 2ft7. 2*0, 401, 

402, 404, 41S, 429-431. 667, 670, 732 
VnlHTEia, kbierifwi, 401. 412, 4]5, 430- 

43 1 , 434, 4 7 ] , 7 32: Mrm oJ, Mn1ian> 



mad Ibn-MnrrJaniSh. IIJ-2-JL7 2, ZlyaY 
Iba-Maida™* (in 1136) 
Ydcncia de AlLamaia, 425, 732 

YalCllo, JCff BacltloloirKW r3e Valdlfl- 

YallUu, 7J3,anJJw Lucius 

Val<llE, 42. 73 2, (M4 X* rjthHcir*, Olarfai, 

Joan h Philip <V1 of Rr*rn») 
VafidEnbecj. ?32,flntf ue JnBtS 
Vjrrab, *rf ElUlland; puapls of, S7J. 573 
V»rnn, 19, 32, 7t. 7 31; Baldcof <1444>, B4 

riotP, *7-», 101 iKJie. iS8 h 655. 656, 

fi£5, 67S 
VartaJia. jw EerarJ J* Varirassa 
T/aicxj i3t CHITIi h PoclBCHies? explwflr. (d. 

IS24).66fi,™ 
V«Uinti (BilklksUB}, 134. 158, 157, 732 
V H r.icirt r 327 role, 3-Btf *otc, 660. Bnliirti 

^,277, J30.S0O rtnia 
Vethla, 733, wrf Conrad) 
Vega, 426,437, 446, 44MS0, 453, 712 

V([flBq.^*r, D"¥0, CKuccdan niDni artd Wil- 

Hoc On 1J53>.4I4 
V&ei B]incn, 44 1,446, 7J2 
Vae!^il*p. 4 33,440, 452, 4 53, 732 
Y4J« Rubio.. .14!. 446-.. 73 2 
V^luMji, 1 10, 732 

Vtll«ri, 732; i»iJliial-hKlH>p *jf r ]S4, 2*7 
Vcncjki, 323, 732 

VErim, avf, 13-16. IS, 19. 79 r 32, 86,90- 
92. 112. 118. 140, 144, IS3-, 154 h 159, 
164. I3S, 247, 250. 261-264 h 267, M*, 
305, 354, MJ, 35 S, J*7, 3B.&, 393 : 393, 
577. 64 ft, 649, 653, 73 1; jrkdividpali ream, 
54, 2i3, 623, *50l * Behind Trpm, i9, 
I36 r 139. 2*9, 287.296,399, 33 2,350, 
533, 648; prion (A, 302, 307 

Vtrilne , [BpubUL, Jl , )5 , 50, 62, 6 7, 6S t 74, 
BO, 87, lOfl, ILL, 113 i«n*. !L8, 132, 
133, L37 rmrt. 139-HL, L44-146, L5-1- 
155, IS7, I6l-I66 r 176-180, 1». l£7, 
188 not*. 1*5-397, 220, 246. M0, 367- 
270, 275-277, 283-2B5. 237, ^03, 312, 
32 J, 329-33 L r 342. 348, US. 351. 353, 
3Si, 357, 3*1-363, 367. 370. 37 3 r J74. 
376, 332, 3&5 jurtt, ^36-3!f5. 471,472. 
47fi L 4M. 431, 493.496, 540, 630, 652, 
653, 65ft. 660, 664,665, 672,673, 675; 
aiLHLi¥3 of, 177; crllanteTt firan r 57 1; 
nloft« of, Ktr P. GtadeiiEO 12(f9-l3l l» J. 
Svnnxn L312-1328, A- n.rtd*lo L343- 
13S4. M. Fallcii L 354-1 3SS r L. ON 
L3fi]-1365, A- Copiaiuni 1366-1332, A. 
Vartiiir 1382-14W, T. Mownijo ]4I4- 
1423, F/. FoatwL I4 23-1«7, C- Mho 
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1462-1471, N. IruD I47L-1473, Pf. Mat- 
CCUO 1473-1474, r. MQcenjgc 1474- 
1476, L. LOradadi I5QI-I52L families 
ff Oin , ID, 17.Q; ^atetninenC nr, 12, 23, 44, 
4T-5I, 34, SB, 7D, 7S-SL, K9, ]QL, U 7- 
]|9, 12]. I2B, l35 r 142, L44. 153-IS5. 
US-Lfrft, 164, ITS. 1H. I9D. 192, 2D4, 
239, 240. 24 S, 247, 24S r i54f-253 r 256, 
1*7. 259- 2&8, 270, J74-276. 190. 293- 
197, ,10-7, 3», jio, 3 3 i, 3*6 r,uie, 
3SB. 331, ip-3. 393,489, S*S,66l;tailote 
fian. 335, 33S; jhjps pf, L2. 15, 33. 24, 
41. 46. 50, 61. 67, B] . 97, fft. J|?, L L"3 
acre, 134, lift, 139, L54. 191, LP6. 197, 
23*, 261, 27* nult, 2(tf, 293, 2??, 307, 
321. 33], 39*. 4S9.511.653. 65fl, 6&L. 
Mfl.GM.fi 72, 676 
VsniEr, Antonrio, doic of VenLi* 13S2- 
140D: H5 

Vtalfir. Laninltt, Laplain of Athoni ]J97- 

1399: 261 hq1c 
Vmjer, WjuLho, Venttlflr diplomat yn 

134 31. 5* 
Vera. 412.441. 444, 732 
VetOrta, 14. 732, and Ttx BeaUice, Bnoifwa. 

Jliomia, IrtdLvddLLili fnmt F 324 
V=lcrmJEsa, LSS, l94 r ]4S. 211-215, 2S4 , 

73 2 

Vin Spfi ? 1i H ,4L, [<U.733 

VlCflfliilirt, 732,jinrfiM J. Elveidn 

ViLdma, 732; ir*dividu+l from, 335 

VJtll, l^andiee Bernard 

VitlOt Lll, pop* ]aS7-LD&7: 466 

VHJil r GitMrl. 1i(libi L-apiiin nf LivadH Cm 

[374>, 2i0 
Vidin, 39, 23, 76. 732 

Vienna. 3S i . 6 ] 2, 622, 73 2 : siaiie ul { I S !?>, 

661, 666, 676; dt^c of (1683), 661, 662 
Vimrw, JOE. LSJ , 732 r and stt Jbltn^nin- 

<*\ of, 181, IS2 
Viennqis, 13, 337, 732; dauphins of, ste 

Humbert I L2S1-1J07, Hurnlwn ]] 

L 3 33-3 34? 
VipiaEijK FulkdrtrfV^nolDdc' VlgnpU 
VlgnaLo de 1 Vipitdi, Trtrufcse lord of CP! {in 

J 304], 283, 2fl4,286 r 2B7 
V||ain I of Atlllkiy, baron of Arcadii fd. by 

12ft?), L2fl 

VHanDva, m Albert arerf Raymond de Vfcla- 

rwvi 

ViQpmsi(rBy, sw Perronct -fc Vlllirrjaitiaf 
Villani, Gianni, Flpieniirw fi Is tor Lin (d. 

3345), US, I2J note 
Vacuum, jBif Jphn. de Vfllara£u< 



VJ| B r=[, 733, ffflrf wr FuJk, Wklldam 
VillafiRmclK (■sur-Mw), 326, 733 
Villchnrdwiin, 733; funily, 10J, 107, 109, 
141, 1*1, S4&, 669, ffJitf wf TsibcL Mar- 

garel, Willigm 
Viliona, 41 j, 733 
Villsrwii™, 733, and see HHinn 
VflCiflrS (-lt-BeJ>, 733,jjrd kv John 
VBlKScS 4t L'lsla Adam, I'ttilip, .5:3rd nu:1u 

Of flip HPEfiiralktS LS2]-]534 : 331, 

3 35-339, »*, 6 76 
ViUan. Fmn(oi F , Frtncil poel <d. 14637), 

352 

VinaLapi rL™,436, 733 

Vinc?ri of Btauvah. Dotninlcaji aitLliDla^i 

fd. J1S4?>.5I? 
Miby. 5j* ? 557, 733- 
VuLOrtre, Adajn, Jtfic /Idam. Visramls' 
VhcphcL, fiernabrl, lord Milan I37B- 

L3BJ: 367^37* 
Vi^unoiH, lldpLse, ^uglitfr flf BfcnHno; »Jfc 

4>r Jjnuj J* Lusiijnin c 140 |-t 1407: 

J 70, 371 

Viioanld, Jabo Ciuhnzxa, nsphew iff Bej- 
nnhii tyrant Drftvia 1 376-1390. nul(E of 
MJJaji [335-HG2: S4 
VcLdrtlc, JTiLiLp Maiu, scti <yT Jahini r^lcHiF 

ip: duke Of Milan 1412-1447. 93, 26P 
VlacbiMl. Theobald, see Grt^nry X 
VtacoiLri. Valcmclna, daufliKt of SatnaUd; 
watt ai Ptrct tl nil' Cyi>rii3 i37B-l3Al(d. 
J3?3>. 367. 37D 
Vi^pshi, Teutonic ptoplc, In Spain, 396, 

398, 40S-, 44fl 
Vismti riwr. S6d, 569. 571 r 572. ift], 733 
Viteibo. 34, 7"33; licary of (L 16 7), 35, 1(14 
Vitkoif, i«-S98 r SOU 733 
Vihjld (Vitowd) 4 AfcMrtJtr, couaui at Vlad- 
idaM [[; jirand dnh of Poland 1 19ft-] 401, 
l.ilhuqn^ MOJ-14S0: Sfll,J*9, 600, 
6(K, 607, 6W. 61 1, 632. 626. 629 
Vilri; NnhAHuc), 111 r and ice Jamtuc 
VjriuiL tflthPla3 r tap[aUL of Alliens 1400-t: 

1403: 261 iK>t^262, 263. 265, ±64 
VK*t, 401, 733 
VbiiKia, jfleif Thjcsisly 
Vladiilav 1, kin^j of BchMnin, nee Ladixlas 
Vladiilai-, son of Casdmir JV of Poland: ttnp 
fll) Pf Bnkcmi* I47L-.LJ16, kliii (Linl* 

Vl> pf Flunanry [49*-] 5 16: 646 
Vladrdat, iuji nf Vladislav JagjelEn.; king 
fj!l> of Poland 1434-1444, kloe aisalo 
IV} of Huneaiy H40-1444: 9fi,-S7,6S4- 
t5& 



VlasJiJluv T^fiidLo, piaJld duke nf UrlkUiniL] 
1312-1401, tLil* (LI) of Pu-larid L3S6- 
(414 ; 58Q h 5fl 1 , 19?, flW. &a* r 607 , « 09, 
622, 626, 627. 629, 637, 673- wLfe of. 
Jadwiga (d. ll**J 

VHaia riwi, S93 1 i« , 597, 73-3 

Volifl ri**r n -1*1*1 5 3 8, 527 r 529, 793 

Voks. nuM of, LS7, 733 

VgLterEa, 25i nole, 7 33 

VtjniLsa. 147, 189, I90 r 3«i, 303, 733- 

YnstLtJO* H4 h LLP, L54, 15 S, LSB, 3*9, 
25I P 251, toTuriy of, LI*. ]J9 r 111, 
13B, 140, 144, 152, 1SS; Indies of. Mf 
Oiaj^sr, Guillfirticccn of Chjrny; lords, 
□r, k# DiBUit ar Chamy* Philip of Jon- 
™ile r NlfillotK Attfiajll-oll, Nerut E Aicia- 
jufriL 

Vrcoilai, Jacob, friend of leh.ii \L Cams- 

cuaauiiU?. L341> r l29 
V^lirad, i?2, 555, 596. 5*8. 599 h 7JJ 

Waso h lsiJhop oC Oldenburg Cc, ?7*-by 
98B), «a 

Wggria, 5S4 h 733; prbu»i <?f h HlllUfc 
CSutlscliaJk L<M3-]066> NikJui ])27- 
I Itjflt PribiJav 1 167 ' 1 1 70 f 1 17S) 

Wtfdemu I], Un* Of Denmark L 202-1 24 k . 
M7, 563 

Waldttdlf ]TT, tins uf iJcnmnrt t34D-1375: 
1*4 

Walftfun, cr WaViln, nephew &f Jolm: cru- 
sader tin ]444) . 84 rials 

Wdes, 733; piince of. 475 

WallMhia, 323. 713; cmuJw! from, 21„ 24, 
98, 596- &Si 

Wsltei fat Bit?}, bishop of NieroiKwin; 
1 2%-! Ill; 182 

WaltOc 3 (V) QJ DrieriM, tOUTIt oF Btterinfi 
arid Lccce ]29&-LllU dute or Aifiena 
13-0f-lJ]l: l07> I L4 h [24, 167, Itf- 
]72, 116, i81,lK.]S9,6T3iwLftof,K* 
Joan aT Chiiai™ (J. IIS!) 

Wilier El (VI l of EtBTine h sun of Walter V: 
tKMuni oF Lecce, titular duke of Attwiu 
1311-llif, t^rnnl of F)OT=r*ce 1342- 
1343; 118, Wi r 111-174, 131, 141, 182, 
184, 1 89-194, 207, 2LB r 268. 672; wife 
tf t x« BaaUiee- of Taiajilo (d. after 1332) 

WbLBj ]LE (VI I) oFBcfciine, aon aFWalBr VI 
aod Brattice of Tannto (fc>- 1329. d. 
1 13-1X124 

Walter of r.ngjiieo. -0011111 of Cnnveisano (d. 
IJS*]> 124 nuM! Wife OF, it* llabcL 

Watcer of EnslUein, son of SaftbH" tllutsj 



duSte (ITU Of Alliens 1J64-L1S1: J 24 
note 

water FfHichcrutJes, Bjis*iflLal Loid of 
AJ£W nnd N.UfULa. 131 1-1^24: HI, IS4 

Walter of L<w, A.tli#vjn bailis of Achj*a 
UJ7-1360: lli h 13*. 204 iidte 

WaiCEE af LVHeilb*Jrs r nuaier flf UvDHlaii 
TeLiank KillehtS 149P-153J: 58* 

WarcMn, 7ll h i?ffJ Jahn 

lVtr1enber(, IM.and it* 6iliet 

M-W3thk| tH*fsj*),Jrt Vsljyi II 

Wiibiul. S 75 ,733 

Wa^tialds, Beitier djrajft/ in Morocfn 
I42D-1SS4: 471,483,675 

Wawlii. 7J4 h and tee John,W 3 L*uati 

WeidED h «l-^J4, 714 

VF'cjuntiLis (nf Limmliuni). smi of Oierfes 
IVj king <IV) of BoliKiiiia 1363-14 19. of 
GeTTaaoy 13T6-I37B, emper™ iin\- 
c:u*njed.) 1 378-14 DCHd. J4LP), SB*-M1 
6D3; Fife- flf, i*f Sophi* of Ba.yail» (<L 
1428) 

Wendedco. EbcrluH. baoBi?pher (d, 

1442>, 596 
WeiiiLs, SuW P"P^ Hi ■ 550-5S3, 66& 
Wecder, 515,57?, 734 
Werf r 401, 7 34 

WeiLplulH, 3M. iS4, 734; rtltkrs fmm, 

553 h SS*. H6, 581 
Vettin, 734 h and Mberi, Oht*i1, Dlct- 

Jldi Kted«i(k {2), Henry, WiLliiici 
Wied, 734,-coinK of, « Gcocge 

Wieilanfl, i&L, JBfl. 734 
William (*), iHihnp *f 5kTjer]biil(lfen (in 
1211), 5nS 

waiiHtn I, of A«5nm, Lount of Haioault and 
([|])af Holland 13U4-I1J7: ]1T 

William [ r count dF Holland L2B3-1223: 
425 

Willom VII, £reaL-gia.nd*Pn of Buddface II; 

JKMllleitSt 3253-L2W fd. 

I292) h 43- note 
William, litulai bbhor <>r Lydda (in I34>7). 

540 

WUllam de la FornEt h HenioJuCC in Mnrfia (Ln 
13*7>, 153 

WU.It»m in de la Rcichjc, Tuotlier al John; 

dulrf of Atlnau 1 280-1117, tajbe of 

Acliae* i 283- L 287: iWnniK 
WJldam 4e MuiujcSd, ftrchhlatiop-ele^t uf 

Tatrianiu (io l21i).4JD 
WUIiBETi da itlomAS, OiEalO cnplain (In 

]J|6>. )73 

WilliaAl Of Almfrnara, captflin uJld £ti1cll?n 

of Lividie bafore 137tHc I ISO: 208- 



21*, 220 h 233, 223; vrifc of, iw PrmicgLa 
* PfciEPOlrtircs W- nfter 1 33 1 > 
William of bruyirKS, Frencri cleric {In 
1244b, s 33 

WLubm of WitJiiiit, Frcjicli chronicle; (d. 

1371), 17,332, 3S4 h 3S6 
WlLltajTi of Noearet, Frerwli jurist (d- 131 3), 

S 

WjuBm (][) af KaridaxZa, laa af Fi*darbdt 

II □! Sicily; dote of Aditjis Ill7-l33fl: 

173, l9D r 19S.*72 
WuJiaini dI' Rubrutk, Frauds Cart HtLalanaiy 

(d. 1370}. 524-526,67* 
Wflliacn of 5a*a r , bJihnp of HuJfioa 1222- 

1233,]HgBift (froTd 1234), caidlrHil-bJsliop 

of Snblrta 1244-12*1: S6J r J69 
William (rf TnL»y, Cflplsin, at N*i/arino fin 

J36H, E42 

Williurn af TrfiirLCday, Ffftiljetl CfUiador Id. 
]JM). 21 

William of Villain, ma Eta of (Ik Hospital- 

ltd 1296-1 JOS: 180, 251,67] 
William {II) of VFIehjirrJaurin, porn* of 

A^SM 1246-1275: 35, 104. IPS, 13 0, 

120, 130, 136,670, (71 
WJIl»m gf Wot (La, bralliur of r-'jKiJerjLk I; 

B^nEnl of hlt&iui (d. 1425), 604, 609 
Wilmal dK HtinCtflif, Leu lii&j Of PCrOlj 

CyprlCiLJlflri (d. I 3&5J. 36fi 
Vuichesi*!. 734; UisJiop of. are H, Beiufoit 
Winjrid,5M IkiriifaMi 

Wiauli, 3hdL people. 550, artrf estf MlsuMol 

WiribftrE , 734 . drttf George 

lM<t*Jj*nrf]. 734, dflJ «£ Louis, Jokit (of 

NaumaikL) 
WnsifldeL.ei^ 734 

Wilrrrcmtwri, 73*; coomt <?f, iw Lwis I 

1419-HSO 
WUrzhine, 62 1 , 7 34 ; bishop of. jw Jolm (oF 

Brunnl : crtissi'rleTE. from , 60* 
Wycljf, lorm, He^Lish lEFnrniw fb. 1324. d. 

1 3M J, 5EI9: follawtiu af, 5*3. 600 

Ttimbneii CohbsImo. w? GonsaJvo XlmerbM; 
steelso Jimtrifi 

YagEimuHsan (abrj-Yahya') Jbn-ZLyaki, Ziyi- 
rid mki in aIbptlb 1236-1SS3: J 70, * T l r 
4B4 

Y&hsbL fYakJlittt), Turkish ra*aJ MHTimBIKKr 
{irt 1325). 51 

Y^yi 1 [fltrj JHkRriyJO, gf ^■Muham- 
mad ^W-*l-Wibid flUu^hliifl gpneTHl); 
Hiffid ruler cif Tuairiy J 230-1 249: 42E, 
431, 470-171,476, 670 



Yajiyn II (jbC-Zakajiya'), al-WStiLlq, toil at 

MiLTLnnmad !; HifJid HUler of Tunisia 

l377-|2Tfr: 47G.4B* 
YaJiyf, an-Nadyir ("Cld HLajiO, NasiLd 2^ 

femur af Baia {"Jfl 1489). 453 
YsJjyi ihn-al-'Azii, Hammidld nikr in AJ- 

fUth 1121-1152:446,467 
Yaliyi lbrt-lulj*q, bnrtliej of H AJT lb", 

GhlrUyahUr. 1184), 466 
¥aliya (tbii-ZflfciEiya?) ion ■Muhammad' Tbn- 

Eh*ldrjn, h bforliei of Ihri-KluldBn; Antii: 

chrofiicleiW. I3S7),4J5 rnlt 
Va^ytl Jbd-'UlTHT, al-fjinlLTni. MurabLt ram- 

rnajider<tP IOSfl),4f>S 
YaiqUfr (iibll-Yiraiif), Bl-Nan}l&, spn gf 

UlSeut 3; Mu'WBbhhd nrjph of Norjwp*nd 

Andaluila. UM--II99: 413, 420-122, 

46 ft, 469,669 
Ya'tllTh (PaEhH), Otlaman seoEnl (in 1397}, 

1S9 

Vp'qDli ftf^YUjuQ ibn-'Atd-ul-Hafiq l r 
MDrJrlid rtilftr <it r^kKKCO 12SS-12B6: 
434, 4J5, 470.471,478 

anfaiiiri, Fatlrn:d rilli (In ]049) r 4riJ 

Vntiny C^KiiaSn^). Manduk EflEtin of 

Egypt and Syria 1467-14*7: 503, 504 
YelfcOHhB Jil-Kliffjsik] (jtl.-OmarT}. Martini 

T«seDi uf EjjypH (d. \tti\ li-l$ t 357 
Y*raea r 49S, 734 
Ymau), LLv palrio) {t L2W),S57 
Yohnd* ('"IrtrK") of Montfcrra( h imrfikr 

of W5lLam VII; wife of Andnonku« II 

1284-1316: 43 note 
Vuwuf, kiii gf J)arsb<j" Mamluk lulLan gf 

Efiypt ind Syria J+35-E4JFJ: 49g, 4?7, 

&7S 

YLTsuf (ahii-Ya^(Hi>, am af Ya^Hr*- MarinJd 

iLUler Of HOrtKtXi 12E56-1307: 47E 
YLTsuf [ (iNT-Yi-qHb), ton of 'Abd-aJ- 

HuTakni Muwahliid citJpti of Morocco «nrt 

AndalLMLa. 11*3-] 1 84: 413-41*, 42ft, 

46 &, 6*8,669 
YHiuf II aW-Ya^fbA nl-KvE-lwufir, so" ^ 

Mutiammad; Hui*ihliiri «H P fi of M*™™ 

>rtd Aitdalusi* 1213-1224 : 469 
Ylhiif I (aTnTJ-yajjaj), son of [(ma"! 1; Has- 

Jld klnftof CrRQodp J 33J-I354: 437 

YDTjiiF III (abuT+KiJ)aTj). ^-NI±k h btOUitr of 
MLk^imntHl YII; NtjrKl kdiT£ of Orsjindn 
I40fl-I417:443 

YTfsuf ibn-TasEifin, Murabit Eovurnc-r af 
MuruLLu 10£l-lDS7 r nilcr if Moroc-co 
art.] Andalusia 106: 398,400-402, 

4r>5.o67 
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Zaccaib, Gwioop' EnwiHv In th* Aictitpdie? 

raj Mowb, IJO r 155. 161, 163, 164, flnrf 

jf^ ^dividual cninrt 
Zaccsiu, , d*u|ilvtar of Centuaione H; 

wife of dure* Fiaiu» Cft 1418), 163 
Eiccaiii, Aiidraifcm Abhi, sua <>l C**- 

tuiitnifrl.l"d of CfcatMbttsi and Ajuadij 

fd. HOI), 15$, 1 58, 160 
Zuwaiii, BflJifidlct, ]laHan admiral (in 

1332), liwl of Chkw 1304-1339: 9, ]2fj r 

23.2,671 

Ziecajk. Benedict, son of A™fc«ilais Aeen 
I*«*rk 0H 141 J), 160, 1(3 iwh 

Zraajia, Crinum*, deiigtitai oi Ctioturiono 
U; wife of Thwrmt FnUMdofui 1430- 
14*2, ptiawH or Aetoai 1412-1460; 1*5 

EkCUIb, OtltpfcJlB I, K* of KkIJii; PHPH 

□f gingHMidriia (In 1361), 139, 1*3, 146 
Z^KaiLi, Oaruitwie II, ma nl Artdiottleiifl 

Amu Zatcarla; tvron «r Aretdk 1401- 

1432, pxfkb of Adt»a 1404-H30 (d. 

1432), 15 ft, 160-165,310, 674 
Zhwb, Erard IV, son of AndnTniisn Amu 

ZqcxDili: baroti of Amili {frt*h 1401), 

1(50. 161 

ZAttsrb, John Am, twttud son of Con- 

niikincll(d. 1443), 1 65 
Zacurii, H*™, AiufiheGr of Centuries I: 

wife of f*(flt "Bwdo" de Saint SupuiB 

twiiL 1403), «#mt of AtH#*& 1402- 

1404: 160, 161 
Zaraiip, Martin, brottar of Barifldkt; 

Gt.iujt.js eorLonl of Chiet 1314-132* (d, 

1345), U S9> 60, 120, 2*8, 2*3, 294; 

wifc ot, Jacqueline ie li Rod" 
Zacarls, Stophsji, mm of Andiwicui Aha 

Zaemm- awHbfarjop of Pft&m 1405- 

14 24: 1*0-164 
&CD*t» r Pslfif Raymond, gnuid masfw of 

U* HUftttlkll |4*L-14*7; 322 ttOt=, 

Zapul ffkdll), OttornHi prtfirttOf cf til* 

Ubh tin 1460], 174 
iB-Zaehall (Naji1d).4tfff Midumniajd 
Erfian, 445,450,451. 734 

(M*taloii),*w Jatnufc 
ziid-H, dwgt:ifc-ia-l*w of il-Mnturoid: wu> 

(?) *f Alfonw VI of Cast** 1097-HJJSv 

4D2 
Z*Uhb, 11,734 

Zdlac^j 734, hjiUle of £1086), 401, 403, 

432,454,461,6*7 
Zpntou, 714; treaty of <1 143-1. 4*6 



Znute, 123—113, 153 rgii, 1*1. 735ilorta 
of, loidi of Of^ulAnLa, Lcwinid 
II Tocoo 

a&ZaitasM, Atank: chroiudnr (ft lilS), 

455 

2*l*c r 602, 613, 735 

Z*vmll, Andrew, castfllkn of H*opatraa flu 

13*01.349,254 
Zetland. 73S;pbofl]fl of. SS4 
ek-Z^, we Ahmad *lh-TliH£iiri 
Ztdtwinkai r I7S H 181, IBS, 199 rale, 194, 

211, 213,254, 309,715 
m», 550, 73S 

idfttnS^, John, hp John Bucfca 

J?0,eQ : 2.6Dl,6OS L 1 674 
ZEmffli^ 5 W, 585. 735; pocpit of. 574 
Imp, lnrtl-nd-Jjbl, rpta nf HrtUl 113T- 

1146: 663, 66B 
Zflrtn, Aadww, Venotipii fadu« al Nciio- 

pMtta 1381-1393:220, Zj* 
Zano. Cnuki, AneP"" of Achas* 

1366-1369; 143 not 
2ado, Nfclvolaa, Vfln*t»n fi&mnfiaiidci [d* 

1195j,24« 

Zend. Ptter,Vrmfttijifl»djnLad (d, 1345), 12, 
294 

Eeno, Pttzr, Vetutlu Envor (in 1403), 36* 
note 

Esrtut, 73$,d^ jh Fieduklc 
Z*J*T« iiref h 4fJfi, 735 

ZinotEQ H l*ter, BaspllaUcT cmojr C 1^52), 
131 

ZLlda, SachSjdi dyiuty In TujtJsu 

972-1148; 4*1-4*3, 4*6.467.481, 6*7. 
and w jiUMbIh 1016-IM2, Tvoka 
1062-1 1 OB, ■^bsm 1121-1146; «l On- 
n*d», tor 'Aod-Allafi 1073-I090 

ZzySh rrHtWaHtanMT) itm*i'i, ^ 
VifcBclatpT 123*), 430, 43J 

Ikt dnmstv in waiteni Alecrk J 23*— 
155S: 433, 470-41J. 47B-464. 67S,fflwJ 
m VajlutiuMaQ 123*-L263, 'UthmEta I 
13&3-1304, Miea II 1359-1 'AW* 
Afl^oiBii II (1387) 13S9-J391, A^mad I 
1431-1442 

JiZV;i, loan, Hnailtic comraindcr 1419- 
1434: 5*2, S9S-S*9, 602-SO*, 60?-6M. 
till, 617.622, 635. 637,443, G74 

Znfrjmot 590.615, 735 

Z« of Mqm, wife aF RtnlSWi 0* BdlilOIP 
On. 13*0), 22ft, 237 



ZoIji BofeU C'lwl iIk Piiari 1 ^ MmieoI *rv 



Earzi, ire GintijD 

EotlaJS, Omsk pu*r {in n«|, 97 not* 
Zmv.\,6i2, 7JS 
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